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Select  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Wednesday,  May  20, 1908. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R. 
Mann  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cowles,  who  testified  the 
other  day,  giving  some  statistical  information  that  we  asked  for  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  paper  consumed  by  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen.    The  letter  may  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

Nbw  York,  May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  M.  0., 

Chairman  Pulp  and  Paper  Tnvcttigation, 

House  of  Repretentatiivet. 

Mr  Deab  8ir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  say  I  have  requested 
Mr.  Louis  Ghable,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  to  for- 
ward to  you,  as  promptly  as  possible,  full  statement  of  statistics  gathered  respecting 
the  importation  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  by  the  various  mills  belonging  to  the  asso- 
ciation, and  as  full  information  as  the  association  has  covering  the  question  of  two 
tours  and  three  tours  in  the  various  mills.  I  also  hand  you  herewith  a  memorandum 
showing  the  amount  of  paper  per  month  furnished  by  us  to  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  for  the  years  1906  and  1907.  This  contract  came  into  operation  on  fthe  1st 
of  March.  1906,  consequently  there  are  no  figures  for  January  and  February  of  that 
year.  The  memorandum  also  includes  deliveries  to  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  which 
contract  came  into  operation  the  latter  part  of  February,  1907,  and  covers  each  month 
to  December,  inclusive* 

Very  truly,  yours,  D.  8.  Cowles. 

Paper  deliveries. 


Month. 


LoutftYflle  Courier- 
Journal. 


1008. 


1907. 


Brooklyn 

Citizen. 

1907. 


January.. 
February. 


Pound*. 


tt£ 


Joly 

August.... 
September. 
Oetober... 
November. 
December. 


8(0,665 
860,632 
687,650 
638,914 
477,686 
625,506 
428,768 
505,576 
641,636 
679,208 


Pound*. 
585,595 
501,586 
646,087 
606,686 
630,704 
608,633 
600,948 
621,810 
622,729 


10,007 
50,308 
63,614 
62,586 
53,886 


660,179 
488,746 


41,650 
62,073 
86,816 
47,641 
66,679 


Total. 


4,904,029 


6,767,906 


619,666 


Also  a  preliminary  report  on  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  30, 1907,  show- 
ing the  kinds  of  wood,  the  total  cords  of  woody  the  wood  consumed  in 
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the  mechanical  process,  the  sulphite  process,  and  the  soda  process  of 
pulp-wood  mmufacture  for  the  years  1905, 1906,  and  1907,  respectively. 
This  is  the  information  collected  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
forestry  division  and  the  Census  Office.  It  may  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

(Following  is  the  report  referred  to :) 

Preliminary  report  on  the  consumption  of  palp  wood  in  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 

year  ending  December  31,  1907. 

[Statistics  concerning  the  annual  consumption  of  palp  wood  are  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Oensns 
In  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Every  wood-pulp  manu- 
facturer Is  requested  to  furnish  statistics  of  the  quantity  of  the  different  varieties  of  wooa  consumed 
and  the  amount  ol  pulp  manufactured  during  the  year.  This  advance  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
wood  consumed  and  of  pulp  manufactured  Is  made  public  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  information 
concerning  the  industry.  The  figures  cover  the  consumption  01*258  mills  in  1907, 260  in  1905,  and  237 
in  1906.] 


Kinds  of  wood. 


Total.. 

Spruce: 
Domestic 
Imported 

Hemlock..... 

Poplar: 
Domestic 
Imported 

Pine 

Cottonwood. 

Balsam 

All  other 


Total 


1907. 


Cordt. 
8,962,660 


1905. 


Cordt. 
8,661,176 


1.795,278 
905,576 
576,164 

1,785,680 
721,322 
528,381 

852,142 
19,798 
78,583 
66,084 
43,884 

126,162 

810,920 
17,550 
69,277 
26,871 
33,886 

167,289 

1905. 


Cordt. 
8,192,123 


1,650,709 
622,545 
875,422 

299,175 
22,883 
67,399 
10,507 
56,744 
96,739 


Mechanical  process. 


1907. 


Cordt. 
1,361,302 


882,173 

880,647 

21,248 

16,903 
2,(20 
16,642 
18,630 
15,463 
7,976 


1905. 


Cordt. 
1,197,780 


826,511 

290,080 

11,869 

10,475 
2,129 
15,116 
24,400 
11,572 
6,628 


1905. 


Cordt. 
1,096,794 


794,260 

230,289 

30,843 

8,592 

2,800 

14,432 


10,801 
4,777 


Kinds  of  wood. 


Total. 


Spruce: 

Domestic. 

Imported. 

Hemlock 

Poplar: 

Domestic 

Imported. 

Pine 

Cottonwood.. 

Balsam 

Allother 


Sulphite  process. 


1907. 


Cords. 
2,059,502 


898,824 
523,577 
641,113 

1,536 


3,206 
85,374 
28,356 
27,616 


1906. 


Cordt. 
1,958,619 


945,470 
428,742 
516,512 


8,600 

471 

22,314 

41,510 


1906, 


Cordt. 
1,630,393 


784,674 
892,256 
844,579 


18,600 


45,943 
44,341 


Soda  process* 


1907. 


Cordt. 
641,856 


14,281 

1,351 

13,793 

833,703 
17,178 
59,735 
12,080 
65 
89,670 


1008. 


Cordt. 
604,777 


13,699 
2,600 


800,446 

15,421 

60,561 

2,000 


120,161 


1905. 


Cordt. 
464,936 


71,775 


290,588 
20,083 
24,367 
10,507 


47,621 


Estimated  total  production  of  pulp. 


Tons. 


1907 2,547,869 

1906 2,327,844 

1905 2,084,482 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  B.  LITTLETON,  07  HAGEBST0WN, 

MD. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  name* 
Mr.  Littleton.  William  B.  Littleton. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  are  you  connected  with,  Mr.  Littleton? 
Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  directly  connected  with  with  only  one  mill, 
the  Antietam  Paper  Company. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir.  We  deal  largely  in  it;  in  fact,  we  are 
large  jobbers  in  all  grades  of  paper,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  finest 
letter  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  jobbing  trade! 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  on  news-print  paper 
for  the  last  ten  years;  the  prices  at  which  you  sold  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Not  exactly;  no.  I  can  tell  you  the  lowest  price 
at  which  I  purchased  it  during  that  period. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  lowest  price  that  I  purchased  it  at  was  $1.60 
delivered  at  Hagerstown. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  probably  about 
1898  or  1899. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  it  was  not  1897  ! 

Mr.  Littleton.  It  might  have  been  1897.  I  am  not  positive  about 
that;  I  haven't  the  figures  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Wnom  did  you  purchase  it  from ! 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  where! 

Mr.  Littleton.  Hagerstown. 

The  Chairman.  How  much! 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  quite  a  large  amount.  I  could  not  tell  you 
just  at  this  time  how  much.  We  usually  purchase,  even  now,  any- 
where from  $12,000  to  $20,000  worth  of  news  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  purchase  that  you  refer  to  of  $1.60  one 
delivered  on  contract  and  covering  a  period  of  time! 

Mr.  Littleton.  It  was  a  contract. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period ! 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  just  exactly  what  the 
period  was,  but  it  was  a  contract  for  so  many  tons. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wish  to  testify  before  the  committee,  you 
ought  to  have  your  information  prepared.  We  do  not  want  guesses; 
we  want  facts.    All  this  information  is  on  your  books,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was  not  supposed  to  bring  my 
books  with  me;  at  least  I  was  not  told  to. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  ordinarily  are  supposed  to  examine 
such  things  before  you  go  to  testify  as  to  facts. 

Mr.  Littleton.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  in  the  testimony  in  several 
instances  where  we  were  designated  as  selling  agents  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  and  I  thought  I  was  particularly  wanted  to 
refute  any  testimony  of  that  kind,  tor  the  simple  reason  that  we  are 
selling  agents  for  no  one.  We  buy  our  goods  and  pay  for  them  and 
sell  them  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company! 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  Antietam  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  paper  now  for  the  International  Paper 
Company! 

Mr.  Littleton.  We  do  not  sell  paper  for  anyone  excepting  our- 
selves. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  contract  now  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  buying  paper  from  nowf 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  buying  from  the  Finch-Pruyn  Company, 
the  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  raper  Company,  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co., 
H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

a  The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  are  you  buying  from  those 
different  concerns,  and  is  it  on  contracts? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Some  of  it  is  on  contracts  and  some  upon  the 
open  market. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company! 

Mr.  Littleton.  No.  sir;  but  I  did  have  until — my  last  contract 
with  the  International  Paper  Company  expired  the  1st  of  May  just 
passed. 

The  Chairman.  What  contract  did  you  have  with  them? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Up  until  the  31st  of  December  I  had  a  great 
number  of  contracts,  out  the  last  one  I  had  with  them  was  the  Even- 
ing Post,  at  Charleston,  which  expired  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Messier,  of  the  Asheville  Gazette-News,  testi- 
fied that  he  made  a  contract  with  you  in  August,  1905.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  it  is.  We  have  been  selling 
him  paper  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  contract  turned  over  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company ? 

Mr.  Littleton,  lean  not  say  that  it  was  turned  over,  but  I  bought 
the  paper  from  the  International  Paper  Company  and  paid  them  lor 
it.    We  make  our  contracts  in  our  own  name. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  were  the  bills  rendered  to  the  Asheville 
Gazette-News? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Antietam  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  By  you? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  paper,  I  suppose,  was  shipped  directly  from 
the  mills  to  the  newspaper  1 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  did  you  sell  that  paper  to  the 
Gazette-News,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  not  remember.  It  was  in  1905,  possibly  a 
little  farther  back — I  haven't  got  the  figures  that  I  sold  at  m  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  much  more  did  you  charge  the  Asheville 
Gazette-News  for  the  paper  than  you  paid  the  International  Paper 
Company  for  it? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  can  not  call  that  to  mind  just  now.  We  figure 
our  profit  usually — our  profit  is  based  upon  certain  conditions  and  one 
condition  is  the  quantity  and  the  other  condition  is  as  to  how  the 
customer  settles  his  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  based  upon  a  fixed  commission  1 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  percentage  basis? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  price  that  you  pay  for  the  paper  and  the  price 
at  which  you  sell  it  do  not  correspond! 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  purchasing  more  paper  from  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  at  that  time  than  you  were  selling  to  the 
Asheville  Gazette-News? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Oh.  yes;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  contract  with  the  International  Paper 
Company  under  which  this  paper  was  furnished  to  the  Gazette-News 
coincide  in  date  with  your  contract  with  the  Gazette-News? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  the  contract  in  itself  might  not  have  been 
the  same  date,  but  the  period  which  it  covered  was  the  same;  in  other 
words,  for  so  much  paper  to  be  taken  in  a  certain  period. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  periods  the  same,  I  meant 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir* 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  you  had  a  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  covering  just  exactly  the  same  period  of  time  as  your 
contract  with  the  Gazette-News? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  that  for  the  same  quantity? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Tes,  sir;  for  that  particular  order. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  have  a  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  covering  that  particular  order? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  m  every  instance  with  whoever  I  make  the 
contract.  I  have  got  to  protect  myself;  to  know  where  I  am  going 
to  get  that  particular  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  when  you  made  the  contract  with  the 
Gazette-News  for  paper  at  a  certain  price,  what  did  you  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  covered  that  contract  by  a  contract  between 
ourselves  and  the  International  Paper  Company  at  a  certain  price. 

The  Chaibman.  You  made  a  new  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  For  that  amount  of  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yed,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  To  be  sent  to  the  Gazette-News? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  any  negotiations  with  the  Internationa) 
Paper  Company  before  you  made  the  price  with  the  Gazette-News, 
as  to  that  particular  contract? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  can  not  remember  aa  to  that  particular 
contract,  but  that  was  not  necessarily  the  case,  because  I  had  a  mil) 
price  with  the  International  Paper  Company  on  which  I  should  base 
mjr  calculations,  but,  of  course,  I  had  to  take  into  consideration  the, 
freight  rates.  I  could  add  the  freight  rate  to  my  mill  price  to  get 
their  delivered  price. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is,  you  had  a  price  from  the  International 
Paper  Company,  until  revoked,  at  a  certain  rate,  a  mill  price  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  paper  would  they  agree  to  furnish 
you  on  that? 

Mr.  Littleton.  There  was  not  any  statement  made  as  to  the 
quantity  of  paper.    When  I  have  a  price  from  the  mill,  I  rely  upon 
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that  price  until  I  am  notified  otherwise;  until  it  is  either  withdrawn 
or  raised  or  lowered,  or  whatever  way  the  market  goes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  a  price  upon  the  same  basis  from 
the  International  Paper  Company  since  that  time  down  to  the  1st  of 
May? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  have  not  had  any  price  from  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  for  about  a  year  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  had  a  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  down  to  May  1. 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  was  made  more  than  a  year  ago.  In  expla- 
nation of  that  I  would  say  that  I  had,  up  to  the  31st  of  December, 
1907,  quite  a  number  of  contracts  with  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany for  various  amounts  and  for  various  customers.  I  had  heard 
it  rumored  that  on  the  1st  of  January  the  International  Paper  Com- 

fany  was  going  to  eliminate  the  jobber  and  sell  their  product  direct, 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  but  along  about  August  or  Septem- 
ber, 1907,  I  was  sent  for  to  come  to  New  York  by  the  International 
Paper  Company.  I  went  there  and  they  told  me  that  their  object 
in  sending  for  me  was  that  we  had  quite  a  large  number  of  contracts, 
upon  which  we  were  furnishing  paper  to  our  customers,  and  that  they 
wished  to  inform  me  that  when  those  contracts  expired  they  were  to 
eliminate  the  jobber  and  sell  their  product  direct  to  the  larger  papers 
as  much  as  possible;  and  then,  if  they  had  anything  over,  they  would 
take  smaller  papers,  but,  in  every  instance,  direct.  They  informed 
me  that  they  wanted  to  give  me  this  information  so  that  1  could  look 
around  and  try  to  take  care  of  my  trade.  I  thanked  them  kindly, 
and  I  immediately  got  busy. 

The  Chairman.  Now  many  papers  were  you  then  supplying  with 
paper  t 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  don't  know  the  number.  The  News,  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  the  Evening  News,  at  Asheville,  N.  C;  the  Star  Publishing 
Company,  of  Winchester,  Va.;  the  Evening  Journal,  of  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.;  the  Register  Publishing  Company,  of  Danville,  Va.; 
the  Gazette  Company,  of  York,  Pa.;  the  Daily  "Register,  of  Norris- 
town,  Pa.;  the  Daily  Record,  of  Columbus,  S.  C.;  the  Evening 
Mail,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.;  the  Evening  Globe,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.; 
the  Morning  Herald,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.;  tne  Raleigh  Times,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.:  the  Evening  Post,  of  Charleston,  S.  C:  the  Chronicle 
and  News,  or  Allentown,  Pa.;  the  Morning  Herald,  of  Durham, 
N.  C;  the  Charlotte  Observer,  of  Charlotte,  S.  C.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  little  explanation  in  regard  to  this  latter  one.  We  have 
had  that  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and  up  to  until  the  1st  of  May 
this  vear,  when  our  contract  expired.  We  were  selling  at  $2.60  under 
an  old  contract,  and  the  market  price  of  paper  advanced.  We  tried 
to  get  a  little  advance  over  tjie  old  pnce,  but  the  Manufacturers' 
Paper  Company  came  along  and  took  the  order  at  $2.57},  less  than 
our  price  under  the  old  contract,  so  that  while  we  had  that  contract 
up  to  the  1st  of  May,  we  do  not  have  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  did,  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company 
make  their  new  contract? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  not  positive  about  the  date,  but  I  think  prob- 
ably in  March  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  maintain  strictly 
the  advance  in  price! 
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Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  that  there  was 
any  set  advance;  at  least  I  have  not  found  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  admitted  by  everybody  that  there  was 
a  considerable  advance  in  price  last  summer? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir;  according  to  our  experience  in  manu- 
facturing book  paper.  I  should  say  a  very  just  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  another  proposition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  had  you  been  furnishing  the  Charlotte 
paper  at  $2,601 

Mr.  Littleton.  From  March  27,  1907,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1908. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  price  during  the  prior  contract  period  I 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  don't  remember  positively,  but  I  think  prob- 
ably it  was  something  like  $2.25;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  this  $2.60  rate  was  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in 
price  of  paper  generally? 

Mr.  Littleton.  In  1907,  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  the  papers  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir.  The  JEvemne  World,  of  Roanoke,  7a.; 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  of  Tampa,  Fla. ;  the  Portsmouth  Star,  of  Ports- 
mouth. Va.;  the  Greenville  News,  of  Greenville,  S.  C;  the  Daily 
Record,  of  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. ;  the  News  and  Observer,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ;  the  Waynesboro  Kecord,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa. ;  Public  Opinion, 
of  Chamberabure,  Pa. ;  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Company,  of  Winston 
Salem,  N.  C. ;  the  Tampa  Publishing  Company,  of  Tampa,  Fla. ;  the 
Daily  Spy.  of  Columbia,  Pa.  That  is  about  all  the  roll  orders  that 
I  have.  And  in  addition  to  that  I  have  quite  a  large  number  of 
papers  to  whom  we  furnish  sheets  in  less  than  carload  lots,  a  great 
many  weekly  papers;  in  fact,  hundreds  of  them;  I  do  not  know  just 
how  many.    We  buy  small  lots  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  were  notified  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  that  they  could  no  longer  supply  you  with  paper 
for  these  various  customers,  what  condition  did  you  find  the  market 
in  to  supply  you  with  your  contract  needs  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  prices  on  anything  I 
wanted.  They  did  not  all  quote  the  same  prices;  some  of  them 
were  higher  than  others. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  whom  did  you  enter  into  negotiations) 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company;  the  Oswego 
Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  did  those  respective  companies  quote 
you? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  each  one  quoted 
now,  but  I  closed  most  of  my  contracts  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  similarity  or  variance  in  prices  1 

Mr.  Littleton.  There  was  a  variance  in  prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Littleton.  As  much  as  8,  10,  or  12  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Stafford.  However,  you  entered  into  a  contract  with  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.  to  supply  you  all  of  your  paper 

Mr.  Littleton.  Not  all.  I  had  some  contracts  with  W.  H.  Parsons 
&  Co.,  and  some  with  the  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  contracts  were  entered  into  after  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  had  notified  you  that  they  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  supply  you  with  paper  to  supply  your  customers? 
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Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  what  price  does  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  supply  you 
with  paper  under  contract? 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  price  varies  according  to  the  location  and 
destination  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  price  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  no;  I  made  all  of  my  contracts  at  this  time 
delivered  at  destination. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  of  course,  that  was  based  upon  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  Littleton.  They  based  upon  f .  o.  b.  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  price  that  is,  based  upon  f .  o.  b. 
mills? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No ;  I  do  not  positively. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  contracts  have  you  with  H.  G.  Craig  & 
Co.  that  were  made  after  this  designated  date? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  counting  them  over 
carefully. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  the  comparison  of 
prices  of  that  which  you  are  now  paying  and  that  which  you  paid 
prior  to  the  time  you  had  contracts  with  the  International  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  can  rive  you  some  instance  of  that.  Take 
the  Register,  at  Norristown,  Pa.  I  bought  that  paper  under  the 
last  contract  from  the  International  Paper  Company  at  $2.20,  leas 
5  per  cent,  delivered. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  was  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Littleton.  It  was  executed  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of 
1906.    The  contract  was  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  $2.20.  What  is  the  rate  at  which  you  are  now 
supplying  that  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  $2.70  less  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  paper  furnished  by  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir.  Don't  understand  me  that  the  Register, 
of  Norristown,  got  that  paper  at  the  price  I  just  named.  I  sola  that 
at  $2.25  net  when  I  was  paying  $2.20  less  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  this  $2.70  rate  the  price  that  the  Norristown 
paper  is  paying? 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  is  what  they  pay  now,  less  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  pay  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  for  that  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  $2.60  less  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  other  instances  which  you  can  cite 
showing  the  increase  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir.  The  Register  Publishing  Company,  of 
Danville,  Va.    We  sold  them  at  $2.35  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  a  contract  executed  m  1906? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir;  and  are  now  selling  them  at  $2.85  less  2 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  that  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Ipay  $2.75  less  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  pay  $2.75  less  3  per  cent, 
who  do  you  get  thatpaper  from? 

Mr.  Littleton.  H.  O.  Craig  &  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  buy  paper  from  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 
at  $2.75;  why  do  you  pay  them  so  much  for  your  paper!  That  is 
for  paper  delivered  ! 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  bought  your 
paper  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Probably  you  did  not  hear  what  I  said.  I  said 
that  in  making  new  contracts  this  year  I  have  made  them  all  f .  o.  b. 
destination. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  submit  to  these  various  paper  companies 
the  amounts  of  paper  that  you  wanted  for  delivery  at  the  respective 
points? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  they  quoted  you  prices  on  them! 

Mr.  Littleton.  Quoted  me  prices  delivered;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  have  to  go  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  to  buy 
paper,  you  yourself  being  a  jobber  in  paper,  while  H.  6.  Craig  &  Co. 
seem  to  get  m  all  cases  the  3  per  cent  I  Why  can't  you  buy  paper  from 
the  manufacturers! 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  can  and  do. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you,  instead  of  paying  3  per  cent  that 
in  this  case  is  an  advance  of  nearly  10  cents  a  hundred! 

Mr.  Littleton.  In  what  way;  what  do  you  mean  by  an  advance! 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  that  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  gets. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  their 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  know  they  are  not  working  for  their 
health  .entirely ;  but  being  a  jobber,  why  is  it  you  can  not  buy  from 
the  mills  at  the  same  price  that  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  buys  from  the  mills! 
Instead  of  that  you  have  to  go  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co., who  take  a  rake-off 
of  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  buy  from  the  mills.  I  have  contracts  with 
other  companies. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  seem  to  buy  mostly  from  selling  agents. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  that  for  the  very  reason  that  before  I  went  to 
the  International  Paper  Company — did  you  ever  have  any  expe- 
rience with  publishers  of  daily  papers;  were  you  ever  around  when 
one  of  them  ran  short  of  paper! 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  Know  that  I  was  ever  around  when  one  of 
them  ran  short  of  paper,  but  I  have  had  some  experience  with  them 

Mr.  Littleton.  We  nave  a  contract  with  a  daily  paper  using  rolls,, 
and  you  can  not  pick  up  rolls  in  warehouses  over  the  country.  But 
we  carry  rolls  in  our  warehouses,  and  I  guess  we  are  about  the  only 
jobbing  house  in  this  part  of  the  country  mat  does.  If  you  are  selling 
a  daily  paper  rolls  under  contract  the  proprietor  of  that  paper  looks  to 
you  to  have  the  paper  there.  You  can  not  explain  to  him  that 
freight  trains  have  been  delayed,  or  that  there  has  been  a  drought  at 
the  mill,  nor  about  a  shortage  of  wood  pulp.  He  will  not  listen  to 
anything  like  that.  He  has  a  contract  with  you  and  he  looks  to  you. 
For  instance,  I  made  a  contract  with  a  daily  paper  using  quite  a  large 
quantity  on  a  mill  that  only  had  one  mill,  and  a  one-mill  concern  will 
generally  sail  pretty  close  to  the  output;  in  other  words,  they  figure  on 
selling  cheaper  so  that  they  can  keep  running  all  the  time.  Accidents 
are  bound  to  happen  in  the  best  regulated  mills;  and  suppose  some- 
thing happens  to  that  mill,  then  they  can  not  fill  my  order. 
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The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  a  large  share  of  the  mills  of  the 
country  do  have  contracts  directly  with  consumers. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Some  of  them  do;  a  great  many  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  hare  had  no  instance  yet  where  there  has 
been  any  great  trouble  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  know  that  I  have  had  trouble,  in  this  way:  At 
least  I  would  have  had  trouble  if  it  had  been  but  one  mill,  but  by 
having  a  contract  at  a  place  where  there  were  a  number  of  mills 
back  of  it,  if  that  particular  mill  where  the  contract  is  placed  for  any 
reason  can  not  fill  an  order,  then  they  can  ship  from  another  mill,  but 
I  have  to  keep  that  paper,  regardless  of  what  I  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  3  per  cent  more  to  a  pub- 
lisher to  get  paper  in  that  manner,  where  his  supply  may  come  from 
the  reservoir  of  a  number  of  mills,  rather  than  to  take  the  chances  on 
obtaining  this  supplv^from  one  mill  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Some  of  them  pay  more  than  3  per  cent  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  going  to  have  their  supply. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  need  to  pay  it! 

Mr.  Littleton.  They  do  not  have  to;  tney  do  not  have  to  buy 
it  from  me.  If  they  do  not  want  to  pay  my  price,  there  are  plenty 
of  other  places  where  they  can  go. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  whether  there  are 
other  places,  and  whether  they  do  have  to  buy  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Littleton.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  I  could  always 
get  paper  when  I  wanted  it,  and  as  much  as  I  wanted. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  has  been  your  experience,  why  do  you  pay 
3  per  cent  more  to  get  it  from  H.  O.  Craig  &  Co.  f 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  don't  know  as  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that  you  do;  we  know  that  H.  Q.  Craig 
&  Co.  gets  the  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  will  prove  to  you  right  there  that  I  do  not  have  to 
pay  them  more  than  I  pay  other  people.  I  have  some  instances  here 
where  I  have  asked  for  competitive  bids  on  the  same  order,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  they  would  like  to  have  me  give  away  their 
prices 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  they 
would  like  it  or  not,  we  want  them. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Here  is  a  case  at  Reading,  Pa.  Manufacturers' 
Paper  Company  quotes  me  $2.40,  less  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  some  paper  at  Beading,  Pa.! 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir;  the  News. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Date  is  March  30  of  this  year.  W.  H.  Parsons 
&  Co.  quotes  me  $2.50  less  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Same  date  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir.  The  Finch-Pruyn  Company  quote  me 
$2.60  net.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company  quote  me  $2.50 
net.    I  can  not  see  any  collusion  there,  can  you? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  quotation  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  f 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  haven't  their  price.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
asked  them  or  not.  The  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
quoted  me  $2.60  less  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Here  is  the  point,  whether  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  quote  in 
competition  with  them. 
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Mr.  Littleton.  I  thought  I  had  a  quotation  from  them  pn  that 
particular  order,  but  if  I  did  I  have  lost  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  to  us  all  the  quotations  that  you 
have? 

Mr.  Littleton.  All  I  had;  yes.  Here  is  a  case  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
dated  March  3.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  quoted  me  $2.65  less  3  per  cent. 
Oswego  Falls  Paper  Company  quoted  me  $2.60  less  3  per  cent.  I 
quoted  my  customer  $2.65  less  2  per  cent.     Here  is  his  reply  [reads]: 

Your  price  is  too  high,  and  on  that  account  I  have  had  to  give  the  order  to  another 
party,  who  quoted  a  considerably  lower  figure.  We  have  bought  most  of  our  paper 
from  you  in  the  past,  and  we  would  have  liked  to  have  given  you  this  order,  out 
the  difference  in  price  was  so  peat  that  I  could  not  do  it.  Unless  otherwise  advised 
by  you  I  shall  not  return  to  the  mill  the  cores  of  the  last  car  until  I  can  send  them 
altogether,  which  will  be  about  May  1. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper  is  that? 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  Morning  News,  Lancaster,  Pa.  I  found  out 
where  that  order  went.  It  went  to  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Company  at  $2.50.  You  see  there  was  a  case  where  they  did  not 
have  to  buy  from  me.  My  price  was  not  low  enough.  They  had 
different  prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  was  that  paper  paying  you  before  this 
date) 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  really  don't  remember:  I  haven't  it  in  mind. 
That  is  a  paper  that  does  not  contract.  They  buy  on  the  open 
order.  Whenever  they  want  a  car,  they  get  prices.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  induce  them  to  make  a  contract,  but  we  have  been  selling 
them  for  a  good  many  years. 

I  have  here  another  case.  This  is  a  quotation  for  Albany,  Ga., 
under  date  of  March  17,  1908.  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.  quote  3  cents 
less  3  per  cent  thirty  days  f.  o.  b.  Albany.  That  is  for  sheet  news. 
Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  quote  $2.90  f.  o.  b.  Albany 
less  3  per  cent.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  quote  $3.10  f.  o.  b.  Albany  less  3 
per  cent.    There  is  quite  a  variation  there  in  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  every  variation  is  in  favor  of  the  mills;  in  other 
words,  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  quotes  the  highest  price. 

Mr.  Littleton.  But  I  did  not  have  to  buy  from  them.  When  I 
go  after  an  order  I  work  on  the  lowest  price  to  make  my  profit.  In 
explanation  of  these  quotations  I  will  say  that  I  communicated  them 
to  our  salesman,  and  he  replied:  "Inclosed  find  orders  from  Albany. 
Atti  sony  I  could  not  get  the  order  for  a  car  of  news.  J.  W.  Butler 
Paper  Company  quoted  $2.47  at  the  mill,  and  guaranteed  the  freight 
rate  of  40  cents  less  3  per  cent  thirty  days." 

The  Chairman.  What  place  is  this  f 

Mr.  Littleton.  Albany,  Ga.  That  is  a  veiy  much  lower  price 
than  I  could  quote.  The  salesman  further  said:  r< I  told  Mr.  Davis" — 
he  is  the  publisher  of  the  paper — ' '  that  I  had  doubts  about  Butler 
furnishing  it  at  that  price,  Dut  he  wired  the  order  in  this  afternoon 
and  asked  them  to  wire  at  once  if  they  could  fill  it.  I  am  not  going 
to  stay  over,  but  Mr.  Davis  will  wire  me  at  Atlanta  to-morrow  morn- 
ing if  they  can  not  fill  the  order.19  Mr.  White  did  not  get  a  telegram, 
so  I  guess  they  got  the  order. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company! 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  don't  know  that  it  was. 

^  Mr.  Stafford.  If  you  had  read  the  hearings  you  would  have 
discovered  it. 
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Mr.  Littleton.  The  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  is  quite  a 
large  concern,  and  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  buy 
every  bit  of  news  from  one  concern.    Of  course  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  may  be  others  besides  the  St* 
Regis,  and  I  suspect  there  were.  But  what  I  was  seeking  to  inquire 
from  you  was  why  the  manufacturers,  who  insist  that  H.  Q.  Craig 
&  Co.  are  not  their  exclusive  agents,  should  not  quote  to  you  as 
low  a  price  as  they  must  quote  to  H.  Q.  Craig  &  Co.,  you  both  being 
jobbers. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  That 
is  between  the  manufacturers  and  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  I  can  see  one 
reason  for  it.  As  I  understand  it,  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  of  the  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you,  when  you  buy  paper  from  the  manu- 
facturer, buy  it  on  your  account  and  sell  it  on  your  account — that 
is,  you  are  responsible  for  the  account  yourself  the  same  as  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.  are? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes;  well 

The  Chairman.  And  your  credit  is  probably  as  good  with  the 
manufacturers  as  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.'s  credit? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  a  mill  can  do  business  with  a  great  deal  less 
office  force  under  that  plan,  I  should  imagine.  Under  this  plan  they 
would  probably  have  200  or  300  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  sell  all  of 
their  paper  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  in  that  way.  from  many  of  these 
mills) 

Mr.  Littleton.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  does  not  save  them  an  office  force  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  about  that.  I 
know  that  in  our  mill  we  would  rather  have  all  the  output  in  one 
place,  if  we  could,  instead  of  hustling  round  for  orders  and  keeping 
a  separate  set  of  accounts. 

Tne  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  kind  of  an  understanding  with 
the  paper  manufacturers  or  with  selling  agents  in  reference  to 
advancing  the  price  last  year? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  indeed.  They  did  not  ask  us  about  it.  When 
we  wanted  to  buy  news  we  had  to  go  into  the  market  and  get  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  any  restrictions 
of  the  output  of  the  mills  in  order,  in  your  opinion,  to  maintain  the 
price! 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir.  I  can  only  speak  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. We  have  always  been  able  to  get  just  what  paper  we  wanted, 
and  just  when. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  upward  tendency  in  price  of  news- 
print paper  cease  t 

Mr.  Littleton.  Cease f    Do  you  mean  recently! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Why,  along  about-^-well,  along  about  in  March,  I 
guess.  It  had  been  stationary  for  quite  a  while  up  to  until  about,  I 
think,  probably  in  March. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  decline  do  you  think  there  has  been 
since  the  1st  of  March! 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  greatest  decline  that  I  have  heard  of,  that  has 
been  mentioned  to  me,  is  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  the  quotations  which  you  have  received,  and 
the  contracts  which  you  know  have  been  made,  would  indicate  some 
decline.  I  judge! 

Mr.  Littleton.  Slightly;  yes;  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  market  is  not  quite  as  firm  now  as  it  was  a 
year  aeol 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  don't  think  any  market  is  as  firm  as  it  was  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  reduced  your  working  days  or  workinghount 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir;  but  we  are  running  on  stock.  We  are 
not  selling  all  we  make  by  a  long  ways. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  last  summer  in 
obtaining  paper  upon  your  orders? 

Mr.  Littleton.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  experience  a  shortage  of  supply  then! 

Mr.  Littleton.  We  kept  every  paper  we  had  going  without  any 
extra  expense  to  ourselves  or  anyone  else  so  far  as  I  Know.  When 
I  ordered  it  it  was  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  Did  all  of  the  paper  which  you  were  under  con- 
tract to  supply  come  under  contracts  which  you  had  with  mills  in 
each  case? 

Mr.  Littleton.  All  that  we  were  under  contract  to  supply)  yes; 
but  in  addition  to  our  contract  paper  we  furnish  hundreds  of  weekly 
papers  all  over  the  country  who  buy  in  small  lots.  We  carry  in 
warehouses  10  or  12  cars  of  news  all  the  time  to  fill  such  orders  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  contracts  with  mills  covering  all  of 
that  paper  1 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir;  never  had  a  contract  for  anything  for 
our  stock. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  that  on  the  market) 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  buy  that  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  prioes  of  that  ran  to  you 
last  year? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  bought — let  me  see — in  the  fall  of  1906  I 
bought  some  news  as  low  as  SI. 90,  but  very  little,  and  the  reason  why 
I  got  it  at  that  price  was 

The  Chairman.  That  was  delivered? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  what  was  known  as  "side  runs.91 
I  was  paying  regularly  for  news  about  $2.25,  regular  standard  news 
delivered  in  Hagerstown. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  about  how  many  issues  of  the  paper  do  you  supply 
for  all  kinds  or  for  any  purposes. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  haven't  any  idea.  Our  purchases  run  any- 
where from  $10,000  to  $25,000,  depending  upon  how  much  they  use 
a  month.  Some  papers  use  a  great  deal  more  a  month  than  others, 
depending  upon  the  advertising.  Take,  now,  for  instance,  it  is 
slack;  very  little  advertising;  they  are  all  curtailing,  and  are  not 
using  as  much  paper  as  before. 

Mr.  Sims.  Last  summer  and  fall,  when  there  was  a  great  demand, 
did  vou  have  any  trouble  in  asking  and  receiving  quotations! 

mi.  Littleton.  Not  a  particle. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  did  not  withdraw  their  quotations  if  you  did  not 
accept  them  in  so  many  hours! 

Mr.  Littleton.  No. 
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Mr.  Sims.  You  did  business  in  the  usual  way? 

Mr.  Littleton.  In  the  usual  way.  though  sometimes  a  little  slow 
about  shipping  on  account  of  the  rusn;  that  is,  they  did  not  ship  quite 
as  promptly  as  they  do  nowadays. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  were  you  receiving  paper  from  at  that 
time;  on  the  market,  not  on  contracts? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  I 
bought  some  from  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company.  I  bought 
some  from  H.G.Craig  &  Co.;  and  recently, this  year, I  bought  some 
from  the  Finch-Pruyn  Company,  stock. 

The  Chairman.  fiy  the  way,  is  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company 
a  selling  company  or  a  manufacturing  company  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positively,  but  I 
understand  that  they  have  some  mills,  but  whether  they  own  them 
I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  price  advance  to  you  last  year 
on  this  paper  that  you  bought  for  sale  at  market  prices? 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  highest  price  that  I  paid  for  stock  paper  was 
$2.65,  rolls,  and  $2.80  for  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that) 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  was  along  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  and 
the  first  month  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  advance  was  that  on  the  price  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  previous? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  not  remember  positively.  I  think  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  previous  my  price  was  something  like  $2.35,  but 
I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  1st  of  January,  1907? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes.    The  price  of  sheet  news  did  go  to  the  highest 

Eoint  quoted  to  me,  $2.80,  but  I  did  not  buy  but  1  car  at  that  price.    I 
ought  considerable  before  the  price  reached  that  point,  and  by  the 
time  I  bought  again  the  price  had  dropped  a  little  bit,  about  15  cents. 
^  The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  information  that  you  wish  to 
give  us? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  that  would  be  of 
any  value  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  more  time,  I  am  sure  that  we  could  hear 
you  further. 
Mr.  Remington,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  H.  REMINGTON,  OF  WATERTOWN, 

N.  Y. — Continued. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  record  on  page  171  is  the  report  of  an  article 
purporting  to  have  been  published  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of 
'  jptember  12,  1907,  in  which,  among  other  things,  is  stated: 

An  advance  of  15  cents  a  hundred  on  news  paper  was  announced  last  week  as  a  result 
of  a  meeting  in  New  York,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the  eastern  news  mills  were  rep- 
resented. Most  of  the  northern  New  York  manufacturers  making  this  grade  of  paper 
are  said  to  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  meeting.  The  new  prices  agreed  upon  bv 
the  manufacturers  at  last  week's  meeting  are  as  follows:  On  carload  orders  the  price  is 
to  be  $2.65  per  hundredweight  in  rolls  and  $2.80  in  Bheets.  On  regular  contracts  of  not 
less  than  2,000  tons  the  new  price  is  $2.50  in  rolls  and  $2.65  in  sheets.  Prevailing  con- 
ditions in  the  raw  material  market  are  given  as  a  main  reason  for  this  latest  increase  in 
the  price  of  print  paper. 
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Among  the  mills  said  to  have  been  represented  at  the  meeting  were 
various  mills,  including  the  Remington-Martin  Company,  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  Do  you  know  about  such  a  meeting,  or  about  any 
meeting  having  been  held  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Remington.  There  has  been  no  such  meeting  held  that  I 
know  of.  I  have  talked  over  trade  conditions  with  various  manu- 
facturers at  different  times.  • 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  there  a  meeting  at  that  time  in  which 
the  following  mills  were  represented:  The  Cliff  Paper  Company,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  Berlin,  N.  IL; 
Gould  Paper  Company,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y.;  ot.  Regis  Paper  Coni- 

8anv,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Taggart's  Paper  Comnany,  Watertown, 
[.  i.;  St.  Croix  Paper  Company  Woodland,  Me.;  Remington- 
Martin  Company,  Watertown,  N.  i .,  and  Malone  Paper  Company, 
Mai  one,  N.  Y.,  or  any  of  those  mills? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  can  not  state  that  therewas  a  meeting  held  at 
that  time.  I  will  say  this  only:  That  at  various  times  during  1907 
I  had  met  at  different  times  in  New  York  some  of  these  same  people, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  met  them  at  a  regular  meeting 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  might  have  been  irregular  meetings. 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  I  have  had  conferences  at  different  times 
with  different  people. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  Do  you  go  over  at  times  the  Paper  Trade  Journal? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  I  sometimes  read  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  about  this  article  having  been 
published  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  recall  now.  Sometimes  I  read  the 
papfer  and  sometimes  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  called  to  your  attention) 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  particularly.  I  do  not  recall  it  now.  I 
may  possibly  have  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  meeting  did  you  have  at  that  time 
with  any  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  I  had  been — for  instance,  when  I  have 
been  in  New  York  I  have  met  various  ones  at  various  hotels  that  I 
have  been  stopping  at. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  asked  to  come  to  New  York  by  anyone 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  call  of  any 
sort  by  letter,  telegraph,  or  telephone,  or  otherwise,  for  a  representa- 
tive or  your  company  to  come  to  New  York  about  that  time  to  meet 
other  representatives  of  other  companies? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  received  letters  at  times  from  different 
paper  manufacturers  stating  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  discuss 
our  trade  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  then  have  you  had  meetings  to  discuss 
those  trade  conditions  following  the  receipt  of  such  letters? 
s  Mr.  Remington.  I  have  met  various  manufacturers  at  different 
times. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  did  you  have  such  a  meeting  last 
September? 
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Mr.  Remington.  I  could  not  say  positively  whether  we  did  or  not. 
I  met  various  manufacturers  at  different  times  throughout  the  year. 
I  cpn  not  give  dates  because  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  so  much  about  dates;  tell  us  about 
one  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  we  have  had  a  meeting  of  a  few  people 
Ubgether  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  prices  of  all  materials  were 
advancing;  we  compared  notes  on  that  point,  found  it  to  be  a  fact, 
and  after  this  we  have  sometimes — I  say  "we  have/'  but  I  mean  the 
Remington-Martin  Company  have — sometimes  advanced  the  price 
of  their  paper,  simply  notified  certain  people  who  were  selling  our 
paper  that  our  prices  would  be,  until  further  notice,  not  less  than 
such  and  such  a  price. 

Th*  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  of  these  meetings  at  the  office 
of  IL  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  we  had  a  conference  there  once  that  I 
remember  of. 

The  Chairman.  Last  summer  some  time? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  after  the  International  Paper  Company 
had  advanced  its  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  know  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany did  advance  its  price. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  slow  in  the  paper 
business,  then. 

Mr.  Remington.  Is  that  so? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discovered  that  fact;  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  would  accuse  you  of  being  slow,  either. 

Mr.  Remington.  We  nm  our  own  business,  and  do  not  ask  odds 
of  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  what  other  people  are  ask- 
ing of  other  people? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  a  way  of  finding  out  what  the  market  is. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  Know  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  had  advanced  the  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  didn't  know,  but  I  find  out  in  various  ways  that 
paper  is  selling  for  about  so  and  so,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
the  International  Paper  Company  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is,  you  acquire  information  enough  to  make 
you  suspect  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  advanced  its 
price. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  that  meeting  at  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.'s  last  fall, 
who  else  was  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  can  not  recollect.  I  can  recollect  one  or  two 
men,  certainly,  if  you  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  let  me  see — Mr.  John  A.  Davis  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  selling  agent. 

Mr.  Remington.  He  is  the  selling  agent  connected  with  Craig  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  do  you  remember  as  being  there  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  Mr.  H.  L.  Paddock  was  there,  of  Oswego 
Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Outterson  there? 
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Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  recollect;  I  don't  know.  My  memory  is 
rather  hazy  as  to  who  was  there  at  that  time.  I  do  not  remember  of 
Outterson  being  there. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  a  very  important  meeting. 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Who  called  the  meeting ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  I  had  a  letter  from  Craig  &  Co.  stating 

that  if  I  was  going  to  be  in  New  York  at  a  certain  time  I  was  invited 

to  call.     I  have  letters  of  that  kind  very  often.    That  is  nothing  new. 

s  The  Chairman.  Were  you  intending  to  be  in  New  York  about  that 

time? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  presume  so.    I  am  very  often  there  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate  you  went. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  discussed  at  the  meeting,  the  increased 
cost  of  manufacturing  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  That  was  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  cost  of  labor) 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  cost  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  that  was  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  decreased  hours  of  labor! 

Mr.  Remington.  Oh,  I  don't  know  how  much  detail  it  went  into* 
I  think  those  subjects  were  discussed  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  General  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  that  there  ought  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  And  that  paper  was  not  selling  as  high  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  expect  to  go  out  and  cut  each  other's 
throats,  or  endeavor  to  get  some  price  that  you  could  maintain? 

Mr.  Remington.  That  is  rather  a  hard  question  to  answer,  Mr. 
Mann,  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  meeting  on  the  square,  or  was  it  a  confi-, 
dence  game  on  the  part  of  two  or  three  ? 

Mr.  Kemington.  I  don't  know  how  that  would  work  out.  In  a 
strong  market  we  are  not  very  likely  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  expected,  when  you  raised  the  price  of 
paper,  that  everyone  would  submit  to  it? 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  The 
price  of  paper  was  not  raised  in  a  general  way  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
about  what  other  people  said. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  any  price  considered  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  were  talked  about  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Remington.  In  a  general  way,  yes.  I  think  it  was  intimated 
that  roll  news  ought  not  to  bring  less  than  2\  cents,  <5r  something  of 
that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  About  $2.50  was  to  be  the  minimum  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  know  about  that.  It  was  intimated 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
any  agreement  about  the  price  of  anything. 
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The  Chairman.  There  was  an  agreement  of  minds  that  the  price 
of  paper  had  been  too  low,  and  that  there  should  be  an  increase? 

Mr.  Remington.  There  was  an  agreement  of  my  mind,  but  I  do 
not  blow  anything  about  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  agreement  acquiesced  in? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  could  not  say  about  that.  I  notified  them 
what  our  price  was. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  what  took  place,  would  a  man  be  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  the  price  should 
be  $2.50? 

Mr.  Remington.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  anybody  who  sold  paper  under  the  present  conditions 
for  less  than  2  J  cents  per  roll  was  not  a  very  good  business  man. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  prior  to  that  time  raised  the  price  of  your 
paper  to  any  of  your  customers,  or  anyone  to  whom  you  quoted 
prices? 

Mr.  Remington.  Our  price  had  been  gradually  raisins  since  the 
1st  of  January,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  at  that 
time  among  you  that  you  were  all  good  business  men? 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  there  was  no  such  consensus  of  opinion. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  they  were  pretty  poor  ones. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  proposed  to  be  better  business  men? 

Mr.  Remington.  To  be  better  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  price  of  $2.50.  You  stated  yesterday  that 
you  increased  the  price  of  paper  on  the  average,  during  the  year  1907, 
about  $8  a  ton. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  believe  my  figure  is  shown  in  that  way.  That 
is  what  we  were  raising  to  m   1906,  which  was  the  low  point. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  do  you  manufacture  in  a  year; 
or,  how  much  did  you  manufacture  and  sell  during  1907? 

Mr.  Remington.  48,300  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be  in  cost  over 

Mr.  Remington.  Nearly  $400,000. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  you  sold  it  for  at  the  rate  prevailing 
in  1906? 

Mr.  Remington.  Whatever  that  would  figure. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  figure  $386,000. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  so,  yes;  I  guess  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  increased 
cost  of  the  product  to  you  was  such  sum  as  that? 

Mr.  Remington.  The  little  table  that  I  left  with  the  stenographer 
gives  all  of  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  Gives  the  information  as  to  what  we  asked  you? 

Mr.  Remington.  Adds  cost  as  well  as  other  expense. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  such  sum  as  $386,000,  was  there? 

Mr.  Remington,  I  want  to  refer  to  my  tables  before  I  answer 
that  question.  * 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  notion  about  that? 

Mr.  Remington.  Certainly  I  have  a  notion  about  it.  In  1906  we 
were  really  doing  a  losing  business.  We  did  not  make  the  interest 
on  our  money  invested.  In  1907  we  made  the  interest  on  our  money 
invested  and  something  additional,  if  we  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  depreciation. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Remington,  of  course  you  are  aware 
that  you  are  not  liable  to  prosecution  for  anything  that  you  state 
before  this  committee.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  to  us  that  there 
was  no  agreement  or  understanding  reached  at  this  meeting  you 
referred  to  in  New  York  last  fall  under  which  there  was  to  be  a  con- 
certed increase  in  the  asking  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  I  will  so  state. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  so  state! 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  increase  the  price  of  paper 
following  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  know  that  we  increased  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  making  increases  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Remington.  Right  along  as  the  market  would  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  other  meetings  excepting  this 
one  that  you  have  referred  to? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  stated  that  I  have  met  various  manufacturers 
several  times  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  At  various  meetings  where  different  manufac- 
turers met  by  appointment 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  by  appointment,  no. 

The  Chairman.  But  were  asked  to  come  together,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Remington.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  often  meet  gentlemen  in  the  paper 
tade;  you  have  since  you  came  down  here. 

Mr.  Remington.  Certainly.  We  discuss  general  trade  conditions 
in  a  general  way.  I  think  I  have  broached  the  subject  several  times 
to  various  members  since  I  have  been  here. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  improper  about  people 
engaged  in  a  business  discussing  with  each  other  the  increased  cost  of 
production,  the  decreased  cost  of  production,  or  necessity  for  an 
advance  of  price.  The  cost  of  production  was  evidently  increasing, 
and  I  judge  thaf  you  were  all  more  or  less  in  a  plight  about  the  supply 
of  wood  pulp.  But  there  was  no  reason  why,  if  you  had  any  sucn 
meetings  as  that,  you  should  not  give  us  the  mformation. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  nothing  further  to  state,  Mr.  Mann,  than 
I  have  already  stated. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  only  one  meeting  that  you  attended  in 
response  to  a  letter  that  there  would  be  such  a  meeting  in  New  York 
City,  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Remington.  There  has  been  no  regularly  called  meeting.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  stated  before,  I  am  in  New  York  very  often 
anyway,  and  I  have  letters  from  various  people  at  times  who  would 
like  to  have  me  come  in  and  see  them  a  minute  at  a  certain  place  to 
discuss  the  trade  conditions,  the  cost  of  raw  material,  and  the  cost 
of  .manufacturing  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  such  letters  did  you  receive  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  couldn't  say  positively.  I  may  have  received 
three  or  four  letters,  possibly— I  couldn't  state  positively. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  receive  some  letters  during  1906? 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  not  that  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  received  them  during  any  year  prior  to 
1907? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  were  present  at  this  one  meeting  you 
speak  of  in  the  summer  of  1907,  at  the  office  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  any  more  than  I  have  already  stated  to  Mr. 
Mann. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  Terr  indefinite.  As  you  are  an  unwilling 
witness,  I  was  trying  to  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the  number  pres- 
ent at  some  of  these  meetings. 

Mr.  Remington.  There  might  have  been  a  half  a  dozen  people 
there,  possibly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  were  not  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  hardly  think  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  were  all  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Remington.  On,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  International  Paper  Company  repre- 
sented at  any  of  these  meetings  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  recollect  that  they  ever  were. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  for  the  present. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR,  EDWIN  A.  MERRITT,  JR.,  07  POTSDAM,  N.  T. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Edwin  A.  Merritt.  I  reside  at  Potsdam,  St.  Law- 
rence County,  N.  Y.  I  am  the  temporary  receiver  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company,  which  is  a  property 
located  about  4  miles  above  the  village,  and  we  there  manufacture 
ground  wood.  We  do  not  make  paper,  and  we  are  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  tariff  on  ground  wood  left  where  it  is,  as  a  part  of  this  proposi- 
tion.  I  have  not  read  the  record  with  any  care,  and  so  I  do  not  know 
just  how  you  care  to  have  me  proceed.  Shall  I  say  what  I  have  to 
say? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  that  subject 
especially.    Proceed  in  any  way  you  wish. 

Mr.  Merritt.  We  buy  all  our  wood  in  Canada  and  it  amounts  to  a 
considerable  amount.  We  have  not  as  large  a  mill,  of  course,  as  some 
of  the  individual  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  but  we 
made  last  year  about  18,000  tons  of  ground  wood  entirely  from  Canada 
spruce  shipped  in  on  cars  from  various  points  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  over  the  Grand  Trunk,  over  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the 
North  Shore  lines;  and  we  had  wood  come  by  the  way  of  the  canal 
up  to  Rouses  Point,  and  there  shipped  over  the  O.  ana  L.  C.  branch 
of  the  New  York  Central.  We  keep  a  man  in  Canada  to  buy  our 
wood  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  wood  market  over  there.  Of 
course  the  committee  knows  there  is  no  export  duty  on  Canada  wood 
either  rough  or  rossed.  We  buy  wood  that  is  peeled,  hand-peeled 
wood,  or  machine-barked  wood,  called  rossed  wood,  there  being  some- 
what of  a  difference  in  the  price  generally  between  hand-peeled  wood 
and  rossed  wood;  and  there  is  always  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
well  manufactured,  and  whether  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of 
balsam  and  tamarack  in  it  than  there  ought  to  be,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 
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Now,  I  think  all  that  I  know  that  bears  on  this  contention  that  this 
committee  has  under  consideration  is  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
wood  itself  in  Canada.  I  would  like  to  say  before  I  touch  that  subject 
that  at  this  mill  we  have  a  very  high  head  and  a  good  stream.  It  is 
on  the  Racquette  River,  with  a  head  of  83  feet.  We  knew  that  we 
could  never  buy  any  Adirondack  wood,  because  all  the  timber  lands 
on  the  river  which  would  be  accessible  belonged  to  the  Racquette 
River  Paper  Company;  the  Remingtons,  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Reming- 
ton represents;  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  then  on  the 
headwaters  such  estates  as  the  A.  A.  Low  property,  the  W.  G.  Rocke- 
feller, and  the  Whitney  estate,  and  so  forth;  so  that  on  our  whole 
stream  there  would  not  be  any  possibility  of  getting  a  sufficient  block 
of  property  to  furnish  and  keep  from  year  to  year  the  wood  to  run  our 
mill.  And  it  is  the  established  policy  that  mills  that  are  operating 
there  now  should  have  sufficient  holdings  to  give  them  an  annual 
supply.  For  instance,  the  Racqette  River  Paper  Company  now  have 
90,000  acres,  and  their  experience  is  that  by  cutting  down  to  10 
inches  they  have  got  sufficient  supply  for  their  mill,  together  with 
some  reforesting  they  may  do,  although  they  have  not  gone  into  that 
yet.  So  we  do  not  take  that  into  consideration,  but  arrange  to  use 
Canada  wood. 

Now  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  price  of  wood  in  Canada  has 
advanced  very  considerably.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  said 
here  by  other  people  in  regard  to  that  at  all;  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  record,  but  that  would  not  be  important  so 
far  as  my  testimony  is  concerned  anyway;  but  the  apprenension,  I 
take  it,  that  to  clean  up  the  holdings  of  timber  which  the  big  paper 
industries  have  in  the  Eastern  States  would  destroy  the  value  of 
their  timber  limits  as  they  now  exist,  has  sent  them  over  to  Canada. 
They  have  bought  an  unusual  amount,  and  cleaned  up  last  year  all 
the  pulp  wood  in  Canada  that  could  be  put  on  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  was  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  they  have  discovered,  I  take  it,  that  if  they 
are  going  to  continue  in  business  permanently,  and  have  these  cor- 
porations represent  something  besides  water  power  in  fifty  jears 
from  now,  tnat  they  have  got  to  cut  their  timber  conservatively, 
and  either  let  nature  replace  it  or  reforest  by  scientific  methods,  or 
else  curtail  their  production,  or  else  acquire  somewhere  timber 
enough  to  give  them  t)ie  annual  supply.-  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, here,  as  being  somewhat  interested  in  the  paper  business,  but 
in  the  way  I  have  described,  that  there  has  always  been  great  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  certain  people  about  the  attitude  of 
these  timber  owners,  at  least  in  my  locality. 

Mr.  Usher,  who  is  dead,  and  Mr.  Sisson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Racauette  River  Paper  Company,  and  Mr.  Remington  himself  here, 
are  tne  only  people  that  ever  did  anything  to  protect  the  soft  wood 
of  the  Adirondacks  that  I  know  of  on  our  river,  because  they  are 
smart  enough  men  to  know  that  they  can  not  eat  their  cake  and  have 
it,  too.  They  do  not  destroy  their  timber,  they  do  not  destroy  their 
land,  they  watch  it,  they  plant  it,  and  the  impression  has  been  given 
by  some  of  the  people  whose  interests  are  to  buy  stuff  cheap  at  anj 
cost  that  the  lumbermen  are  the  vandals  of  the  woods,  but  that  is 
entirely  erroneous.    I  know  something  about  these  timber  holdings 
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myself  by  persona]  inspection,  having  been  over  them,  and  I  take  it 
the  Racquette  River  Paper  Company's  holdings — they  do  a  large 
business,  thev  make  lumber  and  paper  and  sell  some  pulp,  and  I  h*7& 
no  doubt  whatever  that  their  property  is  worth  more  every  year, 
and  has  got  more  soft  wood  on  it  every  year,  because  they  are  people 
who  regard  the  value  of  it,  they  appreciate  it,  and  they  do  not  let 
their  men  slaughter  it,  and  they  cut  it  out  scientifically.  They  are 
protecting  the  woods.  But  that,  however,  is  not  my  particular  busi- 
ness. I  think  that  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  increase  of  price 
of  wood  in  Canada.  They  desire  to  save  the  cut  on  this  side,  and 
ulso  the  fact  that  the  conditions  seemed  to  be  unusual  last  year  in 
regard  to  demand,  which  of  course  had  its  natural  effect  in  putting 
up  the  price.  Wood  advanced,  delivered  at  our  mill  at  Potsdam, 
from  $9  and  a  shilling  in  1906 — - — 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  prices  in  cents,  not  shillings. 

Mr.  Merritt.  New  York  State  folks  sometimes  use  shillings.  It 
was  $9.12£  along  in  1906,  delivered,  for  4-foot  hand-peeled  wood. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  a  cord  of  peeled  wood  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  For  peeled  wood  4  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  Not  on  the  basis  of  rough  wood? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  rough  wood ;  do  not 
buy  it,  and  never  bargained  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  reduced  to  rough  wood? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No;  it  is  128  cubic  feet  of  peeled  wood,  4  feet  long. 
We  have  got  it  gradually  advanced  from  $9.12£  during  1907  to  $10.75 
and  $11  and  $11.50;  and  I  paid  $12  for  some  hand-peeled  4-foot  wood 
that  was  not  any  better  than  I  paid  fifteen  months  before  $9.12i  for. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  pay  this  $12  for  wood? 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  highest  price  I  paid  was  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1907. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  time  when  the  peeled  wood  reached 
its  top  price? 

Mr.  Merritt.  With  us,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  contract  a  year  ahead,  then? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  we  did  not  get  our  contracts  for  this;  some- 
times we  do. 

The  Chairman.  This  wood  that  you  bought  last  October  was  on 
the  market  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  wood  now? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  paving  about,  for  rossed  wood,  that  is  2  feet 
long  and  barked  by  machinery — I  am  getting  deliveries  on  a  con- 
tract for  6,000  cords  where  the  wood  cost  me  in  Canada  $7.  There  is 
a  commission  of  25  cents  a  cord,  and  the  freights  have  averaged  on 
deliveries  so  far  $6.58  a  cord — that  would  be  $13.80. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  were  discussing  a  moment  ago  the 
peeled  wood.    What  price  are  you  paying  for  peeled  wood  now? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  getting  peeled  wood  that  costs  $8.50,  and  some 
at  $8,  on  a  freight  rate  that  amounts  to  $4  a  cord,  with  the  25  cents 
commission,  and  I  contracted  to  buy  8,000  cords  at  $6.50  on  a  $4 
rate,  but  I  have  only  got  about  1,000  cords  of  that.  I  made 
advances  in  order  to  get  that,  but  I  doubt  very  much,  from  what  I  hear 
from  my  agent,  whether  the  fellow  will  this  year  be  able  to  even  pay 
them  back.  He  could  not  really  get  it  when  he  got  down  to  business, 
for  the  farmers  would  not  sell  it  to  him. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  were  buying  peeled  wood  now 
on  the  basis  of  $8  and  something  a  cord.    Where  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec — Sherbrooke. 

The  Chairman.  Something  more  than  $2  higher  than  you  were 
paying  for  rossed  wood  at  the  same  placet 

Mr.  Merritt.  Not  at  the  same  place.  The  rossed  wood  has  $6.58 
freight  rate  on  it,  and  comes  from  away  down  pretty  nearly  New 
Brunswick,  which  would  make  that  cost  almost  $14.  This  peeled 
wood  costs  us  about  $12.  That  is  about  the  fair  difference  between 
peeled  wood  and  rossed  wood  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  now  paying  for  peeled  wood  deliv- 
ered at  your  mill  about  $12  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  very  little  different  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  this  wood  delivered  to  you  on  a  contract 
or  is  it  wood  that  you  are  purchasing  in  the  market  now? 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  is  on  contracts — well,  in  one  case  it  is  on  a  con- 
tract in  writing  with  all  kinds  of  security.  The  rossed  wood  that  I 
am  getting  on  a  contract  entered  into  in  December  is  from  a  firm 
down  at  Cabano,  Quebec.  The  other  will  be  bought  by  this  agent  of 
mine  over  there,  agreeing  to  take  a  thousand  cords  or  maybe  2,000 
cords.  There  was  a  memorandum  of  an  order  between  him  and  the 
seller  to  be  confirmed  by  me 

The  Chairman.  You  are  receiving  wood  now,  and  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  exactly  what  it  is  costing  you. 

Mr.  Merritt.  That  is  what  I  am  telling  you. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  not  get  it  into  my  head. 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  take  the  rossed  wood,  and  it  costs  us  $7  on  the 
cars  in  Canada,  and  we  pay  a  freight  on  the  average  of  $6.58  per 
cord,  which  is  $13.58.  Add  25  cents  to  that,  and  that  is  the  cost  of 
the  rossed  wood  f.  o.  b.  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  say  you  are  paying  an  average  price  of 
freight.  Can  not  you  tell  us  exactly  what  you  are  paying  for^the 
wood,  including  the  freight? 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  contract  is  f.  o.  b.  cars  Cabano. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  f.  o.  b.  cars  there t 

Mr.  Merritt.  Seven  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  For  rossed  wood?  I  theught  you  were  getting  the 
rossed  wood  at  $6  and  something? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  freight  rate  from  there  to  your  mill 
is  how  much? 

Mr.  Merritt.  On  some  of  it  15  cents,  and  on  some  of  it  16  cents, 
per  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  difference? 

Mr.  Merritt.  A  little  difference  in  the  shipping  points  and  the 
routing,  that  is  all.     It  all  comes  from  the  same  place. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  route  in  such  a  way  as  to  cost  you 
more  one  way  than  another? 

Mr.  Merritt.  They  have  to  take  cars  the  way  they  can  get  them 
over  there.    That  is  in  Canada,  a  foreign  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  have  been  last  year.  A  man  was 
fortunate  if  he  got  his  cars  through  on  any  route;  but  that  does  not 
apply  now. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Most  of  it  goes  on  the  15  cent  rate,  and  most  that 
we  have  received  has  averaged  $6.58  per  cord  from  this  contract 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  25  cents  for? 

Mr.  Merritt.  That  is  what  I  pay  the  man  who  stays  in  Sherbrooke 
and  looks  after  the  wood,  the  shipments  of  it.  He  is  an  agent,  in 
fact,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  it  is  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  A  commission  to  an  agent  for  purchasing  the  wood? 

Mr.  Merritt.  For  seeing  that  it  is  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  Keep  a  man  tuere.  Is  he 
the  man? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  him  on  the  basis  of  25  cents  a  cord? 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  is  a  liberal  commission,  but  it  gets  the  business 
done. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  think  he  is  worth  it? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  don't  think  I  could  get  it  done  for  less,  or  I  would 
not  pay  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  further  information  about 
what  you  are  pajring  for  peeled  wood  on  any  specific  contract?  Have 
you  bought  any  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  last  I  bought  in  the  open  market  cost  $8  in 
Canada,  on  the  cars  there. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  That  was  the  first  part  of  April — no,  March,  1908, 
the  last  we  bought  in  Sherbrooke.  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Quebec? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  just  north  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  rate  on  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Some  of  it  $4  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  commission  to  be  paid  on  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  $3.50  a  cord  freight,  and  then  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  of  this  wood  that  you  have  bought  come 
from  the  Crown  lands? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  all  from  freehold 
property,  although  it  may  be  that  the  rossed  wood  may  come  from 
timber  limits.  Whether  they  pay  the  royalty  or  stumpage  to  the 
government  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  your  agent  goes  at  it  to  pick  up 
this  wood? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes.  Some  of  this  is  bought  of  men  in  Canada  who 
make  a  business  of  dealing  with  the  farmers.  We  have  got  one  contract 
with  a  man  who  goes  up  and  down  probably  a  hundred  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  buys  from  50  to  250  cords  from  people  who  deliver  it  to  the 
railroad.  He  looks  after  it  and  gets  a  profit  of  some  kind  on  that,  I 
suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  farmers  cut  this  wood  during  the  seasons 
of  the  year  when  they  are  not  busy  with  their  crops  or  do  they  do  any 
other  business  except  this? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Oh,  yes ;  their  woodcutting  is  one  of  their  crops.  It 
is  the  readiest  source  of  cash  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  do  they  raise  any  other  crops? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Oh,  yes;  they  raise  the  crops  that  other  farmers  in 
Canada  raise — wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  milk. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  put  in  some  of  their  spare  time  on  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes ;  in  cutting  pulp  wood.  In  fact,  so  many  of  them 
rely  upon  it  for  their  ready  money  that  if  anybody  in  the  Province  of 
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Quebec  did  undertake  to  change  the  present  law  in  regard  to  the 
export  duty  he  would  have  trouble.  It  would  be  as  unpopular  as  it 
would  be  to  put  an  export  duty  on  wheat  in  certain  sections.  In 
other  sectionsithey  would  like  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  if  we  took  off  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  and  print  paper{  they  are  likely  to  put  an  export  duty  on  there! 

Mr.  Meruit.  I  think  it  we  do  that  it  will  be  immaterial  what  they 
do,  because  the  business  will  go  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  necessity  of  ground  wood  is  water  power, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Merbitt.  Of  course  that  is  one  of  the  essentials,  but  you  have 
got  to  hare  wood,  too.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  first  you  have  got  to  get  the  water 
power.  There  are  more  opportunities  for  getting  wood  than  for 
getting  water  power  f 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  there  are  more  opportunities  for  getting  wood 
than  getting  water  power. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  essential  to  a  man  constructing  a  ground- 
wood  mill  is  to  get  a  good  water  power  f 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  necessary  thing,  to.  properly 
equip  it,  but  they  have  got  it  over  there.  I  mean  by  that  this:  If 
you  take  a  map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  examine  it,  every  time 
you  see  a  river  on  our  side  emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
you  will  see  on  the  other  side  another  one  emptying  into  it.  They 
overlap  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Racquette  River  and  the 
La  Grasse  River  run  almost  parallel  and  empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  on  the  New  York  side,  and  they  have  their  counterparts  on 
the  Canadian  side.  Then  farther  north  in  Canada,  just  as  the  Rao- 
quette  River  and  the  La  Grasse  River  empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
you  will  find  the  Gateneau  River  emptying  into  the  Ottawa  or  Grand 
River  from  the  north  side  and  the  Rideau  River  flowing  into  it  from 
the  south  side;  and  the  Gatineau  River,  which  is  as  big  as  either  the 
Racquette  or  La  Grasse  rivers,  has  a  fall  of  1 ,500  feet  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  comparatively  few  miles,  the  same  as  the  Racquette  does. 
It  is  a  beautiful  place  for  developing  industries  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that  this 
water  power  is  worth  $50  per  horsepower  undeveloped. 

Mr.  Merritt.  In  this  country? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  in  this  country.  If  these  water  powers  that 
you  speak  of  are  just  as  accessible  just  across  the  line  in  Canada  as 
they  are  on  this  side  of  the  line,  why  does  not  somebody  develop 
those  valuable  water  powers  that  are  now  undeveloped  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Let  me  suggest  that  they  are  not  worth  S50  per 
horsepower  undeveloped. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree,  then,  with  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  know  who  swore  to  that.  I  know  of  powers 
that  are  worth  that  much  easily,  but  I  know  of  others  that  are  not 
worth  having.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  cost  of  development  is  more 
than  the  possible  value  of  their  use. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  cost  of  the  development  of  these  Canadian 
water  powers  would  be  worth  more  than  the  value  of  their  use,  there 
would  not  be  much  danger  from  them,  would  there! 
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Mr.  Merbitt.  I  am  speaking  from  what  I  have  seen  over  there. 
They  have,  nearer  the  timber  supply,  just  as  good  water  powers  as 
we  nave  got,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this  matter  I  do  not 
want  to  see  anything  done  that  in  my  judgment  will  take  my  mar- 
ket, which  is  these  gentlemen  who  sit  about  here,  out  of  reach  of 
our  mill.    That  is  all  the  interest  I  have.     It  is  purely  selfish. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  if  you  nad  an  ample  supply 
of  pulp  wood,  without  any  import  duty  and  without  any  export 
duty,  you  could,  with  your  water  power,  easily  compete  with  Canada 
in  the  production  of  pulp? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  ir  I  could  get  10  per  cent  off  my  wages,  and 
if  I  could  get  my  mill  built  by  unprotected  labor  with  unprotected 
material,  and  equipped  with  unprotected  machines  witn  unpro- 
tected felts  on  them,  I  could  come  near  competing  with  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  Canada  gets  its  material  any 
cheaper  than  you  dot 

Mr.  Merritt.  Canada  gets  labor  cheaper  than  we  do,  and  always 
will  until  they  change  the  nature  of  the  people  who  live  there,  tne 
descendants  of  the  original  settlers  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  the  labor  cheaper,  ana  they  get  cheaper 
labor,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so  much  so.  My  observation 
of  them  is  otherwise.  I  have  hired  lots  of  French-Canadians,  and 
they  are  very  good  men.     I  would  just  as  soon  have  them  as  Yankees. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  unprotected  material  that 
they  could  build  a  mill  out  of  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Merritt.  How  do  you  mean?  I  do  not  quite  gather  your 
meaning. 

The  Chairman.  You  assume  that  no  materials  are  subject  to  a 
duty  in  Canada.    Do  you  know  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  know  just  how  their  schedules  compare  with 
ours,  but  I  know  they  do  this  practically — I  do  not  know  just  how 
they  do  it — but  Quebec  and  Canada  generally  is  the  last  place  on  the 
North  American  continent  where  t&  government.*  going  to  give 
away  things,  and  yet  if  you  want  to  start  an  enterprise  in  Canada  and 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  favor,  somehow  or  other  you  will  get  it. 
The  policy  is  to  develop  their  resources,  if  necessary,  by  giving  away 
something  which  belongs,  in  the  last  analysis  perhaps,  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  they  have  these  great  water  powers  over 
there  that  are  not  developed? 

Mr.  Merritt.  They  are  developing  them  now.  They  have  just 
begun.  We  have  not  had  any  developed  water  powers  in  this  coun- 
try that  amount  to  anything  for  more  than  fifteen  years — I  mean 
that  were  big  things — except  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  studied  the  water  powers. 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  have.  The  paper  men  have  had  some  big  powers 
in  Palmers  Falls  and  places  like  that,  but  where  they  make  use  of 
the  value  of  falls  like  Niagara  and  Spiers  Falls  and  Trenton  Falls 
they  have  not  been  in  operation  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  nave  mentioned  some  that  have  been  in  oper- 
ation for  fifteen  years.  How  many  are  there  of  them  where  there 
are  paper  mills  that  have  not  been  m  operation  over  fifteen  years? 

Mr.  Merritt.  All  the  paper  mills  in  New  York  up  the  Black  River 
have  not  been  in  operation  fifteen  years.    A  great  many  mills  have 
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been  established  and  invested  in  in  St.  Lawrence  County  in  eight 
years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  since  18931 

Mr.  Merritt.  Beginning  with  1900,  and  from  that  time  on  there 
have  been  six  or  eight  mills  at  least  invested  in  St.  Lawrence  County 
in  the  paper  business  and  in  the  development  of  power  which  is  not 
in  use  except  grinding  wood,  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  started  new  mills  to  any  very  great 
extent  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Merritt*  I  think  that  since  that  time — let  me  see;  yes;  I 
know  that  our  mill  did  not  begin  to  run  until  1892.  Mr.  Remington's 
mills — he  can  give  you  the  exact  date  as  to  them — but  they  were  not 
ready  as  soon  as  we  were.  The  Aldrich  Paper  Company  and  the 
High  Falls  Paper  Company  were  not  in  operation  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Remington.  Was  not  the  St.  Regis  J 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  county. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  can  say  when  these 
mills  were  started  or  what  paper  mills  or  pulp  mills  were  started  up 
in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  I  should  think  so.  I  do  not  know  who  has 
those  statistics,  but  there  must  be  somebody  who  has  the  dates.     * 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  Canadians? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  think  this  would  operate  to  injure  us  in  several 
ways.     I  think  it  would  very  materially  affect  our  market. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  mills  running  on  the  three-tour  or  two- 
tour  system? 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  two-tour. 

The  Chairman.  jWhat  wages  do  you  pay  your  men? 

Mr.  Merritt.  We  pay  ordinary  labor  15  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  $1.50  a  day,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  mean  $1.80  for  twelve  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  ordinary  laborer  work  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Merritt.  He  does  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  men  who  operate  the 
grinding  machines? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  and  the  wet  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  that  ordinary  labor? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No  •  tne  wet-machine  men  get  1 J  cents  more  an 
hour.  Sometimes  tney  get  even  more  than  that.  The  foreman  of 
the  mill  has  authority  to  make  any  arrangement  that  he  thinks  proper 
with  a  man  if  he  shows  himself  unusually  brisk  and  lively  and  decent. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  your  company  been  in  the  hands  of 
receivers? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Pretty  much  all  its  life.  [Laughter.]  That  is  a 
long  story  by  itself.     Since  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  always  paid  its  dividends? 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  has  always  paid  its  interest  and  improved  its 
property,  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  discharge  its  debts  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  bonded  for  practically  all  it  is  worth? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No;  it  has  not  got  oonds  placed  for  that  much.  It 
owes  a  half  million  dollars  on  bonds,  and  it  owes  certain  individuals 
$750,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars — is  that 
what  it  pays  interest  on? 
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Mr.  Mebbttt.  It  pays  interest  on  the  bonds  that  are  issued  and 
placed.  That  is  all  it  pays  interest  on — $500,000— but  it  has  got  at 
some  time  or  other  to  settle  with  the  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  what  Keeps  it  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mebbttt.  Well,  a  temporary  receivership  of  six  years  is  a  very 
peculiar  thing  in  law,  but  that  is  the  case  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  would  the  temporary  receiver  remain  in 
existence? 

Mr.  Mebbttt.  I  am  not  the  original  receiver.  It  is  a  thing  that 
should  not  have  happened  except  for  a  quarrel,  and  that  is 

The  Chairman.  The  company  was  not  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  because  it  was  a  wholly  unprofitable  enterprise? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir.  It  was  not  finished  at  the  time,  and  it  grew 
out  of  a  row,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  it  straightened  up 
again.    It  did  not  help  its  credit  enough  to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  profitable  now? 

Mr.  Mebbttt.  It  is  not  making  any  profits  now.  It  is  waiting  until 
people  begin  to  buy  paper  again. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  make  a  profit  in  1907? 

Mr.  Mebbttt.  Yes;  it  ran  at  a  very  fair  profit. 

The  Chairman.  What  horsepower  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Mebbttt.  Our  wheels  are  rated  at  8,400  horsepower.  I  sup- 
pose they  do  not  actually  develop  that  except  at  brief  seasons  and  at 
very  high  water. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  ton  of  ground  pulp  in  your  mill  last  year? 

Mr.  Mebbttt.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that.  No;  I  would  have 
to  figure  that  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  can  do  it  f qr  you.  I  have  not 
got  the  information  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  total  amount  of  production 
and  the  total  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Mebbttt.  Yes;  I  have  got  that,  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  paper  you  hold  in  your  hand? 

Mr.  Mebbttt.  This  is  a  garbled  thing  that  I  spoiled.  [Laughter.] 
It  was  your  inquiry,  addressed  generally  to  the  paper  people. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  anxious  to  have  that  returned. 

Mr.  Mebbttt.  I  am  going  to  fix  that  up  and  put  on  some  more 
information  that  I  did  not  have,  because  they  would  not  have  given 
it  big  enough — the  value  of  the  plant;  I  want  to  have  that  appear 
good.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  you  give  us  any  more  information  than  we  ask 
for  there  it  will  be  valueless  to  us.  If  you  gjve  it  to  the  committee 
now  it  will  be  valuable.  That  information  will  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compiling  figures. 

Mr.  Mebbttt.  Very  well;  I  will  hand  it  in.  This  appears  to  give 
18,187  tons  of  a  total  value  of  $318,090.26,  and  I  can  take  this  and 
figure  it  out.  You  don't  need  to  put  it  into  the  record  unless  you 
want  it.  Let  me  step  aside  here  and  take  these  figures  and  figure  out 
the  cost  per  ton  foryou. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  do  that  very  well  ourselves  if  you  give  us 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  do  not  want  to  read  it  into  the  reoord  unless  I 
file  it? 
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The  Chairman.  The  questions  we  ask  we  want  inserted  in  the 
record.  These  figures  that  we  get  on  this  schedule,  you  understand! 
we  do  not  expect  to  include  in  toe  record. 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  summarize  and  get  certain  results? 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them.  They  are  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  compiling  the  general  figures  and  making  a  compilation. 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  total  cost  of  all  materials  on  this  report  is 
$203,936.90.  The  total  amount  for  taxes,  rent,  and  so  forth,  and 
wages  is  $51,504.90;  taxes,  interest,  advertising,  miscellaneous 
expenses,  $41,774.27;  16,400  cords  of  wood,  $188,471.58. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  that  again — the  last  figure  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  $188,471.58.  Fuel,  $3,879.70;  other  materials  and 
mill  supplies,  $1 1,585.62.  Now,  curiously  enough,  that  does  not  seem 
to  give  the  rate  per  ton,  but  those  are  the  facts  from  which  we 
derive  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  what  mills  do  you  sell  your  pulp? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  the  bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  mills  in  northern . 
New  York.    Just  at  present  we  are  practically  out  of  business,  and 
the  mill  is  not  in  operation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  pulp 
in  1907  and  prior  years  over  those  before  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  i  es. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  prices? 

Mr.  Merritt.  In  1906,  since  we  have  had  to  do  with  the  business,  the 
product  of  the  mill  was  sold  on  an  average — early  in  1906  at  the  mill 
we  got  about  $15.50  per  ton.  Some  of  it  went  for  less  than  that. 
Some  of  it  went  at  about  that  average.  Then  in  the  fall  of  1906  we 
got  $16.  Then  the  price  began  to  go  up,  although  we  had  contracts 
which  kept  it  varying  somewhat.  I  sold  pulp  in  1907  at  the  mill  for  as 
high  as  $24  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Twenty-four  dollars? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes.  1  sold  some  at  that  price.  I  have  got  the 
average  by  the  months  for  the  year  1907;  the  average  price  at  the  mill 
received  month  by  month. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  that  nowt^ 

Mr.  Merritt.  January — and  I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  that, 
that  of  course  some  of  this  was  furnished  on  contracts  where  we  got 
very  little  advantage  of  the  rise,  and  on  the  others  we  got  full  advan- 
tage.    These  are  the  averages  by  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  contracts  referred  to  were  made  during  the 
prior  year? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes.  They  were  made,  say?  at  the  beginning  of 
1907,  the  December  basis.  The  average  price  m  January  was  $17.24 ; 
in  February,  $17.53;  in  March,  $17.50.  In  April  it  fell  off  a  little, 
$16.77;  May,  $16.75;  June,  $16.90;  July,  $17.03;  August,  $17.56; 
September,  $17.29;  October,  $18.75;  November,  $18.28,  and  Decem- 
ber, $18.05. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  November? 

Mr.  Merritt.  November  was  $18.28. 

The  Chairman.  December  was  what? 

Mr.  Merritt.  $18.05. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  January? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Everything  I  sold  since  that  I  have  got  $18  for. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  price  per  month  in  1 907  at  which  you 
sold  your  product  in  the  market,  without  regard  to  prior  contracts? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  I  can  not  tell  the  highest  price  each  month, 
but  I  know  that  I  sold  pulp  last  August  and  September  all  the  way 
from  $21.50  to  $24,  and  in  one  case  at  $25  per  ton.  This  would  not 
be  for  more  than  two  or  three  car  orders. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  and  when  was  the  $25  contract  delivered? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  book.  Let  me  see; 
maybe  I  can  tell  vou.  They  were  people  who  were  not  our  customers 
regularly.  We  do  not  charge  anybody  regularly  on  our  books  at  the 
highest  market  price,  but  if  we  get  an  inquiry  away  out  from  any 
territory  where  I  had  a  right  to  sell  pulp,  I  charge  them  on  the  basis 
that  they  had  to  have  it  and  that  pulp  would  cost  them  $35,  maybe. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Merritt.  There  was  not  any.  Ihey  were  not  buying  from 
me  down  here  in  Virginia  and  at  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  northern 
New  York  except  that  there  was  not  any  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  you  sell  pulp  at  $24  per  ton? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  sold  some  small  orders.  1  nere  is  an  Indestructible 
Fiber  Company  that  operated  at  Massena,  and  I  sold  to  them  at  $24. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  sold  much  of  it  at  that,  they  would  soon 
become  destructible.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  but  it  is  like  having  a  good  layer  in  a  flock  of 
poultry.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  making  pulp? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  shut  down  in  the  last  week  of  January  for  a  month, 
and  then  I  started  up  and  ran  a  month,  and  then  I  shut  down  again 
for  two  weeks,  and  then  I  ran  for  two  weeks,  and  I  have  been  shut 
down  since  that  time,  and  I  am  not  going  to  start  again  until  I  can 
make  an  average  product. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  mean  it  does  not  pay  us  to  run  our  mill  unless  we 
make  at  least  45  tons  a  day.  We  might  run  it  at  low  water  where  we 
would  make  30,  but  it  would  not  be  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  selling  your  product  that  you  have  made 
this  year? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  have  about  $5,000  worth  stacked  up  of  ground 
wood,  and  out  of  that  I  am  selling  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  sell  it  for  less  than  $18? 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  might  as  well  give  it  away  at  one  price  as 
another.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  A  year  ago  you  were  selling  it  at  considerably  less 
than  $18. 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  have  figured  it  this  way,  that  on  the  average  price 
of  wood  $18  is  a  decent  price  for  me  to  get,  and  if  I  can  not  get  that 
I  am  going  to  let  somebody  else  lose  the  money,  not  me.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  it  a  year  ago  for  $16.75. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  but  I  had  much  cheaper  wood,  and  I  did  not 
know  so  much  about  it,  either.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  make  any  interest  on  your  invest- 
ment when  idle? 

Mr.  Merritt.  We  had  better  cough  up  the  interest  without  the 
losses  than  to  cough  it  up  plus  the  losses.  We  must  pay  our  interest 
anyway.  We  have  got  that  pride  of  opinion  that  some  people  have, 
you  know.    [Laughter.] 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  cost  of  production  during 
this  month,  after  you  ran  in  February? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  got  a  thing  since  the  1st  of 
January  on  this  paper.  I  could  get  it  if  I  was  at  home.  I  can  not 
get  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  should  show  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  past  was  considerably  less  than  $18  a  ton? 

Mr.  Merritt.  If  I  could  sell  the  product  of  the  mill  and  run  it  at 
full  head  at  a  very  small  margin  over  the  actual  cost,  I  should  do  it{  of 
course.  I  can  not  get  orders  enough;  I  have  not  any  way  of  getting 
business  enough  to  do  that,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  stack  it  up.  The 
cost  of  carrying  it  in  that  form  is  a  good  deal,  by  reason  of  the  damage 
that  is  done  to  it.  You  have  to  keep  it  in  the  form  of  wood  and  not 
grind  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Why;  does  it  become  damaged? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes ;  it  damages  it  if  you  stack  it  up.  ^  It  breaks  up 
the  laps,  and  it  gets  dirty  and  sour.  It  does  not  hurt  it  any  to  stack 
it  up  if  you  own  a  paper  mill,  but  if  you  are  buying  from  a  pulp  dealer 
you  must  buy  it,  ana  if  it  has  any  black  spots  or  laps  in  it  or  dirt  in 
it  it  is  considered  damaged,  and  the  purchaser  makes  you  throw  off. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  which  is  made  at  the  Hudson  River  mill  is 
not  damaged? 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  is  not  damaged  to  them,  but  to  me  it  is  dam- 
aged. [Laughter.]  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  closed  down  your  mill  as  a  result  of 
any  agreement? 

Mr.  merritt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  to  be  reimbursed  in  any  way  by  other 
concerns? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir;  not  in  any  way.  That  is  a  fine  suggestion. 
I  had  not  thought  of  that,  sir.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  might  be  in  contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  possibility  of  agreement 
among  the  makers  of  wood  pulp,  separately.  The  mills,  or  course, 
make  the  great  proportion  of  tne  pulp  that  they  use.  They  only 
buy  from  us  to  help  out  in  bad  seasons  and  when  there  is  occasion. 
But  they  are  developed — these  gentlemen  with  their  mills — are 
developed  for  a  finished  product  generally  beyond  the  average  sup- 
ply of  ground  wood,  so  that  there  is  a  little  leeway  for  the  ground- 
wood  mills.  Some  of  these  mills  have  some  to  sell  at  times.  There 
are  only  a  few  ground-wood  makers. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  think  we  ought  to  keep  the  tariff  ont 

Mr.  Merritt.  For  my  benefit;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  put  in  this  dispatch  from 
Neenah,Wis.,  May  19,  addressed  to  Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  McNair  being 
a  western  man,  the  committee  telegraphed  in  his  name,  and  the 
answer  was  directed  to  him  [reads]: 

Nsbnah,  Wis.,  May  19, 1908* 
0.  I.  McNaib, 

Care  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  G? 

Delegation  wiU  reach  Washington  Thursday  forenoon. 

F.  J.  Sensbnbrbnnbb. 
75961— vol 
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He  represents  the  western  delegation.    Shall  I  file  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  may  file  it.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we 
can  hear  the  gentleman  or  not. 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  is  very  anxious  to  testify,  I  know,  and  would 
have  been  here  earlier  in  the  week  but  for  unfortunate  reports  in  the 
telegraph  news. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  their  fault. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  asked  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Doctor 
Bristol  be  here  this  morning.    Do  you  desire  to  hear  him  this  morning  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    Excuse  me,  Doctor. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  H.  S.  BEISTOL,  CHIEF  OF  SECTION  OF  WOOD 

CHEMISTBY,  FOBEST  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Bristol.  H.  S.  Bristol. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  with  the  Forestry  Division? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Wood  Chemistry. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  wood-pulp  industry? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  to  a  certain  extent,  sir.  I  nave  had  charge 
of  certain  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  various  woods  other 
than  those  used  at  the  present  time  for  paper  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  such  information  as  you  can  bearing 
upon  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  may  say  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  not  a  forester.  I  am  employed  by  the  Forest  Service  as  a  chemist 
to  investigate  the  methods  of  the  utilization  of  different  kinds  of 
forest  wastes  by  chemical  means.  In  the  short  time  that  I  have 
studied  the  subject  some  points  have  come  to  my  notice  in  a  general 
way  that  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

I  may  start  out  by  telling  the  reasons  for  taking  up  this  investiga- 
tion. Up  to  and  including  the  early  part  of  the  year  1905  the  Forest 
Service  received  considerable  miscellaneous  information  regarding 
the  growth  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  of  this  country  and  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  and  the  deple- 
tion of  our  spruce  forests,  due  to  the  utilization  of  practically  this 
species  alone,  this  spruce,  for  this  purpose.  For  example,  from  time 
to  time  such  reports  as  these  came  m,  of  a  more  or  less  general  nature, 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Maine,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  had  been  obliged  to 
make  great  inroads  upon  the  spruce  forests  of  those  sections,  strip- 
ping the  hillsides  clean  to  supply  the  great  demands  of  the  public 
press;  that  if  this  thing  proceeded  much  further  the  supply  of  spruce 
timber  in  such  localities,  which  was  already  fast  diminishing,  would 
in  a  very  short  time  become  practically  exhausted.  Further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  advance  at  a  rather  rapid  rate  of  the  cost  per 
cord  of  pulp  wood  was  received;  also,  that  enormous  quantities  of 
spruce  were  being  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada,  and  that 
our  own  forests  were  unequal  to  the  demand,  and  that  many  of  the 
mills  were  getting  almost  their  entire  supply  from  Canada.  Many 
inquiries  into  the  subject  were  also  received  from  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  suggesting  that  the  Forest  Service 
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undertake  an  investigation  to  determine  if  other  woods  could  not  be 
used,  and  so  relieve  tne  strain  on  the  supply  of  spruce.  The  pressure 
became  so  strong  and  the  need  of  the  study  became  so  evident  that 
accordingly  the  Forest  Service  established  a  small  experimental 
laboratory  in  Boston  for  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  subject, 
to  get  an  idea  of  future  possibilities  of  the  work.  ^  I  may  say  that 
right  at  the  start  the  work  showed  up  great  possibilities.  As  the 
study  proceeded,  the  great  importance  of  the  investigation  became 
more  and  more  evident,  especially  when  the  statistics  of  1905  came 
out  and  showed  that  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  that  year  was 
about  3,192,000  cords,  of  which  71  per  cent  was  spruce,  with  an 
increase  in  the  imports  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  or  74.8  per  cent 
during  the  years  between  1899  and  1905. 

Again,  tne  necessity  of  pushing  this  investigation  became  more 
impressed  on  the  Forest  Service  when  the  census  figures  of  1906 
showed  that  the  imports  of  pulp  wood  from  1905  to  1906  nad  increased 
by  14}  per  cent,  and  that  from  the  year  1899  to  1906  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  woods  other  than  spruce  and  poplar  had  increased 
about  275  per  cent.  This  was  one  of  tne  points  which  made  the  F6r- 
est  Service  believe  that  the  supply  of  spruce  was  rapidly  diminishing. 

It  is  rather  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  note  in  connection  witn 
this  study  of  the  waste  materials  and  in  connection  with  the  census 
figures  that  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  round  log  as  it  comes 
to  the  sawmill  as  a  rule  ever  comes  out  in  the  form  of  lumber.  This 
means,  speaking  broadly,  that  for  every  1 ,000  feet  of  lumber  pro- 
duced approximately  1,000  feet  of  material  goes  to  waste.  Assuming 
this  to  be  true,  then  I  believe  it  is  a  safe  estimate  to  make  that  as  a 
result  of  the  lumber  cut  alone  for  the  year  1906  there  was,  exclusive  of 
sawdust  and  bark,  at  least  15,000,000  cords  of  slabs  and  edgings  which 
went  to  waste.  This  amount  is  about  four  times  the  total  quantity  of 
that  used  for  pulp  for  that  year. 

The  Forest  Service,  I  say,  is  endeavoring  to  find  a  use  for  at  least 
some  of  this  material  in  the  paper  industry,  and  that  is  how  I  happen 
to  be  connected  with  this  subject.  Apicle  from  the  sawmill  waste, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  in  the  form  of  unutilized  species,  which  in 
certain  localities  have  little  or  no  value,  I  could  ^mention  quite  a 
number  of  these  species,  with  the  estimated  stands  in  such  localities, 
if  you  so  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  want  that,  particularly  the  last. 

Mr.  Bristol.  Among  these  species  I  desire  to  mention  the  fol- 
lowing: The  eastern  scrub  pine,  the  white  fir  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  lodge-pole  pine,  and  the  Engelmann  spruce  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain districts.  All  of  these  species  occur  m  large  quantities,  and  at 
the  present  time  are  considerably  cheaper  than  the  eastern  spruce. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  forester!  What  is  the  spruce — the 
white  spruce  or  black  spruce  of  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  There  are  several  different  kinds  of  spruce.  The 
eastern  mills,  the  spruce  mills,  run  the  black  and  the  white,  and 
considerable  of  the  red.  That  is  commonly  called  the  Canadian 
spruce.  In  the  western  portions  of  the  country  they  will  use  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Sitka  spruce,  which  is  a  different  species  from 
the  eastern  spruce. 

Mr.  Sims.  W hat  is  the  latter  called  I 
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Mr.  Bristol.  The  Sitka  spruce.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of 
standing  timber,  the  estimates  which  were  given  me  by  the  Forest 
Service  show  that  scrub  pine,  the  Pinus  virginiana,  forms  about  20 

1>er  cent;  that  is,  about  500,000  acres,  of  the  wooded  area  of  Mary- 
and,  and  about  10  per  cent,  or  130,000  acres,  of  the  wooded  area  of 
Virginia.  Mature  and  well-stocked  stands  yield  about  30  or  40  cords 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  very  much  of  that 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  that  is  matured  timber  f  You  do  not 
know? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that.  I  say  I  am  not  a 
forester,  and  could  not  say.  White  fir  grows  in  very  large  quantities 
in  California  and  southern  Oregon.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
latter  State  the  stands  were  estimated  at  about  1,200,000,000  feet, 
and  in  the  Sierras  of  northern  California  the  stand  is  estimated  at 
something  over  2,000,000,000.  In  California  it  forms  about  30  to  45 
per  <jent  of  the  stand,  and  averages  about  16,000  feet  board  measure 

S>r  acre  over  considerable  areas.  In  northern  Arizona  and  in  New 
exico  it  averages  about  5,000  feet  per  acre,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow 
pine  and  other  conifers.  No  estimates  of  the  amount  of  standing 
timber  of  Engelmann  spruce  are  available.  Something  over 
1,500,000,000  board  feet,  however,  are  reported  as  growing  on  four 
of  the  national  forests.  The  supply  of  lodge-pole  pme  is  also  very 
large. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Forest  Service  does  not  claim  that  this 
idea  of  the  utilization  of  various  woods  for  pulp  is  new  or  original. 
It  has  been  thought  of  a  great  many  times  before,  and  as  a  result  we 
hear  of  basswood  and  willow  and  certain  other  species  being  used  in 
the  early  history  of  the  wood-pulp  industry.  The  majority  of  the 
experiments,  however,  which  have  been  tried  have  dealt  with  the 
soda  process,  and  the  sulphite  method  has  been  but  little  investigated 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  basswood.  Of  course  that  is  com- 
monly in  the  trade  callecl  poplar,  yellow  poplar? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  not  positive  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  bass- 
wood  is  the  Tilia  americana. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  linden? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  poplar  which  they 
refer  to  is  the  cot  tonwood  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  There  are  several  species  of  poplar.    The  eastern 

{)oplar,  the  particular  species  which  is  used  in  the  eastern  mills,  is 
argely  the  aspen — that  is,  the  small  and  the  large  eastern  aspen. 
The  true  cottonwood  itself  is  a  different  species,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain.  The  yellow  poplar,  the  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  is 
commonly  known  in  the  western  portion  of  this  country  and  some- 
what in  the  eastern  portion.  It  is  a  tree  of  comparatively  wide 
distribution. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  what  the  nurserymen  call  the  North  Carolina 
poplar 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  that  poplar  of  which  the  top  of  that  table  is 
composed? 

Mr.  Bristol.  You  will  have  to  ask  a  forester. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  census  reports  you  mention  poplar 
and  also  yellow  poplar. 
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Mr.  Bristol.  Those  are  different  species. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  call  the  cottonwood  the  yellow  poplar. 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  did  not  compile  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  correct  designation,  and  I  was  very 
much  surprised  that  the  Forestry  Division  would  make  such  a  desig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Bristol.  It  depends  on  the  view  point. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  view  point,  because 
cottonwood  and  poplar  are  different  woods.  In  the  trade  the  Lirio- 
dendron  tvlipifera  is  quite  commonly  called  the  yellow  poplar.  It  is 
not  poplar  at  all. 

Mr.  Bristol.  We  are  endeavoring  in  the  Forest  Service  to  assign 
specific  names,  the  common  names,  to  certain  species.  That  is,  as  to 
white  fir,  for  example,  we  are  endeavoring,  we  are  careful,  in  speaking 
of  the  Abies  concohr,  to  refer  to  that  as  the  white  fir.  The  ground  fir 
we  are  careful  not  to  speak  of  as  the  white  fir. 

A  few  experiments,  to  be  sure,  have  been  tried  with  the  sulphite 
process,  but  these  have  led  to  somewhat  negative  results,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  using  a  commercial  plant  for  experimental 
purposes.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  paper  trade  up  to  tne  present 
time  has  not  done  more  work  along  this  line.  This  fact,  too,  may  be 
brought  out:  1  hat  the  tendency,  more  or  less  justifiable,  nas  undoubt- 
edly been  to  keep  using  spruce  as  long  as  they  could  get  it.  How- 
ever, the  results  of  the  studies  of  the  section  of  wood  chemistry  of 
the  Forest  Service  have,  up  to  the  ^present  time,  shown  that  a  mer- 
chantable pulp  can  be  made  from  eleven  different  species  by  the 
sulphite  process.  Seven  of  these,  I  believe,  are  suitable  for  news 
paper  without  bleaching.  The  others  can  be  used  in  certain  quanti- 
ties for  the  production  of  various  grades  of  paper  when  they  have 
been  bleached,  and  in  the  unbleached  state  are  valuable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  grades  of  wrapping  paper,  box  boards,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  the  Forest  Service  has  gotten  up  a  list  of  the  various  woods 
to  be  tested — that  is,  a  list  of  quite  some  considerable  size,  and  if  you 
care,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  it. 

The  Chairman  Yes;  we  would  like  to  have  that  in  connection 
with  it. 

(Following  is  the  list  referred  to :) 

Species  to  be  tested  in  pulp  invcstigarior*. 


Picea  mariana  (black  spruce). 
Picea  rubenfi  (red  spruce). 
Picea  canadensis  (white  spruce). 
Picea  engelmanni  (Engelmann's  spruce). 
Picea  parryana  (blue  spruce). 
Abies  balsamea  (balsam  fir). 
Abies  concolor  (white  fir). 
Abies  lasiocarpa. 
Sequoia  sempervirens  (redwood). 
NyBsa  sylvatica  (pepperidge). 
Nyssa  aquatica  (tupelo  gum). 
Populus  deltoidea  (cotton  wood). 
Populus  tremuloides  (aspen). 
Pinus  virginiana  (scrub  pine). 
Pinus  Taeda  (loblolly  pine). 
Pinus  murrayana  (lodge  pole  pine). 
Pseudotsuga       mucronata        (Douglass 
spruce). 


Tsuga  canadensis  (hemlock). 
Taxodium  distichum  (cypress). 
Tilia  americana  (basswood). 
Fagus  americana  (beech). 
Aesculus  glabra  (Ohio  buckeye). 
Aesculus  octandra  (sweet  buckeye). 
Platanus  occidentals  (sycamore). 
Larix  americana  (tamarack). 
Betula  populifolia  (gray  birch). 
Betula  papyrifera  (paper  bircn). 
Betula  lutea  (yellow  birch). 
Betula  nigra  (river  birch). 
Acer  rubrum  (red  maple). 
Acer  saccharinum  (silver  maple). 
Acer  Negundo  (box  elder). 
Liriodendron  tulipifera  (yellow  poplar). 
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The  Chairman.  The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  of  this  m 
that  is,  the  one  that  is  now  pending  for  the  next  fiscal  year — carries 
an  item,  I  believe,  of  $10,000  to  make  experiments  and  test  different 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper.  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  House  after  another  one  had  oeen  stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order. 
Would  that  matter  probably  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  for- 
estry division,  or  would  part  of  that  money  be  expended  by  your 
division,  likely,  or  do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Of  course  I  am  under  the  Forest  Service,  and  there 
has  been  some  talk  about  my  taking  up  the  work  if  the  thing  went 
through,  but  at  present  I  have  not  received  any  definite  information 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  of  course  that  contemplated  the  exami- 
nation of  plants  other  than  spruce.  It  contemplated  the  examination 
of  annuals 

Mr.  Bristol.  Annual  crops? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  ana  perennial  plants,  possibly.  So  far  as  I 
know,  in  your  Service  there  has  been  no  investigation  except  the  one 
you  are  referring  to  now? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  No  other  investigation  except  on  what  trees  could 
be  used  or  what  other  plants  could  be  used  for  paper  making? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  very  sorry  the  Forest  SerVi£  has  undertaken 
no  investigation  prior  to  this  particular  investigation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  few  samples  of  the 
pulp  which  we  have  made  at  our  laboratory,  which,  if  you  care  to 
have,  I  will  submit  them  for  the  record  also  [laughter];  also  a  sample 
of  yellow-pine  pulp  and  paper  which  was  manufactured  in  Orange, 
Tex. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  samples  marked,  to  show  what  they  are? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes;  also  the  processes  by  which  they  are  made.  I 
also,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  a  copy  of  an  aadress  which  I  gave  before 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  last  February. 

The  Chairman.  An  address  which  you  gave  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes.    It  bears  somewhat  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that  and  have  it  printed 
in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  address  referred  to:) 

ADDRES8  BY  DR.  H.  STANLEY  BRISTOL,  CHIEF  OF  SECTION  OF  WOOD  CHEMISTRY,  UNITED 
STATES  FOREST  SERVICE,  ON  WOOD  FULF  EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  FOREST  SERVICE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  present  status  of  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States.  With  this  you  are  far  more  familiar  than  I  am.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
points  which  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice,  and  which  may  be  of  help  to  some  of 
you  in  the  solution  of  certain  problems  with  which  you  have  to  deal. 

Speaking  broadly,  never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  such  a  demand 
for  pulp  and  paper  as  at  present.  The  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  reached  the  enormous  total  of  3,600,000  cords,  a  much 
larger  amount  than  has  ever  before  been  used  in  this  country  in  one  year.  This 
figure  represents  an  increase  of  84  per  cent  over  what  the  consumption  was  seven 
years  ago.  The  imports  of  pulp  wood  into  this  country  during  this  period  have  also 
increased  tremendously.  The  census  reports  show  that  this  has  amounted  to  100 
per  cent,  or  a  steady  increase  of  over  14  per  cent  per  annum.  Simultaneously  with 
this  steady  increase  has  come  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  throughout  the 
country.  Figures  show  that  spruce  has  in  the  past  five  years  increased  from  40  to 
60  per  cent  in  value,  and  the  burning  question  at  the  present  time  is,  When  is  it  going 
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to  flop?  I  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  safe  in  saying  that,  with  the  exception  of  tem- 
porary halts,  the  price  will  never  stop  until  it  gets  to  a  level  far  above  what  the  pulp 
manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay,  and  that  the  fast-increasing  price  and  demand  for 
lumber,  in  spite  of  its  many  substitutes,  will  eventually  preclude  the  use  of  round 
logs  for  paper  making.  There  are  now  a  few  companies  in  the  United  States  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  their  timber  lands  within  our  own  boundaries.  By 
proper  cutting  they  can  reap  a  continuous  supply  of  pulp  wood .  The  price  of  this  raw 
material  to  them,  other  things  being  equal,  will  remain  fairly  constant  for  some  time, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  find  greater  profit  to  be  obtained 
by  the  conversion  of  their  logs  into  lumber  instead  of  into  wood  pulp— possibly  util- 
izing their  waste  materials  for  this  latter  purpose.  However,  a  neat  majority  of 
firms,  as  I  understand  it,  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  about  all  they  have  to  look  for- 
ward to  is  the  fast-increasing  price  of  pulp  wood  already  mentioned,  a  diminishing 
supply  of  this  material  available  at  home,  together  with  the  possible  imposition  of 
an  export  duty  on  Canadian  pulp-wood  logs. 

Now,  gentlemen,  while  the  Forest  Service  is  laboring  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
at  large,  we  are  incidentally  laboring  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  less  fortunate  com- 
panies. The  Canadians  believe  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  pulp  material  so  far  as 
spruce  is  concerned,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  intend  to  handle  the  situation. 
'The  present  state  of  affairs,  at  any  rate,  should  force  the  pulp  manufacturers  of  this 
country  to  most  seriously  consider  the  use  of  other  materials  than  spruce  for  pulp 
and  paper  making,  and  should  give  a  great  impetus  to  a  thorough  search  for  the  pres- 
ence in  our  own  country  of  possible  substitutes  for  this  wood. 

We  are  all  aware  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources  has 
been  most  deplorable.  Speaking  broadly,  not  more  than  50  per  cent  on  an  average 
of  the  tree  as  it  stands  in  the  forest  ever  reaches  the  market  in  the  form  of  lumber. 
Take,  for  example,  the  cut  of  yellow  pine  in  this  country  last  year,  which  amounted 
to  some  12,000.000,000  board  feet.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  as  a  result  of 
this  cut  over  8,000,000  cords  of  actual  wood,  exclusive  of  bark,  went  to  waste,  and 
that,  aside  from  the  wood  fiber,  if  the  turpentine  alone  which  was  contained  in  this 
amount  of  material  had  been  extracted  and  sold,  at  even  the  current  price  of  good 
wood  turpentine,  there  would  have  resulted  a  gross  saving  for  the  year  which  would 
have  easily  reached  $14,000,000. 

Yellow  pine  represents  by  no  means  our  only  waste.  Logging  and  sawmill  opera- 
tions in  the  Western  States  show  a  similar  condition  to  those  of  the  South,  and  vast 
quantities  of  material,  in  the  form  of  largo  slabs,  which  might  readily  be  handled 
and  prepared  for  the  cooking  processes,  are  constantly  being  burned  simply  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  waste  which  should  also  be  prevented,  such  as  the 
waste  due  to  the  natural  decay  of  species  which,  in  certain  localities,  have  small 
commercial  value.  Among  these  I  aesire  to  mention  the  following:  Eastern  scrub 
pine,  white  fir  of  the  Pacific  coast,  lodgcpole  pine,  and  the  Engelmann  spruce  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  districts.  All  of  these  species  occur  in  large  quantities  and  at  the 
present  time  are  considerably  cheaper  than  spruce. 

The  stumpage  price  on  lodgepole  pine  and  Engelmann  spruce  varies,  roughly, 
between  $1.75  to  $2.30  per  cora,  and  on  white  fir  (Abies  concolor)  averages  about  $1 
per  cord. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  standing  timber,  scrub  pine  (Pinu*  virginiana)  forms 
about  20  per  cent — that  is,  about  500,000  acres — of  trie  wooded  area  of  Maryland 
and  about  10  per  cent  (or  130,000  acres)  of  that  of  Virginia.  Mature,  fully  stocked 
stands  yield  about  30  to  40  cords  per  acre. 

White  fir  (Abies  concolor)  occurs  in  very  large  quantities  in  California  and  southern 
Oregon.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  latter  State  the  stand  is  estimated  at  about 
1,200,000,000  feet,  and  in  tne  Sierras  of  northern  California  the  stand  is  estimated  at 
something  over  2,000,000,000  feet.  In  California  it  forms  from  30  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
stand  ana  averages  about  16,000  feet  B.  M.  per  acre  over  considerable  areas.  In 
northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  it  averages  about  5,000  feet  per  acre,  with  a 
mixture  of  yellow  pine  and  other  conifers.  No  estimates  of  the  amount  of  standing 
timber  of  Engelmann  spruce  are  available.  Something  over  1,500,000,000  board  feet, 
however,  have  been  reported  as  occurring  on  four  of  the  national  forests. 

The  supply  of  lodgepole  pine  is  also  very  large. 

I  should  also  speak  here  of  Douglas  fir  and  also  once  more  of  southern  yellow  pine, 
the  two  leading  lumber  trees  of  the  United  States,  the  stands  of  which  are  reported  to 
be  greater  than  any  other  species  which  we  have  in  this  country.  The  waste  from 
these  woods  should  be  utilized,  and  it  is  going  to  be  our  endeavor  to  find  a  method. 

Now,  the  Forest  Service  does  not  claim  that  the  utilization  of  these  various  woods 
for  pulp  is  a  new  or  original  idea.    It  has  been  thought  of  many  times  before,  and  as 
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a  result  we  hear  of  basswood,  willow,  and  other  species  being  used  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  wood-pulp  industry.  The  majority  of  these  experiments,  however,  have 
been'  tried  with  the  soda  process,  and  the  sulphite  process  has  been  but  little  inveeti- 

Kted.  To  be  sure,  a  few  experiments  have  been  tried  by  the  latter  method,  but  in  a 
■ge  number  of  cases  these  nave  led  to  somewhat  negative  results  on  account  of  the 
excessive  cost  of  using  the  commercial  plant  for  experimental  purposes.  About  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  the  Forest  Service  installed  a  miniature  pulp  mill  for  the  investi- 
gation of  this  problem.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  imitate  as  closely  as  possible  on  a 
small  scale  the  actual  conditions  of  practice,  and  we  feel  that,  considering  the  great 
difficulty  of  reducing  the  size  of  a  commercial  plant  by  about  2,000,  we  have  done 
very  well. 

In  regard  to  the  plans  upon  which  the  experiments  have  been  conducted,  samples 
consisting  of  about  1,000  pounds  of  each  species  are  being  collected,  as  required, 
by  our  forest  assistants,  in  order  to  insure  authentic  material.  These  are  carefully 
marked  and  shipped  to  our  laboratory,  which  was  recently  moved  from  Boston  to 
Washington.  It  is  aimed,  in  collecting  samples,  to  get  material  which  represents 
fairly  the  Btand  of  a  particular  species  in  any  given  locality. 

When  the  laboratory  is  ready  tor  the  test,  the  material  is  barked  by  hand  and  sawed 
into  disks  five-eighths  of  an  inch  with  the  grain.  These  disks  are  then  chipped  with 
the  grain  by  means  of  a  suitable  machine.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  wood  is  then 
taken  for  the  cook  and  another  sample  of  the  material  taken  for  the  determination  of 
the  moisture  content.  Sulphite  liquor  is  prepared,  using  a  good  grade  of  dolomite 
lime,  but  instead  of  sulphur  burners  and  complicated  absorbing  apparatus,  commonly 
employed  in  practice,  we  have  found  it  much  more  convenient  to  use  liquid  sulphur 
dioxide,  purchased  abroad  in  steel  cylinders,  and  to  accomplish  the  absorbing  in 
large  white  oak  barrels.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  in  this  way  to  obtain  an  acid  of 
any  desired  strength. 

The  chips  and  acid  are  then  placed  in  a  small  digester,  thoroughly  jacketed  with 
asbestos  magnesia,  and  live  steam  is  supplied  in  the  manner  common  in  practice. 
The  cook  is  blown  in  the  usual  way,  the  pulp  allowed  to  drain,  and  the  whole  batch 
weighed.  The  moisture  content  of  the  pulp  is  then  determined  and  the  yield  com- 
puted. A fter  this  the  pulp  is  screened  and  the  yield  of  screenings  determined .  M icro- 
scopic  examinations  of  the  fibers,  including  the  determinations  of  the  length  and 
breadth,  are  also  made,  and  bleaching  tests  carried  out.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  in  our  reports  to  give  not  only  the  data  just  mentioned,  but  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  lime  required  per  ton  of  pulp,  ana  such  other  information  as  will  be 
desired  by  the  pulp  maker  in  making  estimates  of  the  cost  of  production. 

I  have  with  me  a  few  photographs  of  our  miniature  pulp  mill,  which  may  be  of 
interest,  and  I  submit  them  here  for  your  inspection. 

On  the  whole,  gentlemen,  the  Forest  Service  feels  that  the  results  so  far  obtained 
are  very  encouraging,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  western 
and  southern  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir,  which  woods  we  have  not  up  to  the  present 
time  investigated,  that  all  of  the  woods  to  which  I  have  made  reference  in  the  early 
portion  of  my  paper  can  be  manufactured  into  a  pulp  suitable  for  many  purposes  by 
the  sulphite  process.  I  have  with  me  several  samples  of  material  made  from  these 
various  woods,  which  I  should  appreciate  greatly  if  you  would  examine  and  give  me 
your  frank  opinion  concerning  their  value  in  your  industry. 

In  criticising  the  results,  however,  a  few  points  should  be  borne  in  mind:  First, 
the  facilities  with  which  we  have  had  to  work;  and,  second,  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  imitating  the  actual  conditions  of  practice  on  a  miniature  scale. 

For  these  reasons  we  do  not  believe  that  our  pulp  samples  represent  all  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  various  woods.  We  do,  however,  believe  that  they  show  clearly  that 
there  are  many  woods  which  can  be  readily  reduced  by  the  sulphite  process,  and 
can  be  made  to  produce  a  fiber  which,  in  some  instances,  is  the  rival  of  spruce  fiber. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  white  fir  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  has  a  fiber  at  least  one-half 
longer  than  our  eastern  spruce.  The  cooking  conditions  of  this  wood  are,  on  the 
whole,  not  appreciably  different  from  those  for  spruce;  neither  is  the  quantity  of 
bleach  required,  so  far  as  our  experiments  have  been  able  to  demonstrate.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  the  paper  industry  that  this  material 
can  be  readily  converted  into  almost  any  kind  of  paper.  Our  experiments  with 
lodgepole  pine  and  Engelmann  spruce  have  been  much  more  recent  and  have  not 
led  us  to  such  conclusive  results.  We  have  tried  but  one  or  two  cooks  on  these  species, 
and  so  we  feel  that  undoubtedly  we  shall  be  able  to  improve  these  samples  greatly 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  required  cooking  conditions  increases. 

In  regard  to  the  fiber  length  of  these  two  woods,  there  appears  to  be  but  very  little 
difference  between  them,  and  they  differ  only  very  slightly  in  length  from  the  ordinary 
■ed  spruce  fiber.    The  width  of  the  lodgepole  pine  fiber  seems  to  be  slightly  greater 
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than  the  other  two,  and  on  this  account  it  is  possible  that  it  would  not  have  quite  the 
matting  quality. 

Both  of  these  samples  of  pulp  which  I  have  submitted  are,  as  you  will  notice,  a 
little  off  color,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  rectified  to  some  extent  by  varying 
the  method  of  cooking. 

Another  very  interesting  fiber  is  that  made  from  scrub  pine — the  eastern  scrub 
pine — (Pinua  virainiand).  It  reduces  fairly  readily  by  the  sulphite  process,  and  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  long-fibered,  strong  pulp,  which  it  is  believed  would  be  valuable 
in  the  making  of  news  and  wrapping  papers.  The  fiber  is  slightly  longer  than  spruce 
and  possibly  slightly  broader.  This  species  has  at  present  very  little  use.  It  finds 
its  way  to  a  certain  extent,  however,  into  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber,  mine  props, 
railroad  ties,  etc.    Hie  Maryland  wood  brings  about  $5.75  per  cord,  delivered. 

I  have  here  another  sample  of  pulp  which  may  be  of  interest  made  from  loblolly 
pine,  a  tree  from  which  a  great  deal  of  so-called  yellow-pine  lumber  is  obtained.  This 
wood  reduces  fairly  readily  by  the  sulphite  process,  and  has  a  fiber  length  consider- 
ably longer  than  spruce. 

I  have  two  samples  of  pulp  from  this  species,  one  made  from  green  wood  and  the 
other  from  seasoned  wood.  The  difference  is  quite  noticeable,  the  pulp  from  the 
green  wood  being  considerably  softer.  At  present  there  are  large  quantities  of  saw- 
mill waste  of  this  species,  especially  in  the  region  of  Norfolk,  Va.  The  tree  is  dis- 
tinctly a  lumber  tree,  and  on  this  account  we  can  not  look  to  the  use  of  round  logs 
forpulp  for  any  great  period.    The  waste,  however,  should  be  utilized. 

The  same  is  true  of  southern  cypress,  of  which  there  are  large  quantities  of  sawmill 
refuse.    This  reduces  with  readiness  by  the  sulphite  process,  yielding  a  brown-colored 

{>ulp,  which,  though  strong,  is  rather  coarse.  Its  fiber  length  is  about  the  same  as 
oblolly  pine.  Although  oue  of  the  samples  which  I  have  nere  has  been  bleached, 
the  quantity  of  bleaching  powder  required  is  very  large,  being  about  32  per  cent. 
This  amount  can  undoubtedly  be  reduced  somewhat,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  wood 
will  ever  be  manufactured  into  a  high  grade  of  pulp.  Its  use,  it  would  seem,  would 
come  more  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  wrapping  papers  and  box  boards. 

Another  wood  which  occurs  in  the  same  region  as  the  southern  cypress  is  the  tupelo 
gum.  It  is  at  present  not  so  valuable  for  lumber  purposes  as  cypress,  but  has  been 
coming  on  the  market  with  surprising  rapidity  lately  as  a  substitute  for  poplar  in 
the  manufacture  of  wagon  boxes,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  to  note  that  in  the  recent  financial  stringency  tupelo  was  among  the  woods  least 
affected.  Its  fiber  is  very  short  and  broad,  and  on  this  account  has  very  little 
strength.  It  might,  however,  be  readily  manufactured  into  ground  wood,  or,  when 
treated  by  a  chemical  process,  be  made  to  yield  a  pulp  of  value  in  book  and  maga- 
zine papers. 

I  have  here,  as  a  matter  of  only  general  interest,  a  couple  of  samples  of  pulp  made 
from  Michigan  tamarack.  The  color,  brown  and  yellow,  respectively,  is  in  both  cases 
a  result  of  the  cooking  process  and  not  the  result  of  artificial  coloring.  The  fiber  length 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  scrub  pine.  The  wood  reduces  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  two  samples  which  I  have  with  me,  the  amount  of  screenings  was  very  large. 
The  difficulty,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  any  lack  of  penetration  of  the  acid  into 
the  chips,  but  rather  the  inability  of  the  acid  to  dissolve  the  pitch  and  resin  in  the  wood, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  pulp  well  disintegrated  on  the  blow-off. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  Forest  Service  has  a  vital  interest  in  this  waste  problem  and 
the  conservation  of  our  national  resources.  We  are  proceeding  on  the  theory  that 
every  portion  of  the  tree  will  sometime  be  utilized,  and  that  the  time,  as  the  Govern- 
ment looks  at  things,  is  not  far  off.  We  believe  that  round  wood  will  before  long  be 
a  material  of  too  high  value  for  pulp,  and  that  no  wood  except  waste  wood  will  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  We  also  believe  that  eventually,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  growth 
of  this  country  in  the  past  and  the  prospects  for  the  future,  the  bulk  of  raw  material  for 
paper  making  will  come  from  an  annual  crop. 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  the  majority  of  you  are  even  more  vitally  interested  in  this 
work  than  we  are,  and  that  your  association  and  the  Forest  Service  should  labor 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  find  other  suitable  raw  materials  for  paper  within  our  own 
boundaries. 

We  need  your  hearty  cooperation  in  this  work,  for  we  feel  that  while  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  the  experimental  part  at  a  limited  expense  and  obtain  results,  you  practical 
men  of  the  industry  are  the  ones  who  can  judge  their  real  value.  We  desire  to  visit 
your  plants  and  investigate  processes.  We  need  cost  figures,  for  it  is  only  by  knowing 
the  cost  of  production  that  we  can  estimate  whether  it  is  a  feasible  proposition  to  manu- 
facture pun)  from  these  various  woods.  In  short,  any  suggestions  which  you  can  make 
as  to  how  the  work  may  be  carried  on  so  as  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
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And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  deeire  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  address 
this  meeting  on  a  subject  of  such  mutual  interest  and  for  the  opportunity  which  you 
have  afforded  me  of  meeting  the  members  of  your  association,  and  1  also  thank  you  and 
the  other  gentlemen  present  for  your  kind  and  complimentary  attention. 

Mr.  Bristol.  Now,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  so  far  the  paper  trade  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  work,  obviously  from  the  fact  that  their  supply  of  spruce  in 
this  country  is  fast  diminishing  and  the  cost  is  increasing,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  go  to  Canada  for  their  pulp  wood  unless  it  is  necessary. 
So  interested,  in  fact,  have  a  good  many  of  them  been  that  after  that 
meeting  to  which  I  referred  I  immediately  received  several  offers 
from  the  paper  trade  to  test  out  on  a  commercial  scale  the  value  of 
these  various  woods  for  pulp.  At  the  present  time  these  are  experi- 
mental results. 

The  Chairman.  These  results  only  show,  I  take  it,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  white  paper  from  these  woods,  but  you  do  not  undertake 
to  show  whether  they  can  be  made  at  commercial  prices  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  but  we  can  get  some  idea  of  that  from  our 
experiments,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  our  results  are  conclusive  by 
any  means  until  they  have  been  tested  out  in  a  commercial  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  experiments  that  you  have  made  m  the 
main  process  experiments  in  soda  and  sulphite,  or  are  they  ground- 
wood  experiments? 

Mr.  Bristol.  The  experiments  so  far  are  principally  with  the  sul- 
phite process.  We  have  not  had  the  equipment  for  carrying  on  the 
ground-wood  process  or  the  soda  process. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  important  thing  is  the  wood  from 
which  you  can  make  ground  pulp. 

Mr.  Bristol.  When  we  took  up  this  investigation,  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  was  supposed  to— — 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  from  the  news  paper  point  of  view, 
the  print  paper? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Of  course  we  took  it  from  the  largest  consumption. 
The  sulphite  consumption  constituted  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  produced,  and  we  therefore  considered  that  to  be  the  most 
important. 

The  Chairman.  Sulphite  pulp,  so  far  as  the  pulp  is  concerned,  con- 
stitutes 20  per  cent  of  the  pulp  used  in  paper. 

Mr.  Bristol.  Sulphite  pulp  constitutes  about  20  per  cent  of  news 
paper,  the  80  per  cent  remaining  being  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  takes,  1  understand,  about  twice  as 
much  wood  to  make  a  ton  of  sulphite  as  it  does  to  make  a  ton  of 
ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  their  proportions  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  less  than  two-fifths  of  wood  converted  into  sulphite 
pulp,  and  something  over  three-fifths  of  wood  converted  into  ground 
pulp? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  have  not  made  that  calculation,  but  I  assume  you 
are  right,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  only  made  it  just  now.  It  is  simple  to 
make  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  experimented  with  yellow  pine  by  any  other 
method  than  the  soda  process?    Have  you  tried  sulphite i 
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Mr.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  I  hare  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  sample  says  "soda  process. " 

Mr.  Bristol.  That  sample  was  not  produced  in  our  laboratory. 
That  was  produced  in  the  trade.  We  nave  a  sample  produced  by 
turpentine. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  produced  by  the  sulphite  process  or 
the  soda  process? 

Mr.  Bristol.  They  are  all  produced  by  the  sulphite  process.  The 
only  soda  sample  I  have  is  that  of  the  Southern  yellow  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  simple  matter  to  have  these  experiments 
made  by  cooperation  with  some  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Bristol.  That  depends.  A  good  many  of  the  mills  have  not 
small  experimental  digesters,  and  those  that  have,  have  them  pretty 
well  used  in  experimenting  themselves.  I  know  there  are  several  mills 
that  have  the  small  digesters,  but  the  particular  size  we  wanted  we 
could  not  find. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  make  experiments 
with  ground  pulp,  is  it  not?  I  was  thinking  of  setting  up  a  grind- 
stone nere  and  making  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bristol.  It  depends  on  what  you  want.  You  can  grind  pulp 
on  a  grindstone  by  working  it  with  foot  power. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  made  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  Bristol.  Of  course,  when  you  want  to  get  efficiency  figures 
and  things  of  that  sort  it  is  a  little  different.  You  can  make  the 
pulp  in  different  ways.  You  can  make  sulphite  pulp  by  taking  a 
glass  tube  and  putting  chips  in  it  with  chemicals  and  heating  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  great  difference.  There 
may  be  a  substantial  difference,  but  no  great  difference,  in  the  cost 
of  reducing  one  kind  of  soft  wood  to  pulp  by  grinding  and  another 
land  of  wood  by  sulphite  process.  The  point  is,  what  is  the  product 
when  you  get  it?  That  can  be  done  as  advantageously  in  a  simple 
way,  so  far  as  the  product  is  concerned,  as  in  any  other  way.  And 
I  suppose  the  wood  for  pulp  has  to  be  fairly  free  from  too  much 
resin;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bristol.  It  depends  on  the  process  you  use. 

The  Chairman.  For  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  have  not  investigated  the  ground-wood  side  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  estimate  the  amount  of  spruce  that  was 
cut  in  the  United  States  in  1905  that  was  used  for  pulp-wood  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  estimated  for  1906  that  the  amount  of  spruce,  the 
total  consumption  of  spruce  that  was  used  for  pulp,  was  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  total :  about  60  per  cent  as  much  spruce  when  used 
for  pulp  As  for  lumber.  But  of  the  total  consumption  of  spruce 
wood  I  estimated  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  spruce  was  used  for 
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■.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  what  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated 
stand  in  the  Eastern  States  was  used  for  pulp  wood  in  1905? 

Mr.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  a  forester. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  have  you  made  any 
estimate  of  the  total  drain  on  the  forests  of  the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  utilization  of  pulp  wood  during  the  year  1905? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  think  I  have  something  on  that. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  have  nothing  else  except  what  is  in  your 
figures,  those  are  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  have  not  read  this  [indicating  a  manuscript  in 
hand]  exactly  as  it  is  given  here.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  wood  used  for  pulp  in  1906  was  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  annual  production  of  lumber  for  that  year,  and  about  1.8  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  total  consumption  of  wood,  assuming  for  figuring 
purposes  that  500  board  feet  was  equal  to  1  cord. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Now,  Mr.  John  G.  Luke. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  JOHN  G.  LUKE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  Mr.  Waller  put  in  a  telegram 
before  the  examination  of  Mr.  Luke  is  proceeded  with? 

The  Ciiairman.  Yes. 

(Mr.  Waller  submitted  the  following,  which  was  read  by  the  chair- 
man:) 

New  York,  May  19. 
Mr.  T.  T.  Waller,  New  WUlard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rates  per  hundred  pounds  news  paper  in  rolls  carloads  from  Ottawa  and  Grand  Mere 
to  Birmingham  46,  our  rate  46};  Chattanooga  35},  ours  36;  Atlanta  43},  ours  43  to  46; 
New  Orleans  36,  ours  same;  Nastrville  30},  ours  31  to  33;  Memphis  32,  ours  32  to  34; 
Indianapolis  19,  ours  same;  St.  Louis  21,  ours  same;  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Dayton 
16},  ours  same;  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  17,  ours  same;  Chicago,  Louisville,  Fort 
Wayne,  Terre  Haute  18,  ours  same;  rates  irom  Ottawa  and  Grand  Mere  to  other  points 
in  West  and  South  are  made  on  same  basis,  no  higher  than  rates  from  our  mills. 

L.  S.  Parsons. 

The  Chairman  (addressing  witness).  Will  you  give  your  name? 

Mr.  Luke.  John  G.  Luke. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  or  concern  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  am  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  have  several  mills;  one  in  Covington,  Va.;  one  in 
Davis,  W.  Va.;  one  in  Luke,  Md.;  one  in  Williams ourg,  Pa.;  one  in 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  and  one  in  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  the  capacity  of  these  mills  as  you 
go  along. 

Mr.  Luke.  The  Covington  mill  makes  about  100  tons  of  bleached 
sulphite  and  about  45  tons  of  book  paper  per  day.  The  Davis  mill 
makes  about  40  tons  of  bleached  sulpriite  product.  The  Piedmont 
mill,  at  Luke,  Md.,  makes  about  60  tons  or  soda  pulp  and  135  tons 
of  paper.  Williamsburg  makes  about  25  tons  of  soda  pulp  and  35 
tons  of  paper.  Tyrone  makes  30  tons  of  soda  pulp  and  about  35 
tons  of  paper.  Mechanicsville  makes  about  50  tons  each  of  soda 
pulp  ana  sulphite  and  about  100  tons  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  any  inconvenience  for  you  gentlemen 
who  are  here  now  to  wait  over  until  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  would  be  to  me.  I  would  like  to  be  in  New  York 
to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  rest  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  are  concerned,  they  can  wait  over  until  to-morrow,  unless 
it  is  Mr.  Payne.    I  have  not  asked  him. 
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Mr.  Payne.  I  have  an  important  investigation  to-morrow  evening 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Stafford.  We  could  put  him  on  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  run  this  evening,  not 
because  of  Mr.-Norris's  allies,  but  because  of  the  Republican  caucus. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  the  manner  in  which  the  chairman  has  conducted 
this  investigation  shows  that  the  allies  are  not  all  on  one  side  of  the 
House.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  most  of  us  have  work  in  the  House  this  after- 
noon, so  that  we  have  to  be  there.  We  will  go  ahead  with  Mr.  Luke. 
He  is  the  first  gentleman  we  have  had  who  does  not  come  from 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or  New  York,  and  while  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  East,  I  have  also  respect  for  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 

irgmia. 

Mr.  Sims.  Virginia  is  Southeast. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  call  it  Northeast. 

Mr.  Luke,  can  you  tell  us  how  you  obtain  your  supply  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  For  our  Covington  mill  at  Covington,  V  a. ;  we  own  some 
90,000  acres  of  timber  land  from  which  that  mill  is  supplied.  We 
supply  ourselves. 

Ine  Chairman.  That  is  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Luke.  Spruce  and  hemlock.  For  our  Piedmont  mill  we  buy 
a  portion  in  that  section.  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  and  Luke,  Md.;  one 
is  on  the  one  side  of  the  river  and  the  other  is  on  the  other  side,  yet 
our  post-office  is  Piedmont. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  news-print  paper  do  you  make  alto- 
gether ? 

Mr.  Luke.  None  at  all.  We  make  what  is  known  as  book  paper, 
machine  finished,  super-calendered,  and  writing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  more  or  less  spruce  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  for  our  Mlcchanicsville  mill,  all  of  it.  It  comes 
from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  prices  you  paid  for  that  in 
the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  all  those  figures.  We  paid  last  year 
from  $8.50  to  $9  and  this  year  from  $10.50  to  $11.  But  I  think  I 
can  give  you  the  figures  for  each  year.  Spruce  wood  at  Mechanics- 
ville — do  you  want  me  to  go  back  as  far  as  1895? 

The  Chairman.  As  far  back  as  you  can  go.  Give  the  average  cost. 
Is  that  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  most  of  it  came  from  Canada.  For  the  year  1895, 
at  our  Duncan  mill,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  we  gave  for  poplar  wood, 
$6.30;  for  spruce  wood,  $7.50;  for 

The  Chairman.  Did  most  of  the  wood  you  propose  to  give  us  for 
various  years  come  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  spruce  comes  from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  made  out  in  tabulated  form? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Luke.  It  also  gives  a  lot  of  articles  that  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  paper — lime,  coal,  starch,  wrappers,  twine,  lumber  for 
boxes  and  frames — covering  pretty  nearly  the  wnole  cost  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  items  are  those  in  that  statement? 
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Mr.  Luke.  Spruce  wood,  poplar  wood,  lime,  coal,  sulphur,  resin, 
starch,  wrappers,  twine,  and  lumber  for  boxes  and  frames. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  material? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  correctly  represents  the  average  cost,  taken 
from  your  books! 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    You  can  put  that  in. 

("Following  is  the  statement  referred  to :) 


DUNCAN  MILL. 


Comparative  cost  of  paper  1895-1907. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1890. 

1887. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Pooler  wood 

0.80 

7.60 

4.55 

2.73 

.76 

.67 

2.20 

1.40 

5.00 

10.50 

6.23 

7.50 

4.50 

2.66 

.75 

.63 

1.82 

1.40 

5.25 

10.50 

6.30 

7.80 

4.42 

2.64 

.75 

.70 

1.50 

1.40 

6.26 

10.76 

6.35 

8.00 

4.45 

2.30 

.89 

.62} 

1.40 

1.40 

5.25 

10.75 

6.20 
7.75 
4.46 
2.12 
1.03 
.62* 
1.32 
1.40 
6.40 
10.76 

6.20 

7.76 

4.06 

2.65 

.95 

•  56 

1.46 

1.70 

6.75 

16.00 

0.60 

finruoe  wood 

7.75 

Lime 

4.06 

Coal 

8.05 

Sulphur.. 

.98 

RoaSn 

.67 

Starch 

1.00 

1.70 

Twine 

7.00 

Lumber  for  boxes  and  frames 

10.00 

Average 

4.15 

4.12 

4.14 

4.14 

4.10 

4.81 

4,98 

Articles. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Ad- 

Tance 

Poplar  wood 

6.70 
7.90 
4.10 
3.05 
1.02 
.63 
2.50 
1.70 
5.50 
16.25 

7.10 
8.00 
4.10 
3.55 
1.01 
.83 
2.06 
1.80 
6.00 
17.26 

8.08 
9.13 
4.46 
2.55 
1.01 
1.06 
1.81 
1.70 
5.80 
18.02 

8.20 
9.32 
4.64 

2.80 
1.01 
1.10 
1.90 
1.61 
6.15 
14.42 

8.20 
9.41 
4.72 
2.96 
1.01 
1.36 
1.77 
1.60 
5.60 
15.36 

9.00 
11.00 
4.90 
3.06 
1.03 
2.00 
2.22 
1.90 
9.00 
22.00 

PcrcL 
43 

Spruce  wood 

46 

LAme 

8 

Coal 

12 

Sulphur 

36 

Rosin 

260 

Starch 

1 

81 

Twtne x . 

80 

Lumber  tor  bone  and  frames 

no 

4.94 

6.07 

4.81 

5.01 

6.19 

0.01 

02 

Mr.  Luke.  It  shows  an  average  advance  of  62  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  From  1895? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  advance  does  it  show  for  pulp  wood, 
spruce  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Luke.  Thirty-six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  greatest  advance  in  any  one  item? 

Mr.  Luke.  Resin:  250  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  not  used  in  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  some;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  used  in  ordinary  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Some  mills  use  it,  and  some  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  statements  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  have  a  statement  here,  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Public  Printer,  giving  the  price  at  which  machine-finished  and  super- 
calendered  paper  has  been  sold  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  think 
the  price  at  wnich  Government  paper  is  sold  down  here  is  the  fairest 
index  of  the  price  at  which  paper  can  be  sold. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  having  such  a  statement  made.    You  can 
putyours  in  the  record,  and  we  will  see  whether  they  agree. 
Cfhe  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Oovernment  contract  paper  prices,  a* 

per  reporU  of  Public  Printer, 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

No.  1 H.  F.: 

24x3&~48 

88.30 

82.00 

82.80 

2.90 

8.10 
3.10 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
8.00 

. 

Any  size  and  weight  not  exceeding  38 
Inches 

3.30  I     3.00 

i 

3.90        3.20 

84.10 

480 
460 
430 
430 
430 
430 

83.10 

3.30 
8.20 
3.20 
8.40 
8.40 
8.40 

83.20 

3.30 
3.60 
3.40 
8.40 
3.40 
8.40 

83.40 

No.  1 8.  A  S.  a: 

14x32-45 

8.40 

32x48-90 

3.90 
3.90 
3.90 

3.20 
3.20 
3.20 

8.80 

24x38-70 

3.50 

jrT4*-14) 

3.50 

32x48-120 

3.90  i      3.20 

8.40 

88x48-120 

4.00 
8.90 

5.60 
5.60 
5.  CO 
5.60 
5.60 
6.00 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
a  10 

4.00 

3.20 

8.40 

Any  aize  And  weight  not  exceeding  38 

Inohee .. 

WRITINGS. 

White,  doable  cap,  17x28 

5.40 
5.40 
5.40 
5.40 
5.40 
6.00 
6.40 
5.40 

5.10 
6.10 
5.20 
6.10 
5.10 
5.90 
6.10 
6.10 

6.90 
6.20 
6.90 
6.20 
6.20 
7.20 
6.20 
8.20 

6.40 
6.40 
5.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.50 
6.40 
6.40 

6.20 
6.20 
6.20 
6.20 
6.20 
7.10 
6.20 
6.20 

6.60 

Whit*,  rf«my,  ifix4*!     ±1            L    ....    El  . 

6.50 

White,  doable  demy,  21x32 

6.60 

Whltej  folio  poet,  17x22 

6.50 

Wbltej  medlnm.  18x23 

6.50 

Bl«ie,  medium,  18x23 

7.10 

White,  royal ,19x24 

6.50 

Whit*,  imperial,  ^3x31 

6.60 

White,'  any  sice  not  exceeding  28  Inches 

Colored,  any  aUe  not  exceeding  28  Inches 

COYZBfl. 

Any  (fcA,  weight,  orcoior 

3.70 

3.90 

490 

410 

410 

410 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

No.  1  H.  F.: 

24x3fM* 

Rl.83.66 

Ca.  3.70 

3.90 
8.90 
8.80 
8.90 
8.80 
8.70 

B 
< 

1.88.876 

Any  sice  and  weight  not  exceeding  38 
Inches 

83.30 

3.50 
3.60 
3.40 
3.40 
3.70 
3.50 

83.30 

3.40 
3.40 
8.40 
3.40 
8.40 
3.40 

83.20 

3.80 
8.30 
8.20 
3.20 
8.30 
8.30 

3a.  3. 76 

No.  1 S.  &  8.  C: 

24x32-45 

400 

82x48-90 

400 

24*3*-7Q  ........ ..,.,.,. 

400 

88x48-140 

400 

82x48-fS0 

8.90 

88x48-120 

8.90 

Any  aUe  and  weight  not  exceeding  38 
Inohee 

WRITINGS. 

White,  doable  cap,  17x28 

5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
6.90 
5.90 
6.90 

5.60 
6.80 
5.60 
5.60 
6.60 
6.90 
5.60 
5.60 

5.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
6.60 
5.00 
5.00 

6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 

6.10 

White,  demy,  16x21 

6.10 

6.10 

Whlte^  folio  post,  17x22 

6.10 

White,  mri\xim,  18x39. . 

6.10 

Bloe,  medium,  18x23 

6.80 

Whiie,  royal,  19x24 

6.10 

White,  fTnpMal,  23x31 

6. 10 

Colored,  any  size  not  exceeding  28  inches .... 

■ 

C0YBB8. 

Any  itie,  weight,  orcoior 

4.10 

{     f  55 

3.80 
470 

} 

3.80 

{ 

428 

5.00 

I       * 

.w 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  statements  there?  Are  those 
marked  so  as  to  indicate  what  they  are? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  Here  is  a  statement  showing  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  material  at  our  Luke  mill  from  1897  to  1907. 
You  can  have  that  if  you  choose,  showing  the  various  items. 
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(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 


8UMMARY. 

* 

Advance  in  coat  of  paper,  Luke  mill,  1897-1907* 


Per  cent. 

Clay 12 

Rosin 146 

Soda  ash 17 

Colors 65 

Coal 60 

Wires 8 

Felts 13 

Drier  fclta 21 

Twine 80 


Percent. 

Cases  and  frames 90 

Labor 47 

Wood 60 

Sulphite 10 

Lime 30 

Sulphur 65 


Average 48 


Mr.  Luke.  Here  are  some  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  wood  at  our  Tyrone  mill.  ^  I  think  that  is  a  fair  index  of  the  cost 
of  wood,  because  Tyrone  is  in  the  center  of  Pennsylvania,  and  we 
buy  it  in  small  lots  from  all  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  cord  wood? 

Mr.  Luke.  Several  kinds  of  wood,  soft  wood,  pine  wood.  In  1897 
it  cost  us  on  the  average  $6.22  per  cord  and  in  1907  it  cost  us  $7.68. 
The  figures  are  here  for  each  year  for  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Give  that  to  the  stenographer. 

(Following  is  the  statement:) 

Cott  of  wood  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  mill,  including  cost  of  unloading  and  piling  in  yard. 

128  CUBIC  FEET  TO  CORD. 
[In  figuring  the  cost  for  1897, 1808,  and  1899,  the  hard  and  pine  woods  were  not  kept  separate.] 


Year. 

Soft. 

Hard. 

Pine. 

Average. 

1897 

$5.22 
6.22 
5.22 
5.05 
6.24 
6.13 
a  36 
6.97 
7.10 
7.00 
7.04 

$3. 

82 

$4.97 

1898 

a  83 
3.83 

4.97 

1899 

5.06 

1900 

•5.05 
6.28 
6.34 
6.52 
5.98 
6.09 
6l20 
6.20 

$4.35 
4.57 
4.61 
4.76 
5.43 
5.65 
5.72 
5.73 

5.15 

1901 

5.31 

1903 

6.23 

1903 

5.30 

1904. 

6.81 

1905 

6.06 

1906 

an 

1907  (eight  months) 

6.14 

160  CUBIC  FEET  TO  CORD. 


1897 

6.53 
6.53 
6.53 
7.44 
7.81 
7.67 
7.95 
8.72 
8.88 
&76 
8.81 

4.78 

5.44 

6.72 
6.77 
5.95 
6.79 
7.07 
7.16 
7.17 

6.22 

1898 

478 
4.78 

6.20 

1899 

6.33 

1900 

6.32 
6.61 
6.68 
6.90 
7.48 
7.02 
7.76 
7.76 

6.44 

1901 

6.64 

1902 

6.53 

1903 

6.74 

1904 

7.27 

1905 

7.68 

1906 

7.64 

1907  (eight  months) 

7.68 

Mr.  Luke.  Here  are  some  more  figures  about  the  same  thing, 
showing  the  advance  of  materials  at  our  Piedmont-Luke  mill,  ana 
at  our  Davis  mill  since  1895. 

The  Chairman.  Put  that  in.    All  this  information  is  valuable  to  us. 
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(Following  is  the  statement:) 

nSDMOMT,  LUX*,  AND  DAVIS. 

Comparative  cott  of  article*  used  in  manufacture  of  paper,  1895  to  1908,  facZutfot. 


Articles. 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

lZKftf. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

400 
450 

.90 
17.67 

.72 

8.66 
450 

.05 
17.25 

.75 

3.40 
450 

.95 
18.00 

.77 

3.95 

450 

1.00 

25.50 

.72 

3.45 

435 

1.00 

23.00 

.65 

8.60 
a  70 
1.20 

2450 

.60 

2.25 

2.00 

5.50 

1400 

420 

a  60 

1.15 

25.50 

.60 

2.75 

2.00 

476 

1400 

474 

lime 

a  80 

Coal 

1.17 

Sulphur.. 

25.50 

Bedn 

.60 

StATtth. ....... ............ 

2.76 

Wrappers 

2.75 

5.85 

10.50 

2.50 
5.00 

ia&9 

2.25 

5,00 

10.76 

2.25 

5.50 

10.75 

2.25 

6.50 

10.75 

125 

400 

14  m 

Articles. 

1003. 

1004 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Advance. 

6.35 

a  85 

1.45 
25.50 
1.00 
2.25 
2.00 
5.25 
15.00 

6.15 
3.86 
1.25 

2460 
1.25 
1.85 
1.60 
415 

16.00 

6.63 

a  85 

1.15 
23.25 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
5.50 
17.75 

6.80 
4.00 
1.18 

24.49 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
6.06 

18.00 

6.85 
426 
L38 

2446 
1.72 
2.09 
2.15 
7.21 

18.50 

7.72 
435 
1.58 
22.80 
1.85 
2.20 
2.27 
9.00 

P 

ereent. 
88.7 

l£me 

3a  l 

Coal 

75.5 

Sulphur.. 

29.0 

Itairfn 

156.9 

Starch...... ................... ...... 

17.6 

63.8 

T.mnhAV  fnr  Tmim  and  fxamefl ....... 

Mr.  Luke.  Here  is  a  chart  that  I  made  up  some  time  ago,  which 
shows  the  selling  price  of  paper  made  at  all  our  mills  from  1898  to 
1907.    It  is  made  up  from  our  figures  [submitting  charts]. 

The  Chairman.  One  line  shows  the  cost,  and  the  other  line  shows 
the  selling  price! 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes. 

(See  chart  No.  3.)  • 

Mr.  Luke.  Here  is  another,  showing  the  advance  in  cost  of  wood 
used  at  our  Tyrone  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Those  charts,  as  you  have  prepared  them,  cor- 
rectly represent  the  comparison,  according  to  the  figures  as  you  have 
submitted  them! 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  them  made  up.  I  believe  they  are 
correct. 

(See  chart  No.  4.) 

Mr.  Luke.  Now  I  have  a  lot  of  statistics  here,  but  they ^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  Pardon  me;  in  this  last  table  you  have  submitted, 
the  word  "Tyrone"  is  written  in  lead  pencil.  Is  it  based  upon  the 
cost  at  the  Tyrone  milll 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Should  not  that  be  included  in  the  title! 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  the  Tyrone  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  it  on. 

Mr.  Stafford.  All  right. 

Mr.  Luke.  These  figures  I  have  now  show  the  scale  of  wages  paid 
at  our  Duncan  mill,  Mechanicsville,  from  1893  to  1908.  It  is  item- 
ized and  carried  right  through.  I  would  be  glad  to  put  that  in  if 
you  care  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it  very  much.  Is  your 
mill  there  on  the  two- tour  or  the  three-tour  system? 
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Chart  No.  3. 
Cost  and  Selling  Price  of  Paper  Made  at  all  Mills  f.  o.  b.  Mills. 

Ten  years  1898-1907. 


wood  pulp,  pbint  papeb,  bto.  1476 

Chart  No.  4. 
Advance  in  Cost  of  Wood  Used  at  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Mill. 

Ten  years,  1898-1907,  inclusive. 
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Mr  Luke.  On  the  two.    All  our  mills  are  on  the  two-tour  system. 
(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

Scale  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  mills,  mechamcsville,  N.  F.,  1893-1908. 

[Wages  shown  for  1S93  an  those  paid  in  the  month  of  May,  which  was  prior  to  a  general  reduction  of  10 

per  cent.   Said  reduction  remained  in  effect  until  after  May,  1806.] 

PAPER  MILL. 


1306. 


1908. 


1908. 


Percentage 
of  Increase 

between 
lowest  and 

present 


Foreman,  night 

Foreman,  finishing  room..... 

Finishers 

Foreman,  cotter  room 

Assistant  foreman,  cotter  room 

Crane  men,  cotter  room 

Helpers,  cotter  room 

Broke  men 

Cotter  girls 

Foreman,  calender  room 

Assistant  foreman,  calender  room 

Men  (60  calenders) • 


8400 
3.00 
2.00 
L75 


83.78 
2.70 
L80 
1.80 
LOO 


$400 
8.76 
120 
3.00 
L86 


1.00 

loo' 


Men  (02  calenders) 

Men  (44  calenders) 

Helpers,  calenders 

Re  winder  runners 

Rewinder  helpers 

Foreman,  1  and  2  machine  room 
Foreman,  3  and  4  machine  room 
Foreman,  0  and  0  machine  room 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders  and  oilers 

Wipers  (days  only) 

Beater  engineers 

Beater  helpers 

Beater  wipers 

Foreman,  clay  room 

Helpers,  clay  room 

BTqV*  wiling  yii^phitia 

Engineers  on  steam  engines.... 

Motormen 

Taking  care  of  pomps 


L75 
LOO 


8.00 
LOO 


2.00 
1.00 


Belt  repairer  (whole  mill) 

Belt  repairer's  helper  (whole  mill) 

Filter  men 

Watchman 

Laborers 

Mechanics 

Mechanics'  helpers 


LOO 


L80 

1.26 

.00 

2.00 


L40 
L80 
1.10 
3.40 


L67 
L36 


2.15 
2.16 
3.16 
L68 
3.16 
L68 


4.00 


6.00 


8.88 
LOO 


2.08 
L86 


3.80 
1.92 
1.40 
3.06 
1.75 
L40 


L75 


2.00 


L36 


LOO 

L86 

LOO 

L36 

1.26 

1.12 

2.00 

2.26 

LOO 

L36 

2.60 
LOO 
1.40 
LOO 
1.60 
L73 
1.60 
L40 
2.00 
LOO 


9&24 
4.19 
2.40 
8.06 

2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
1.50 
1.26 
444 
2.76 
2.30 
2.26 
2.20 
1.76 
L75 
1.60 
7.10 
7.16 
7.16 
476 
2.38 
1.60 
400 
1.85 
1.60 
2.00 
1.85 
L75 
2.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
L86 
1.86 
L75 
1.60 
3.00 
L75 


»1 

109 
334 


18 

20 

40 

122 


7 

4 

40 

30 


-6 

TO* 


08 
68 
14 
00 
87 
14 


43 
48 
16 
37 
30 
43 

30 


SULPHITE  MILL. 


Foreman,  day. 

Foreman,  night 

Wet  machine  tenders 

Screening  machine  tenders. . . 

Bleachers..... 

Bleacher  helpers 

Bleach  mixers 

Bleach  mixer  helpers 

Digester  cooks 

First  digester  cook  helpers. . 
Second  digester  cook  helpers. 

Add  makers 

Add  maker  helpers 

Screen  men..... 

Screen  men  helpers 

Blow  pit  men 

Foreman  wood  room 

Helpers,  wood  room 

Lead  burner 

Lead  burner  helper 

Mechanics 

Mechanio  helpers 

Watchman 

Laborers 


88.00 


1.76 
1.25 


'iSo 

1.60 


2.00 
1.37 
1.25 


1.25 
1.60 
1.25 
8.60 


2.50 
1.50 
LOO 
1.25 


88.84 

3.00 
1.35 
1.25 
1.67 
1.36 


1.24 
2.76 
1.50 
1.86 
2.00 
1.35 
1.35 
1.25 
1.25 
1.70 
1.12 
8.16 
1.25 
2.2S 
1.36 
1.35 
1.13 


8488 
8.50 
1.63 
1.40 
1.85 
1.63 
1.80 
1.40 
3.86 
1.60 
1.45 
3.10 
1.46 
1.69 
1.63 
1.63 
1.85 
1.40 
8.75 
1.40 
3.60 
1.40 
LOO 
L40 


85.25 
3.85 
1.85 
1.65 
2.10 


1.80 


2.00 
1.85 
1.70 
2.75 
1.76 
1.75 
1.65 
1.66 
3.25 
1.66 
400 
1.76 
8.00 
1.76 
1.76 
LOO 


75 
28 
37 
32 
34 
30 


13 
16 
23 
26 

£* 
80 

40 

32 

32 

00 

47 

27 

40 

5r 
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Scale  of  wage*  paid  at  Duncan  MUU,  MechanicrvilU,  N.  Y.%  1893-1903— Continued. 

SODA  MILL.. 


- 

1806. 

1808. 

1808. 

Percentage 
of  Increase 

between 
lowest  and 

present 
rates. 

84.80 
2.00 
1.87 
2.26 
1.75 

84.33 
2.25 
2.00 
2.02 
1.46 
1.26 
1.57 
1.12 
1.24 
1.12 
1.12 
1.36 
L12 
2.26 
1.24 
1.24 
1.80 
1.24 
1.36 
1.86 
1.12 
1.80 
1.57 
1.36 
1.67 
1.12 

86.00 
2.36 
2.26 
2.36 
1.60 
1.46 
2.16 
1.63 
1.63 
1.86 
1.46 
2.04 
1.40 
2.62 
1.69 
1.46 
2.10 
1.63 
1.87 
1.63 
1.40 
2.10 
1.86 
1.60 
2.16 
L40 

86.40 
4.06 
2.40 
2.76 
1.66 
1.60 
2.10 

1.66 
2.26 
1.66 
2.00 
1.66 
2.76 
1.70 
1.66 
2.83 
1.66 
2.10 
1.86 
1.70 
2.30 
2.06 
1.66 
2.26 
1.66 
1.66 
8.00 
1.75 
1.76 
1.60 

48 

Assistant  f«T*ime»,  day 

108 

Foreman,  nteht...'....'...,...,.......^*...........*..... 

28 

M  t^hin^  ientfars ................. n. ...... ...... .......... 

86 

Flret  machine  bade  tenders  ................. ..».,,»....... 

14 

28 

Bleachers 

1.75 
1.25 
1.37 
1.37 
1.26 
1.50 
1.26 
2.60 
1.37 
1.37 
2.00 
1.87 
1.50 
1.60 
1.26 
2.00 
1.76 
1.50 
1.75 
1.26 

84 

Bleacher  helpers 

46 

83 

Foreman,  wood  room 

100 

Helpers,  wood  room 

47 

Foreman,  pit  room............. 

48 

47 

Dlgsetor  eooka 

22 

First  helpers 

87 

8eoond  helpers 

88 

20 

Helpers,  fiquor  room 

88 

Foreman,  neon  Honor  makers 

66 

First  helpers,  teach  liqnor  makers 

87 

Second  helpers,  leach  liquor  makers 

62 

28 

Helpers,  rotartes 

80 

Do 

22 

43 

Men  unloading  lime  and  sods  ash x 

47 

Mm  handlrng°soda  pulp .....,,.,    ,,..,,., 

Meohanfos .4.. ............ ..^.^.m*  ,  ±  .  , 

2.60 
1.50 
1.60 
1.25 

2.25 
1.36 
1.86 
1.12 

2.60 
1.40 
1.00 
1.40 

33| 

Mechanics' helpers ,,.  , 

30 

80 

48 

BOILER  HOUSE. 


8140 

82.60 
1.76 
L86 
L12 

88.26 
2.16 
2.00 
1.66 

83.50 
2.40 
2.40 
L75 

46 

Water  tender..... .' 

87 

Fireman 

1.50 
L25 

80 

Offal  ^"d  ash  handlers.................................... 

56 

MACHINE  SHOP. 


Fonrae*1  ot  mechanics 

86.00 

a  oo 

2.60 

85.00 
150 
126 

86.00 
175 
160 
135 
125 
110 
1.50 
150 
135 
186 
1.46 
186 

-1.60 
8.75 
150 
1.55 
1.70 
1.60 

67.84 
8.75 
3.00 
160 
186 
125 
L70 
176 
100 
150 
100 
8.50 

4.50 
4.25 
1.75 
183 
1.75 
100 
1.70 
142 
3.06 
150 
100 
LOO 

57 

Shop  foreman 

60 

33i 

10 

do ._v....::":::..:^.:..::: 

Do 

4 

Do 

7 

Mechanics'  helpers 

1.60 

L85 

26 

Foreman  of  pipers 

60 

Pipers. J.T. 

125 
2.26 
1.50 
175 
1.26 
8.00 

102 
102 
L35 
147 
1.26 
126 

48 

Do 

24 

Do 

48 

Blacksmiths 

42 

Blacksmiths*  helpers 

20 

Masons ....".......*.... ^., 

100 

Do 

21 

Masons' helpers 

1.50 
1.26 

1.85 
1.60 
1.35 

80 

86 

80 

Painters' helper* 

Foreman  eieotriolan. 

6.00 
120 
100 
100 
L40 

40 

Elfptrielan 

1.80 
1.80 

71 

Do 

80 

Do 

Labor 

L28 

L12 

48 
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Scale  of  wage*  paid  at  Duncan  Mills,  Mechanicsville,  N.  F.,  1893-1908.— Continued. 

YARD. 


Foreman 

Assistant  foreman . . . 

Do 

Teamsters 

Barn  man 

Wood  handlers 

Yard  helpers 

lien  on  clay  platform 


1893. 

1898. 

1903. 

1908. 

$2.25 

82.25 

82.75 

83.92 

1.87 

1.75 

1.75 

2.10 

1.37 

1.35 

1.65 

1.75 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.75 

1.25 

1.25 

1.50 

1.60 

1.25 

1.12 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.25 

1.45 

1.65 

1.25 

1.12 

1.45 

1.75 

Percentage 
of  increase 

between 
lowest  and 

present 
rates. 


74 
58 

30 
40 
28 
43 
82 
56 


Mr.  Luke.  Here  is  the  schedule  for  our  Tyrone  mill.  It  goes  back 
to  1893.  It  does  not  have  each  year,  however.  There  are  four  sets 
of  figures  there,  1893,  1898,  1903,  and  1908. 

(Following  is  the  comparative  statement  referred  to:) 

Comparative  wages  of  Tyrone  (Pa.)  mill. 


Night  foreman  paper  mill 

Finishers: 

Boss  and  shipper 

Assistant  shipper,  etc 

Checker,  etc 

Trimmers 

Do 

Do 

Finishers 

Counters,  girls 

Do 

Do 

Cases  and  frames: 

Frame  maker 

Do 

Cotters: 

Cutter  girl,  machine,  first  year. 
Cutter  girl,  machine,  second  year . 
Cutter  girl,  roll 

Do 

Cutter  boss 

Cutter  boss  assistant 

Cutter  boss  helper , 

Super  calendars: 

Runner 

Helper , 

Machine  room: 

Machine  tender •. , 

Do 

Back  tender 

Back  tender  helper 

Winder  boys 

Beater  room: 


1883. 


a 


83.60 
100.00 


1.75 


1.50 

.75 

1.00 

1.10 


ffl 


Boas  beater  man. 


Helper 

Clay  mixer 

Size,  eti 

•  Per  month. 


.65 
.75 
.75 
.00 
2.25 


1.25 

1.75 
1.25 
1.50 

3.00 
2.75 
1.35 
1.25 


ItftJo. 


1.75 
2.00 
2.25 
2.75 

1.30 


83.50 
3.00 


1.75 


1.00 

.00 

1.00 

1.10 


ft 


.65 
.75 
.75 
.90 
2.00 


1903. 


1.25 

Leo 

1.25 
1.50 

a  00 
2.75 
1.35 
1.25 


} 


2.75 


1.35 

1.50 
1.50 


83.75 
3.25 


1.80 


1.75 
1.00 

1.10 


ft 


.75 
.85 

1.00 

2.10 


1.45 

L66 
1.40 

3.25 
3.00 
L50 
1.35 
.85 


8.00 

1.60 

1.00 
1.60 


1008. 


Wages. 


Average 

daily  bonus 

for  year 

1007. 


{ 


8100 

3.25 
3.00 
2.00 
2.15 
2.05 
1.00 
2,00 
1.10 

1.20 

1.65 
1.00 

.85 
.05 

1.10 

3.00 
1.90 
1.65 

1.80 
1.65 

3.50 
a  25 
LOO 
L50 
L10 


8.25 

1.65 
1.90 
1.65 
1.90 


} 


80.49 


.32 


Total  daily 

wage  and 

bonus. 


84.49 


3.32 


.32 
.32 
.16 


.16 


a  82 
3.57 
2.06 


{ 


a  67 

1.81 
2.00 


1.36 
*  During  1803, 1898,  and  1808  trainee  were  made  by  contract. 
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Comparative  wage*  of  Tyrone  (Pa.)  mttf— Continued. 


1 

1893. 

1896. 

1903. 

1906. 

Wages. 

Average  | 
daily  tonus 
for  year 
1907. 

Total  dally 

wage  ana 

bonus. 

Engineers  and  firemen: 

•$100.00 
L75 
(        L60 
\       1.70 
1        1.75 

1.35 

S.25 
1.50 
1.75 
1.85 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 

o$100.00 
1.75 

1.78 

1.25 
1.50 

•  110.00 
1.50 
1.75 

•  $125.00 
2.00 

/       2.00 
\       2.10 

}       1.46 

•  125  00 
1.60 
1.90 
2.00 
2.20 
2.50 
2.75 
f        1.60 
\       1.90 

2.00 

\       1.45 

1.45 
1.60 
L75 
1.50 
1.60 
LOO 

1.00 
1.45 
2,20 
L75 

1.85 
1.60 
1.75 
1.45 
1.85 
1.60 

1.75 
1.75 
1.85 
1.50 
L86 

* $135. 00 
2,20 

120 
2.45 

1.65 

•  135.00 
1.75 

•$8.00 

•  $143.00 

Rnglneers  •••  •«■••■■•■•..«. 

Ylrnmen..    .................. 

A«h  ■tmilflrii. etc. ................ 

Mechanical  department: 

x  «aoo 

•143.00 

Mechanics. ................... 

Do 

Do 

2,20 
2.40 
2.70 
2.95 
1.90 
2.05 

2,60 
1.66 

}       L80 

1.90 
1.75 
1.00 
2.05 

1.90 
1.75 
2.35 
1.90 

2,15 
1.75 
1.90 
1.65 
2,00 
1.75 

2.25 
2.00 
2,15 
1.75 
2,00 

Do 

2.00 
2.25 
2.50 

1.75 

1.75 

f        1.25 

i        1.35 

J        1.35 

\       1.50 

1.50 

1.35 

1.50 

1.75 

Do 

Do 

Oflen... ............... .......... 

Outside  labor: 

Bou 

1.75 
L35 

1.36 

1.35 
1.35 
1.50 
1.76 

Paper  loader.. 

Nfg9*t  watchman 

Teams  ten 



i 

Do 

1 

Do 

Bleach  and  wet  machines: 

Bleach  mixers .................... 

Wet  machines  and  screens 

1.35 
1.75 
1.60 

1.70 
1.50 
1.00 
1.35 
1.70 

1.35 
1.75 
1.60 

1.70 
1.50 
1.60 
1.36 
1.70 
1.50 

Bleachers,  etc 

Bleachers,  helpers. 

Digesters,  dumping  and  alkali: 

Digesters 

Diffptters.  helpers 

Pan  room 

Pan-room  helpers 

Alkali \T. 

.12 
.06 

.12 

2.12 

Alkali  helper 

1.81 

Evaporators,  Votaries  and  leathers : 
Assistant  to  pulp  superintendent. 

2.37 

1.H) 
1.75 

1.60 
1.75 

Rotary 

Leacher...r 

1.70 
1.50 

1.60 
1.36 

1.70 

Treacher  helper 

Cbipperf 

1.60 
1.36 

1.60 
1.60 

1.75 
L65 

•  Per  month. 
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Mr.  LuKjfi.  This  is  our  Piedmont  or  Luke  mill,  our  soda  mill.  It 
goes  back  to  1891.  There  are  five  years  there — 1891,  1894,  1899, 
1904,  and  1907.  That  is  our  paper  mills  at  Piedmont,  or  Luke,  Md. 
[Submits  following:] 

Comparison  of  wag**  V°*d  **  V^V  ™M  <**  Luke,  Ma\ 


May,  1801. 

January, 
1894. 

May,  1800. 

May,  1004. 

May,  1907. 

$1.26 
1.333 
3.00 
2.50 
2.26 
2.50 
2.00 
3.50 
1.76 
1.60 

n.i6 

1.20 
2.70 
2.25 
2.26 
2.25 
2.00 
8.65 
1.76 
11. 40-1. 50 

$1.20 
1.30 
8.00 
2.26 
2.25 
2.375 
2.00 
8.40 
1.76 
H.  40-1. 60 

$1.35 
1.40 
4.00 
2.35 
3.10 
3.10 
82.26-2.50 
3.08 
2.00 

1.60-1.70 

j 

SI.  45 

Tour  workers 

1.50 

Machine  room  foreman  (J.  Ryan) . . . 
Cookers « 

6.72 
8.46 

Boss  pipe  fitter...., 

4.61 

Chief  millwright.... 

4.46 

Assistants  tomiUwrlghts 

82.26-2.50 

Cbfof  engineer .**. 

6.51 

Engineers 

2.10 

Firemen....  ••••... 

2.00-2.25 

Employees  working  regularly  for  more  than  one  year  now  receive  5  per  cent  bonus,  except  foremen. 
This  additional  5  per  cent  has  not  been  figured  in  the  above  statement.— West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

Comparison  of  daily  wages  paid  at  paper  mills  at  Luke,  Md, 


May,  1007. 


Boss  finisher 

Finiflhlng-room  girls 

Calender-room  boss  (T.  Gormley) 

Cutter  girls 

Machine  tenders 

Beater  men 

Back  tenders 

Outside  labor 

Boss  millwright 

Boss  machinist 

Helpers  on  calenders 


May,  1893. 

May,  1800. 

May,  1004. 

82.50 

82.666 

83.55 

.75 

.75 

.80 

2.50 

2.76 

8.46 

.75 

.666 

.70 

3.00 

2.75 

4.16 

2.50 

2.50 

8.10 

1.50 

1.60 

1.00 

1.26 

1.25 

1.35 

2.50 

2.50 

2.90 

2.50 

2.50 

2.90 

•  1.15 

L26 

1.40 

83.66 
.96 
8.46 
.80 
4.76 
8.64 
2.80 
L45 
8.10 
8.10 
L60 


•  Mostly. 

Machine  tenders,  beater  men.  and  back  tenders  anrtiow  paid  double  time  for  working  on  Saturday 
nights,  and  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  (as  well  as  for  bonuses)  in  the  figures  for  May,  1007. 
wages  at  present  time  are  same  as  May,  1907.— West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Have  not  considered  the  5  per  cent  bonus  paid  employees  who  remain  one  year  or  longer  In  the  May, 
1007,  column. 

Here  are  the  same  figures  for  our  Davis  mill  and  our  Covington 
mill.     [Submits  following:] 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  at  pulp  mill  at  Davis,  b .  Va. 


Chief  engineer 

Assistant  superintendant  (II.  Male) 
Machine  room  foreman  (Martin) 

Machine  tenders 

Chip-house  foreman  (Shoemaker) . . . 

Cooker  (digester  house) 

Acid  maker 

Firemen 

Coal  wheelers 

Common  labor 

Wood  peelers 


.per  month. , 

do..., 

per  day. 

do..., 

do..., 

.......do.... 

do.... 

do..., 

.......do..., 

do.... 


.per  cord., 


July,  1898. 


1.75 
1.60 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 
1.333 
1.15 
.85 


July,  1903. 


890.00 

80.00 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.25 

1.75 

$1.40-1.50 

1.85-1.40 

1.00 


September, 
1907. 


8185.60 

175.60 

4.93 

2.57 

8.52 

8.62 

2.34 

&2.00 

None. 

81.36-1.50 

1.10 


«  Per  day. 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
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Jane,  1900. 

Apiflf1908. 

April,l«B. 

81.76 
.63 
1.51 
.59 
1.36 
426 
a  00 
1.50 
1.14 
3.63 
1.34 
1.25 
2.50 

•  1.75 

•  1.26 
1.25 
1.33 
2.61 

81.78 
.78 
1.98 
.87 
L86 
9.11 
8.78 
L79 
1.36 
8.73 
1.40 
1.36 
3.67 
L76 
L25 
L25 
L58 
481 

83.17 

.90 

131 

Cvtten  (this) 

.84 

f-am  #««  frame* ,,,T.TT--_,TTT-T-.,, — 

LOO 

Rot*  machine  tender. 

86.89-7.38 

431-451 

Back  tenders 

2.24-2.41 

L48 

"BfntwiPWi 

434-444 

L74 

Outside  labor 

L88 

If ochaolcii « 

3.69 

8omn  (T«iin*f() ....T..r  ,.,X.-,.,TT 

9.38 

1.88 

L40 

AUktndu 

L87 

OfflofL  *f¥^»i^'nif  ohfiinlrt 

8.91 

•  July. 
Wast  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Covington,  Va. 

Comparative  labor  figures— Sulphite  mill  (per  day). 


June,  1900. 

April,  1903. 

April  1908. 

83.34 
3.75 
8.75 
L50 

15.00 

88.26 

Foreman  (night,  drainer  room  to  machine  room) 

Machine  tender P . . 

8.61 
L50 
L40 
L42 
L35 
L50 
L50 
1.24 
8.01 
804 
L87 
L29 
L93 
2.69 
L47 
L69 
L38 
L25 
L59 

8.78 

Back  tender ... 

L8S 

Wet  machines 

L75 

Loaders 

1.37 
L33 
L67 
1.40 
1.30 
2.88 
2.00 
800 
L32 
2.01 
2.69 
L27 
L58 
L33 
1.25 
L48 

L69 

Reel  men 

L75 

Bleachers - 

L91 

Bleach  mixers 

LOO 

Screens,  Wow  pits,  and  drainers 

L54 

Foreman  (digesters  and  acid  room) 

498-5.82 

Cookers..... 1 .' 

8.24 

2.80 

Helpers  (acid  room  and  digesters) 

1.61 

Foreman  (chip  house  and  yard) 

212 
403-445 

Chip  house "....'. *.... 

L59 

Engineers  a«d  firemen 

L98 

L45 

Common  labor 

L40 

All  kinds 

L83 

8ee  paper  mill  figures  for  office.    West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Covington,  Va. 

Mechanic*  in  sulphite  mill,  April,  1908. — Two,  at  $3.20;  one,  at  $2.75;  two,  at  $2.60; 
one,  at  $2.45;  one,  at  $2.40;  one,  at  $2.38;  four,  at  $2.25;  two,  at  $2.20;  two,  at  $2.15; 
one,  at  $2.10;  three,  at  $2;  two,  at  $1.75;  two,  at  $1.60;  one,  at  $1.50;  fourteen,  at  $1.40; 
one,  at  $1.35;  two,  at  $1.25. 

The  Chairman.  These  tables  of  figures  that  you  submit — are  they 
all  taken  fromyour  books? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir.  We  sent  around  to  each  of  our  mills  to  have 
these  statistics  made  up  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  them  to  correctly  represent  your 
books? 

Mr.  Luxe.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  there,  Mr.  Luke? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  about  in  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  tables  show  the  average  advance  in  the 
price  of  book  paper  in  the  last  two  years  ? 
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Mr.  Luke.  The  Government  reports  would  show  that.  I  think 
that  is  the  fairest  index  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  advance  in  the  price  of  book  paper! 
Do  you  furnish  book  paper  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  but  not  this  year.  We  have  done  so  for  a  good 
many  years  prior  to  this  present  year. 

IheCHAiRMAN.  This  table  you  have  put  in  of  the  price  of  paper  to 
the  Government — is  that  of  prices  at  which  you  sold  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  figures  you  obtained  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Luke.  Figures  I  obtained  from  the  report.  I  could  not  say 
whether  they  are  ours  or  not.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  aver- 
age price  paid. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  advanced  the  price  of  book 
paper  this  year  over  that  of  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say.  I  think  I  have  some  figures  here  that 
would  tell  that,  though.    I  do  not  believe  I  have  those  figures  here ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Aoout  how  much? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  should  say  in  the  last  two  years  the  price  of  book  paper 
had  advanced  $10  or  $12  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  good  many  grades  of  book  paper! 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinary  book  paper,  what  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Luke.  Ordinary  machine-finished  paper  to-day  is  worth  from 
$3.90  a  hundred  to  $4.50. 

The  Chairman.  What  grade  is  that  used  in  this  report,  which  the 
Government  uses? 

Mr.  Luke   That  is  machine-finished  book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  paper  of  that  sort  now,  about? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  are  selling  it  all  the  way  from  $3.75  to  $4.25;  what- 
ever we  can  get. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  variation  in  price  depend  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  paper,  or  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  depends  on  the  market.  It  depends  somewhat  on 
the  time  the  contract  was  made  for  the  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  market  price  on  it  now? 

Mr.  Luke.  About  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  down  a  little  from  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  sold  it  at  $4.25  a  hundred,  did  you  sell  it 
above  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes.  We  do  when  we  can.  It  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  order.  It  depends  on  a  lot  of  things.  It  depends  on  the  thickness 
of  a  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  of  a  particular  quality  of  paper.  How 
much  have  you  been  selling  it  at  above  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  can  tell  you  what  we  got  for  our  paper  last  month.  I 
have  those  figures  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Luke.  At  our  Tyrone  mill  last  month  I  found  the  average 
price  received  for  our  machine  book  paper  was  $3.70  a  hundred  f .  o.  D. 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  Is  book  paper  usually  sold  f .  o.  b.  mills,  or  f .  o.  b. 
delivered  ? 
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Mr.  Luke.  We  sell  always — we  like  to  sell  f.  o.  b.  mills,  if  we  can; 
but  most  of  it  is  sold  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been,  then,  an  increase  in  price  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10  or  $12  a  ton  in  the  past  year} 

Mr.  Luke.  In  the  past  two  years,  say. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Luke.  Three  or  four  or  four  or  five  dollars  a  ton  in  the  last 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  increased  more  from  May,  1906,  to  May, 
1907,  than  it  did  from  May,  1907,  to  May,  1908? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  should  think  about  the  same  rate  of  increase. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  such  sudden  advance  in  book  paper 
last  summer  as  there  was  in  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  do  not  make  news  paper,  and  I  do  not  know  much 
about  it.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  book 
paper,  as  our  labor  and  the  price  of  materials  have  been  going  up. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  sudden  advance  in  the  increased 
cost  of  pulp  wood  in  1906? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  price  of  pulp 
wood  for  several  years  past.  Wood  has  been  getting  scarcer,  and  you 
have  to  go  farther  from  the  mills  to  get  it,  and  pay  more  freight  and 
more  for  labor,  and  the  price  has  been  advancing. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  shows  that  news-print  paper  went 
down  lower  in  1906  than  it  was  in  1905,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  record  shows  that  the  price  of  pulp  wood  was  lower  in  1906 
than  in  1 905. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  tell  without  referring  to  my  figures. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  the  price  of  book  print  paper  went  up 
in  1906  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  a  ton? 

Mr.  Luke.  From  1906  to  1907,  and  from  1907  to  1908  about  as 
much  more,  I  should  say;  and  I  should  say  there  was  $10  or  $12 
advance  now  over  the  low  point  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  various  consultations  among  the  book- 
paper  manufacturers  as  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  mcrease  in 
price  in  order  to  meet  the  increase  in  expense? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  have  been  various  conferences. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  one  of  those  conferences. 

Mr.  Luke.  Well,  there  have  been  conferences  of  paper  makers  as 
long  as  I  have  known  anything  about  the  business.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  plan  for  the  paper  makers  to  get  together  and  cultivate  good 
relations  and  know  each  other  as  well  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  Were  there  any 
conferences  last  year  in  which  the  question  of  prices  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Luke.  Perhaps,  incidentally. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  those  conferences  held  for? 

Mr.  Luke.  First  of  all,  to  cultivate  good  relations  among  the 
manufacturers.  Next,  to  find  out  from  each  other  the  condition  of 
business  and  the  condition  of  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  book-paper  manufacturers  call  conferences 
several  times  in  a  year  mainly  to  cultivate  good  relations  and  good 
fellowship  and  have  a  drink  and  a  smoke? 

Mr.  Luke.  Sometimes  they  have  a  drink.     [Laughter.! 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  call  them  from  all  over  the  country  to 
some  center  like  New  York  for  that  purpose? 
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Mr.  Luke.  We  endeavor  to  do  a  number  of  things.  We  are  not 
successful  in  all  of  them,  but  for  one  thing  we  try  to  get  up  statistics) 
so  that  the  manufacturers  can  act  intelligently.  We  talk  about  the 
the  increased  cost  of  wood,  and  the  cost  of  freight  and  labor,  and 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  statistics  prepared  in  excellent 
shape  this  morning.  Have  you  any  branch  of  your  association  which 
has  collected  such  statistics? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  have  such  statistics,  but  they  are  not  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "we?" 

Mr.  Luke.  The  people  who  make  our  kind  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  associated)  Who  has  the  sta- 
tistics? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  secretary  of  the  association  has  the  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Mr.  C.  P.  Bush. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  he  the  secretary  of  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  book  division  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  the  statistics? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  statistics? 

Mr.  Luke.  Statistics  showing  the  amount  of  paper  made  and  the 
a  amount  of  paper  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  collection  of  those  statistics  com- 
mence? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  think  any  serious  effort  was  made  until  per- 
haps a  few  months  ago.  It  was  talked  about  a  good  while.  I  could 
not  say  just  when. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  this  year  or  last  year? 

Mr.  Luke.  This  year,  or  the  latter  part  of  last  year;  within  a  few 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mr.  Bush  send  us  the  results  of  those? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  did  not  give  us  any  information  about 
these  statistics. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  most  of  the  manufacturers  know  pretty  nearly 
how  much  paper  is  made.  We  try  to  find  out  how  much  paper  of  our 
kind  is  made  m  the  country.     I  confess  I  do  not  know  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  any  of  your  mills  restricting  the  output  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  are  not  running  full  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  restricted? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  since  last  July. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  people  in  your  association  or  any  of  the 
other  book-paper  manufacturers  have  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City 
last  year? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  believe  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say.    I  was  not  there. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  concern  represented  there? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  meeting  held  for? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  same  purpose  I  have  told  you. 

The  Chairman.  Just  to  look  at  the  water!    [Laughter.] 
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a  Mr.  Linns.  To  get  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  look  over  the 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  meet  very  often  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  do  you) 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cultivate  good  relations 
among  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  good  plan — to  see  that  you  do  not 
make  great  losses !    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  talk  over  the  situation  in  general. 
^  The  Chairman.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  meet  and  consider  the  business 
situation? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  go  there  simply  because  you  think  the 
book-paper 'manufacturers  are  so  much  better  company  than  any- 
body else?    [Laughter.] 

Mi.  Luke.  Oh,  no.  We  think  if  the  manufacturers  did  not  meet 
together  once  in  a  while  they  might  be  led  to  think  every  other  manu- 
facturer was  a  rascal,  judging  from  the  stories  told  by  our  customers, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  know  each  other.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gone  to  these  meetings  yourself  last 
year! 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  subject  of  raising  the  price  of  book 
paper  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  price  was  discussed,  but  there  was  never  any 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  For  raising  the  price? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  never  was  any  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  an  agreement.  You 
knew  what  the  law  was.    You  nad  no  intention  to  violate  the  law? 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  subject  of  the  price  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  among  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  The  necessity  of  increasing  the  price,  I  suppose, 
was  discussed? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  am  free  to  urge  upon  any  manufacturer  whom  I  may 
meet  the  necessity  for  getting  more  for  his  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  other  manufacturer  acquiesce  in  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  they  are  pretty  apt  to  all  talk  the  same  way, 
and  then  afterwards  take  business  at  a  lower  price  after  talking  so. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  meeting  to 
get  the  men  keyed  up  so  that  they  would  not  take  the  lower  price? 

Mr.  Luke.  No.  Everybody  can  do  as  they  please.  We  kept 
away  from  that  point.  There  was  a  lot  of  competition  that  we  did 
not  think  was  fair,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  try  to  follow 
suit  to  the  manufacturers  on  the  other  side,  in  England  and  Austria 
and  other  countries.  They  have  trade  customs,  a  basis  of  price  on 
which  the  paper  shall  be  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  try  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  such 
a  custom  here  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  agreement! 
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Mr.  Luke.  I  am  sony  I  have  not  a  copy.  It  is  in  your  records 
here.    I  have  seen  it  printed  in  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  put  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  that  agreement  was  there  not 
an  understanding  as  to  the  price  at  which  such  paper  should  be  sold? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  to  the  other  manufacturers  that  you 
would  not  accept  a  less  price  than  so  much? 

Mr.  Luke.  In  some  cases  I  would  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  say  to  you  that  they  would  not  sell  for 
less? 

Mr.  Luke.  Sometimes  I  would  talk  with  a  manufacturer,  and  he 
would  tell  us  what  he  was  getting  for  his  stuff,  and  I  would  tell  him 
what  I  was  getting  for  mine. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Luke.  No;  we  kept  away  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  kept  away  from  the  vital  question?  .  The 
vital  question  is  what  you  can  get  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  are  two  vital  questions.  One  is  what  you  can 
get  for  yourself,  and  the  other  is  what  you  can  make  it  for.  I  do 
not  know  which  is  the  most  important. 

The  Chairman.  Knowing  that  you  could  not  change  what  you 
could  make  it  for,  the  vital  question  was  what  you  could  get  for  it, 
and  you  discussed  everything  else  at  these  meetings — what  you 
could  make  it  for,  and  what  kind  you  should  make— but  you  care- 
fully kept  away  from  that  other  point? 

Mr.  Luke.  These  were  general  talks.  We  did  not  go  into  scarcely 
anything  in  detail.     It  was  more  of  a  desultory  talk. 

The  Chairman.  Just  "chewing  the  rag?" 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  "get  down  to  brass  tacks?" 

Mr.  Luke.  No.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  were  not  politicians.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  have 
any  effect  on  the  paper  you  make? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  it  would;  not,  perhaps,  directly,  but  indirectly. 
We  would  be  badly  hurt. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  take  the  duty  off  of  pulp  and 
paper,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  entire  news-paper  industry 
would  be  transferred  over  to  the  other  side;  and  if  that  nappens  the 
mills  now  equipped  for  making  news  paper  would  be  converted  into 
mills  to  make  our  kind  of  paper,  and  the  result  would  be  demoraliza- 
tion for  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  least. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  competition  would  come  about  by  converting  news 
mills  into  book-paper  mills? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  and  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  our  paper  would  come 
from  the  other  side — from  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  some  from 
England,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  increased  production  of 
paper  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  ever  likely  to  equal  the 
increased  consumption  of  paper  under  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  Luke.  My  experience  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  that 
more  has  been  made  than  could  be  sold. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  that  your  experience  last  summer) 

Mr.  Luke.  Last  summer  there  was  a  very  large  demand.  It  was 
not  sold  for  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  your  experience  for  the  last  eight 
years  until  now? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  there  has  been  a  little  overproduction  all  the 
time.  The  paper  business  has  been  selling  too  low.  It  has  not 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  paper  was  selling  so 
low  that  it  would  not  pay  a  profit  on  its  production,  the  paper  manu- 
facturers have  gone  on  increasing  their  facilities  for  producing  paper 
and  producing  larger  amounts,  although  the  consumption  of  paper 
has  increased  probably  more  rapidly  in  the  country  than  the  consump- 
tion of  any  other  one  article) 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  say  we  have  not  made  any  money,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  the  paper  makers  have  extended  further 
than  they  were  warranted  in  doing. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  seem  peculiar  that  an  enterprise  running 
without  profit  should  increase  veiy  rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  enterprise  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Luke.  There  are  some  mills  that  are  making  money,  and  some 
that  are  coming  out  even,  and  some  that  are  losing  money. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  that  is  the  case  with  all  kinds  of  enterprises. 
Have  you  ever  told  anyone  that  the  book-paper  men  were  organized? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  proposed  to  increase  the  prices? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  said  to  anyone  that  the  prices  of 
book  paper  were  going  to  be  marked  up? 

Mr.  Luke.  No  ;  I  have  not.  I  may  have  told  people  that  I  thought 
the  indications  were  that  it  was  costing  more  to  make  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  manufacturers  had  agreed  to  mark  up 
the  prices? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  about  that,  Mr.  Luke? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  this  "trade  custom,"  referred  to  on 
page  280  of  the  record.  Was  that  an  agreement  that  was  formally 
adopted  by  your  section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  you  referred  to  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  vote  on  that,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say  there  was.    I  do  not  think  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  else  could  it  be  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
good  thing.     Each  manufacturer  sent  it  out  as  his  own  trade  customs. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  vote  on  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say.    I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  circular  which  you  just  had  in  your 
hand  say  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  book-paper  division  of  the  asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Possibly  there  was  a  vote.    I  could  not  say  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  the  minutes  of  your  association  show 
whether  there  was  a  vote? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  think  that  any  minutes  are  kept,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  association  which  does  not  keep 
minutest    That  would  be  a  suspicious  circumstance,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Luke.  Perhaps  we  have  minutes.    I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  at  present. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  southern  yellow  poplar  in  West  Virginia  similar 
to  that  in  the  South,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  use  it  for  making  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  nave  a  lot  of  it  in  our  country.  It  is  too  small  for 
lumber.    I  live  in  Tennessee.    That  is  why  I  speak  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  book-paper  manufacturers  are  there  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  there  are  about  2,000  or 
2,200  tons  made  a  day.    I  do  not  know  how  many  mills  there  are. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  localized  or  pretty;  generally  distributed? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  is  distributed  pretty  widely. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  278  of  the  record  Mr.  Norris  put  in  a 
report  printed  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  February  27,  1908. 
The  article  is  headed: 

A  book  combine — the  mill  ownere  said  to  be  again  considering  the  project — the 
manufacturers  of  book  paper  have,  according  to  reports,  held  a  number  of  meetings 
of  late,  at  which  a  plan  of  consolidating  their  plants  has  been  discussed. 

Then  appears  the  statement: 

The  information  has  leaked  out  that  at  recent  conferences  of  certain  of  the  book- 
paper  manufacturers  in  the  East  plans  were  discussed  for  merging  all  the  largest  book- 
paper  mills  in  the  country  into  one  big  company. 

Interests  which  are  closely  identified  with  the  book-paper  branch  of  the  industry 
say  that  most  of  the  eastern  manufacturers  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  general 
consolidation  of  the  mills  manufacturing  book  paper.  It  is  further  stated  that  nearly 
all  the  manufacturers  in  the  East  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  favorable  to 
the  proposition,  and  it  is  claimed  that  most  of  them  are  prepared  to  go  into  any  legiti- 
mate combination. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  is  absolutely  not  true.  Some  reporter  was  drawing 
on  his  imagination  for  that.    I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  know  of  no  plan  or  talk  of  a  plan  to  consoli- 
date your  paper  mills  in  connection  with  other  paper  mills  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  That  has  been  the  gossip  of  the  trade  for  years.  It 
comes  up  every  little  while. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  meeting  of  book-paper  man- 
ufacturers in  which  the  matter  was  discussed! 

Mr.  Luke.  Of  merging  all  the  mills! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lukb.  Not  for  years. 

Mr.  Sims.  Or  merging  a  great  number  of  them? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  not  for  years  has  that  matter  been  proposed. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  neither  you  nor  any 
of  your  company  has  taken  part  in  any  such  agreement  i 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir.  There  has  been  no  meeting.  It  is  made  out 
of  whole  cloth.    It  is  not  true. 
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The  Chairman.  It  appears  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  which  is 
supported,  of  course,  through  the  advertisements  of  the  paper  and 

pulp  manufacturers  to  a  large  extent 

s  Mr.  Luke.  For  which  we  are  not  responsible.  We  are  not  respon- 
sible for  their  statements. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  I  should  think  you  would  hold  them 
responsible  for  such  stories  as  that. 

Mr.  Luke.  This  last  week's  Paper  Trade  Journal  published  an 
article  stating  that  our  mechanically  ground  wood  department  had 
shut  down  indefinitely.  We  got  a  letter  the  other  day  from  one  of 
our  customers  inquiring  about  it,  and  I  called  up  the  editor  of  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal  and  stated  to  him  that  there  is  no  truth  what- 
ever in  the  story  that  we  had  shut  down.  We  have  been  running 
four  or  five  days  a  week  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  This  article  further  states 

Now  that  the  financial  skies  have  cleared  again  those  interested  in  the  new  project 
are  said  to  be  making  renewed  efforts  to  bring  about  the  combination.  The  progress 
being  made  has  been  followed  closely  in  certain  book  trade  circles,  and  considerable 
interest  is  manifested  in  regard  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  proposed  deal.  The  manu- 
facturers, however,  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  a  proposition  to  merge  the  mills. 

Do  you  still  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  book  people,  certainly.  Of  the  news 
people  I  know  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  have  been  no  meetings 
in  reference  to  it,  and  no  discussion  of  it) 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Until  the  present  year  you  supplied  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  with  book  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  with  a  percentage  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  tender  a  proposal  this  year  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  you  did  not  receive 
the  contract? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  guess  our  price  was  too  high. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  a  dispatch  printed  in  the  hearings  on  page  281. 
taken  from  the  New  York  World  of  January  29,  1908,  it  is  claimed 
that  there  was  collusion  on  the  part  of  book  paper  makers  to  raise 
the  price  against  the  Government.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  agree- 
ment or  understanding  among  the  book  paper  makers  to  raise  the 
prices  of  the  product  furnished  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Luke.  No.  sir;  I  think  if  there  were  there  would  not  be  such  a 
wide  variation  or  the  prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  prices  you  quoted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you. 
^  Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  any  talk  with  any  one  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  your  bids  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Cuke.  Yes;  I  suppose  I  did. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  some  rivals,  some  other  concerns  that  were 
intending  to  make  bids  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  quite  likely. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  the  prices  you  were  going  to  charge  for  your 
product? 

75961— vol 
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Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say  I  told  them  the  prices  we  were  going  to 
put  in.     I  may  or  may  not  nave.    I  could  not  remember. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  whom  did  you  have  such  talk? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  before  the  bids  were  submitted  did  you 
have  such  conversations? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Where  did  such  conversations  probably  take  place  1 

Mr.  Luke.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Stafford. .At  a  formal  meeting? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  it  not  at  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  of 
book  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  it  one  of  those  meetings  you  describe  as  being 
held  for  merely  social  purposes? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir.     I  am  sure  we  did  not  bring  up  such  a  matter. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  ordinarily  give  a  rival  a  price  that  you 
propose  to  submit  secretly  to  a  customer # 

Mr.  Luke.  We  do  not  always;  we  do  sometimes 

The  Chairman  (continuing}.  What  is  the  purpose  of  doing  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  is  a  certain  courtesy,  pernaps,  but  the  courtesy  is 
not  always  observed.   If  we  have  a  big  order  for  a  considerable  time  • — 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  interested  in  that  "  courtesy."  It  is 
news  to  me  that  when  anybody  asks  for  sealed  bids  it  is  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  a  proposed  bidder  to  furnish  information  concerning  nis  bids 
to  his  rivals. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  say  that  we  always  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  is  news  to  me  that  it  is  a  courtesy  to  do  it. 
Did  they  also  furnish  you  information  about  their  bids? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say  whether  they  did  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  patent  that  when  you  furnished 
information  as  to  the  price  you  would  bid,  there  was  no  object  or 
point  in  their  bidding,  if  they  wanted  a  higher  contract? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  suppose  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  purpose  in  that  except  collusion. 

Mr.  Luke.  It  was  not  collusion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  collusion  for  two  prospective  bidders  to  a 
contract  to  inform  each  other  as  to  the  amount  of  their  proposed  bids? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How,  then,  could  they  collude? 

Mr.  Luke.  Why,  could  I  not  talk  to  a  fellow-manufacturer  about  a 
business  when  the  bidding  is  wide,  when  everybody  in  the  country  can 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  enter  into  collusion  with  all.  You 
could  with  one. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  can  say  there  is  a  certain  price  beyond  which  I  would 
not  care  to  have  the  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  disclosed  to  the  rival  the  price  at  which 
you  did  not  want  the  business,  so  that  he  can  bid  under  you  to  get  the 
contract 

Mr.  Luke.  I  referred  more  particularly  to  a  large  order  that  we 
might  have.    We  might  have  a  big  magazine  contract  for  a  number 
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of  years.  I  think  it  would  be  courtesy  for  somebody  else  to  leave 
it  alone. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  not  the  Government  business  been  considered 
as  an  advantageous  business) 

Mr.  Luke.  We  have  not  sought  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  it  not  been  sought  for  on  account  of  many 
advantageous  reasons  1 

Mr.  Luke.  It  is  a  good  filler,  especially  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  although  it  is  a  desirable  business,  you  have 
disclosed  to  certain  parties  the  price  at  which  you  would  quote  to  the 
Government,  and  below  which  you  would  not  go? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  say  I  have.    Possibly  Inave. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  the  Government  business  is  a  good  filler. 
Tou  can  send  them  paper  in  the  summer  time.  Do  they  use  more 
paper  in  the  summer  time  than  in  the  winter) 

Mr.  Luke.  That  has  been  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  certainly  uses  a  great  deal  more 
paper  in  the  winter  time  than  it  uses  in  the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  right  about  that.  I  think 
they  get  out  these  big  reports  in  the  summer  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  get  out  these  big  reports  in  the  sum- 
mer time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  any  of  your  bids  sent  out  by  j^our  company  to 
any  other  companies  as  to  the  prices  you  were  charging  for  paper) 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  such  practice  at  any  time  in 
the  trade ) 

Mr.  Luke.  You  mean  that  we  would  write  letters  to  people  telling 
them 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  that  this  association  or  any  person  connected 
with  it  or  independent  of  it  would  send  out  letters  notifying  you  of 
any  stated  prices  as  to  book-paper  prices) 

Mr.  Luke.  Sometimes  we  would  hear  what  other  concerns  were 
doing.  They  would  send  out  a  circular  letter  announcing  an  advance 
or  reduction  of  price.  We  would  hear  about  it  in  a  few  days.  If  a 
western  manufacturer  would  send  out  notices  advancing  or  reducing 
the  price,  we  would  get  some  of  those  from  New  York.  ^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  has  been  the  case  where  these  circular  letters 
have  reached  you  in  a  very  short  time  of  each  other) 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  market  we  hear  of  it 
very  soon.  It  is  our  business  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  market  and 
to  know  what  our  people  are  selling  at. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  those  letters  emanate  from 
any  agreement  or  connection  with  the  association) 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  there  is  no  agreement,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief;  no  agreement. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  whether  these  letters  arise  in  any  way  from 
this  association  of  book-paper  makers) 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  question  but  that  the  association  of  manu- 
facturers has  been  good  for  each  other. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  understanding  that  the  differ- 
ent manufacturers  should  be  advised  as  to  the  market  price  or  the 
uniform  price  in  case  a  market  was  advancing) 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir.    We  all  find  it  out  pretty  soon. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Pardon  me:  how  is  that  I 

Mr.  Luke.  I  say,  we  all  find  it  out  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  the  manufacturers  of  book  paper  parcelled 
out  the  territory  in  which  they  should  do  business? 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  do  you  dispose  of  your  book  paper  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  A  good  deal  of  it  we  sell  direct,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
we  sell  to  dealers.  We  are  constantly  getting  new  orders  and  constantly 
losing  orders. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Since  this  association  has  been  formed,  there  has 
been  no  understanding  that  you  should  not  invade  the  territory  or 
go  after  the  business  that  is  held  by  other  concerns? 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  agreement  among  book-paper 
manufacturers,  or  any  understanding  about  reducing  tne  output  of 
the  mills  in  order  to  sustain  prices? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  the  aggregate,  speaking  roughly,  what  is  the  total 
output  of  all  your  mills? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  make  about  350  to  375  tons  of  sulphite  and  soda 
pulp,  and  325  tons  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  on  the  two-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  AUGUSTUS  <J.  PATHS,  JB. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name,  please. 

Mr.  Payne.  Augustus  G.  Payne,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  with  what  company  * 

Mr.  Payne.  The  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  have  they? 

Mr.  Payne.  They  have  a  soda  fiber  plant  at  Willsboro,  Essex 
County,  N.  Y.  They  have  a  mill  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  a  paper  mill 
and  a  soda  fiber  mill,  where  they  manufacture  cover  papers,  hard- 
ware papers,  fiber  papers,  tissue  fiber  papers,  the  internal-revenue 
paper,  and  press  boards  and  other  specialties. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  not  the  Mr.  Payne  who  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1896? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  my  father,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  does  he  occupy  with  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Company? 

Mr.  Payne.  He  is  president.  I  am  the  second  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  business  with  the  company  related  mainly 
to  the  manufacturing  or  the  production  end  of  it* 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  selling  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  I  am  brought  into  contact  with  the  selling  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  manufacturing.  We  have  mills  at 
Johnsonburg,  Elk  County.  Pa.,  where  we  manufacture  bleached  sul- 
phite fiber,  bleached  soda  fiber,  book  papers,  lithograph  papers, 
envelope  papers,  soap-wrapping  papers,  and  similar  grades. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  you  with  reference  to  anything  you 
wish  to  state,  Mr.  Payne,  if  you  have  anything  prepared  to  present 
to  us. 

Mr.  Payne.  Our  largest  mills  are  at  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  and  the 
product,  while  it  varies  as  to  the  different  grades,  is  as  I  stated.  In 
the  book-paper  line  we  produce  about  23,000  tons  of  white  paper  at 
that  place,  and  8,900  tons  of  bleached  sulphite,  and  20,000  tons  of 
bleacned  soda  pulp,  that  being  the  largest  plant. 

I  have  prepared  a  chart  which  I  would  like  to  submit.  It  is  marked 
"Chart  No.  2,  pulp-wood  cost  per  100  pounds  of  paper." 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  kind  of  paper! 

Mr.  Payne.  These  different  grades  of  white  paper  that  I  have 
stated.    They  can  not  all  be  termed  book  papers,  but  they  are  white 

Eapers,  and  are  made  from  practically  the  same  stock  that  enters  into 
ook  paper,  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  fiber  different  results  are 
produced. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  these  figures  based  on  the  cost  at  one  certain 
mill? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  at  the  JohnsonbuTg  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  it  require  more  pulp  to  make  a  ton  of  news-print 
paper  than  it  does  the  different  kinds  you  have  enumerated? 

Mr.  Payne.  More  pulp  wood  or  wood  pulp  ?  We  do  not  use  what  is 
ordinarily  termed  wood  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  our  papers.  We 
use  mechanical  fiber.  A  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  of  poplar  wood,  where 
the  wood  is  unsplit,  round  wood,  will  produce  about  1,125  pounds  of 
bleached  soda  pulp.  The  intercellular  matter  being  removed  by 
caustic  soda,  and  tne  cellular  matter  alone  remaining,  the  weight  is 
very  much  less  than  if  the  wood  was  treated  mechanically  instead  of 
chemically.  The  shrinkage  in  turning  1,125  or  1,150  pounds  of 
bleached  soda  pulp  into  a  sheet  of  paper  would  be  about  5  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  in  treating  the  pulp  in  the  beating  engines  and  in 
refining  it  there  is  a  loss  of  very  nearly  5  per  cent. 

This  chart  which  I  may  submit  shows  that  the  average  cost  for 
the  wood  delivered  at  our  mills  for  the  year  1899  was  7.3  per  cent  over 
1898.  The  average  for  the  year  1900  was  26  per  cent  over  1898. 
The  average  for  the  year  1901  was  28.5  per  cent  increase  over  1898. 
For  the  year  1902  the  increase  was  29  per  cent  over  1898.  For  the 
year  1903  the  increase  was  25.1  per  cent  over  1898.  For  1904  the 
increase  was  33 J  per  cent  over  1898;  for  1905,  47.2  per  cent;  for 
1906,  50.6  per  cent,  and  for  the  first  four  months  of  1908,  88.3 
per  cent.  This  chart,  these  lines,  show  the  increase:  It  is  all 
relative,  and  the  percentages  are  based  on  our  books.  [Submits 
the  following:] 

(See  chart  No.  20 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  chart  that  you  have  just  referred  to  is  limited 
to  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  itself? 

Mr.  Payne.  Per  100  pounds  of  paper;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  based  exclusively  upon  the  price  of  wood? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  that  would  follow,  because  wood  produces  the 
same  amount  of  paper  one  year  as  it  does  another.  I  would  say, 
however,  that  our  methods  have  improved  slightly,  and  that  prob- 
ably we  nave  a  less  loss  in  manufacturing  to-day — that  is,  in  convert- 
ing wood  into  paper — than  we  had  in  1898. 
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The  Ohaibman.  This  is  book  paper? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  book  paper? 

Mr.  Payne.  Some  of  it  is  supercalenaered  book  paper,  and  mar 
chine-finished  book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  the  same  elements  of  cost  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  kind  of  book  paper  as  in  the  production  of  another? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  it  will  average  the  same  on  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  calendering  of  paper  is  a  subsequent  operation  to  the  running 
into  the  machine.  After  running  through  tne  machine  it  is  carried 
on  the  rolls  in  the  supercalendering  department,  and  is  there  passed 
through  the  supercalenders;  in  other  words,  it  is  ironed. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  this  statement  which  you  have  given 
there  represents  fairly  the  average  increase  in  cost  or  pulp  wood  at 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Payne.  Per  hundred  pounds  of  paper;  yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  not  talking  about  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  I  should  think  I  can  say  that  it  would  represent 
the  increased  cost  of  pulp  wood.  With  our  statistics  it  is  easier  for 
us  to  draw  a  chart  based  on  the  hundred  pounds  of  paper.  A  chart 
drawn  on  the  cost  of  wood  would  be  practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  fair  statement. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  its  showing  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  comparison? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  use  nothing  else.  We  use  no 
other  fibers  in  our  paper  at  Johnsonbursj  but  chemical  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  wood  do  you  make  that  from? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  make  our  paper  at  Jonnsonburg  from  hemlock, 
which  we  treat  by  the  sulphite  process.  The  soda  pulp  is  made  from 
poplar,  basswooa,  soft  maple,  beech,  birch,  and  a  few  other  species 
of  soft  wood — cucumber,  for  example — but  small  amounts.  1  have 
given  you  the  chief  woods  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  our  soda 
pulp. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  by  some  Member  of  the 
House  that  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  mills  use  the  refuse  of  lumber 
mills.    Do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  in  our  sulphite  mill.  Our  sulphite 
mill  at  Johnsonburg  is  operated  almost  exclusively  on  the  refuse  wood 
from  the  hemlock  sawmills. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  use  the  slabs  and  edgings. 

The  Chairman.  The  edgings  are  nearly  clean  wood? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  hemlock  wood  in  Pennsylvania,  of  course,  is  first 
peeled  to  secure  the  bark  for  the  tanneries.  Therefore  that  work  is 
done  for  us  by  the  tanners.  Then  the  log  goes  to  the  sawmill  and  it  is 
slabbed.  Some  mills  convert  their  large  slabs  into  lath.  Other  mills 
do  not  do  that,  although  recently  they  have  been  going  more  into 
lath  machines. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  use  that  up  pretty  clean,  can  you 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  we  use  it  up  very  clean,  although  it  means  a  great 
deal  of  labor.    In  other  words,  we  get  what  we  call  this  small  stuff. 
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It  takes  about  2  cords  of  that  small  stuff,  as  it  would  pile  up,  to  make 
a  cord  of  body  wood.  In  other  words,  there  are  so  many  air  spaces 
between  the  sticks  and  they  pile  up  so  lightly  that  the  actual  cubic 
feet  in  2  cords  of  that  wood  will  not  exceed  the  cubic  feet  in  a  cord 
of  body  wood. 

The  Chairman.  That  adds  very  greatly  to  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  sulphite  factory  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  adds  very  greatly  to  our  cost  after  we  get  this  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  to  the  labor  cost) 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  labor  cost. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  material  is  worth  very  little  unless  it  is 
used  in  that  way,  I  judge. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Johnsonburg  mills  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  operated  them.  When  I  first  went  there  they 
were  burning  their  slab  wood.  They  burned  what  slab  wood  they 
required  to  keep  steam  in  their  sawmill  boilers.  The  balance  they 
ran  to  a  pit. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  about  eighteen  years  ago.  They  were  burn- 
ing their  wood  about  that  time.  The  demand  for  lath  was  slight,  and 
they  were  cutting  timber  there  very  rapidly  at  that  time  and  had  a 
very  large  production  of  this  refuse,  and  it  was  put  to  no  use,  except 
to  a  limited  extent.    But  they  are  not  doing  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  general  practice  in 
Pennsylvania  mills  to  use  the  refuse  from  the  lumber  mills? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  it  is.  There  is  very  little  waste  going  on  in 
Pennsylvania  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  done  with  that  refuse  if  it  were  not 
used  for  pulp? 

Mr.  Payne.  There  would  be  practically  no  use  for  it.  There  might 
be  a  very  little  of  it  sold  for  kindling  wood.  There  are  some  kindling- 
wood  factories  that  use  even  smaller  stuff  than  we  can  use. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  edgings? 

Mr.  Payne.  They  use  the  edgings;  and  they  make  those  little 
round  parcels  of  kindling  wood  that  you  have  often  seen,  sawed 
about  that  large  [indicating]  in  circumference  and  about  that  thick 
[indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  The  lazy  man's  comfort. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  we  are  in  competition  with  the  kindling-wood 
factories  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  mills  running  full  time? 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  conferences  of  the 
paper-mill  people? 

Mr.  Payne,  i  es,  sir;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  When  and  where? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  attended  meetings  in  New  York,  and  I  think  I 
have  attended  two  meetings  in  Chicago.  I  attended  that  meeting 
you  referred  to  at  Atlantic  City.  I  havebeen regarded  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  a  statistician  for  the  association,  and  furnished  them 
with  some  information  in  regard  to  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  furnished  statistics  to  that  association,  are 
you  able  to  furnish  us  those  statistics  ? 
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Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir j  I  think  I  can  furnish  you  with  almost  any 
information  you  desire  m  regard  to  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  We  desire  all  the  information  you  have. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  a  pretty  long  story.  I  have  prepared  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  from  our  records,  the  per  cent  of  advance  in  the  follow- 
ing raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  obtained  from  f 

Mr.  Payne.  From  our  books  and  records  in  New  York* 

The  Chairman.  Of  your  own  company? 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  our  own  company. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that.  If  it  is  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  table,  just  give  it  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  New  York. 


1898. 


1907. 


Advance. 


Bodaash 

lime 

Wood 

Rosin........ 

Twine 

Wrappers.... 
FiUeroaga... 
Crate  lumber. 

Coal 

Labor* 


66.2  per  100  pound* . 
17.1  per  100  pounds . 
36o 

07  per  100  pounds . . , 
5.65  per  100  pounds . 
1.48  per  100  pounds . 
49.6  per  100  pounds . 

8.96  per  M  feet 

90  per  ton , 


»••• 


76.3  per  100  pounds . . 
19.7  per  100  pounds . . 

63.8« 

178  per  100  pounds 
8.34  per  100  pounds .  • 
1.60  per  100  pounds . . 
62.2  per  100  pounds .. 

21.40  per  M  feet 

1.63  per  ton 


1.65  per  100  pounds , 


1.28  per  100  pounds.., 


Percent. 
36.4 
16.2 
66 
166 

Vi 

6.4 

139 
8L1 
33.2 

•  17.4 


d  1907  bleach  manufactured  by  oursel 

4 


•  Per  100  pounds  paper  as  per  special  chart. 

•  Average  filler  clay  aga. 

•  As  par  special  statement. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  table  shows  an  advance  in  soda  ash  between 
1907  and  1908,  per  hundred  pounds,  of  36.4  per  cent;  lime,  15.2  per 
cent:  wood,  65  per  cent;  rosin;  165  per  cent.  In  regard  to  that 
wooa,  I  will  say  that  that  takes  m  all  of  our  mills.  This  is  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  comprises  all  of  their  mills, 
and  wood  of  all  kinds.  Rosin,  165  per  cent;  twine,  46}  per  cent; 
wrappers,  7.4  per  cent;  filler  clay,  which  is  used  for  surfacing  paper, 
etc.,  5.4  per  cent;  crate  lumber,  139  per  cent;  coal,  81.1  per  cent; 
labor.  33.28  per  cent.  There  is  one  decrease  here  of  17.4  per  cent  on 
bleacn;  and  I  will  say  that  that  decrease  has  been  obtained  through 
manufacturing  our  own  bleach  and  caustic  soda.  We  have  estab- 
lished at  Johnsonburg  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  bleach  and 
caustic  soda  and  we  supply  that  mill  from  our  own  plant. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  coal  any  higher  or  lower  during  any  of  the  inter- 
vening years  than  the  year  first  compared  with,  1898V  You  stated 
that  the  advance  in  coal  was  81  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  coal  has  been  steadily  advancing  with  us  in 
that  time.  We  are  very  favorably  situated  as  to  coal.  We  paid  for 
coal  in  1898,  being  close  to  the  mines 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  use  bituminous  coal,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  use  run-of-mine  bituminous — we  paid  90  cents  a 
ton  for  coal. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  was  exceptionally  low. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  very  low ;  but  it  is  almost  a  switching  charge 
over  to  our  works.    We  paid  $1.63  in  1907.    That  advance,  of  course, 
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as  you  see,  is  81  per  cent.  It  is  the  advance  to  us.  We  are  still 
very  favorably  located  as  to  coal.  We  have  no  water  power  at  our 
large  mills.    They  are  all  run  by  steam. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  all  your  mills  are  run  by 
steam? 

Mr.  Payne.  All  our  mills  are  run  by  steam,  except  that  we  have  a 
small  water  power  in  connection  with  our  steam  plant  at  Willsboro, 
N.  Y.  In  the  manufacture  of  book  paper,  and  the  grades  that  I  have 
mentioned,  such  as  we  manufacture,  power  is  not  a  very  essential 
feature — that  is,  motive  power.  It  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have 
a  water  power  and  cheap  fuel  combined;  but  it  is  better  to  have  cheap 
fuel  witnout  water  power.  You  see,  our  process  is  chemical,  not 
mechanical.  In  the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper  the  process  is 
very  largely  mechanical. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Only  so  far  as  the  ground  wood  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Payne.  Well,  there  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  power  is  used. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  whether  water  power  is 
essential  in  the  manufacture  of  print  paper  in  a  print-paper  mill 
exclusively? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  a  practical  manufacturer 
of  news-print  paper;  but  I  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  business 
to  feel  that  water  power  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  manufacture 
of  news-print  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  paper  mill  exclusively? 

Mr.  Payne.  Oh,  in  the  paper  mill  ? 

Mr.  Stafford,   i  es. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why,  no;  I  should  not  say  that.  You  could  not  run 
a  paper  mill  without  ground  wood.  You  might  grind  your  wood  on 
water  power  and  ship  it  some  distance  to  a  paper  mill,  and  the  expense 
of  turning  it  into  paper  after  vou  got  it  there  might  not  be  very  much 
greater  if  you  had  cheap  fuel;  but  the  expense  of  transporting  your 
raw  materials  would  be  very  large.  Ground  wood  is  shipped  wet, 
as  a  rule. 

As  bearing  out  the  labor  figures  that  I  have  given  there.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  submit  the  rates  of  pay  of  all  our  workmen 
in  the  different  departments  at  our  Clarion  mill  from  1898  to  1008. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  at  one  particular  mill  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  at  our  large  mill;  yes.  That  is  the  only  mill 
where  we  make  white  papers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  a  union  mill? 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  have  three  tours  there 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  we  have  two  tours. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  the  wages,  then,  in  the  two-tour  mill 
for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Payne.  From  1898  to  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  based  upon  the  total  wages  paid  or  the 
wages  per  ton? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  gives- simply  the  daily  wage  that  is  received. 

The  Chairman.  The  daily  wage  of  different  classes  of  employees? 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  the  different  classes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  it  gives  the  number  of  hours  they  worked? 

Mr.  Payne.  No  ;  it  does  not  give  the  number  of  hours.  It  is  a  two- 
shift  mill. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Will  that  be  clear? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  work  what — six  days  and  six  nights) 

Mr.  Payne.  We  run  six  days  and  six  nights  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Seventy-two  hours  a  week  for  each  man  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes.    We  are  operating  144  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  66  hours  on  day  shift,  or  do  the  men  work 
the  same  number  of  hours  day  and  night  i 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  they  work  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6 
at  night. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  what  during  the  nighttime  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  From  6  at  night  to  7  in  tne  morning — thirteen  hours. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  a  week? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  it  figures  out  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
hours — six  times  twenty-four.    Oh,  you  mcjin  in  dividing  it?    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  works  one  week  sixty-six  hours  in  the 
daytime  and  the  next  week  seventy-eight  hours  at  night  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Oive  us  a  heading  for  this  table,  and  give  it  to 
the  stenographer.    This  is  the  scale  of  wages  at  what  mill  i 

Mr.  Payne.  At  the  New  York  and  rennsylvania  Company's 
Johnsonburg  mill. 

The  Chairman.  From  1898? 

Mr.  Payne.  From  1898  up  to  the  rates  now  paid  in  1908% 

The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  a  heading  for  it. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  f oIIowb  :) 

Scale  of  wage*  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company's  Johnsonburg  mill  from  1898 

to  1908. 


Names. 


Oilers 

Repair  crew: 

Blacksmith 

Head  carpenter. 

Carpenters 

Helpers 

Masons 

xioipors  ••■*».. ..... 

Machinists 

J^Wa ••••••»■■•«••■• 

mJ%0  ••  •  ••••••••••••• 

Helpers 

Millwright 

Boilermaker 

Helpers 

Pipe  fitters,  head  man. 

A^"«  •••*••••••••••* 

Pipe  fitters,  helpers . . . 
Painters 

Rotartas 

IT  Swindell 


1888. 


SI.  25 

2.  CO 

1.20 
2.25 
1.75 
1.50 

2.75 
1.20 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 

"2.*50" 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 

1.20 

1.75 

.20 

fl.50 


1.2ft 


1809. 


S1.25{ 


2.60 

1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 

2.75 
1.20 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 
1.20 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 

1.20 

1.76 
1.20 
1.50 
1.20 


$1.40 
1.35 

2.26 

1.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
4.00 
2.75 

1.35 


1900. 


i 


2.50 

2.25 
2.00 
1.35 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.75 

1.35 

1.90 
1.35 
1.65 
1.45 
1.35 


1.26  1  1.50 


1901. 


SI. 50 
1.40 

2.25 

1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.40 
4.00 
2.75 

1.40 

2.75 

2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
2.60 
2.75 
1.40 
2.00 
1.90 

1.40 

2.00 
1.60 
1.80 
1.50 
1.40 


$1.60  $1.60 
1.40     1.40 


> 


1902. 


1903. 


2.26 

1.40 
2.50 
2.25 
1.40 

.25 


1.40 

2.75 

2.50 
2.00 
1.60 
2.50 
2.75 
1.60 
2.75 
1.90 
1.75 
1.40 
2.00 
1.60 
1.80 
1.50 
1.40 


{ 


1.60    1.60 


2.50 

1.40 
2.50 
2.50 
1.40 

4.00 
1.40 

2.75 

2.50 
2.25 
1.60 
2.50 
3.00 
1.60 
3.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.40 
2.25 
1.60 
2.00 
1.50 
1.40 


1904. 


$1.60 
1.40 

2.60 

1.60 
2.75 
2.50 
1.60 

4.00 

1.60 

13.00 
\2.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.75 
2.75 
3.00 
1.75 
3.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.40 
2.50 
1.75 
2.00 
1.50 
1.40 


1.60 


1905. 


$1.50 
1.40 


6 


.75 
2.50 
1.60 
3.00 
2.50 
1.60 

4.00 

1.60 

8.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.75 
2.75 
3.00 
1.75 
3.00 
2.25 
2.00 
1.60 
2.50 
1.75 
2.20 
1.60 
1.40 


1.60    1.60 


1906. 


$1.50 
1.40 

2.75 
2.50 
1.60 
3.00 
2.50 
1.60 

4.00 

1.60 

8.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.75 
2.75 
2.25 
1.75 
3.00 
2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
2.50 
1.75 
2.20 
1.50 
1.40 


1907. 


L60 


$1.60 
1.40 

2.75 
2.50 
1.60 
3.00 
2.50 
1.60 

4.00 

1.60 

8.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.26 
1.75 
2.75 
2.25 
1.76 
3.00 
2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
2.50 
1.75 
2.20 
1.75 
1.50 
1.40 
1.60 


1908. 


Per 
cent. 


28 

40 


} 


$1.60 
1.80 

2.76 
2.75 
1.75 
3.50 
2.60 
1.60 

4.00 

12.60 
\1.60 

3.60 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

1.75 

2.76 

2.75 

1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

2.00 

1.75 

2.50 
1.75 

2.35 

1.85 

1.60 

1.60  "... 

1.76  I  40 


10 

46 
55 

43 
7 

46 


20 

22 
25 
46 
10 
10 
16 
60 
66 

}• 

43 
46 
66 
64 

18 


1600 
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Scale  of  wages  at  New  Tori  and  Pennsylvania  Company's  Johnsonburg  mill  from  1898 

to  1908— Continued. 


Names. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

Per 
cent. 

pitc  maircr.  ...... .....«.•« 

Sample  folder. .........••• 

fihinttan                ........ 

St.  50 

11.75 

tl.60 
1.76 

2.60 
1.60 

$1.75 
.75 

11.75 
1.15 

81.85 
1.80 

$1.85 
1.80 

82.00 
1.40 

$2.00 
1.40 

$2.00 
1.40 

$2.00 
1.40 

$2.00 
1.40 

$2.00 
1.40 

38 

86 

Evaporator  men 

1.75 

2.60 
1.60 

1.75 

2.50 
1.60 

1.85 

2.60 
2.00 
1.50 

1.75 
1.50 
1.90 

1.60 
1.40 

2.00 

2.60 
2.00 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 
1.90 

1.60 
1.40 

2.10 

2.60 
2.26 
1.75 

1.90 
1.50 
2.10 

1.70 
1.60 
1.40 

2.50 
1.66 

2.25 
1.75 
1.65 
1.50 

2.00 
1.90 
1.70 
1.40 

2.50 
2.00 
1.76 

2.10 

2.50 
2.25 
1.75 

1.90 
1.50 
2.25 

1.70 
1.60 
1.40 

2.60 
1.66 

2.25 
1.90 
1.50 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

2.10 

2.50 
2.25 
1.76 

1.90 
1.60 
2.25 

1.80 
1.60 
1.40 

8.00 
1.80 

2.25 
1.90 
1.50 
1.60 

1.90 
1.60 
1.40 

2.30 

2.60 
2.50 
1.75 

1.90 
1.50 
2.25 

1.80 
1.60 
1.40 

3.00 
1.80 

2.25 

1.90 
1.60 
1.40 

1.90 
1.60 
1.40 

2.80 

150 
2.50 
1.75 

1.90 
1.60 
2.25 

1.90 
1.80 
1.70 

8.00 
1.80 

2.25 
1.90 
1.50 
1.60 

1.90 
1.60 
1.40 

2.60 

2.50 
2.70 
1.86 

2.16 
1.76 
2.40 

1.90 
1.70 
1.60 

3.26 
2.16 

2.40 
2.15 
1.80 
1.80 

1.90 
L60 
L50 

48 

Add: 

87.08 

80 
28 

Bleachers: 

Headmen  ............. 

1.75 
1.25 
1.90 

1.60 
1.40 

1.75 
1.26 
1.90 

1.60 
1.40 

1.75 
1.86 
1.90 

1.60 
1.40 

28 

40 
26 

Chipper  men: 

Head  man 

1)0 

19 
21 
14 

Digesters: 

Headman  ............. 

Machine: 

Machine  tender 

2.00 
1.60 

2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
1.20 

1.75 

2.25 
1.60 

2.00 
1.50 
1.50 

1.75 
1.60 

2.25 
1.65 

2.26 
1.65 
1.65 

••*••• 

1.75 
1.G0 
1.40 

2.60 
1.66 

2.25 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 

1.90 
1.80 
1.70 

2.50 
1.65 

2.25 
1.70 
1.65 
1.50 

1.90 
1.80 
1.70 
1.40 

2.50 
2.00 
1.75 

62 

48 

20 
48 
44 

60 

Filters: 

Filter  man ........ .  T .  - 

86.28 
8 

Helper 

7 

Bo...;...:::..:... 

Do 

Finishers: 

2.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.60 

1.40 

.90 
.76 

1.60 

2.50 
1.75 
1.75 
1.60 

1.40 

.90 
.75 

1.60 

2.50 
1.75 
1.76 

2.60 
2.00 
1.75 

2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.40 
1.60 
1.15 
1.00 

2.20 
1.40 

2.00 
1.60 
1.66 
1.40 
a  76 
4.30 
2.00 
1.90 
1.60 
1.45 
1.46 

2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.76 
1.60 
1.60 
1.25 
L15 

2.20 
1.40 

2.00 
1.00 
1.65 
1.40 
4.00 
4.30 
2.00 
2.16 
1.60 
1.46 
1.45 

2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.76 
1.60 
1.60 
1.25 
1.15 

120 

L40 

100 
1.60 
1.65 
1.40 
4.00 
4.30 
100 
115 
1.60 
1.45 
1.45 

160 
126 
100 
1.75 
1.60 
1.60 
1.26 
1.15 

120 
1.40 

100 
1.60 
1.66 
1.40 
4.00 
4.30 
100 
115 
1.00 
1.45 
1.45 

160 
126 
100 
1.76 
1.60 
1.60 
1.26 
1.16 

136 

1.60 

125 
1.76 
1.80 
1.60 
4.00 
4.30 
100 
116 
1.60 
1  1.45 
1.46 

Trimmer • 

12 

Finishers 

14 

Do 

16 

Counter  glrs 

Do 

/1.40 

\1.50 

1.00 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

1.15 

.90 

1.80 

1.40 

1.50 

1.16 

.90 

1.80 

1.40 

1.50 

1.15 

.90 

100 

40 
68 

Leachers: 

Leacher  men .......... 

Helpers 

47 

Machine  men: 

Pulp  machine  tenders . 

Pulp  finisher. ......... 

Pulp  reel  boy.. 

Paper  machine  tenders , 

2.00 

1.50 

1.60 

.75 

3.50 
1.60 
1.20 

2.00 

1.50 

1.60 

.76 

8.50 
1.60 
1.20 

2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
1.35 

a  50 

1.60 

/1.35 
U.30 

2.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.40 

8.50 

1.75 

1.60 
1.46 
1.00 

2.00 

1.60 

1.65 

1.40 

J3.S0 

14.30 

J2.15 

\1.90 

1.00 

1.45 

1.00 

1.45 

2.00 
1.60 
1.65 
1.40 
a  SO 
4.30 
2.16 
1.90 
1.65 
1.45 
1.45 

12 

16 

12 

100 

|l4 

Paper  back  tenders. . . . 
Broke  hustler 

28 
I20 

Do 

1.00 

1.46 

1.45 
1.26 

125 

L66 

1.60 

.90 

L16 

2.45 
2.20 

2.45 
2.20 

1.25 

1.25 

1.26 

Do 

- 

Cutters: 

Cutter  man 

2.50 
L86 

2.60 
1.40 

2.66 

L50 

1.40 

.80 

LOO 

2.25 
2.10 
L80 

LOO 

L80 

a  oo 

L65 

L40 

.90 

LOO 

2.45 
}l26 

2.25 
2.00 

a  25 

L65 

1.60 

.90 

1.00 

2.45 
2.20 

2.45 
2.20 

125 

(2.50 

{lOO 

(L65 

L60 

1.00 

L15 

145 
120 

145 

120 
L76 

LI0 

125 
a  00 
100 
L66 
L60 

100 
160 
L76 
1.65 
L60 

90 

Helpers 

u 

Do. 

1 

Girls 

Do 

.75 

2.00 
L75 

.76 

2.00 
L60 

1.65 
L40 

.80 

115 

L35 

fl.90 

\100 

1.65 

.90 

2.25 
J110 
\1.80 

jl.90 

L80 

1.15 

146 
120 

146 

128 
L75 

L60 

L15 

190 
140 

160 
186 

JL80 

68 

Steam  batteries: 

Water  tenders 

46 

Do. 

87 

Do 

61 

68 

DO. 

AAhman.....11L    .__. 

L20 

L88 

L45 

L45 

L45 

L60 

L50 

k« 
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8caU  of  wages  at  New  Tori  and  Penneylvarda  Company9  $  Johnsonburg  mill  from  1898 

to  1908— Continued. 


Names. 

1808. 

1809. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Per 
cent* 

Yard: 

$1.75 
1.36 
1.30 
L20 

$1.76 
L35 
L30 
L20 

$1.75 
L35 
1.60 
L35 

200 
LSO 

L36 

1.80 
L70 
1.45 

$L86 
LSO 
1.00 
L40 

2.26 
1.80 

L40 

2.00 
1.90 
1.55 

$L86 
1.50 
1.50 
L40 

2.00 
L80 

L40 

2.00 
1.90 
1.55 

$1.86 
1.50 
L75 
L40 

2.00 
1.80 

L40 

2.00 
2.00 
1.55 

$1.86 
1.60 
L75 
L40 

2.25 
L80 

L40 

2.20 
2.00 
1.56 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

$L85 
L50 
L75 
L40 

2.50 
J200 
\1.80 

L40 

2.20 
2.00 
1.55 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
L10 

$L85 
LSO 
L76 
L40 

200 
jl.80 

1.40 

260 
200 
1.65 
1.40 
LOO 
L40 
L10 

$1.85 
1.65 
L76 
L40 

200 
1.80 

L40 

250 
200 
1.55 
1.40 
L90 
1.40 
L10 

$L86 
1.66 
L75 
LSO 

235 

200 

Q.  90 
\1.60 

260 
235 
1.75 
1.60 
215 

6 

Helpers 

22 

34 

26 

Calender  men: 

17 

11 

Helpers 

}« 

1.80 

i.eo 

1.35 

1.80 
1.60 
1.35 

Alkali  room: 

2200 
88 

Helper* 

47 

^>o!:::::::.:::::... 

80 

Do 

Bleachers 

1.00 
1.60 
1.00 

L00 
1.50 
1.20 
L00 

2.60 

2.26 

L85 
1.26 
1.20 

1.00 
1.50 
L15 

1.70 
1.60 
1.40 

1.90 
1.40 
1.10 

1.90 
1.40 
L10 

84 

Do 

Do 

L10 

10 

Do. 

Beater  men: 

2.60 

1.75 

L36 
1.26 
1.20 

8.00 
J2  60 
\4.25 

1.86 

8.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.50 
1.45 
L40 

8.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.60 
L46 
1.40 

3.00 
2.60 
2.25 
1.60 
L60 
1.60 
L46 
L70 
1.46 
L75 

8.00 
3.00 
2.26 
1.66 
L60 
L55 
1.45 
1.70 
1.45 
L76 
L40 

L90 
1.90 
2.75 
2.20 
LSO 

8.00 
8.00 
2.75 
1.65 
LOO 
L60 
1.45 
1.70 
1.46 
L75 
L40 

LOO 
2.15 
2.75 
2.20 
1.50 
2.00 

8.00 
3.00 
275 
1.65 
1.60 
L60 
1.46 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 
L40 

1.90 
215 
275 
220 
L60 
215 

250 
1.80 
L70 

280 
200 
276 
1.66 
L00 
L60 
1.60 
1.75 
1.45 
1.75 
L40 

LOO 
215 
275 
2.20 
1.50 
215 

260 
1.80 
1.70 
1.60 
1.40 

226 
1.50 
1.45 
L40 

260 
200 
276 
1.70 
L70 
1.60 
1.60 
L85 
LSO 
1.76 
L40 

1.90 

2  75* 
2.20 
1.60 
230 

290 
1.90 
1.80 
1.70 
1.60 

2  60 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 

40 

Color  men 

t 

Helpers 

SoT..:::::::::::::: 

86 

Do. 

88 

Do 

Blown  stock. ............. 

Wet  machines 

1.40 
1.26 
L66 
LOO 

1.60 
1.40 

1.65 
1.40 
1.66 
LOO 

1.50 
L40 

1.60 
1.40 
1.75 
1.20 

1.50 
LOO 
2.25 
2.00 

1.60 
1.45 
L75 

1.60 
1.46 
L75 

82 
20 

6 

Do 

40 

Engineers: 

Corliss  Nos.  1  and  2... 
Ideal 

1.60 
1.70 
2.25 
2.00 
1.40 

L60 
1.70 
2.25 
2.00 
1.40 

L76 
1.76 
2.50 
2.00 
L40 

26 
63 

Corliss  No.  3. 

22 

Do 

10 

Do 

Heaters 

Electric,  manufactur- 
ing  

1.76 

1.75 
1.25 

L75 
1.40 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
1.50 

1.90 
L60 

8 

l&elpers 

44 

uo 

Cleaners 

1.20 

1.75 
1.25 
1.25 
1.20 
.75 

1.20 

1.75 
L20 
1.26 
L20 

L36 

1.75 
1.40 
LOO 
L15 

L40 

1.96 
1.50 
1.45 
1.10 

1.40 

1.95 
1.60 
1.45 
1.40 

L40 

2.00 
1.50 
1.45 
L40 

L40 

2.10 
1.50 
1.45 
L40 

L40 

210 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 

L40 

226 
1.50 
1.45 
L40 

26 

Digesters: 

Headmen 

43 

Helpers 

40 

Drainers 

20 

Do 

26 

Do 

Do 

i.  66 

1.35 
2.00 
L60 

1.50 
2.25 
1.60 

1.60 
2.25 
1.76 

1.G0 
2.25 
L75 

1.60 
2.50 
2.25 

1.75 
3.00 
225 

L75 
3.00 
225 

1.75 
3.00 
226 

1.75 
3.00 
226 

80 

Electrician 

1.75 

1.75 
1.50 

71 

Helper 

60 

8271 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  brought  with  me,  Mr.  Mann,  the  answers  to  this 
circular  that  was  sent  out. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  take  it,  although  it  would  have  been  more 
convenient  if  you  had  mailed  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  only  completed  it  yesterday. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  should  like  to  present  chart  No.  1,  showing  the  rela- 
tive position  of  our  cost  and  selling  prices  for  the  years  1899  to  1907, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  selling  price  of  your  different  products  1 
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Mr.  Payne.  The  red  line  is  the  cost  price;  the  black  line  the  selling 
price.  The  prices  are  averaged  every  year,  showing  the  highest  point 
of  manufacturing  cost  and  tne  highest  average  selling  price  we  have 
received  net  f .  o.  b.  our  mills  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  to  show  the  Highest  price  or  the  average 
price  during  the  years? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  last  point  at  which  the  tabulation  was  made  was 
for  the  year  1907.  We  nave  not  made  any  absolute  records  for  1908 
yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  does  this  show  the  highest  price 
reached,  as  you  stated? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  average  price  for  the  year? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  shows  the  average  price  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  comparison,  then,  of  the  highest  price 
for  a  particular  time? 

Mr.  Payne.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  compares  the  average? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  average;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  chart  No.  1. 

The  Chairman.  This  covers  all  of  the  paper  produced  by  your 
company? 

Mr.  Payne.  This  covers  only  the  white  paper  produced  by  our 
company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  book  paper? 

Mr.  Payne.  Book  paper;  yes,  sir.  We  make  so  many  different 
grades  of  other  characters  that  I  did  not  think  they  would  be  of 
interest. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  wish  to  know. 

(See  chart  No.  1.) 

The  Chairman.  What  other  tables  have  you  made? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  no  other  tables  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to 
give  you,  if  it  is  of  interest,  the  production  of  all  grades  of  book  paper 
m  the  United  States  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  taken  from? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  calculated  that  at  830,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  make  that  calculation  from?  Is  this 
something  you  are  reading  from? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  reading  from  a  report  that  I  made  on  the  book 
division  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  simply  referred  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  Which  annual  meeting? 

Mr.  Payne.  At  the  last  annual  meeting.  \ 

The  Chairman.  Held  recently?  '. 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  held  on  February  6.  \ 

Mr.  Ryan.  This  year  ?  i 

Mr.  Payne.  This  year;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  figures  upon  which  that 
paper  was  based  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Many  of  the  figures  I  got  from  my  actual  knowledge 
of  what  mills  were  producing,  and  where  I  was  in  doubt  I  wrote  for 
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Chart  No.  1. 
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information  or  saw  the  manufacturer  and  asked  him  about  how  much 
paper  he  had  made  the  previous  year,  and  told  him  I  was  getting  up 
my  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  would  like  to  make  some  inquiries  of 
you  concerning  that  report,  but  we  will  not  have  time  to  do  it  to-day. 
Can  you  wait  over  until  to-morrow  ¥ 

Mr.  Payne.  My  report  is  here  in  full,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  put 
it  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  keep  it,  because  I  think  we  might 
want  to  make  some  inquiries  about  that.  Can  you  wait  over  until 
to-morrow  morning? 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  require  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  have  to  do  that.  The  committee 
will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday, 
May  21,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Thursday,  May  21, 1908. 

Committee  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  pre- 
siding. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  A.  0.  PAINE,  JB.— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Paine,  I  think  you  stated  yesterday  that  you 
had  attended  various  meetings  of  different  sorts  and  that  you  were 
considered  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  statistician. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  compiled  any  statistics  relating 
to  the  trade  outside  of  that  of  your  own  special  firm? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  the  annual  report  that  I  have  made  in  that 
connection  is  the  report  that  I  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  which  report  has  been 

Published  in  the  American  Paper  Trade  Journal  and  which  I  have 
ere. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  produce  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  not  the  original  report,  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  exact  copy.  The  original  report  was  handed  in  to  the 
meeting  on  February  6.  This  is  taken  from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal, 
but  I  have  read  it  over  and  it  appears  to  be  an  exact  copy  without 
any  omission* 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  it  to  be  correct  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  correct;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  was  the  original  report  compiled? 

Mr.  Paine.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  read  this  report  or  hand  it 
in,  you  will  notice  that  the  only  figures  that  I  give  are  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  all  grades  of  book  paper  in  the  United  States  for 
1907,  which  I  estimated  at  about  830,000  tons.  Now,  I  compiled 
those  figures  from  my  own  general  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  paper 

Eroduced  by  the  different  mills.  Take,  for  example,  coated  paper, 
[y  own  company  does  not  manufacture  that,  and  so  I  asked  several 
coating  men  about  how  much  they  made  a  year,  and  I  made  up  the 
figure,  which  is  purely  an  estimate,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  fairly  accu- 
rate as  to  the  amount  of  paper  produced  in  the  year  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  a  compilation  of  figures  based  upon  a 
man's  guess  is  one  thing,  although  it  might  be  correct,  and  a  com- 
pilation of  figures  based  upon  figures  obtained  from  authentic  sources 
is  quite  a  different  thing,  although  it  might  be  inaccurate.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  how  you  got  these  figures,  whether  this  is  just 
jrour  best  judgment  from  your  knowledge  of  the  trade,  or  whether  it 
18  based  upon  statistics  that  you  have  gotten  in  any  authentic  manner? 
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Mr.  Painb.  No;  it  is  from  my  best  judgment  based  upon  my 
knowledge  of  the  trade.     It  is  not  a  very  important 

The  Chairmak.  How  did  you  acquire  that  judgment,  and  how  do 
yon  know  the  amount  of  paper  some  other  company  is  manufacturing  f 
ne  have  not  discovered  that,  though  most  of  the  manufacturers  seem 
to  have  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  Parte.  In  the  first  place,  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  prints  a 
directory  in  which  they  give  the  number  of  machines  and  the  inches 
of  wire  that  each  mill  is  operating.  Sometimes  the  production  of  a 
mill  is  overestimated  and  sometimes  it  is  underestimated  in  Lock- 
wood's  Directory. 

The  Citatum  an.  What  that  gives  is  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  not  the 
production. 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  it  gives  the  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  you  got  the  figures,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Paine.  These  figures — haven  1 1  answered  that  question! 

The  Chairman.  Well,  not  to  my  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  will  be  pleased  to  try  again,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  how  much  paper  some  other 
company  is  making?  How  can  you  tell  that  in  order  to  make  an 
estimate! 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  receive  information! 

Mr.  Paine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  know.  It  is  more  or  less 
guesswork,  but  I  consider  it  very  close.  I  have  been  in  this  business 
twenty-three  years,  and  I  am  pretty  well  posted  as  to  the  amount  of 

Eaper  that  is  made.  I  know  that  a  mill  is  rated  as  a  60-ton  mill  in 
ockwood's  Directory,  but  I  might,  in  looking  over  the  mill,  decide 
to  rate  it  as  a  55-ton  mill  through  my  knowledge  of  the  business. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  after  you  have  been  studying  it  for 
twenty-three  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that;  but  after 
studying  it  for  about  twenty-three  days  you  are  the  first  witness 
that  we  have  discovered  who  is  willing  to  make  some  sort  of  a  state- 
ment about  what  somebody  else  has  produced. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  am  probably  the  first  witness  who  is  purely  in  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  business,  where  I  have  been  brought  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturing  end  is  not  the  statistical  end. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  that  is  the  statistical  end  of  the  business;  it 
outfit  to  be.     It  is  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  suppose  that  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  business  dealt  with  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  product  and  that 
the  statistical  end  would  deal  with  the  demand  and  supply. 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Mann,  in  our  business — it  is  not  like  the  news  busi- 
ness. As  I  stated  yesterday,  we  make  a  great  variety  of  paper,  a 
great  many  different  grades;  and  even  though  they  may  consist  of 
the  same  stock  from  the  same  original  source,  yet  by  treatment,  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  treatment,  there  is  produced  different  characters 
of  paper.  One  sheet  of  a  certain  kind  of  paper  may  cost  the  mill  40 
cents  a  pound,  while  another  pound  may  cost  but  6  cents  a  pound; 
and  in  order  to  determine  at  what  price  this  paper  shall  be  sold  it  is 
necessary  that  the  manufacturer  m  charge  shall  keep  the  selling 
department  constantly  informed  as  to  the  manufacturing  cost,  because 
our  price  does  not  run  uniform,  as  it  would  with  a  staple  article.    We 
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sell  some  papers  at  3}  cents,  other  papers  at  6  cents  a  pound;  it 
varies. 

The  Chairman.  On  picking  up  the  Post  Directory,  and  taking  it 
at  random,  here  is  the  Contocook  Valley  Paper  Company,  H.  A.  Emer- 
son, president,  and  treasurer,  a  mill  making  book  and  card,  6,000 
pounds,  twenty-four  hours.  How  do  you  estimate,  or  upon  what 
source  of  information  do  you  figure,  the  amount  of  book  paper  that 
that  concern  makes,  or  made  in  1907? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  should  take  that  directory  report  as  about  right. 
We  endeavored  to  ^et  at  one  time — I  believe  the  association  did — a 
report  from  each  mill  as  to  how  much  paper  they  made.  I  did  not 
myself  make  that  attempt,  but  I  think  Mr.  Chable  did.  I  know 
that  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  association  when  it  was  suggested 
that  we  tabulate  those  figures.  I  believe  Mr.  Chable  undertook  to 
secure  a  report  from  each  mill  as  to  how  much  paper  they  produced 
during  the  year,  in  pounds,  and  I  might  refer  you  to  him;  Dut  I  do 
not  think  he  was  successful. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  discovered  that,  but  you  were 
successful) 

Mr.  Paine.  I  told  you  how  I  was  successful.  I  made  in  my 
report  what  I  considered  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
book  paper  produced  in  1907,  but  that  might  be  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent  out 
of  the  way  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  could  you  have  discovered  that  without  com- 
munication with  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  but  I  consider  that  sufficiently  close,  and  I  did 
so  consider  it  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Without  consultation  with  the  people;  without 
inguiry  of  the  people  who  made  the  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes.  If  it  had  not  been  a  tremendous  undertaking, 
I  should  have  inquired,  if  I  had  had  time — I  should  have  written  to 
every  mill  and  asked  them  to  give  me  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  From  time  to  time  as  you  met  these  mill  owners 
did  you  make  inquiry  for  statistical  purposes  about  the  amount  of 
book  paper  they  were  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  yes;  I  very  often  discussed  that  with  paper 
manufacturers,  as  to  how  much  they  were  making  with  wire  on  a 
certain  weight  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  At  these  various  meetings  which  you  say  you 
attended;  would  you  make  inquiry  there  so  as  to  obtain  the  correct 
information? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  I  always  did  so  when  I  had  the  opportunity;  in 
fact,  I  never  talked  anything  but  paper  with  the  paper  men — of  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  business,  the  condition  of  the  trade,  and  the  econ- 
omies in  the  manufacture  of  paper — saving  the  wastes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  book-paper  concern,  and  where 
is  it  located? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  They 
have  mills  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.;  at  Luke,  Md.j  at  Tyrone,  Pa.; 
Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.;  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  and  Davis,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  are  the  mills  represented  by  Mr.  Luke  yes- 
terday ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  large  concerns  are  there? 
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Mr.  Paine.  There  is  the  Oxford  Paper  Company,  in  Maine;  there 
is  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company;  the  Iftmberly  &  Clark, 
of  Wisconsin;  the  Bryant  Paper  Company,  of  Kalamazoo;  the  Jessup 
&  Moore  Company,  of  Wilmington.  Del.;  Jesse  Martin  &  Sons;  the 
Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  Champion  Paper  Company,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio;  the 
Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Everett,  Wash. — and  I  have 
not  mentioned  all  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  Kimberly  &  Clark  Company;  that  is  one 
you  mentioned.  Are  you  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  book  paper 
which  they  manufacture,  or  were  you  able  to  estimate  that  from  any 
sort  of  authentic  information! 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  I  took  the  Lockwood's  Directory  in  estimating 
for  my  report  there  on  Kimberly  &  Clark.  I  have  forgotten  now;  I 
could  not  tell  you  offhand  just  what  they  produce;  I  would  have  to 
look  it  up.     They  have  a  number  of  mills. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  they  make  pulp,  envelope,  label, 
tabulating,  writing,  and  railroad  manifa  paper,  and  the  total  capacity, 
as  stated  m  the  Post  Directory,  is  90,000  pounds  per  day.  How  would 
you  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  book  paper  which  they 
produce  unless  you  obtained  it  from  them? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  railroad  manila  and  the  envelope  paper,  the  grade 
that  they  make,  would  be  classed  as  a  book  grade. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  compute  that  all  as  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  should  not  be  done  if  you  were  getting 
down  to  the 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  your  estimate. 

Mr.  Paine.  In  my  estimate  I  did;  yes,  sir;  but  those  papers  are 
similar.  Some  envelope  papers  are  hard,  sized  book  paper,  until  you 
get  into  the  costly  envelope  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  know  that  they  were  running  to 
their  full  capacity? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  am  pretty  well  posted  on  that  point  from  my 
general  knowledge  of  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  meetings  often  enough  to  keep  pretty 
well  posted  on  that  suoject? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  At  these  meetings  would  the  amount  and  whether 
they  were  running  full  or  not  be  discussed? 

Mr.  Paine.  Sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  What  meetings  did  you  have  last  year,  Mr.  Paine, 
that  you  remember?  J      ' 

Mr.  Paine.  You  mean  meetings  that  I  attended? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  I  think  I  attended  a  half  a  dozen  meetings  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  first  one,  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Paine.  You  mean  what  the  meeting  was? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  it  was  a  meeting  of  paper  manufacturers: 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  it  held? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  it  was  held  in  New  York,  one  meeting  at  Atlantic 
Citv,  and  I  think  there  were  two  meetings  that  I  attended  in  Chicago. 

"the  Chairman.  This  one  that  was  held  in  New  York;  when  was 
that  held? 
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Mr.  Paine.  I  think  there  was  a  meeting  held  there  last  month. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  meeting  held  there  in  1907? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  held,  do  you  remember,  what  part 
of  the  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  don't  remember.  There  were  regular  meetings 
held  there  during  the  year  at  different  times;  possibly  every  other 
month  or  every  third  month  there  were  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Regular  meetings  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Not  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  not  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Regular  meetings  of  what  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  paper  manufacturers  making  the  grades  of  paper 
we  manufactured. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  an  association,  a  membership,  that 
called  regular  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  have  regular  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  meant  by  regular  meetings — in  that  respect  we  did 
have  regular  meetings.  We  would  adjourn  a  meeting  to  five  or  si? 
weeks  alter  a  certain  meeting  and  then  we  would  decide  on  the  date  at 
that  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  secretary  to  notify  you  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  we  had  a  man  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  secre- 
tary who  sent  out  tne  notices. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  secretary? 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Bush. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  employed  by  the  association? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  simply  a  paper  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  paper  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  is  he  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  meetings  were  to  be  held,  would  he 
send  notices  to  persons  interested? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  meetings  held  about  every  other  month, 
you  say? 

Mr.  Paine.  Every  other  month  or  oftener;  I  don't  remember  ex- 
actly.    I  did  not  attend  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  usually  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  usually  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  about  the  middle  of  last 
summer  which  you  attended? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  probably;  I  don't  remember  exactly  when  we 
had  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  any  of  the  meetings 
which  you  attended  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  one  of  them;  when  it  was,  and  what 
took  place. 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  we  discussed  the  general  conditions  of  the  trade, 
and  various  members  made  reports;  we  discussed  the  conditions  of 
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labor,  the  supply  and  demand,  and  everything  pertaining  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  Discussed  the  increased  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  cost  of  material! 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  fact  that  the  business  was  not  as  profit- 
able as  it  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  such  a  meeting  as  that  held,  or  was  that 
the  usual  discussion? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  that  covers  about  every  meeting  that  we  have 
held. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  knew  that,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  we  all  knew  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  each  other  what  each  one  knew,  or  did 
you  devise  ways  and  means  of  making  arrangements 

Mr.  Paine.  I  can  tell  you  of  a  good  deal  of  work  that  I  did  at  these 
meetings,  speaking  for  myself.  We  discussed  the  export  business, 
what  could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  exporting  our  paper,  and  I 
was  requested  to  look  into  it.  I  tried  at  various  times — tnat  is.  my 
company  had  tried — to  export  book  papers,  but  we  had  never  oeen 
very  successful  on  account  of  the  competition  with  Germany.  The 
Germans  produce  a  book  paper  from  ground  wood,  that  is  tne  book 
paper  contains  a  coated  sheet  containing  50  per  cent  of  ground  wood, 
something  that  is  not  done  in  this  country  at  all;  and  they  do  it  by 
a  very  careful  treatment  of  this  mechanical  pulp.  It  enables  them 
to  sell  a  coated  paper  at  a  cent  and  a  half,  or  even  lower,  less  per 
pound  than  we  can  produce  it  for  in  this  country.  And  tney  have 
taken  and  hold  a  large  amount  of  South  American  trade.  We  have 
tried  to  secure  business  down  there,  we  have  secured  some,  but  we 
are  always  face  to  face  with  that  kind  of  competition,  and  it  has 
resulted  disastrously,  that  is,  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  any 
money  at  it,  and  we  nave  given  it  up.  Occasionally  we  have  secured 
an  order  there  which  we  nave  only  been  able  to  hold  a  short  time. 
The  same  thing  exists  in  England. 

The  labor  required  in  our  industry,  the  amount  of  it,  is  very  much 
more  than  that  required  in  making  news  paper.  We  have  to  put  a 
great  deal  more  labor  on  our  paper.  The  higher  up  you  go  in  the 
grading  of  paper  the  more  labor  there  is  required.  We  simply  can 
not  compete  with  England,  excepting  possibly  during  brief  periods. 
We  have  shipped  some  paper  over  there  when  there  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  paper  there,  and  when  their  prices  have  advanced,  but  just  as  soon 
as  normal  conditions  are  restored  we  are  forced  out  of  the  English 
market.  You  can  see  on  the  record  what  we  pay  machine  tenders — 
$4  to  $4.50  a  day.  England  pays  less  than  half.  Germany  pays  about 
one-third,  or  less,  and  it  is  the  same  way  all  through  those  countries. 
They  are  importing  to-day  wrapping  paper — special  wrapping  papers — 
I  do  not  make  any  cheap  wrapping  papers — and  they  are  paying  duty 
on  it  and  underselling  me,  taking  my  trade  away;  m  New  York  City 
that  is  what  we  are  up  against.  The  freight  rate  from  Liverpool  is 
somewheres  around  20  cents — 19  cents.  I  would  like  to  have 
verified  that,  but  I  left  so  suddenly  that  I  could  not  get  the  freight 
rate;  but  I  believe  there  has  been  a  recent  freight  rate  put  in  force 
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that  has  been  testified  to  here  within  a  day  or  two.  Now,  our  freight 
rate  to  New  York  City  is  13  cents,  so  we  have  the  advantage  of  6  cents 
a  hundred  pounds.  "But  what  does  that  amount  to?  They  can  ship 
paper  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  as  cheap — within  6  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds-^as  we  can  ship  it  from  our  Johnsonburg  mill  in  Penn- 
vania;  and  with  labor  at  less  than  half,  and  with  everything  else, 
excepting  with  a  few  mills,  cheaper  than  ours,  we  simply  can  not 
compete  with  them  in  their  markets. 

Tne  Chairman.  Then,  why  did  you  have  meetings  every  few  weeks 
in  order  to  discuss  the  question  of  exporting  book  paper,  knowing 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  Paine.  Because  we  are  constantly  looking  into  it.  One  of  our 
members  reported  that  he  had  been  trying  to  export  paper  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  that  he  had  been  trying  to  open  the  market  to  show  them 
what  the  American  goods  were,  because  it  is  our  opinion  that  in  Aus- 
tralia our  papers  are  really  better  than  the  Germanpapers,  because 
we  do  not  use  ground  wood  in  their  manufacture.  We  use  the  chem- 
ical fiber.  That  was  one  of  the  points  we  discussed.  Another  point 
we  discussed  at  our  meetings  was  the  labor  Question. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  said  about  the  labor  question? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  question  of  three  shifts  and  two  shifts  was  dis- 
cussed. Most  of  the  book  mills  are  running  .on  two  shifts.  The 
news  mills,  most  of  them,  have  gone  on  three  snifts.  And  it  has  been 
a  very  serious  matter  with  the  book  mills  to  know  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  this  three-shift  problem.  The  labor  constantly 
mounting  in  cost,  and  with  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
if  three  shifts  in  the  manufacturing  end  were  installed,  it  was  a  very 
serious  problem,  not  only  for  the  paper  manufacturer,  but  for  the 
consumer  of  paper.  We  went  into  the  question  of  profit  sharing. 
We  have  a  system  of  profit  sharing — that  is,  a  bonus  system — m 
two  of  our  mills  that  we  are  trying  out,  and  some  of  the  other  mills 
have  it  in  force. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Profit  sharing  with  employees? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  We  call  it  profit  sharing,  but  as  a  general 
thing  it  is  a  bonus  system  based  upon  production.  It  runs  all  through 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that,  what  proportion  is 
divided? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  haven't  any  figures  that  I  can  submit  at  this  time. 
We  started  with  one  of  our  mills  about  five  months  ago,  I  think,  and 
the  others  about  two  months  ago.  The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  have  had  it  in  some  of  their  mills  for  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years,  and  they  would  be  better  qualified  to  give  you  infor- 
mation than  I.  It  is  not  in  all  parts  of  our  mills,  but  in  one  mill  we 
put  it  through  the  entire  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  distribute  any  money  through  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  a  little. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  often  do  you  distribute  it  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Every  pay  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  proportion  of  the  weekly  wages  do  you  con- 
tribute? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  I  could  not  answer  now.  I  could  give  you  the 
information,  but  I  couldn't  give  it  to  you  now. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Your  book  mills  that  you  have  been  speaking  of  are  on 
the  two-tour  system  now? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  many  hours  a  week  do  they  run? 

Mr.  Paine.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  had  these  meetings,  you  agreed  that 
labor  was  likely  to  make  you  trouble  unless  you  adopted  the  three- 
tour  system  in  place  of  the  two-tour  system,  wnich  would  bring  about 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  as  materials  were 
advancing  in  price,  you  felt  that  you  were  right  up  against  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  did  feel  that  I  was  up  against  it  nard. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  only  one  remedy,  and  that  was  an 
increase  of  price? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  the  way  I  felt;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  way  all  of  them  felt? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  a  good  many  of  them  talked  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  the  general  talk  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  didn't  talk  with  every  member,  and  I  could 
not  saypositively,  but  I  think  they  all  felt  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  formal  meeting,  and  did  you  have 
a  presiding  officer? 

Mr.  Paine.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do,  just  chin,  to  use  that  expres- 
sion; talk  around  the  corridors  of  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  that  applies;  we  did  chin,  chin  most  of  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  corridors  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  we  chinned  in  a  room  in  which  we  met,  and  then 
we  would  take  supper,  or  lunch,  afterwards;  if  we  met  in  the  after- 
noon we  would  take  lunch,  and  if  in  the  evening,  then  we  would  have 
dinner. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  anybody  talk  about  the  business,  talk 
to  the  crowd  that  was  there? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  I  addressed  the  crowd  on  many  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of  a  formal 
meeting. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  sometimes  I  presided  myself,  and  sometimes 
other  members  presided.     We  had  no  regular  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  well,  was  it  not  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  at  the  meetings  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  increase  the  selling  price  of  paper  as  long  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction had  increased  so  much,  and  was  likely  to  increase  more? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  can  only  give  my  own  opinion  upon  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  among  paper  manufacturers  that  the  only  thing,  the 
only  salvation,  for  the  book-paper  maker  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
his  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  that  so  stated  by  the  different  members 
there? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  stated  it,  and  some  others  stated  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  remember  what  you  said  to  them,  and 
you  do  not  remember  anything  they  said  to  you?  That  is  a  very 
common  practice  on  the  part  of  speakers. 
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Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  wish  to  misquote  anybody,  but  I  should  say, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say,  that  more  than  one  paper  manufacturer  has 
urged  upon  me  the  necessity  of  my  companies  advancing  the  prices 
on  certain  grades  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  more  than  one  manufacturer  at  these  meet- 
ings urge  upon  the  meeting  the  necessity? 

Mr.  rAiNB.  Well,  I  doirt  know.  Men  were  passing  in  and  out; 
some  paper  manufacturers  were  there  and  some  were  outside.  Some 
did  not  attend,  and  some  skipped  two  or  three  meetings.  Men  that 
live  out  West  do  not  get  here  very  often,  and  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  there  a  general  understanding  there  that 
you  would  have  to  advance  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  was  my  understanding;  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  making  paper  under 
these  conditions  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  now. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  there  a  general  agreement  there  that  each 
one  would  advance  the  price? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  there  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Here  you  met,  talked  it  over,  went  right  up  to  the 
point,  and  there  you  stopped? 

Mr.  Paine.  There  was  no  agreement,  so  we  stopped,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  could  not  advance  the  price  of  book 
paper  if  the  other  concerns  there  did  not  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  know  that,  and  I  very  often  advanced 
my  price.     I  am  selling  one  grade  of  paper  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 

F)und  above  any  other  paper  of  similar  grade  on  the  market,  and  if 
can  not  sell  it  at  that  price  I  am  going;  to  quit  making  it. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  advance  the  price  of  that  grade  of  paper 
and  sell  it  for  three-quarters  of  a  cent  above  another  similar  grade? 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  no,  there  would  be  a  point  of  course  when  the  dif- 
ference would  be  so  great  that  I  could  not  dispose  of  mv  product. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  together  every  kind 
of  manufacturer  of  book  paper  in  New  York,  at  your  office,  and  arbi- 
trarily advance  the  price  or  your  paper  if  they  did  not  advance  the 
price  of  their  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  What  grade  of  paper  do  you  refer  to! 

The  Chairman.  Any  grade  of  paper. 

Mr.  Paine.  Some  grades,  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Grades  that  are  in  competition? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  all  grades  are  in  competition. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  that  you  can  raise  the  price  of  some  grades 
arbitrarily. 

Mr.  Paine.  What  do  you  mean  by  "arbitrarily?" 

Mr.  Ryan.  Just  raise  the  price  and  sell  your  paper  without  any- 
body else  raising  it. 

Mr.  Paine,  ies,  I  have  done  that  over  and  over  again — that  is, 
my  company  has  done  it.  I  didn't  raise  the  price  of  paper  as  a  rule, 
but  my  company  raised  the  price,  and  they  consult  me  as  to  the  cost 
of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  that  that  can  be  done  in  some  grades? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  it  that  is  peculiar  about  some  grades  that  you 
can  do  it  with  them  and  not  with  others? 
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Mr.  Paine.  For  example,  in  the  deckle  book  papers,  we  raised  the 
price.  s  We  made  up  our  minds  that  there  was  not  any  profit  in  it  at 
the  price,  so  we  raised  the  price. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  you  get  Dusiness? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  got  some  business. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  your  orders  fall  off 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  a  spasmodic  business  anyhow,  and  I  think  they 
have  fallen  off,  because  all  of  our  business  has  fallen  off — fallen  off 
seriously  since  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  us,  Mr.  Paine,  that  at  these  meet- 
ings which  you  say  were  regularly  called  of  the  book-paper  manu- 
facturers to  discuss  trade  conditions  and  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction, that  there  was  no  understanding  reached  that  the  price  of 
paper  should  be  put  up? 

Air.  Paine.  I  know  of  no  understanding.  We  had  none  with  any 
other  concern.     I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  the  question  discussed  at  these  meetings 
that  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  it  was  illegal  to  enter  into  any 
formal  contract  to  advance  prices?  Was  not  that  identical  matter 
talked  about  at  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  m«gr  have  been';  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  don't  you  remember  anything  said  about 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law  at  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  that  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  ever  since  it  began  to  be  talked  about.  I  do  not  remember 
its  being  mentioned  especially  at  these  meetings,  but  certainly  it  has 
been  mentioned  very  often  by  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  the  distinct  statement  made  at  these 
meetings,  that  you  did  not  propose  to  get  yourselves  in  a  position 
where  you  could  be  prosecuted  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don  t  know;  I  did  not  make  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  else  make  it — that  you 
would  have  to  be  careful? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have  heard  that  statement 
made  at  one  of  our  meetings,  but  I  have  heard  manufacturers  make 
that  statement  over  and  over  again.  They  have  discussed  the  law  as 
applying  very  heavily  on  paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  hear  some  of  the  people  at  those 
meetings  say  something  to  this  effect:  Remember,  that  while  we 
can  not  form  an  agreement,  because  we  can  not  violate  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law,  yet  we  can  all  put  up  our  prices  about  so  much? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that  kind;  I  may  have 
heard  it,  but  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  would  not  be  likely 
to  entirely  escape  your  recollection.  That  is  what  you  were  there 
for,  undoubtedly  to  endeavor  to  protect  your  interests. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  met  paper  manufacturers 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  business — twenty-three  years.  I  meet 
them  nearly  every  day,  and  I  never  fail,  if  they  are  mends  of  mine, 
or  men  witn  whom  I  can  talk  and  discuss  my  business,  to  discuss  it  on 
every  occasion.  I  can  not  remember  just  what  was  stated  at  these 
meetings  or  outside  of  meetings.  I  am  discussing  these  questions  all 
the  time.  I  have  discussed  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  and  everything 
else  that  is  applicable  to  our  business. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  are  connected  with  the  manufacturing  end 
of  the  business;  I  take  it  your  end  of  the  business  is  to  produce,  not 
to  sell. 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  don't  sell.  I  never  sold  a  pound  of  news  paper 
in  my  life.  And  I  don't  think  that  I  have  ever  really  sold  any  book 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  ordinarily  call  together  the  manu- 
facturing end  of  industries  m  relation  to  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion where  such  increases  come  from  ordinary,  natural  causes.  Did 
not  you  people  meet  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  among 
yourselves  how  much  the  increased  cost  of  production  was,  so  as  to 
advise  your  companies  how  much  the  increased  price  ought  to  bet 

Mr.  Paine.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  could  not  state; 
I  am  unable  to  state.  That  might  have  been  the  motive  of  some 
members,  but  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  not  one  of  the  objects  of  producing  your 
statistics  before  your  association? 

Mr.  Paine.  Do  you  mean  my  object  1 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  objects  of  producing  them,  or  was  that 
purely  voluntary  on  your  part) 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  some  of  the  matters  that  were  discussed  were  of 
great  interest  to  me  as  a  manufacturer.  Other  subjects  were  brought 
out  by  me  to  enlighten  other  manufacturers  that  I  thought  ought  to 
be  enlightened  in  regard  to  manufacturing.  Take,  for  example,  the 
waste  from  the  mills.  I  have  arranged  now  to  interchange  with  one 
or  two  mills  the  reports  of  our  waste  thatpass  away  from  the  mills 
in  the  white  waters  and  waste  liquors.  The  Germans  are  ahead  of 
us  in  that  regard.  Then  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  by- 
product has  come  up.  That  is  quite  a  problem  that  we  are  facing 
now.  We  were  the  people  who  installed  the  multiple-effect  evapo- 
rations in  this  country,  and  that  system  is  adopted  by  most  of  the 
mills. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  a  saving  device? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  saving  device;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  season  of  1907  was  there  an  active 
demand  for  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  times  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  as  much  in  that  line  as  there  was  in  the 
news-paper  line? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  know  from  what  I  hear.  I 
heard  at  one  time — I  don't  know — I  don't  think  the  demand  was 
quite  as  great  for  book  at  any  time  as  for  news  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  nave  any  trouble  m  supplying  the  de- 
mand upon  your  company? 

Mr.  Paine.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  capacity  was  more  than  the  demand? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  was  equal  to  the  demand  we  got. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  generally  in  the  trade? 

Mr.  Paine.  Some  nulls  were  very  full  of  orders  at  certain  times, 
and  others  were  not  quite  so  full. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  mills  run  full  time  all  the  year? 

Mr  Paine.  1907 — no,  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  shut  down? 
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Mr.  Paine.  We  had  one  mill  down  in  the  summer  and  fall,  as  I 
remember  it,  and  we  reset  our  large  main  driving  engine 

The  Chairman.  But  ordinary  changes  of  that  sort  of  course  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  raise.  Why  was  the  mill  that  you  refer  to 
shut  down! 

Mr.  Paine.  Lack  of  orders  most  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  face  of  that  you  put  up  the  prices ! 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  do  not  think — I  do  not  remember  exactly.  We 
did  not  have  any  serious  shut-downs  until  the  panic  struck  the 
country. 

Mr.  Kyan.  What  do  you  call  "serious  shut-downs!" 

Mr.  Paine.  I  mean  that  we  might  have  a  day  when  we  might  have 
two  machines  down;  that  is,  they  might  have  run  out  of  orders  on 
Friday,  and  we  would  decide  not  to  start  up  until  Monday,  or  we  may 
run  on  contracts  or  anticipation,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  were  somewhat  in  error  in  saying  that 
one  of  vour  mills  was  shut  down  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  1?aine.  No;  I  say  we  were  down  in  the  summer — I  have  not 
contradicted  that  statement,  have  If 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  have 
any  serious  shut-down  until  after  the  panic. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  shut-downs  were,  I  think, 
after  the  middle  of  October,  but  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  record 
in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  mill  shut  down  in  the  summer  time 
for? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  reset  our  Corliss  engine,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  another  mill. 

Mr.  Paine.  We  only  had  one  down;  the  Lock  Haven  ran  full  and 
the  Champlain  ran  full. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  on  account  of  lack  of  orders  I 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  did  shut  down  on  account  of  lack  of 
orders! 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  vou  still  raised  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  we  did  not  raise  the  price  of  paper  then. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  time  that  you  oegan  to  be  short 
on  orders! 

Mr.  Paine.  During  the  dull  summer  season,  and  some  period  in  the 
spring  when  we  were  a  little  short;  we  lost  some  of  our  large  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  you  marked  up  the  price  of 
paper! 

ilr.  Paine.  I  think  I  will  have  to  refer  to  this  report.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  when  paper  showed  a  material  advance.  I  think  it  started 
up  in  the  fall  of  1906 — I  think  it  did.  The  dull  season  in  the  book- 
paper  business  is  in  the  summer  time,  and  then  the  trade  resumes 
m  the  fall,  and  that  is  always  a  time  when  prices  stiffen. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  of  the  book-paper  manu- 
facturers in  November,  1906! 

Mr.  Paixe.  In  November — I  couldn't  say.  We  may  have  had; 
I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  had  some  interchange  of 
statistics  with  reference  to  white  waste  and  by-products.  Can  you 
give  us  those  statistics! 
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Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  can  not  give  them  to  you  now.  They  axe  in  the 
process  of  completion.  I  have  got  records  in  New  York  that  I  could 
submit;  just  percentages  of  wastes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  a  universal  investigation. 
It  is  generally  started  by  two  or  three  mills  comparing  results. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  that  information  because  you 
think  it  will  be  of  some  value  1 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  give  it  more  value  by  putting  it 
in  our  record. 

Mr.  Paine.  When  it  is  completed,  I  will  be  dad  to  send  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  what  you  nave? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  public. 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  don't  know — I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  public. 

The  Chairman.  You  intend  to  publish  it  among  yourselves,  and 
we  are  trying  to  learn  the  paper  business. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  understand  you  want  my  report  on  waste  and  on  by- 
products? 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  were  collecting  information 
from  other  mills  on  the  subject  of  white  waste  and  by-products. 

Mr.  Paine.  White  waste  water;  I  mean  white  waste  water.  Now, 
I  am  also  looking  into  the  relative  values  of  different  grades  of  coal. 
Would  you  like  that? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  no;  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Paine.  The  disposition  of  by-products — I  have  that  matter  up. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  went  into  that  very  thoroughly  with  Marshall  O. 
Leighton.  I  think  he  was  in  the  Agricultural  Department  here. 
He  made  a  report — you  have  that  on  record  here;  he  spent  six 
months  at  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  by-products  of  a  paper  mill  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  black  ash,  after  it  is  leached.  Black  ash  is  incin- 
erated gum.  The  waste  lime,  the  bicarbonate  of  lime,  called  bicaustic 
lime;  to  make  caustic  soda  with  lime.  And  we  have  a  by-product  of 
lime  slug.  If  that  fuel  can  be  procured,  a  system  can  be  established 
whereby  the  lime  can  be  made  caustic  again  by  reburning,  and  there 
is  a  saving.  Then  there  is  another  by-product,  sulphite  liquor.  The 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  I  think,  have  spent  $300,000 
trying  to  get 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  take  the  place  of  ordinary  liquor 
in  the  prohibition  States,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  there,  and  they  are  still  experi- 
menting. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  ordinary  liquor  is  nearly  as  strong  as 
sulphurous  acid? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  kind  they  have  in  Chicago,  but  not  in  the 
prohibition  States. 

Mr.  Paine.  We  have  made  considerable  headway  in  all  of  those 
directions,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  trade. 
We  take  a  very  broad  view  of  our  business.    We  discovered — that  is. 
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we  controlled — the  multiple-effect  evaporator.  In  one  mill  where  I 
was  employed  as  foreman  we  had  60  men  on  the  furnaces  for  covering 
that,  and  we  reduced  that  force  to  two  men  with  the  multiple-effect 
evaporator. 

Mr.  Ryan.  From  60  to  2  ?  , 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  one  man  on  a  shift.  That  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  revolving  incinerator. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Those  two  men  worked  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
hours  a  week? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  there  any  other  business  in  the  town  in  which  you 
had  that  mill? 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  yes;  tanneries  and  machine  shops. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  they  all  work  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours 
a  week? 

Mr.  Paine.  Those  who  ran  double  shifts  I  presume  did.  The 
machine  shops  do  not  as  a  rule  run  double  shifts. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Sunday  included? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  do  not  run  Sunday  night;  no. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  motive  that  prompts  you  to  disclose 
these  economies  in  the  trade  to  other  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  Because  we  believe  that  we  can  secure  as  much  infor- 
mation from  our  competitors  as  we  can  give  them,  and  as  they  can 
secure  from  us  in  the  line  of  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  this  Agricultural  Department  man  whom 
you  said  was  at  the  mill  for  six  months,  did  he  make  a  public  report! 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  refer  us  to  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  can  send  you  several  copies. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  the  title  of  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  don't  remember  the  title. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man? 

Mr.  Paine.  Marshall  O.  Leighton,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  since  was  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  send  six  or  seven  copies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  it  been  the  practice  of  your  company 
to  disclose  the  economies  that  are  manifest  to  all  your  competitors, 
or  to  all  members  of  your  association? 

Mr.  Paine.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that 
question  when  put  as  you  put  it.  It  sounds  as  though  we  were 
attempting  to  give  out  information  in  regard  to  our  business  that 
would  result  in  Keener  competition  to  the  injury  of  ourselves.  Now 
that  is  not  our  object  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Air.  Paine,  Mr.  Norris  has  very  properly  sub- 
mitted a  few  questions  to  us  along  certain  lines  that  Mr.  Stafford  will 
ask  you. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  book  branch  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  first  meeting  of  the  book  branch — why,  I  don't 
think  they  had  any  meeting  except  the  annual  meetings;  I  don't 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  first  annual  meeting  at  which  the 
book  and  paper  men  attended? 
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Mr.  Paine.  I  will  have  to  refer  that  to  the  records  there,  I  don't 
know.     I  think  twenty  years  ago;  as  old  as  the  association  is 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  records  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  the  records  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  I  presume  they  have  records,  although  I  have  never 
seen  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  would  those  records  be  kept  by  I 

Mr.  Paine.  The  secretary. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  is  tne  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  present  Mr.  Chable,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  has  been  the  secretary,  and  who  was  the  sec- 
retary before  him  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Adam  Luke. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  was  he  secretary? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  two  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  remember  how  many  meetings  of  book  men 
each  year  during  the  last  six  years  you  have  attendedl 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  could  not  state;  I  don't  know;  but  a  good 
many. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  meetings  have  you  attended  this  year! 

Mr.  Paine.  This  year,  since  the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  it  is  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  half  a  dozen  or  more. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  during  the  year  1906? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember,  but  possibly  as  many 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  during  1905? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  couldn't  answer  that  without  looking  it  over,  but 
possibly  as  many. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  they  at  stated  intervals? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  they  have  never  been  at  stated  intervals,  although 
sometimes  they  were  at  stated  intervals,  and  sometimes  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  they  held  in  conformance  to  the  practice 
which  you  have  stated,  that  the  meeting  would  adjourn  and  meet  at 
a  certam  stated  time  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Paine.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  all  the  meetings  in  1907 

Mr.  Paine.  They  were  not  so  much  meetings  as  they  were  gather- 
ings. * 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  may  term  them  what  you  please. 

Mr.  Paine.  Mere  gatherings.  Sometimes  l  would  get  a  letter  if  I 
was  in  New  York,  or  a  letter  to  come  down.  I  would  call  on  two  or 
three  men  in  town,  and  we  would  dine  together  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  the  extent  of  the  gathering? 

Mr.  Paine.  Some  of  the  gatherings  were  like  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  some  more  formal? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  in  some  of  them  we  would  get  a  good  many 
manufacturers  together. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  those  more  formal  meetings,  how  many  were 
present,  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  would  say  15  or  16  on  an  average,  maybe  not  quite 
bo  many. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Were  notices  sent  out  to  these  respective  manu- 
facturers to  attend  these  formal  meetings  1 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes — well,  formal  meetings — no;  there  were  no  notices 
sent  out  to  attend  formal  meetings. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  did  so  many  manufacturers  come  to  meet  at 
the  so-called  formal  meetings} 

Mr.  Paine.  You  call  them  "formal  meetings,"  but  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  was  attempting  to  distinguish  between  meetings 
and  gatherings.  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  these  meetings 
which  were  other  than  pleasant  social  parties. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  an  answer  to  your  question;  I 
am  only  trying  to  answer  it  truthfully  and  properly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  do  not  question  that  at  all.  They  were  notified 
by  whom? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  Mr.  Bush  notified  them  generally,  but  I  think  I 
have  notified  some.     I  think  we  have  all  notified  them  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  did  you  come  to  notify  them? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  wanted  to  talk  over  the  situation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  were  notified  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember;  sometimes  three  or  four,  if  there 
were  three  or  four  in  town. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  referring  to  these  more  stated  meetings,  at 
which  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  book  paper  attended. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  never  sent  out  any  notifications  for  those. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  others  have  sent  them  out? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  so? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  have  gotten  several  notices;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  signed  the  notice? 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Bush,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  position  did  he  occupy? 

Mr.  Paine.  He  was  the  treasurer,  I  think,  or  the  Ticonderoga  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company;  I  think  the  treasurer;  he  is  an  officer  of  that 
company. 

.  Mr.  Stafford.  What  proportion  of  the  output  of  book  paper  is 
represented  by  those  who  are  members  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  very  small  part.  I  believe 
there  are  a  good  many  book  manufacturers  that  are  not  members  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Awociation.  Mr.  Chable  can  give  you 
that  information,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  is  directed  not  at  the  proportion  of 
members,  but  more  at  the  proportion  of  output  of  tnose  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  so  far  as  the 
book  paper  companies  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  they  produce  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  output? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  members  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know.    I  could  guess  at  it,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  would  be  your  guess? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  should  think  they  produce  more  than  one-half. 
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Air.  Stafford.  Three-quarters? 

Mr.  Paine.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  they  produce  90  per  cent! 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know.    I  could  not  get  it  down  as  fine  as  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  held  at  Chicago  in  the 
month  of  March  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember,  but  I  may  have  attended;  I  do  not 
remember,  really — March  last  year?    That  is  a  year  ago  last  March. 

Mr.  Stafford.  March,  1907. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember;  I  may  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Some  meetings  were  held  in  Chicago  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  and  I  was  tnere. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  attended  those  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  attended  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  meetings  did  you  attend  that  were  held  in 
Chicago  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  any  in  the  spring  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  Possibly ;  I  think  I  may  have.  I  am  attending  so  many 
meetings  all  the  time  all  over  the  country  that  I  can  not  keep  track  of 
the  dates. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  prices  on  book  paper 
were  advanced  about  April  1  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  No  j  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  own  records.  I  think 
they  were  advancing — let  me  see,  April  1  of  last  year — I  think  prices 
were  advancing,  yes — yes,  I  think  they  were  advancing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  the  meetings  which  you  attendee!  in  Chicago,  was 
the  question  of  prices  considered  at  all? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  yes;  I  think  so;  we  considered  prices,  talked 
prices.  I  never  fail  to  talk  prices,  whenever  I  get  a  chance,  except- 
ing at  a  funeral.  I  stop  there.  But  even  at  a  wedding,  if  I  meet 
a  fellow  manufacturer,  I  talk  prices,  and  tell  him  to  mark  up  his 
goods. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  in  the 
fall  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  the  fall  of  last  year — I  think,  probably. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  remember  whether  prices  advanced  shortly 
after  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  do  not  remember.  Prices  were  advanced,  and 
then  they  reached  a  sort  of  a  level,  and  sort  of  faltered  along  for  a 
while,  then  this  panic  struck  us,  and  they  have  been  declining  on 
some  grades,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  prices  were  advancing  in  the  fall  of  1907? 

Mr.  Paine.  On  some  grades;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Don't  you  know  that  the  prices  in  the  trade  were 
generally  advancing;  and  that  there  was  more  or  less  of  uniformity 
in  the  advance  in  tne  price  of  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  always  the  case  with  an  advance  or  a  decline, 
but  we  make  such  a  variety  of  papers — it  is  not  like  news  paper,  one 
thing — we  make  so  many  varieties  of  paper  that  our  pnees  might 
advance  on  one  line  and  decline  on  another. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  there  has  been  more  or  less  uniformity  in  the 
advance  of  prices  in  your  line? 
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Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  uniformity  in 
the  advance  of  our  prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  your  association  or  any  members  of  your 
association  notified  your  customers  that  the  old  practice  of  holding 
quotations  to  continue  until  notice  was  given  would  be  discontinued 
and  that  new  prices  could  only  be  furnished  on  application? 

Mr.  Paine.  Have  we  notified  customers!  I  could  not  answer  that 
question;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  your  company  as  to 
quoting  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  generally  state  in  our  letter  how  long  our  quota- 
tion will  hold,  and  if  we  do  not  so  state — on  the  top  of  our  letter, 
printed  in  red,  it  is  stated  that  quotations  are  subject  to  change  with- 
out notice. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  changed  your  practice  in  the  last  year  or 
two  as  to  the  method  of  riving  quotations  to  customers? 

Mr.  Paine.  No  ;  I  think  that  has  been  in  force  with  us  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  concert  as  a  result,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  any  of  the  meetings  or  gatherings,  to  send  out  notices  to 
customers  that  there  would  be  a  rise  in  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  To  notify  them  that  there  would  be  a  rise  so  that  they 
could  put  their  orders  in  quick  at  prevailing  prices? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Without  regard  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  it. 
have  you  sent  out  such  notices  after  these  meetings  or  gatherings? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  have  not  done  so.  My  salesmen  may  have  done  so. 
That  is  unfortunately  the  general  practice  of  trying  to  land  an  order. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  did  not  mean  you  individually,  of  course,  but  your 
company. 

Mr.  Paine.  Whether  the  company  ever  notified  the  trade  that 
there  was  going  to  be  an  advance  in  paper;  is  that  your  question? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  one  of  these 
meetings  or  gatherings. 

Mr.  Paine.  They  have  sent  out  such  letters,  always  sent  out  such 
letters,  but  it  would  be  an  inference  whether  it  resulted  from  any 
meeting;  I  could  not  answer  that  part  of  it;  but  we  have  sent  out 
such  letters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  other  companies  sent  out  like  letters,  giving 
like  quotations  to  the  trade? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  same  kind  of  a  notice  to  the  trade? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know,  but  I  presume  they  have.  That  is 
usually  their  custom.  That  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  we  have  to 
deal  with,  when  the  market  begins  to  advance  on  paper,  to  control 
your  salesmen.     They  are  running  out  and  selling  you  out  at  low 

()rices;  they  want  to  take  care  of  their  customers.  A  salesman  has  a 
ine  of  customers,  and  if  he  gets  an  idea  that  the  paper  is  going  to  be 
high,  if  he  sees  that  the  mills  are  getting  full  of  orders,  it  is  the  hardest 
thing  to  prevent  him  from  giving  the  pointer  to  his  customers,  and 
tying  you  up  for  a  long  period  at  a  low  price.  That  is  the  hardest 
thing  we  have  to  contend  with,  because  our  salesmen  generally — and 
I  do  not  desire  to  reflect  too  seriously  on  them — are  generally  the 
best  buyers  that  the  consumers  have. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  either  manifold  copies  of  any  circular 
letter,  or  any  other  letter,  that  you  have  sent  out  notifying  the  trade 
of  increase  in  prices) 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  think  we  have  sent  out  any  circular  letter;  I  am 
positive  we  have  not-y-of  course,  we  write  them  letters:  we  try  to 
protect  our  customers  in  a  manner  that  I  have  just  stated. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  copies  of  any  letters  that  you  have  sent 
out  to  the  trade  notifying  them  that  there  will  be  increase  in  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  we  have  copies  of  all  our  letters  that  we  write. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  in  New  York  City,  in 
November  last,  of  the  bookTpaper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  answer  that  positively; 
I  don't  know.    I  may  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  in  the  fall  at  which 
the  question  was  considered  of  the  restriction  of  product  in  the  paper 
mills? 

Mr.  Paine.  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  subject  ever  considered  among  the  mem- 
bers at  any  meeting  that  you  attended  in  the  fall? 

Mr.  Paine.  As  to  restricting  production? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  that  question  of  production  and  overcrowding 
of  the  market  goes  right  along  with  the  price  of  paper  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  That  is  discussed  always.  In  my  annual  report,  made  in 
February,  1906,  which  I  had  here,  I  show  my  stand  on  that  question. 

The  CShairman.  Did  we  put  that  report  in  the  record,  the  one  you 
have  there? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  that  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Paine.  There  may  be  one  or  two  slight  errors  of  punctuation. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  all  right.    What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  February  6,  1908.     It  is  a  very  short  report. 

(Following  is  the  report  referred  to:) 

[Paper  Trade  Journal,  February  6, 1008.] 

The  President.  The  next  in  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the 
book  division  by  Vice-President  A.  Q.  Paine,  jr. 

REPORT  OF  BOOK   DIVISION. 

Vice-President  A.  G.  Paine,  jr.,  then  read  the  following  report: 
Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  American  Paper  ana  Pulp  Association,  the  year 
1907  will  be  remembered  by  book-paper  manufacturers  as  one  of  the  most  important 
years  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  industry.  Conditions  and  problems  have 
arisen  which  have  not  only  caused  great  embarrassment  to  the  book-paper  manufac- 
turer, but  have  compelled  him  to  change  his  policy.  The  policy  which  has  been 
followed  for  several  years  prior  to  1907,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  the  method  which 
the  manufacturer  has  felt  forced  to  adopt  to  dispose  of  his  product,  has  kept  prices  at 
a  point  so  close  to  cost  as  to  make  this  branch  of  the  paper  business  unprofitable  to 
the  majority  engaged  in  it.  My  predecessors  have  ably  set  forth  these  facts  in  pre- 
vious reports.  As  George  T.  Kees  stated  in  his  report  for  1905,  there  has  been  no 
standard  of  values  in  book  papers,  prices  being  made  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Book-paper  manufacturers  have  been  bears  on  the  market;  they  seem  to 
have  shut  their  eyes  to  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  raw  materials,  and 
have  contracted  to  deliver  their  product  at  prices  which  could  not  be  remunerative 
unless  during  the  period  of  those  contracts  their  cost  of  making  could  be  reduced. 
In  view  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past  year,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  not  occurred;  on  the  other  hand,  costs  have 
risen  to  the  highest  point  reached  in  years;  therefore  a  large  amount  of  book  paper 
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contracted  in  1906  for  use  in  1907  has  been  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  an  actual  loss 
to  the  producer. 

For  at  least  two  years  past  the  supply  has  been  fully  equal  to  and  during  dull  periods 
in  excesB  of  the  demand.  In  the  early  part  of  1907  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  paper 
making  bore  so  heavily  on  the  manufacturer  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  raise  nis 
selling  price  to  cover  that  advance,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  his  order  book,  and 
gradually  through  the  year  prices  rose  in  about  proportion  to  the  increasing  cost.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  buyers  of  paper  by  their  methods  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  unremunerative  prices  at  which  book  paper  has  been  sold,  but  I  maintain 
whatever  part  they  have  played  in  depressing  prices,  it  was  small  as  compared  with  that 
exercised  by  the  manufacturers  themselves.  It  is  not  surprising  the  recent  advances, 
accompanied  with  the  plea  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  that  they  were  necessary, 
have  keen  accepted  with  indignation  and  incredulity  by  many  buyers.  These 
buyers  have  been  told  so  often  that  costs  have  increased,  only  to  see,  at  the  slightest 

Sressure,  a  decline  follow  in  the  selling  price;  they  can  not  be  expected  to  iinme- 
iatelv  realize  what  is  only  too  painfully  apparent  to  the  manufacturers,  namely, 
that  the  chief  constituent  of  book  paper,  wood,  has  become  a  scarce  article,  and  that 
the  high  prices  now  paid  for  it  will  \>e  still  further  increased.  From  a  few  users  of 
paper  who  are  aware  of  this  fact  the  cry  has  gone  forth  that  the  manufacturers  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  these  conditions.  It  js  alleged  they  have  butchered 
the  forests,  and  through  wasteful  methods  have  brought  hardship  upon  themselves 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  transfer  to  the  consumers.  These  critics  are  either 
ignorant  or  ignore  the  fact  that  not  over  2  per  cent  of  the  annual  yield  of  our  forests 
goes  into  paper  of  all  grades,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  into  book,  an  amount  too  small 
to  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the  annual  cut. 

To  the  economist,  who  is  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  I  put  the  question: 
What  is  healthy  competition?  Does  it  mean  an  endeavor  to  eliminate  not  only  the 
weak  but  all  modern  mills  not  possessed  of  the  greatest  natural  advantages?  I  main- 
tain that  healthy  competition  should  create  selling  prices  which  will  yield  a  fair  return 
on  the  capital  employed  in  the  majority  of  the  book  mills,  and  if  manufacturers  will 
only  keep  this  in  mind  and  decline  to  sell  their  goods  at  prices  below  such  figures, 
stability  will  be  given  to  the  market,  and  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer  will 
share  in  the  benefits.  It  is  an  actual  injury  to  the  consumer  to  furnish  him  for  a  long 
period  with  paper,  or  any  other  commodity,  at  less  than  its  actual  cost  of  production, 
or  without  fair  profit  to  the  producer,  because  it  places  the  consumer's  business  on  a 
false  basis,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  changed,  and  it  is  the  process  of  changing 
which  brings  embarrassment  to  the  producer  as  well  as  to  the  consumer. 

The  production  of  all  grades  of  book  paper  in  the  United  States  for  1907  was  about 
830,000  tons;  the  productive  capacity  was  increased  about  6 J  per  cent;  however,  this 
increased  capacity  was  not  all  -employed  during  the  year.  The  consumption  of  book 
paper  for  some  years  past  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  8  per  cent  per  annum; 
it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  capacity  has  not  exceeded  in  1907  the 
increase  in  consumption  under  normal  conditions.  Manufacturers  have  only  to  wait 
until  normal  conditions  of  business  are  restored  to  secure  a  market  for  all  the  goods 
they  can  produce.  In  the  meantime  it  is  better  not  to  make  paper  than  to  attempt 
to  force  it  on  the  market  at  ruinous  prices.  No  good  can  be  accomplished  by  this  latter 
method;  the  actual  consumption  of  paper  will  not  be  increased;  it  will  simply  result 
in  the  return  to  conditions  even  worse  than  those  which  have  existed  in  the  past. 
Woe  to  the  manufacturer  who  seeks  to  bring  back  those  conditions.  The  old  policy 
of  extermination  should  be  abandoned  forever;  it  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  results  have  been  disastrous  to  all  who  have  engaged  in  such  a  commercial  war. 
Mills  have  been  driven  into  bankruptcy,  only  to  be  acquired  by  fresh  capital  at  much 
less  than  their  original  cost,  and  by  such  means  have  been  enabled  to  enter  the  field 
again,  better  equipped  than  before,  to  wage  the  senseless  war  of  extermination.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  longevity  of  the  domesticated  cat  is  a  matter  of  history,  but  I  maintain 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  paper  mill  has  yet  to  be  determined.  It  may  pass  through 
failure  after  failure,  suffer  all  the  vicissitudes  known  to  the  industry,  and  yet  you  will 
find  it  operating  under  various  aliases,  perhaps  an  unprofitable  mass  of  junk,  but,  like 
the  brook,  it  runs  on  forever. 

If  any  of  the  statements  in  this  report  are  mere  platitudes  I  must  be  excused  for 
uttering  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  vital  concern  to  all  manufacturers  of  book  paper, 
if  not  to  the  whole  industry.  Live  and  let  live  should  be  our  motto.  Fortunes  are  not 
made  by  cutting  prices,  and  for  our  own  good,  if  for  no  other  reason,  let  us  hesitate  to 
attack  our  neighbors,  lest  they  in  turn  attack  us,  when  the  inevitable  will  follow — a 
general  smash.  Each  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  trade,  and  no  more; 
if  he  seeks  to  get  more  there  may  be  several  ways  to  get  it,  but  only  one  way  to  hold  it, 
and  that  is  at  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Let  us  trust  in  these  enlightened 
days  there  are  no  paper  makers  who  want  business  on  that  basis.  I  believe  a  change 
has  come  over  the  industry  and  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era. 
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The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  Vice-President  Paine. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 
Report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  subject  was  considered  at  some  of  the 
meetings,  as  to  the  curtailing  of  the  output? 

Mr.  Paine.  Not  in  the  sense  you  put  it;  no,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  sense  was  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  think  I  reported  at  the  November  meeting 
that  I  had  some  machines  down  for  lack  of  orders;  I  tliink  I  stated 
that.  I  have  stated  it  right  along.  I  stated  it  even  to  my  customers 
who  came  in  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  the  subject  of  discontinuing  the  machines  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season  broached  or  considered  at  any  of  these 
meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember;  I  do  not  remember  what  day  of 
the  week  Christmas  came  on.  Some  member  might  have  strted 
that  he  was  going  to  shut  down  Christmas  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  There  was  no  concerted  action,  if  that  is  what  you  mean; 
absolutely  nothing  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  guides  as  to  surplus  quantity  in  curtailing 
production? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  my  mills  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Whether  I  have  orders  or  have  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  have  a  reserve  on  hand  to  meet  orders,  or  do 
you  make  the  supply  as  the  orders  come  in? 

Mr.  Paine.  Sometimes  I  keep  a  little  reserve,  but  since  the  panic 
I  have  not  had  any  reserve.  I  have  run  up  everything  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on,  and  run  up  orders  in  anticipation  of  requirements  on  con- 
tract, and  then  shut  down  when  I  had  to.  But  I  nave  never  refused 
an  order  that  I  could  get  at  a  living  profit. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Don't  you  keep  a  surplus  on  hand  to  meet  orders? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  surplus? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  think  at  the  present  time  we  have  got  between 
four  and  one-half  and  five  million  pounds  of  white  boo£  papers  on 
hand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  book  trade  is  the  demand  general  for  the 
same  kind  of  paper  throughout  the  country,  or  do  your  customers 
demand  special  qualities? 

Mr.  Paine.  They  demand  special  qualities,  special  sizes,  weights, 
and  finishes,  bulking  strength,  sizing,  absorbing  qualities — they 
demand  a  great  many  things — color. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Before  this  decline  in  orders,  what  was  the  practice 
of  your  mills  as  to  manufacturing  to  meet  the  demand  of  your 
customers? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  have  carried  at  our  Johnsonburg  mill,  I  think,  in 
the  last  eight  years  between  two  and  three  million  pounds  of  paper 
on  hand  all  the  time;  possibly  we  have  gotten  up  at  various  times  to 
the  stock  that  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  supply  was  there  to  meet  the  orders  as  they 
came  in? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  and  then  you  understand  two  carloads  of  paper 
may  supply  a  customer  in  the  book-paper  business  for  12  editions  of 
his  magazine  or  periodical;  in  o flier  words,  a  year's  consumption.     It 
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does  not  pay  to  run  up  one-twelfth  of  the  order  for  one  month,  and 
then  one-twelfth  of  the  order  for  another  month.  You  get  a  variety 
of  colors  and  different  qualities,  and  then  you  can  not  make  any  of  the 
two  grades  of  jpaper  exactly  alike;  so  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  run 
it  all  at  one  time,  and  then  ship  one-twelfth  and  hold  the  other  in 
reserve. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  I  would  like  to  ascertain  is  whether  you  wait 
for  the  order  before  you  manufacture  the  supply,  or  whether  you 
have  the  supply  on  hand  to  meet  the  order? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  make  standard  sizes  and  weights  that  we  always 
carry  in  stock.  We  generally  carry  a  half  million  pounds  of  that 
paper  subject  to  call.  But  there  are  a  great  many  special  sizes  of 
those  book  papers,  and  therefore  we  can  not,  of  course,  anticipate. 
Unless  we  have  a  contract,  or  an  order,  we  would  not  dare  to  do  it. 
If  we  get  odd  sizes  of  paper  on  hand  we  have  to  sell  it  at  a  great 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  attended  meetings  of  news-print  paper 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  attended  the  meetings  of  fiber  and 
manila  association  of  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  at  any  time  met  Mr.  Hanrahan,  of 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Paine.  Hanrahan — I  don't  know  the  gentleman.  I  don't 
think  I  have  met  him. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  are  questions  that  have  been  propounded  by 
Mr.  Norris  to  be  asked  of  you. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  remember  of  having  met  him.  I  may  have 
met  him,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  attended  any  meetings  of  the  Sulphite 
Pulp  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  I  attended  one  meeting. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  that  was  last  winter;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  considered  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember.  I  was  in  there  for  about  ten  min- 
utes and  went  out. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  large  a  meeting  was  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  men  there.  I 
don't  think  I  was  in  the  room  over  twenty  minutes ;  I  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  manufacture  sulphite  pulp? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  manufacture  it  entirely  for  your  own  use! 

Mr.  Paine.  We  use  our  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  February  27.  1908, 
there  is  a  news  item  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  combination  or  book- 
paper  manufacturers  is  contemplated.  Do  you  know  of  any  such 
project  or  any  such  movement? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  pure  fabrication,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  this  language,  and 
ask  you  whether  it  is  true  or  not.     [Reads:] 

The  formation  last  year  of  a  trade  association  which  includes  all  the  book  companies 
and  manufacturers  of  book  paper  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few 
in  the  West,  has  no  doubt  been  mutually  beneficial. 
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I  will  ask  you  whether  there  was  such  a  trade  association  formed 
or  in  existence  as  stated  in  that  article? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  none  other  than  these  gatherings  that  I  have 
spoken  to  you  about,  and  that  we  have  been  discussing  here.  No, 
there  was  no  such  trade  association. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  any  of  these  gatherings  or  meetings  take  on 
added  functions  in  1906  and  1907  over  that  which  they  exercised  in 
prior  years? 

Mr.  Paine.  "Added  functions" — well,  I  have  done  more  iwork 
during  that  period  in  the  way  that  I  have  been  describing  than  I  did 
at  any  prior  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  or  the  association  take  on  additional 
work  in  1906  or  1907  which  would  in  any  way  have  any  control  over 
prices,  or  limiting  the  output? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  could  not  say  what  the  effect  of  our  efforts 
were.  I  hoped  the  effect  of  my  efforts  as  an  individual  would  be  to 
bring  the  book-paper  manufacturer  to  his  senses.  Some  of  these 
book  mills  have  been  running  for  years  and  have  not  made  a  dollar, 
not  one  dollar.  They  have  not  charged  anything  to  depreciation, 
and  they  have  been  running  along  until  they  have  reached  a  point 
where  they  are  going  into  bankniptcy  unless  they  do  something. 
Now,  their  manufacturing  cost  having  gone  up,  they  are  forced  to 
advance  their  prices;  otherwise  I  believe  they  would  put  them  down. 
That  seems  to  be  the  general  order  of  things,  to  put  down  prices  all 
the  time  in  spite  of  advanced  cost.  Speaking  for  my  company,  the 
capital  we  have  invested — and  there  is  no  water  in  it,  absolutely 
not  one  penny — and  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  am  authorized 
to  state,  by  our  president,  that  while  we  do  not  want  to  make  all  the 
details  of  our  business  public,  to  give  out  some  of  our  prices,  yet  we 
would  be  very,  very  glad  to  have  any  gentleman  or  number  or  gentle- 
men that  the  chairman  might  appoint  come  to  our  office,  go  over  the 
entire  records,  examine  our  books,  and  go  through  our  mills. 

You  have  been  to  the  Palmers  Falls  mill  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  come  to  the  book  and  writing 

Eaper  mill  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company  at  Johnson- 
urg.  If  the  business  appeared  intricate  to  you  at  Palmers  Falls  as  to 
the  making  of  news  paper,  I  think  you  will  be  still  more  surprised  to 
see  our  machinery  and  what  we  have  at  Johnsonburg.  I  would  like 
to  show  you  what  we  are  doing,  or  contemplate  doing,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preserving  our  wood.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  press  and  by 
gentlemen  who  ought  to  know  better  that  the  paper  manufacturer 
has  butchered  the  forests.  They  are  undertaking  to  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  would  be  forced  to  butcher  the  forests  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  own  about  115,000  acres  of  woodland,  and  we  are  taking 
care  of  those  woodlands.  You  take  a  lumber  property,  where  they 
have  $5,000,000  in  woodlands  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  a  sawmill.  When  they  skin  the  wood  off  they  can  either  wreck 
the  sawmill  or  move  it;  out  you  can  not  move  a  paper  mill.  You 
have  a  permanent  investment  of  a  million  dollars.     Now,  looking  at  it 

Surely  from  the  selfish  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  is  he  going  to 
estroy  his  source  of  supply  if  he  can  possibly  save  it?  Is  he  going 
to  preserve  his  wood?  From  a  selfish  standpoint,  of  course  he  is. 
But  if  he  can  get  a  decent  price  for  his  goods  to  enable  him  to  spend 
enough  money  to  preserve  the  forests,  he  will  preserve  them;  you  will 
not  have  to  do  anything  about  it,  for  it  is  his  own  salvation. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  What  course  did  you  refer  to  when  you  said  that 
there  were  elements  that  were  driving  or  forcing  you  to  devastate  the 
forests? 

Mr.  Paine.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  "  forced,"  but  it  looks 
as  though  it  might  possibly  force  him  to  devastate  the  forest. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  had  you  in  mind  when  you  made  that  remark  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  taking  off  of  the  tariff  on  paper.  If  it  hits  the  news 
hard,  it  will  eliminate  us.  Do  you  know  what  tariff  exists  on  the  clay 
whicn  we  have  to  import?  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton.  Soda 
ash  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Rosin  is  free,  because  it  is  made 
m  this  country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  import  your  clay? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  every  pound  of  clay  which  we  use,  excepting 
agalite,  which  is  a  different  kind  of  filler,  is  imported  for  book  papers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  use  a  different  clay  from  the  manufacturer 
of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  a  higher  grade. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  clay  is  purchased  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know.  I  have  tried  American  clays,  but  they 
are  not  good  enough  for  my  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  clay  usually  comes  over  in  ballast,  anyhow? 

Mr.  Paine.  There  is  $2.50  a  ton  duty.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
ballast.  We  buy  it  delivered  here.  I  presume  paper  would  come  over 
in  ballast  the  same  way.  On  machinery  there  is  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty.  Brass-wire  cloth,  45  per  cent  plus  a  cent  and  a  quar- 
ter. Felts  valued  under  $40,  50  per  cent,  plus  33  cents  a  pound. 
Rubber  belting,  30  per  cent.  Leather,  35  per  cent.  Cotton  and 
metal  belting,  45  per  cent.     Those  are  a  few. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  use  leather  and  rubber  belting  made  abroad? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  we  do  not,  because  we  use  the  home  manufacture, 
but  where  would  the  price  go  on  belting  if  you  took  off  the  duty? 
Where  would  the  price  go  on  woolen  felts  if  you  took  off  the  duty? 
We  have  one  tract  of  land,  as  an  illustration,  near  Johnsonburg,  Pa., 
that  was  cut  ten  years  ago.  It  is  reproducing  now;  it  has  ten  years' 
growth  on  it.  We  will  have  to  carry  that  another  ten  years  before 
we  can  begin  to  cut  it;  that  is  twenty  years.  Now,  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  that  particular  tract  cost  us,  but  if  it  cost  us  $50,000  or 
$100,000,  then  it  takes  $200,000  to  carry  it  without  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  brief,  what  is  your  practice  as  to  cutting  pulp 
wood  on  forests  that  you  own? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  Pennsylvania  we  cut  the  biff  trees  unless  we  have 
some  tract  that  is  between  two  lumber  tracts  that  have  been  skinned. 
If  that  tract  is  in  danger  of  fire  on  account  of  being  surrounded  by 
property  which  we  do  not  own,  and  it  is  covered  with  fallen  tops, 
we  may  cut  that  off  before  the  fire  gets  into  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  that  been  the  practice  in  conserv- 
ing your  own  holdings? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  started  in  two  or  three  years  ago  when  wood  began 
to  jump. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  stated  your  opinion,  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
manufacturers  of  book  paper  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  of  news  paper, 
whereby  they  would  be 

Mr.  Paine.  That  was  Mr.  Luke's  statement. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Whereby  thev  would  be  driven  into  the#  market 
and  obliged  to  manufacture  book  paper.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Paine.  On  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Stafford,  i  es. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  use  a  pound  of  ground  wood  in  my  business, 
and  there  are  so  many  other  gentlemen  better  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  ground-wood  situation  that  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  action  of  your  com- 
pany so  far  as  news-print  paper  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  nave  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Company  declined  to  quote  prices  to 
various  newspapers  for  their  news  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  believe,  Mr.  Norris,  that  the  questions  I  have  put 
are  substantially  all  that  you  handed  to  the  chairman  to  be  put  to  this 
witness  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Excepting  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  One  question  I  covered  but  partially  was  as  to 

whether  there  has  been  any  rise  in  price  after  one  of  your  meetings  in 

%  the  fall  of  last  yearly   Mr.  Norris  requested  me  to  ask  whether  you 

*  know  of  an  increase  in  price  of  $3  in  the  eastern  mills  and  $5  in  the 

western  mills  at  a  time  when  you  were  curtailing  output  and  running 

short  at  the  mills! 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  condition. 

Mr.  Miller.  Speaking  about  the  desire  of  jour  company  to  have 
some  members  or  the  committee  visit  your  mills  and  examine  your 
books  and  processes  of  bookmaking,  do  you  think  that  would  furnish 
this  committee  any  information  upon  the  subject  of  any  agreements 
or  understandings  that  your  association  may  have  had  through  its 
members1  meetings  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  various  other 
places,  as  to  the  putting  up  of  prices  of  paper  or  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  our  books  certainly  would  not  show  that,  because 
no  such  agreement  existed  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  does  it  come  that  you,  being  at  these  various 
meetings  and  interested  so  much  in  the  price  of  paper,  and  that  it  was 
your  subject  at  all  meetings,  that  you  do  not  remember  the  various 
subjects  discussed  at  these  meetings,  and  that  you  can  not  remember 
just  what  occurred  as  to  any  agreement  or  understanding  or  discus- 
sion as  to  increase  of  prices  that  you  expected  to  get  after  you  went 
home? 

Mr.  Paine.  Because  there  was  no  such  agreement  made,  therefore 
I  could  not  remember  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  did  say,  however,  that  the  subject  of  increase 
of  price  was  discussed  at  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  Of  necessity. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  subject  of  increased  price  was  discussed  at  these 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  subject? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  that  was  one  of  the  subjects  under  discussion? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  the  subject  of  advancing  the  price  of  paper  was 
discussed  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  and  yet  you  can  not  remember,  upon  that 
most  important  of  all  subjects  to  you,  what  was  said  by  anybody 
excepting  yourself. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  can  remember 

Mr.  Miller.  As  to  the  increase  in  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember  just  who,  but  I  can  remember  of 
hearing  it  stated  that  prices  are  advancing  and  that  they  would  go 
still  higher;  that  kind  of  talk,  but  of  what  value  is  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Were  they  feeling  badly  because  prices  were  advanc- 
ing, and  because  they  were  eoing  still  higher? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  they  were  feeling  particularly  elated, 
because  the  cost  was  going  up  as  fast  as  the  price  was  going  up. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  naturally  they  wanted  the  price  to  go  up? 

Mr.  Paine.  Naturally  they  did,  or  some  of  them  would  have  been 
in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Miller.  Their  whole  talk  was  about  the  advance  in  price? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  not  their  whole  talk  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  after  these  various  meetings  and  these  various 
subjects  of  conversation  commenced,  especially  the  subject  of  increase 
in  price  of  paper,  the  price  of  paper  generally  went  up? 

Sir.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  not  your  company  put  it  up  after  the  New  York. 
meeting  in  November? 

^  Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  think  we  made  any  advance  in  price  after  that 
time.  We  could,  however.  I  don't  know.  Where  prices  are  ad- 
vancing and  manufacturers  meet  there  must  necessarily  be  an  advance 
after  the  meeting  if  they  continue  to  advance;  that  isa  truism. 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  there  not  an  advance  of  price  just  after  your 
November  meeting  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Miller.  Would  not  you  know  if  your  company  did  so? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  might  if  I  was  in  New  York  and  knew  what  grade  it 
was. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yet,  that  being  the  sole  subject  that  you  discussed 
everywhere  and  on  all  occasions,  excepting  on  funeral  occasions, 
you  can  not  tell  this  committee  whether  or  not  you  increased  the 
price  after  your  various  meetings  that  you  attended  as  a  member? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  say  that  prices  were  increasing,  and 
therefore  must  have  increased  after  those  meetings.  That  I  can 
answer;  yes.  But  whether  they  increased  by  reason  of  the  meetings 
or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  would 
be  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  the  lines  of  paper  that  you 
manufacture?  • 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  it  would  be  most  disastrous. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  elaborate  in  any  way  as  to  what  you 
believe  the  effect  would  be  in  case  the  tariff  was  removed? 

Mr.  Paine.  Without  taking  the  tariff  off  of  everything  else,  and 
giving  us  cheap  labor,  just  picking  out  one  industry  and  not  another? 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  question  before  our  committee  under  the  reso- 
lution is  as  to  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  news-print 
paper  and  all  other  kinds  of  paper,  and  wood  pulp.  We  have  had 
testimony  by  the  news-paper  manufacturers  as  to  what  the  effect 
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would  beof  the  removal  of  the  duty.  You  are  one  of  the  first  wit- 
nesses connected  with  the  book-paper  industry  and  their  lines,  and 
we  would  like  to  hare  your  opinion  as  to  the  efrect  of  the  removal  of 
the  tariff  on  the  kinds  of  paper  you  manufacture. 

Mr.  Pains.  Well,  if  the  tariff  were  removed  on  the  kinds  of  paper 
we  manufacture,  and  the  schedules  on  everything  remain  as  they  are, 
it  would  probably  eliminate  half  of  the  mills  now  running;  and  the 
higher  the  grades  they  make  the  worse  they  would  suffer,  because 
they  would  come  in  competition  with  English  and  German  papers 
where  labor  is  making  paper  under  conditions  such  as  I  have  stated 
before,  the  freights  being  a  small  mat  ter;  and  if  the  duty  is  to  be  taken 
off  of  our  class  of  paper,  we  want  it  taken  off  of  everything  else  we 
use,  and  we  want  labor  to  go  down  to  the  way  European  laoor  is. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  competition  to-day  in  the  American 
market  on  your  lines  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Pains.  Yes:  there  is  competition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  lines ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  in  high-grade  wrappings.  In  low-grade  wrap- 
pings I  do  not  know  of  any.  But  in  high  grade  wrappings,  such  as 
the  paper  known  as  craft  paper,  a  wrapping  paper  made  by  a  special 
process,  there  is  keen  competition,  as  well  as  with  all  the  nigh-grade 
wrapping  papers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  countries  are  competing  in  their  manufac- 
tures with  this  country? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  craft  papers  are  made  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Germany.  I  think  there  may  be  some  from  Austria,  but  there  is 
not  a  very  large  amount  of  paper  that  we  make  coming  into  this 
country  at  the  present  time  excepting  the  craft.     That  is  the  newest* 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  papers  similar  to  those  that  you  make  manu- 
factured abroad? 

Mr.  Paine.  Some  of  the  crafts  we  make,  yes,  sir;  very  similar. 

Mr.  Miller.  Having  expressed  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
American  labor,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  think  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
seven  days  in  a  week,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  a  week,  is  a 
pleasant  condition  for  even  American  labor? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  worked  that  way  for  a  good  many  years 
myself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  your  workmen  work  seven  days  in  a 
week? 

Mr.  Paine.  No  ;  they  work  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours ;  that 
is,  the  mill  runs  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  m  two  shifts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  eleven  hours  in  the  davtime  and  six  nights, 
and  thirteen  hours  at  night  six  nights;  that  makes  one  hundred  ana 
forty-four  hours. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  of  any  country  where  labor  is  employed 
for  more  hours  than  you  have  testified  to  with  the  same  prices  for 
the  work? 

Mr.  Paine.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Paine? 

Mr.  Paine.  Are  you  through  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Lewis  is  here,  and  he  will  testify  upon  nothing 
but  the  cost  of  wood.    I  did  not  think  it  would  take  but  a  short  time. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  said  about  Mr.  Paine  yesterday; 
yet  we  have  had  him  on  the  stand  all  this  time  and  getting  informa- 
tion all  the  time. 

(At  11.50  a.  m.  a^recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  L.  W.  Hatch,  chief 
statistician  of  the  department  of  labor,  bureau  of  statistics,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  that  may  go  into  the  record: 

Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 

Albany,  N.  Yl,  May  18,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dea  r  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  12,  addressed  to  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
which  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  had  sent  you  copies  of 
the  annual  reports  of  this  department  concerning  factory  inspection  and  labor  statistics 
and  also  the  September,  1906,  bulletin  of  this  department.  In  addition  to  the  matter 
contained  in  these  documents,  I  am  having  drawn  off  some  advance  figures  for  your  use 
from  our  1907  tabulations.  As  soon  as  these  are  completed,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or 
two,  they  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  I  shall  write  you  further,  indi- 
cating just  what  material  you  will  find  most  useful  in  the  reports  already  sent  you. 

Trusting  you  will  pardon  our  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter,  due  to  the  time  required 
in  drawing  off  the  1907  figures,  I  am, 

Very  truly,  yours,  L.  W.  Hatch, 

Chief  Statistician. 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman^  of  the  Taggarts  Paper  Company, 
with  two  telegrams  attached,  relating  to  matters  connected  with  ms 
evidence: 

Taggarts  Paper  Company, 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House' of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Inclosed  find  telegram  from  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  in  response  to 
my  letter  of  Saturday;  also  telegram  sent  to-day  to  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, bothnn  connection  with  my  letter  written  to  you  Saturday. 
Respectfully, 

G.  G.  Sherman. 


Chicago,  III.,  May  18, 1908. 

Geo.  0.  Sherman, 

(Care  Taggarts  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y.) 

Letter  received;  gathering  information  will  take  some  time;  am  writing  to-day, 
giving  you  partial  list. 

Geo.  Olmsted. 


Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 1908. 
New  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Express  package  papers  sent  in  your  care  and  asked  to  be  returned  not  received. 
Did  you  return  tnem?    Please  answer  promptly,  my  expense.    Important. 

G.  C.  Sherman. 
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Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lyman,  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, concerning  the  tariff,  with  explanations  of  the  statements 
which  he  made: 

International  Paper  Company, 

Washington,  Z>.  C,  May  tOt  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Bouse  of  Representatives*  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  You  may  remember  that  when  testifying  last  Monday  I  main* 
tained  that  the  underlying  principle  of  the  McKinley  tariff  was  a  specific  duty  and 
that  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Wilson  tariff  was  ad  valorem,  and  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  was  a  return  to  the  principle  of  the  specific  duty  embodied  in  the  McKinley 
tariff.  I  argued  from  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  print  paper  in  the  Dingley  tariff  was  in 
harmony  with  the  general  principle  of  that  tariff  that  therefore  there  was  no  pre- 
sumption that  merely  because  the  ad  valorem  duty  in  the  Wilson  tariff  had  been 
changed  to  specific  form  that  that  was  any  indication  per  se  of  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  duty  on  print  paper. 

In  substantiation  of  the  stater  ents  I  made  and  adhered  to,  and  do  now  adhere  to, 
I  beg  to  call  to  your  attention  the  inclosed  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Hon.  Nelson 
Dingley  in  the  House  during  the  debate  on  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  and  also  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  I  regard 
these  as  conclusive  evidence  that  my  contention  was  right  that  the  McKinley  tariff 
was  essentially  specific  in  principle,  the  Wilson  essentially  ad  valorem,  and  the  Dingley 
essentially  specific. 

I  do  not  ask  to  have  this  letter  or  these  extracts  introduced  into  the  record  of  this 
hearing,  but  I  am  anxious  to  put  you  in  possession  of  this  verification  of  my  statements 
(although  at  the  time  I  was  speaking  from  memory  and  general  knowledge),  because 
1  judged  at  the  hearing  that  you  did  not  accept  my  statements  as  correct. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Assistant  to  President. 

Memorandum  Concerning  Ad  Valorem  Basis  of  Rates  of  Wilson  Tariff  Act  or 
1894  and  Specific  Basis  of  Rates  of  McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  1890  and  Dingley 
Tariff  Act  of  1897. 

[Extracts  from  speech  In  House  by  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

during  debate  on  Dingley  tariff  bill.] 

Mr.  Dingley.  *  *  *  Now,  we  all  know  that  when  the  act  of  1894  was  passed 
the  specific  duties  of  the  act  of  1890  were  converted  almost  entirely  (outside  of  two 
schedules)  into  ad  valorem  duties.  And  the  moment  that  was  done,  what  took  place 
in  the  invoices?  Every  invoice  was  undervalued,  and  goods  which  did  not  actually 
tail  in  price  abroad  were  in  the  invoices  made  to  appear  to  fall.  (Congressional 
Record,  55th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  Appendix,  p.  129.) 

Mr.  Dingley.  Perhaps  one  oi  the  more  important  policies  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  bill  has  been  the  attempt  to  do  away,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
exclusively  ad  valorem  duties  and  to  adopt  specific  duties;  or  when  that  was  imprac- 
ticable, to  adopt  compound  rates  in  which  the  specific  element  should  prevail.  We 
have  done  this  to  a  very  large  extent  in  this  bill;  and  we  have  done  it  not  only  by  the 
advice  of  the  administrators  of  the  law,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  bent  class  of 
importers,  who  affirm  that  they  are  unable  to  import  goods  in  competition  with  a  cer- 
tain class  of  men  who  have  become  professional  adepts  in  undervaluation.  Therefore 
in  the  silk  schedule  we  have  adopted,  for  the  first  time  as  to  piece  goods,  a  specific 
form  of  duty  which  is  equivalent  to  the  ad  valorem  of  the  law  of  1890.  In  making  these 
duties  specific  we  have  the  approval  of  some  of  the  most  reputable  importers  in  the 
land. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  gentlemen  that  both  ex-Secretary  Manning  and 
ex-Secretary  Fairchild,  in  elaborate  reports,  urged  upon  Congress  the  adoption  es- 
pecially of  specific  duties  upon  silk  goods  and  upon  other  goods  so  far  as  possible. 

It  is  surprising,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  country  should  have  been  eo  backward  in 
this  direction.  Every  country  in  Europe,  outside  of  Turkey,  I  believe,  has  an  exclu- 
sively special  tariff,  while  we  in  the  existing  law  have  duties  that  are  almost  exclusively 
ad  valorem,  outside  of  two  schedules. 
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It  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  a  large  proportion  of  goods  of  varying 
value,  whose  market  price  is  not  clearly  defined,  to  prevent  wholesale  undervaluation 
where  duties  are  exclusively  ad  valorem,  and  therefore  the  revenue  not  only  suffers 
from  the  fact  that  the  duty  actually  collected  is  so  much  less  than  that  which  is  in- 
tended, but  the  people  of  the  country  who  manufacture  similar  goods  are  also  injured 
by  a  failure  to  ootam  the  protection  which  the  law,  on  its  face,  holds  out  to  them. 
(Congressional  Record,  55th  Gong.,  1st  sees.,  p.  122.) 

Mr.  Dingley.  *  *  *  We  have  made  the  duty  specific,  according  to  the  policy  of 
the  tariff  of  1883,  because  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the  only  way  to  make  the  revenue  cer- 
tain, and  because  the  administrators  of  the  law  and  the  sugar  trade,  outside  of  the 
refiners,  regard  it  as  the  fairest  and  most  easily  administered.  (Congressional  Record, 
55th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  p.  121.) 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 
[Extract  from  report  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Dingley  tariff  bin.] 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  duties  specific,  or  at  least  partly  specific,  wherever 
practicable,  not  only  to  protect  the  revenue  against  undervaluation  frauds,  but  also 
to  give  our  own  industries  the  protection  carried  on  the  face  of  the  tariff;  and  in  carry- 
ing out  this  policy  we  have  had  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  reputable  importers.  This 
has  been  done  for  the  most  part  in  the  chemical,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  mmber,  sugar, 
tobacco,  agricultural,  liquor,  cotton,  flax  and  jute,  woolen,  silk,  paper,  and  sundries 
schedules — in  the  silk  for  the  first  time,  notwithstanding  ex-Secretaries  Fairchild  and 
Manning  most  earnestly  recommended  this  some  years  ago.  (House  Report  No.  1, 
55th  Cong.,  1st  sees.) 

Also  a  telegram  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Ballou,  of  Menasha,  Wis.,  addressed 
to  me  to-day,  asking,  "When  will  hearing  of  testimony  close?  An- 
swer quick,  my  expense.1'  I  replied  to  him,  "Just  as  soon  as.  pos- 
*sible.     I  hope  to-day."     [Laughter.] 

Following  is  the  telegram  referred  to: 

Menasha,  Wis.,  May  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee,  Washington,  D.  0. 

When  will  hearing  of  testimony  close?    Answer  quick,  my  expense. 

M.  H.  Ballou. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  of  Wisconsin; 
also  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Hosford,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  statmg: 

Testimony  of  Norris,  pages  155  and  156,  printed  reports,  so  far  as  relates  to  St. 
Croix  Paper  Company  and  its  relations  to  H.  6.  Craig  &  Co.  or  any  members  of  the 
firm,  is  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  false. 

While  that  is  not  parliamentary  language,  I  suppose  he  merely 
means  to  say  that  Mr.  Norris  is  mistaken.     [Laughter]. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Representative  Murdock,  inclosing  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Public  Printer  to  the  President,  giving  sta- 
tistics in  reference  to  the  cost  of  paper  at  the  Public  Printing  Office. 
One  table  is  entitled,  "Comparison  of  price  per  pound  paid  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  certain  selected  classes  of 
paper  for  the  five-year  period  1905-1909. "  He  gives  the  cost 
price  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1909.  I  presume  that 
fast  refers  to  contract  prices,  because  the  fiscal  year  1909  has  not 
yet  commenced.  We  expect  to  have  other  testimony  on  that 
subject;  at  least,  I  have  arranged  with  the  secretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  to  prepare  a  statement  on  that  point  for  a 
number  of  years  back. 
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(The  letters  referred  to  follow:) 

State  of  Wisconsin, 
Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics, 

Madison,  May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbar  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  May  12,  will  say  that  our  past  reports  contain 
quite  complete  information  regarding  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  of  this  State.    The 
capitol  fire  destroyed  the  supply  we  had  on  hand  recently.    Therefore  I  must  refe. 
you  to  our  reports  now  on  file  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington. 

Yours,  truly, 

J.  D.  Beck,  Commissioner. 


Boston,  Mass.,  May  SO,  1908* 

Hon.  J.  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation  Hearings,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Testimony  of  Norris,  pages  155  and  156,  printed  reports,  bo  far  as  relates  to  St.  Croii 
Paper  Company  and  its  relations  to  H.  6.  Craig  &  Co.,  or  any  members  of  the  firm, 
is  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  fake. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co. 
I.  B.  Hospord, 
President  and  General  Manager, 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PoST-OfFICB  AND  PO8T-ROAD8, 

Housb  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  May  18, 1908. 
Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dbar  Sir:  As  the  Government  is  a  large  consumer  of  papers,  the  basis  of  which 
is  in  whole  or  in  part  wood  pulp,  I  made  inquiry,  through  the  President,  of  the  Public 
Printer  as  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  tne  Government  for  paper  and  as  to  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  prices  paid  in  recent  years  in  the  following  letter: 

"To  the  President. 

"  8m:  As  I  am  interested  in  the  question  of  the  tariff  and  possible  trade  combinations, 
sad  the  larger  question  of  forest  conservation,  in  the  matter  of  the  manufacture  of 
wood-pulp  papers  now  under  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  a  large  purchaser  and  consumer  of  papers  which 
have  wood  pulp  as  a  basis  in  whole  or  in  part,  I  respectfully  request  that  you  obtain 
for  me  from  the  Public  Printer  information  showing  our  annual  expenditure  for  paper, 
prices  paid  for  different  varieties,  per  cent  of  increase  and  decrease  in  price  tor  the 
last  five  years,  that  it  may  appear  if  the  recent  increases  in  the  price  01  news-print 
paper,  the  basis  of  which  is  wood  pulp,  have  been  accompanied  in  the  same  period 
t>y  increases  in  price  of  that  paper  uaed  by  the  Government  the  basis  of  which  is  also 
wood  pulp.  I  desire  the  information  that  1  may  offer  it,  should  it  prove  available,  to 
the  committee  which  is  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  manufacture,  supply,  distribu- 
tion, or  sale  of  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  in  the  interest  of  developing  the  facts 
in  the  case." 

In  response  to  this  letter  I  have  received  the  following  from  William  Loeb,  jr.,  secre- 
tary to  tne  President: 

"Your  letter  has  been  received,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request  the  President 
directs  me  to  send  you  the  inclosed  report  from  Mr.  Rossiter,  showing  the  cost  of  paper 
used  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  during  a  period  of  five  years.1' 

The  report  sent  to  me  1  inclose  Herewith,  offering  it  to  the  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee in  the  hope  that  the  data  set  forth  in  it  will  prove  interesting  and  of  value  in  a 
comparison  of  the  prices  and  fluctuations  of  prices  of  news-print  paper  and  of  paper 
nsea  by  the  Government. 

I  am,  yours,  truly,  Victor  Murdocx. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Washington,  May  4,  1908. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instruction,  conveyed  by  Mr.  Loeb  under  date  of 
April  30, 1  have  the  honor  to  report  concerning  the  cost  of  paper  used  in  the  Govern- 
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ment  Printing  Office  during  a  period  of  five  years,  from  1905  to  and  including  the 
contract  year  1909,  lately  provided  for  by  the  joint  committee  awards. 

Within  the  period  mentioned  the  value  of  paper  used  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office  in  a  fiscal  year,  as  shown  by  the  Public  Printer's  report,  was  as  follows: 

1907 1803,366.09 

1906 727,963.96 

1905 824,340.54 

This  large  total  is  made  up  of  two  general  classes  of  paper.  The  first  class,  com- 
prising by  far  the  larger  part,  both  of  total  quantity  and  value,  is  the  standard  mate- 
rial, such  as  book  and  writing  papers,  used  in  the  general  work  of  every  large  book 
and  job  printing  establishment;  the  second  class  comprises  specialized  material — 
special  sizes  or  weights,  special  quality,  and  other  classes  of  material  required  by  the 
exceptional  uses  of  the  General  Government. 

It  is  understood  that  the  comparison  you  desire  is  for  the  first  class  of  material  only. 
A  comparison  for  the  second  class  would  not  only  be  very  difficult  to  make,  but,  if 
obtainable,  would  have  no  practical  value  a  since  amounts  are  often  very  small  and 
trade  or  water  mark  interests  may  be  involved  so  that  changes  in  this  class  would 
possess  little  significance. 

Accordingly,  out  of  127  items  of  various  sizes  and  qualities  of  paper,  upon  which 
contracts  were  based  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  I  have  selected  30,  representing 
machine-finish  book  paper  (fiat  and  also  in  rolls),  sized  and  supercalendered  book 
paper,  antique  book  paper,  coated  book  paper,  writing  paper  of  various  kinds,  bond 
paper,  manila  paper,  map  paper,  cover  paper,  and  cardboard  of  various  kinds.  On 
the  basis  of  cost  per  pound,  the  changes  in  the  price  of  these  various  materials  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Comparison  of  price  per  pound  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  State*  for  certain 
selected  classes  of  paper  for  the  five-year  period  1905-1909. 


Class  of  material. 


1900. 


Book  paper: 

Machine  finish- 
Flat,  varying  sizes 

RoUs 

Narrow  rolls 

Bleed  and  supercalendered,  differing 

sizes  and  weights 

Antique  printing  paper— 

Laid  machine  finish,  any  size  or 

weight 

Deckle-edged  stock 

Coated  paper- 
Both  sides 

One  side 

Plate  paper 

Cover  paper,  any  size  or  color: 

Sample  A 

Sample  B 

Writing  paper: 

White,  loft-dried,  varying  sizes 

White,  machlnt -dried 

Any  color,  varying  sizes 

Blue  writing 

Ledger: 

First  class,  varying  sizes 

Second  class,  varying  sizes 

Manila,  any  size  or  weight: 

"Manila" 

Rope  manila 

Pure  bleached 

Tag 

Bristol  board,  any  size  or  weight: 

White 

Index  stock 

Cardboard: 

R.  R.  board 

China  board 

Colored  board 

Manila  board 

Bond  paper,  glazed  or  unglazed 

Map  paper 

Artificial  parchment,  any  size  or  wciprht.. 
Tissue  paper,  23  by  83 ream.. 


Cents. 
a  75 
3.6-7 
4 

8*9-40 


4 

9.5 

5.35 
4.6 
15 

4.25 
5 

6.1 
4.4-5 
6.5 
6.8 

a  15. 4 
O10.6 

&3 
4.85 
4 
3.2 

6.1 
15 

4 

4.5 

4 

3.55. 
10.9 
12 
11.9 
11.20 


1906. 


Cent*. 
3.7 
3.55 
3.85 

3.7-9 


3.7 
9.8 

6.25 
4.4 
15 

8.8 
4.7 

6 

4.3-9 
6.8 
6.7 

16 
10.6 

8.25 
5.5 
4.5 
3.3 

6.2 
15 

3.8 
3.9 
3.9 
5 

11. 

12 

13 

SI.  20 


3 


1907. 


Cent  8. 
3.2 
3.0-1 
8.1 

3.2-3 


&3 
3.7 

5,1 
4.8 
19 

8.8 
47 


6.6 
6.6 

16 
6 

2.5 
4.6 
3.9 


6.8 
13.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

2.8 

10.6 

12 

13.8 

81. 05-11.08 


1906. 


Cmts. 
3.3 
8.2 
8.4 

3.4-5 


8.4 
7 

5.3 

4.8 
11 

19 
6 

5.6 


} 


6.9 
6.9 

18 
6.6 

2.7 
4.5 

42 


6 
14 

3.2 
8.9 
3.9 
3 

10.9 

12 

14 
$1.15-11.25 


1906. 


Cent*. 
3.3 
3.3-4 
8.6 

3.4-8 


8.5 
7 

5.5 
48 
6 

41 

6.9 


19 
6.9 

12.8 
49 

2.7 
46 
42 


6.1 
13 

8.7 

4 
4 
3.1 

10.9 
12 
14-15 
81.88 


•  Improved  quality  required  over  that  tor  1905. 
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It  will  be  obeerved  that  this  table  shows  that  the  contract  price  in  1905  for  almost 
all  items  decreased  in  1906  and  1907,  and  that  prices  seem  to  have  reached  a  minimum 
in  the  last-mentioned  year.  In  1908  and  1909,  in  almost  all  instances, 'increases  were 
recorded.  Thus,  while  the  contract  price  in  1905  is  less  in  almost  all  instances  than 
the  contract  price  in  1909,  in  most  cases  it  is  higher  than  the  contract  price  recorded 
in  1907. 

In  order  that  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  variation  shown  from  1905  to  1909 
may  be  more  effectively  indicated,  I  have  computed  the  cost  of  the  entire  amount  of 
each  item  in  the  1909  contract,  included  in  the  above  table,  and  also  the  cost  of  the 
same  amount  of  paper  computed  at  the  1905  contract  price.  The  result  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Amount  of  specified  unities  of  paver  contracted  for  1909,  with  cost  of  tame  at  contract 
price,  and  computea  cost  if  purchased  at  1906  contract  price. 


Material. 


Book  paper: 

Machine  finish— 

Flat,  varying  sins 

Rolls 

Narrow  roll* 

Sized  and  snpercalendered,  differing  aires  and 

weights 

Antique  printing  paper,  laid,  machine  finish, 

any  site  or  weight 

Deckle-edged  stock 

Coated  paper- 
Both  ddea 

One  side 

Plate  paper 

Cover  paper,  any  size  or  color: 

Sample  A 

Sample  B 

Writing  paper 

White,  loft-dried,  varying  sizes 

White,  machine-dried,  any  color,  varying  sizes. 

Bine  writing 

Ledger  (cap,  double  cap,  demy,  double  demy,  and 
medium): 

First-class,  varying  sizes 

Second-class,  varying  sizes... '. 

Manila,  any  slse  or  weight: 

"W»niU" .VT. 

RopemanUa 

Pare  bleached 

Bristol  board,  any  size  or  weight: 

White 

Index  stock 

Cardboard: 

Railroad  board 

China  board 

Colored  board 

Manila  board 

Bond  paper 

Map  paper 

Artificial  parchment,  any  size  or  weight 

Tissue  paper,  23  by  32 , 


Total. 


Amount 
required. 


Cost  of  1900  require- 
ment, on  basis  of— 


Tom, 
1,440 
2,400 
180 

2,246 

7 
7 

000 

26 

0.5 

60 
26 

661 
125 
15.66 


140.46 
216.25 

215 
75.5 
86.26 


6.25 

4.2 

7.35 
6.3 

17.26 
150 

50 
3 

12 


8,413.95 


Contract 
rice. 


$ 


$108,120 

175,840 

14,400 

176,396 

560 
1,425 

21,400 

2,300 

150 

4,250 
2,500 

80,642 

16,250 

2,111 


48,030 
45,845 

14,190 
7,324 
2,900 

10,248 
1,676 


661 
504 

1,224 

82,700 

12,000 

714 

1,200 


Contract 
price, 
1905. 


896,960 

161,486 

12,960 

159,068 

490 
1,050 

22,000 

2,400 

60 

4,100 
2,050 

77,998 

17,250 

2,159 


34,087 
29,842 

11,610 
6,940 
3,045 

10,248 
1,366 

310 
588 

504 

1,069 

32,700 

12,000 

850 

1,240 


Price, 
1909. 


811,160 

14,354 

1,440 

17,328 

70 
875 


90 

150 
450 

2,644 


11,943 
16,003 

2,680 

878 


210 

26 
73 


155 


783,795 


706,435 


79,429 


Price, 
1905. 


8600 

100 


1,000 
48 


146 


136 
40 


2,009 


Aggregate— excess  1909 677,300 

Per  cent  excess 11 

This  comparison,  upon  its  face,  shows  that  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  paying, 
in  1909,  $77,360,  or  11  per  cent  more  than  the  same  material  would  have  cost  if  pur- 
chased in  1905,  or  if  purchased  during  the  present  year  at  1905  prices.  This  result, 
however,  ia  secured  by  including  the  item  for  ledger  paper :  the  variation  for  one  item 
of  which  is  shown  to  be  larger  than  that  for  any  other  one  item  in  the  list.  Owing  to 
the  character  of  the  material,  ledger  paper  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  this  list,  as  a 
test  of  fluctuation.  The  variation  here  recorded  is  in  reality  due  almost  entirely  to  a 
difference  in  policy  in  the  purchase  of  paper.  High  priced  ledgers,  which  are 
the  standard  papers  used  throughout  the  United  States,  are  made  by  two  or  three 
manufacturers  with  national  reputations  for  their  product.    These  papers  vary  little 
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In  cost.    Such  difference  as  occurs  in  the  table  is  thus  due  almost  entirely  to  the  pur- 
chase of  one  proprietary  product  as  compared  with  another. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  be  more  accurate  in  testing  prices 
to  omit  ledger  stock.  By  so  doing  the  excess  cost  is  reduced  from  the  $77,360  snown 
above  to  $49,414;  or  7.7  per  cent;  on  the  basis  of  1907  prices,  $101,703,  or  17.2  dot  cent. 

As  the  remaining  papers  not  included  in  the  tables  shown  in  this  report  are  in  many 
cases  specialized  or  proprietary  papers,  it  is  obvious  that  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
contract  prices  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  official  policy  rather  than  a  fluctuation  of 
prices  upon  the  same  commodity.  It  is  probably  conservative  to  estimate,  however, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  tables  presented  herein,  that  the  excess  cost  of  entirely  com- 
parable grades  of  paper  required  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1909,  as  com- 
pared with  prices  for  the  same  commodities  in  1905,  amounts  to  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  of  paper  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government,  but  each  of  the  Executive  Departments  purchases 
for  its  own  use,  in  the  form  of  stationery,  considerable  writing  paper  of  various  grades. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  make  inquiry  of  the  various  Departments  concerning  this 
subject,  as  to  do  so  would  have  involved  considerable  delay.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  awards  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  covering  all  varieties  of  paper, 
may  be  accepted  as  not  only  covering  most  of  the  official  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  as  reflecting,  in  general,  the  conditions  prevailing  in  connection  with  pur- 
chases by  the  Executive  Departments. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  RossrriB. 

The  President, 

The  While  House. 

The  Chairman,  I  have  also  received  various  letter*  from  various 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  and  others  interested  in  the  subject 
inland,  as  follow: 

Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers, 

Chicago,  May  17,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been  informed  that  my  name  has  been  mentioned  in  different 
ways  in  connection  with  the  investigation  that  is  being  conducted  by  the  select  com- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  pulp  and  paper,  I  desire  to  say  that  if  your  committee  wishes 
me  to  testify  in  the  hearing,  I  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  appear,  and  without  the 
formality  of  a  subpoena,  on  such  date  ana  at  the  hour  that  you  may  be  pleased  to 
name. 
A  reply  by  mail  or  by  telegraph  will  be  given  immediate  attention. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  D.  Hurlbut. 


Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  (Incorporated), 

Oregon  City,  Or  eg.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  W.  0.  Hawlbt, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hawlby:  I  have  yours  of  2d  instant,  addressed  to  Willamette  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  acknowledging  receipt  of  telegram  protesting  against  removal  of 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper.  Trie  company  appreciates  your  courtesy  in  the  matter, 
and  I  am  personally  gratified,  and  shall  at  any  time  endeavor  to  reciprocate. 

The  Lebanon  Paper  Company,  of  Lebanon,  Oreg.,  is  a  company  of  which  Mr.  Lang, 
whom  you  know,  is  general  manager,  and  in  which  1  am  also  interested  to  a  small  extent, 
and  is  in  the  same  position  regarding  the  removal  of  the  tariff  as  is  the  Willamette 
Company. 

I  know  that  you  are  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  interests  of  Oregon,  and  you 
are  aware  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  now  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  this 
State,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  find  it  consistent  with  your  duty  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  State  of  Oregon  to  protect  these  important  industries. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Franklin  T.  Griffith. 
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Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Lincoln,  Ms.,  May  11,  1906. 
Hon.  Jakes  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dsab  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  6th  inst.,  we  are  pleased  to  receive  the  copies 
of  printed  hearings  before  your  committee  on  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  and  trust 
that  we  may  have  a  continuance  of  this  favor.  We  note  with  interest  the  misrepre- 
sentation made  before  your  committee  by  Mr.  Noma.  Before  you  are  through  with 
your  investigation  you  will  probably  be  well  informed  as  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  this  country. 

While  we  have  all  been  struggling  for  the  past  twenty-five  yean  to  obtain  a  fair 
dividend  on  our  capital  invested,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  nave  failed,  the  pub- 
lishers who  are  in  the  Associated  Press  trust  have  become  millionaires  at  the  expense 
of  the  paper  manufacturers,  and  it  is  a  disgraceful  proceeding  on  their  part,  because 
they  have  it  within  their  power,  or  within  the  power  of  the  press,  to  force  Congress  to 
consider  the  small  tariff  on  our  industry  because  they  have  to  pay  a  slight  advance 
on  their  paners. 

For  your  information,  would  state  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been 
invested  in  the  sulphite  mills  alone  more  than  $25,000,000  in  this  country  and  in  Can- 
ada, and  not  more  than  three  of  the  mills  in  both  countries  have  paid  dividends,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  paving  a  dividend  at  this  time,  and  during  this  period  most  of  them 
have  either  liquidated  or  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Feeling  that  we  shall  receive  just  treatment  from  the  hands  of  your  committee,  and 
with  kind  regards,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  i.  M.  Jones, 

Manager. 

St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  circular  matter 
pertaining  to  the  investigation  of  your  committee  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  same. 
The  subject  is  highly  interesting  to  me,  and  I  am  carefully  reading  every  word. 

The  report  your  committee  has  asked  for  requires  from  us  figures  computed  in  an 
entirely  different  manner  from  our  customary  method  of  keeping  costs,  out  we  will 
endeavor  to  so  amend  and  revise  them  as  to  have  them  convey  to  you  the  information 
you  desire.  This  information  we  are  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  give,  for  we  believe 
thoroughly  that  this  investigation  would  have  been  entirely  unnecessary  but  for 
gross  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Another  matter.  In  addition  to  our  paper  mill  at  Norwalk  we  own  and  operate  a 
pulp  mill  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  where  our  ground  wood  is  manufactured  and 
shipped  to  our  paper  mill  in  Norwalk. 

H  this  special  feature  will  require  any  explanation  to  your  committee  differing 
from  the  ordinary,  kindly  advise  us.  Will  you  also  furnish  us  with  a  couple  more 
of  the  report  blanks,  in  order  that  we  may  preserve  copies  of  the  same  at  each  of  our 
offices. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  any  other  way  during  your  investigation 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  respond,  and  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  the  matter, 
we  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 

E.  6.  Murphy,  Vice-President. 


\ 


Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Company, 

Great  Works,  Me.,  May  11,  1908. 
Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  vour  courtesy  in  sending  the  printed  hear- 
ings before  your  select  committee  on  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation.  The  schedule 
of  questions  received  to-day  from  you  we  are  forwarding  to  the  president  of  this  com- 
pany for  answer.  As  we  make  only  soda  fiber,  some  of  the  questions  do  not  pertain  to 
this  mill.    I  believe  the  more  thorough  your  investigation  the  better  the  pulp  and 
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paper  manufacturers  will  be  satisfied,  and  the  more  clearly  the  absurdities  of  the  pub- 
ushers'  claims  will  be  exposed. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  V,  Wbntwobth, 

Superintendent, 


Holyokb,  Mass.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  We  have  received  your  letter  and  report  in  reference  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  requirements,  and  have  noted  the  resolutions  for  the  same. 

Is  this  requirement  for  the  manufacturers  of  pulp,  print,  news  only,  or  does  it 
include  the  higher  grades  of  pole-dried  papers,  which  we  manufacture  exclusively? 

The  requirements  of  the  report  entail  considerable  labor,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  if  the  figures  of  our  particular  manufacture  are  required.  If  so,  we  can  send 
them  to  you  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Whiting  Papbb  Company. 


Pittston,  Pa.,  May  It,  1908. 
Mr.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  Yours  of  the  7th  inclosing  schedule  for  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation 
received,  and  would  say  that  the  kind  of  paper  I  make  is  made  from  old  newspapers — 
cheap  colored  paper — which,  in  my  mind,  would  possibly  do  the  committee  no  good: 
furthermore,  I  do  not  use,  purchase,  or  make  any  wood  pulp,  and  thought  I  would 
write  you  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  let  you  know  what  I  was  making,  and  see  if  the 
schedule  sent  me  filled  out  with  the  style  of  paper  I  make  would  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation  committee. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain, 

Yours,'respectfully,  Q.  B.  Rommbl. 

Lisbon  Falls  Fibrb  Company, 

Brunswick,  Me.,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kindnesB  in  sending  the  reports  of  your 
committee  to  us.  They  are  very  interesting  reading  to  us  up  here  in  Maine,  where 
we  make  news  paper.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  lam  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Norris'B  corn- 


home,  Gookshire,  Province  of  Quebec,  E.  P.  Lindsay,  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Bromptonville,  Province  of  Quebec,  bought  8,000  cords  spruce  pulp 
wood  from  the  Koyal  Mills  Company  and  sold  it  all  inside  three  weeks  for  around  $11 
per  cord  f.  o.  b.  cars,  East  Angus.  The  freight  to  Berlin,  N.  H.,  where  this  went, 
must  be  around  $1.50  per  cord.  Mr.  Brooks  further  says  that  he  knew  of  large  lots 
bought  around  Cookshire,  Province  of  Quebec,  for  the  Wisconsin  mills  at  from  $6  to 
$7.50  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Cookshire,  and  that  on  inquiry  he  was  informed  that  it 
would  cost  at  least  $5  to  $6  per  cord  to  land  it  at  the  Wisconsin  mills.  Further,  J 
understand  by  Mr.  Noma's  statement  that  news  paper  can  be  made  by  American 
mills  for  $20  per  ton.  Why,  he  is  simply  crazyl  That  1  cent  per  pound  will  hardly 
cover  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Very  truly,  Frank  Tobib. 

Middleton  Papbb  Mills, 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  6th  instant,  together  with  reports  of 
hearings  by  your  committee. 

I  have  followed  your  method  of  investigation  very  carefully  and  I  feel  positive 
that  you  are  doing  all  you  possibly  can  to  investigate  the  matter  in  a  fair  and  impar- 

~  manner. 
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w  a  paper  manufacturer,  naturally  feel  that  this  investigation  is  not  necessary. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  our  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  would  take  this  matter  up  in 

the  same  energetic  manner  that  the  publishers  have  done,  the  outcome  would  be, 

to  say  the  least,  to  place  the  publishers  in  a  very  embarrassing  and  ridiculous  position. 

Any  information  or  assistance  I  could  give  you  is  at  your  disposal. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Jas.  A.  Roes,  Manager, 
By  H.  L.  Whknbt. 

Oregon  City,  Orbg.,  April  30,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Hawlbt,  Washington,  D.  C 

Honorable  Sir:  Your  telegram  reading,  "House  committee  recently  appointed 
on  pulp  and  paper  investigation  now  have  hearings.  Do  you  wish  to  be  heard  before 
the  committee?"  received;  to  which  I  replied  as  follows:  " Consider  change  in  tariff 
on  wood  pulp  injudicious  and  dangerous." 

I  think  it  a  great  injustice  to  the  paper  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  remove  the 
duty  on  paper  and  pulp.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Canada  will  prohibit  the 
export  of  pulp  wood  should  the  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  be  taken  off,  thus  crippling 
the  P*per  mills  of  this  country.  Strange  indeed  that  this  one  industry  should  be 
singled  out  to  suffer  the  removal  of  a  protective  duty. 

There  is  no  cry  uttered  for  the  removal  of  duty  on  materials  which  the  paper  makers 
must  buy  at  prices  greatly  advanced  over  former  years— all  raw  materials.  Natural 
conditions  alone  have  been  responsible  for  the  increase  in  white-paper  prices.  Argu- 
ments to  the  contrary  are  solely  devised  by  those  who  are  clamoring  for  tariff  abolition. 

Removal  of  the  duty  will  do  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  transfer  the  bulk  of  the  paper- 
making  industry  of  this  country  to  Canada.    The  makers  there  enjoy  cheap  pulp  wood. 

We  in  the  United  States  pay  our  skilled  workmen  45  per  cent  more  and  our  un- 
skilled labor  75  per  cent  more  than  do  the  paper  manufacturers  of  Canada.  We  paper 
manufacturers  ask  only  that  the  problem  presented  be  considered  with  justice  and  in 
a  businesslike  way. 

I  have  the  nonor  to  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Hawlbt  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
By  W.  P.  Hawlbt, 

President  and  General  Manager. 


Windsor  Locks,  Conn.,  Thursday,  May  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  2>.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  printed  reports  of  the  hearings  held  before  your 
committee  on  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  and  we  appreciate  receiving  them 
and  hope  that  we  may  receive  further  reports  on  future  hearings. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  all  manufacturers  are  very  much  interested,  in  the  special 
bearing  toward  any  lowering  of  the  tariff.  We  hope  that  if  the  tariff  is  revised  next 
session  nothing  will  be  done  to  affect  the  pulp  and  paper  interests,  as  now  it  is  not 
any  too  high  to  protect  us  from  foreign  competition.  They  have  the  best  of  us  in 
regard  to  what  they  have  to  pay  for  labor,  and  as  far  as  raw  materials  are  concerned 
theprices  are  practically  the  same  as  in  this  country. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  sending  these  reports,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

0.  H.  Dextbr  &  Sons. 


Carthage,  N.  Y.,  May  4%  1908. 
Hon.  Chaslbs  L.  Knapp,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbar  Sir:  Yours  of  April  29  received,  and  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  was  with 
Mr.  Outterson  when  he  received  your  telegram  last  week  and  knew  about  that.  I 
have  kept  in  touch  generally  with  the  situation. 

I  notice  in  the  paper  that  tne  chief  witness  for  the  Publishers'  Association  stated  before 
the  committee  that  the  product  of  the  West  End  Paper  Company  during  a  certain 
year  was  controlled  by  tne  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company.  I  am  and  ever  since  its 
organization  have  been  one  of  the  directors  of  the  West  End  Paper  Company,  and  the 
statement  that  the  product  of  the  West  End  Paper  Company  during  that  or  any  other 
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year  has  been  controlled  by  the  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company  is  absolutely  and  unquali- 
fiedly false. 

As  Mr.  Outterson  is  away  from  home  most  of  the  time  and  as  I  am  interested  in  most 
of  the  mills  in  which  he  is  interested,  either  as  stockholder  or  counsel,  or  both,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  keep  me  advised  from  time  to  time  as  the  investigation  pro- 
ceeds. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  B.  Van  Allbn. 

Thb  Washington  Post,  May  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  City. 

Dear  Sib:  Your  esteemed  note  received  in  reference  to  the  appearance  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Washington  Post  before  the  selected  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  paper  investigation. 

We  desire  to  say  that  our  business  manager,  Mr.  A.  D.  MarkB,  will  appear  in  person 
whenever  so  directed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thb  Washington  Post  Co., 

Edward  McLean, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  1, 1908. 
Hon.  W.  0.  Hawlbt, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C.  f 

This  company  is  operating  independent  and  is  not  interested  in  any  combination; 
does  not  desire  to  be  neard  before  committee,  but  thanks  you  for  your  invitation. 

Crown  Columbia  Pulp  and  Papbb  Co. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  so,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  0.  Hawlbt,  Washington,  D.  C.I 

Understand  House  committee  on  pulp  and  paper  investigation  having  hearings. 
My  personal  appearance  seems  unnecessary.  Could  you  state  to  committee  the  fact 
that  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  an  independent  corporation,  having  no 
alliance  with  other  manufacturers. 

Wm.  Piercb  Johnson. 


[Crocker,  Bnrbank  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturer!.} 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  April  17, 1908. 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Washburn, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sib:  Although  the  business  of  this  company,  in  which  I  am  a  partner,  is 
on  book  papers,  nevertheless  the  situation  in  reference  to  news  paper  has  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  whole  industry,  and  what  affects  the  news-paper  business 
wiO  also  affect  the  book-paper  industries  throughout  the  United  States. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  duties  removed  from  wood  pulp  and  paper,  there  will  be  a  very 
great  adjustment  necessary  in  this  country.    This  will  require  some  years  to  accom- 

Slish,  and  will  result  in  a  direct  loss  to  the  paper  manufacturers  of  many  millions  of 
ollars.  The  only  alternative  will  be  a  corresponding  adjustment  in  the  conditions 
and  wages  of  our  employees.  We  do  not  desire  to  put  our  men  on  a  par  with  the 
German  and  continental  workmen  who  are  getting  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  matter  will  come  to  your  attention  through  the  labor 
representatives.  It  seems  to  me  of  vital  importance  to  a  great  industry  of  this  country 
that  Congress  shall  take  ample  time  to  give  the  matter  thorough  investigation. 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  copy  of  some  information  which  has  been  secured  in  reference 
to  the  present  movement  against  the  International  Paper  Company,  instigated  by  the 
newspapers  by  Herman  Ridder.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  this  over,  and 
to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of  your  constituents  are  very  anxious  that  no  change  in  the 
tariff  as  affecting  paper  and  pulp  should  be  allowed  at  the  present  time? 
Youib,  truly, 

Alvah  Urockbr. 
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The  International  Paper  Company  was  organized  in  1898  by  the  outright  purchase 
of  a  number  of  mills  in  the  East,  32  at  present.  The  production  of  news  by  tie  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  per  year  is  412,654  tons;  it  also  manufactures  51,403  tons  of 
so-called  manflas,  but  I  snail  not  take  those  into  consideration,  because  they  do  not 
affect  the  news  proposition.  The  yearly  output  of  the  balance  of  the  eastern  mills, 
outside  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  is  to-day  462,852  tons,  to  which  should: 
be  added  13,500  tons  of  product  of  two  new  companies  just  coming  in,  vis,  the  Iroquois 
Paper  Company,  6,000  tons,  and  the  Hish  Falls  Paper  Company,  7,500  tons.  Within  a 
very  short  time  also  we  will  have  to  ada  the  output  of  a  new  machine  of  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Company,  12,000  tons,  making  a  total  of  25,500  tons.  The  western  nulls  pro- 
duce 306,680  tons.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  general  production  of  news  in 
this  country  amounts  to  1,209,696  tons,  of  which  the  International  Paper  Company 
produces  412,654  tons,  viz,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  output. 

I  find  that  while  Mr.  Bidder  and  others  are  constantly  m»Ving  reference  to  a  "paper 
trust,"  they  never  state  exactly  to  whom  they  refer.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
"paper  trust."  There  was  the  General  Paper  Company  in  the  West,  which  might 
have  come  in  under  that  designation,  and  was  dissolved  by  the  Attorney-General's 
office.  There  is  the  International  Paper  Company,  which  is  simply  and  purely  an 
organization,  which,  instead  of  owning  one  mill,  owns  several.  So  does  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company  own  several  mills,  and  so  do  various  other  parties  in  the 
trade. 

On  the  inclosed  sheet  I  am  giving  you  the  production  of  the  various  mills  outside 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  I  want  to  state  that  while  in  the  case  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  the  figures  are  exact,  as  I  have  secured  them  from 
their  statistical  department;  so  far  as  the  others  are  concerned,  I  am  positive  I  am  a 
little  below  the  output  instead  of  being  above  in  any  case. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  think  you  ought  to  impress  upon  your  representatives  at 
Washington  ana  that  is  the  further  crippling  of  the  industry,  which  will  take  place 
by  the  action  of  Canada  in  prohibiting  the  export  of  wood  from  the  Dominion  if  the 
tariff  is  taken  off  on  news  prior  to  any  agreement  with  the  Dominion.  I  need  say 
nothing  about  this  than  to  copy  the  following  from  the  Montreal  Star  of  December 
10,  1907: 

"The  attitude  of  our  Government  in  any  bargaining  ought  to  be:  Free  admission 
to  the  United  States  of  all  the  finished  products  which  are  dependent  upon  our  forest 
wealth  for  raw  materials,  or  no  barman.  That  is.  the  Americans  must  be  willing  to 
admit  our  paper  as  well  as  our  wood  pulp  free  before  we  will  even  consider  an  agree- 
ment not  to  put  an  export  duty  on  wood  pulp.  Nor  should  that  concession  settle 
the  matter.  It  will  then  still  remain  a  question  whether  we  ought  not  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  pulp  wood  or  wood  pulp,  ana  so  compel  the  transfer  of  the  entire  paper- 
making  industry  to  Canada." 

Such  action  as  the  above  on  the  part  of  Canada  will  not  only  hasten  the  devastation 
of  our  forests,  but  will  close  a  number  of  mills  in  this  country,  which  will  find  it 
impossible  to  get  wood  or  will  have  to  pay  prohibitive  prices  for  it;  in  other  words, 
if  any  action  is  to  be  taken  regarding  tne  tariff  on  paper  it  should  be  taken  after  a 
barter  with  Canada,  and  not  prior  to  it,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  taking  the  small 
duty  off  pulp  and  paper.  It  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  strike  at  one  industry,  sub- 
ject it  to  foreign  competition,  and  let  all  the  other  industries  go  free,  amply  pro- 
tected by  higher  tariffs  than  exist  on  our  commodities. 

Certain  newspapers  do  not  hesitate  to  misrepresent  the  facts  and  to  create  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  "paper  trust."  These  papers  are  not  seeking  the  truth;  I 
think  a  good  many  of  them  know  the  truth,  and  are  using  every  effort  to  conceal  it  in 
the  hopes  of  rushing  through  some  bill  under  false  pretenses. 

The  assaults  upon  the  manufacturers  of  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper  have  doubt- 
less been  inteeified  by  the  association  of  many  mills  into  one  concern:  but  I  have  never 
seen  anywhere  any  criticism  of  Mr.  Hearst,  or  Mr.  Pulitzer,  or  the  World,  or  Mr.  Ochs, 
of  the  Times,  owning  what  is  known  as  chains  of  newspapers,  and  the  very  gentlemen 
who  so  bitterly  denounced  the  paper  trade  for  maintaining  prices  speak  in  a  highly 
commendatory  way  of  the  steel  trade  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  country, 
when  they  published  the  notice  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  largest  steel  interests  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  prices  should  be  maintained. 
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Annual  report  Eastern  New*  Manufacturer*  covering  year  1907. 


No. 


1 
a 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


M11L 


Great  Northern  Paper  Co 

Berlin  Mills  Co 

St.  Regis  Co 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co 

Remington  Martin  Paper  Co . ... 

Raymondvllle  Paper  Co 

Finch,  Prnyn  &  Co 

W.  H.  Parsons  A  Co 

Dalton  Paper  Mills 

Gould  Paper  Co 

West  End  Paper  Co 

Norwood  Paper  Co 

Cliff  Paper  Co 

Petebone  Cataract  Paper  Co 

Sehroon  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co 


Tons. 


196,032 

6&400 

89,000 

28,080 

19,656 

17,160 

14,040 

48,680 

9,084 

18,600 

7,800 

6,240 

9,860 

9,860 

6,240 


No. 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


MilL 


Taggarta  Paper  Co. 

Aldrich  Paper  Co 

M alone  Paper  Co 

Champion  Paper  Co . . . 
Oswego  Falls  Paper  Co 


To  this  should  be  added: 
Oroquots  Paper  Co.  (new  mill).. . 
High  Falls  Paper  Co.  (new  mill) . . 
BU  Croix  Paper  Co.  (new  machine) 


Tons. 


8,680 
7,800 
6,240 
7,800 
7,800 


462,862 

6,000 

7,600 

12,600 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  1,  1908. 

[Dill  &  Collins  Co.,  paper  makers.) 

Philadelphia,  May  16, 1908. 
Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Paper  and  Pulp  Committee, 

House  of  Representative*,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  15th  instant  in  regard  to  the  schedule  we 
submitted,  would  advise  that  the  item  of  $42,558.88  for  depreciation  of  plant  is  not 
included  in  the  amount  of  $143,502.16  for  interest,  repairs,  etc.  We  make  an  annual 
charge  of  this  kind  for  depreciation  of  machinery  and  deduct  same  from  our  gross 
profits. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Dill  A  Collins  Co. 

Douglas  W.  Bond,  Treasurer. 


Philadelphia,  April  to,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moorb, 

House  of  Representative*,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  owing  to  pressure  having  been  brought  by  various 
publishers,  it  is  seriously  under  consideration  to  change  the  tariff  schedules  on  pulp  and 
paper. 

The  statements  advanced  by  the  publishers  are  so  far  at  variance  with  facts  that 
we  thought  it  well  to  write  to  you,  making  a  protest  against  any  change  in  the  tariff 
at  the  present  time. 

We  certainly  seriously  object  to  having  our  trade  singled  out  and  demoralized  worse 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time  by  any  change  that  might  be  made  in  the  tariff.  If 
the  whole  subject  of  change  in  tariff  is  brought  up,  we  have  no  objections,  as  the  matter 
would  be  thoroughly  gone  into  and  we  would  have  a  hearing. 

If  any  thinking  man  will  stop  to  consider  the  wanton  waste  of  news  paper  in  this 
country,  he  will  soon  realize  tnat  it  must  be  stopped.  The  stoppage  of  this  waste 
alone  would  greatly  reduce  the  price  to  the  publishers,  and  from  the  best  advice  that 
we  have,  the  paper  market  in  the  United  States  is  lower  than  any  other  place  in  the 
world  to-day.  Therefore  paper  would  not  come  in  here  unless  it  was  arbitrarily 
brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  domestic  market  without  regard  to  its 
cost. 

We  want  to  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  defer  making  any  change  in  the  tariff 
until  the  entire  list  is  considered. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Dill  &  Collins  Co. 

Geellet  Collins,  President. 


Manatunk,  Philadelphia,  April  10, 1908. 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moors, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  strong  protest  against  the  possibility  of  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  from  wood  pulp  and  paper  and  we  ask  your  earnest  cooperation 
to  give  our  industry,  with  its  many  employees,  who  are  dependent  on  its  success,  the 
same  protection  that  is  afforded  to  other  industries, 
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We  can  not  understand  why  one  single  industry  should  he  picked  out,  as  what 
little  duty  is  now  on  the  articles  in  question  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prevent  the  closest 
kind  of  competition  with  German  and  Swedish  productions. 

As  representing  a  manufacturing  city  like  Philadelphia,  we  earnestly  request  that 
you  stand  up  for  our  protection  or  else  insist  that  all  of  us  be  treated  alike,  and  have 
the  duty  removed  from  other  materials  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  our  product. 
We  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

Martin  &  Wit.  H.  Nixon  Para*  Go., 
Gbo.  Sullivan, 

Trmsurer  and  General  Manager. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  40, 1908. 
Han.  J.  Hampton  Moors, 

House  of  Representatives,  WaMngton,  D.  C 

Drar  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  repeal  of  duty  on  wood 
pulp  and  printing  paper,  whicn  we  understand  is  shortly  to  come  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.    The  present  duty  on  printing  paper  is  10  per  cent  and  on  chemical 


woodpulp  one-sixth  cent  per  pound,  or  about  16}  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  These 
duties  are  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  United  States  manufacturer  for  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  they  are  repealed,  will  cause  the  manufac- 
turers of  printing  paper  and  wood  pulp  in  the  United  States  to  either  reduce  wages 
paid  employees  to  the  same  basis  as  those  paid  in  Europe,  or  to  shut  down  their  plants. 
The  statements  that  are  being  circulated  that  the  prices  of  printing  paper  and  wood 
pulp  are  controlled  by  a  trust  are  entirely  unjust  and  untrue,  as  can  oe  amply  demon- 
strated by  anyone  investigating  the  matter  in  an  impartial  way. 

We  trust  that  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  prevent  any  such  unjust  legislation 
being  enacted,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  as  an  object  of 
attack. 
We  shall  very  much  appreciate  your  efforts  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Thb  Jrssup  6  If  oorr  Papbr  Co. 

W.  B.  Sharp,  President 


Chicago,  Afoy  8, 1908. 
Hon.  Robbbt  M.  La  Follbttr, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Drar  8rnator:  I  have  large  financial  dealings  in  Neenah,  Menasha,  and 
Appleton,  Wis.,  and  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  leading  paper  mill  men 
there.  Among  them  there  is  no  one  more  able  to  rive  reliable  statistics  concerning 
cost  and  output  of  paper  of  all  kinds  than  Mr.  8.  R.  Wagg,  superintendent  of  the  Fox 
River  Valley  Paper  Company  at  Appleton.  He  has  been  in  the  business  for  thirty 
years  and  would  make  an  excellent  and  reliable  witness.  Besides  he  is  an  active  sup- 
porter of  yours,  and  was  such  when  they  were  not  so  numerous  there  as  at  present.  I 
nave  reason  to  know  that  it  would  gratify  him  to  be  called  to  Washington  as  a  witness 
just  now,  and  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  this  be  done.  He  has  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  the  paper  mill  men  in  that  vicinity.  He  is  also  a  man  of  means.  I 
know  of  no  one  more  competent  to  give  all  the  facts  in  the  case  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  manufacturer. 

Faithfully,  yours,  Jab.  K.  Andbrson. 

Thb  Franklin  Prbbb, 
Newark,  N.  /.,  May  10, 1908. 
Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann. 

Drar  Sir:  Respecting  the  investigation  into  the  manufacture  and  price  of  paper 
used  by  daily  and  other  newspapers,  1  wish  to  say  that,  primarily,  the  giving  of  news 
was  the  object  of  publishing  a  newspaper.  At  this  time  newspapers  devote  as  much  or 
more  space  to  advertisements  as  to  news.  Hence,  the  large  size  of  many  papers.  A 
4-page,  7-column  paper,  published  daily,  can  print  as  much  genuine  information  as  the 
average  citizen  has  time  to  read,  and  have  at  least  1}  pages  for  advertising  purposes. 
A  12  and  16  page  daily  paper  is  an  unnecessary  tax  on  the  forests  of  our  country.  It 
can  not  be  filled  with  daily  news  of  the  sort  fit  for  all  readers.  A  New  York  paper  of 
this  date  boasts  that  900  tons  of  white  paper  were  used  in  printing  this  one  edition. 

This,  of  course,  was  in  celebration  of  an  important  event  in  the  paper's  own  his- 
tory; but  in  all  our  large  cities  many  tons  of  paper  are  used  by  newspapers,  not  lor  the 
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purpose  of  printing  the  news,  but  for  advertising  purposes.  This  large  bulk  of  printed 
matter,  it  seems,  is  entitled  to  go  into  the  mails  as  second-clasB  matter;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  1-cent  letter  postage  will  be  delayed  for  many  years  because  of  the  expense 
of  handling  this  unneeded  second-class  matter. 

Your  committee  will  do  an  important  public  service  if  every  phase  of  newspaper 
publishing  is  investigated.  I  do  not  believe  one  man  or  woman  in  ten  have  a  legiti- 
mate use  for  a  daily  paper  larger  than  four  pages.  Such  a  paper  could  be  sold  for  1  cent 
and  would  pay  dividends  with  but  little  advertising.  Our  forests  should  not  be 
destroyed  for  advertising  schemes.  Smaller  newspapers  would  mean  cheaper  houses 
for  our  working  people.  Several  dwellings  could  be  erected  with  the  material  used 
in  900  tons  of  paper. 

Let  us  have  a  thorough  and  unbiased  report  on  this  matter. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Wilton  R.  Capps. 


W.  W.  Kimball  Company, 

Chicago,  April  £7, 1908* 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representative*,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  notice  that  you  are  investigating  the  paper  situation.  I  am 
interested  in  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  of  New  York  City,  and  have  been  for 
the  last  two  years  in  favor  of  free  trade  on  pulp  and  pulp  wood,  or  at  least,  freer  trade. 

Mr.  Edgar  6.  Barratt,  the  president  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  with  offices 
at  17  Battery  place,  New  York  City,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  posted  men  on  the 
pulp-wood  supply,  the  past,  and  probably  the  future  of  same  in  this  country,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  glad  to  give  your  committee  any  information  that  he  has  in  his  store- 
house. I  would  suggest  that  you  write  him  or  wire  him  and  ask  if  he  will  appear 
before  your  committee. 

Cordially  and  sincerely,  yours, 

E.  S.  Conway. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  various  letters  and  telegrams 
from  various  publishers,  addressed  to  me  or  referred  to  me,  as  follows: 

Lexington,  Ky.,  May  to,  1908* 
Hon.  Jab*  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Lexington  Leader  paper  supply  cost  103  in  1906  from  independent  mill  manufac- 
turer. Jumped  to  225  in  1907,  exactly  same  price  International  quoted.  We  are  pay- 
ing International  260  this  year,  all  bids  alike.    Everything  indicated  collusion. 

8am  J.  Roberts,  Proprietor. 

Ben  Franklin  Club, 
Chicago,  March  23, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Representative,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  The  Ben  Franklin  Club,  composed  of  and  representing  the  printing 
firms  of  Chicago,  has  instructed  its  legislative  committee  to  convey  to  you  the  unani- 
mous opinion  and  wishes  of  the  club  regarding  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper. 

It  is  the  earnest  belief  of  the  members  of  tins  organization  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  and  your  constituents  will  be  served  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  and  paper.  Our  committee  is  instructed  to  request  you  to  give  this  matter 
more  than  passing  consideration. 

The  Ben  Franklin  Club  particularly  indorses  that  paragraph  in  President  Roose- 
velt's special  message  to  Congress  of  March  25  bearing  on  this  subject. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Luther  C.  Rogers, 

Chairman  of  Committer 

Br.  Paul,  May  4, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  (7. 

Dear  8m:  In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  2d,  asking  if  we  will  appear  before  your 
committee  to  present  information  in  our  possession  regarding  the  subject  that  yon 
have  under  consideration* 
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It  wfl]  be  impossible  for  us  to  leave  our  business  at  this  time,  and  inasmuch  as  we 
have  given  all  information  to  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  president  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  become  a  part  of  your 
record. 
Thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Thb  Dispatch  Printing  Co. 

W.  J.  Driscoll,  Business  Manager. 


Lbwibton  Journal, 
Lewiston,  Me.,  May  13, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  an  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  question  of  chief  importance  in  connection  with  the  inquiries  raised 
by  your  circular  is  as  follows: 

"JDoee  vour  knowledge  of  the  situation  lead  you  to  say  that,  for  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  the  publishing  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  present  tariff  on  mechan- 
ically ground  wood  pulp  of  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  unbleached  chem- 
ical wood  pulp  of  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  ordinary  news  printing  paper 
of  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  should  be  at  once  removed,  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  of  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  paid ,  and  labor 
employed  in  that  industry?" 

1  believe  that  the  first  thing  to  be  judicially  determined  is  whether  there  is  a  paper 
combination,  so  eliminating  competition  from  paper  making  in  the  United  States  as 
to  qualify  the  gentlemen  concerned  arbitrarily  to  fix  the  price.  I  would  not  touch 
the  tariff  until  it  is  safely  determined  whether  there  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  con- 
sumer. The  newspapers  of  the  country  feel  sure  there  is  such  a  conspiracy,  but  sus- 
picion is  not  pioof ,  although  the  conditions  which  exist  are  such  as  to  lead  most  news- 
paper publishers  to  believe  that  the  paper-making  interests  of  the  country,  which 
properly  enjoy  the  same  protection  that  other  interests  enjoy,  have  both  ends  and  the 
middle  of  this  business.  It  was  the  late  Congressman  Dingley'e  favorite  contention 
that  under  normal  conditions  protection  would  take  care  oi  fair  price  by  creating 
domestic  competition,  and  that  it  was  the  function  of  the  tariff  to  provide  opportunity 
for  domestic  capital  and  labor  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  our  superior  economic 
civilization. 

Now,  if  there  be  a  paper  trust,  as  is  more  than  suspected,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  and  to  dissolve  that  trust  or  to  re-create  it  that  it  may  be  operated 
within  the  rights  of  capital  or  labor  and  of  the  paper  consumer. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  free  list  those  articles  produced  by 
trusts  in  order  to  arrest  price  fixing  by  trusts,  but  I  do  believe,  unless  the  trusts  that, 
like  steel,  leather,  sugar,  and,  I  believe,  the  paper  trust,  allow  the  law  of  supply  ana 
demand  successfully  to  operate  in  price  fixing,  that  our  American  protective  system, 
which  has  worked  wonders  in  the  promotion  of  American  manufacture  and  prosperity, 
will  be  upset,  not  because  it  is  a  wrong  system,  but  because  the  protective  idea  is  per- 
verted by  industrial  conspiracy.  Hence,  I  believe  that  those  who  would  glow  over  the 
price-fixing  wrongB  committed  by  several  of  the  great  trusts  are  the  worst  enemies  of 
our  protective  system,  and,  for  this  reason,  I  urge  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  legisla- 
tive as  well  as  of  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  our  Government  to  see  that  laws 
inadequate  are  strengthened  and  that  industrial  conspiracy  is  brought  to  book.  Only 
so  shall  we  preserve  the  rights  of  labor,  properly  engaged,  and  the  rights  of  the  consum- 
ing masses.  To  confuse  the  trust  system  with  the  tariff  is  to  upset  the  tariff,  but  upset- 
ting the  tariff  will  not  upset  the  trust.  The  trust,  as  Mr.  Blaine  well  said,  honeycombs 
free-trade  England  as  well  as  protective  Germany  and  America.  The  trust  is  not  in 
itself  an  evil;  there  is  vast  difference  between  combination  and  conspiracy. 

Accordingly,  answering  your  inquiries  cited  above,  I  say  that  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  for  the  oenefit  and  protection  of  the  publishing  interests  of  the  United  States  the 
present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  on  news-print  paper  should  be  removed.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  paper-making  industry  should  more  faithfully  regard  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and  of  economic  and  competitive  prices,  and  I  feel  sure  that  unless  the 
combined  paper  interests  better  regard  all  the  facts,  disaster  will  come  not  only  to  the 
paper-making  trade,  but  to  die  paper-using  trade  and  to  many  allied  interests.  A 
paper  manufacturer  tells  me  that  free  wood  pulp  would  not  be  inadmissible,  on  the 
same  principle  that  free  logs  were  provided  for  in  the  present  tariff.  If  we  have 
inadequate  supply  of  raw  material,  as  is  now  foreboded,  there  seems  to  be  every  reason 
why  we  should  do  all  that  is  possible  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  to 
reenforce  the  supply  of  raw  material,    free  raw  material  is  logical  where  we  have 
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Inadequate  supply  thereof,  and  while  paper  pulp  is  a  stage  of  manufacture,  it  is  not  the 
most  advanced  stage. 

It  is  objected  that  under  protection  we  are  losing  our  forests,  and  this  allegation  is 
more  than  half  true.  The  remedy  is  not  to  prostrate  our  paper-making  industry,  but  to 
advance  forestry,  to  protect  our  natural  assets,  and  to  hold  up  the  lavish  waste  thereof, 
which  in  Maine  forests  is  said  to  be  at  least  60  per  cent. 

With  great  regard,  I  beg  to  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

F.  L.  Dinglkt. 


Thb  Joxjbt  Herald, 
Joliet,  IU.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  White  Pulp  and  Print  Paper, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  May  7,  requesting  information  regarding  our 
use  of  print  paper. 

While  our  price  on  this  has  increased  20  per  cent  since  1905,  I  have  consistently 
refrained  from  entering  into  the  controversy,  as  I  do  not  desire  to  be  placed  in  the 
equivocal  position  of  advocating  free  trade  on  an  article  in  which  I  am  personally 
interested  while  working  for  protection  on  other  home  manufactures. 

I  feel  that  the  print-paper  situation  is  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  your  committee 
and  that  such  tariff  will  be  maintained  as  to  protect  the  workingmen  engaged  in  this 
industry,  but  that  it  will  be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  the  fostering  of  a  trust  that  will 
be  injurious  to  the  consumer. 

Having  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  facilities  for  reliable  and  impartial 
information,  I  believe  it  would  be  presumptious  for  me  to  take  sides  in  this  issue.  If  it 
is  true  that  Canadian  manufacturers  employ  American  workmen  at  American  wages 
and  are  able  to  produce  paper,  to  pay  extra  transportation,  and  compete  with  the 
American  product  in  spite  of  duty,  I  think  there  is  something  wrong,  but  I  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  your  committee  will  deal  with  this  matter  wisely  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  the  necessary  amount  of  protection  for  the 
manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  S.  Lbcrtr, 

General  Manager* 

Thb  Nbw  York  Press, 
New  York,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  May  8, 1  do  not  feel  that  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  give  the  information  requested  concerning  news-paper  contracts  previous  to 
our  existing  contract,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  always  understood  by  me  and  those 
with  whom  we  made  our  contract  that  the  terms  were  confidential.  I  have  never 
divulged  those  terms,  and  however  much  it  might  be  to  our  interest  to  do  so  now,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  could  divulge  those  terms  without  a  breach  of  faith.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  stating  the  present  price  we  pay  for  paper,  as  it  is  an  open  price  and  not  con- 
fidential and  I  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  state  that  the  present  price  of  2J  cents  is  a  ter- 
rific increase  over  anything  we  have  ever  paid  since  our  ownership  and  management  of 
this  paper,  dating  from  February  1, 1895. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Ebvin  Wabdman. 

Thb  Nbw  York  Press, 
New  York,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sib:  Supplementing  my  letter  and  signed  statement  of  yesterday,  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  find  that  within  recent  dayjB  our  business  manager  here,  in  settlement 
of  disputed  weights,  through  the  International  Paper  Company  having  persistently 
exceeded  the  contracted  standard,  has  had  an  allowance  granted  of  1  per  cent  off  the 
contract  price,  beginning  with  April  1  last,  it  being  computed  that  this  I  per  cent 
off  during  the  remaining  life  of  the  contract  will  merely  equalize  the  excess  of  weight 
and  cost  during  the  first  half  of  the  life  of  the  contract. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Ebvin  Wardman. 
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Thm  Elmira  Telegram, 

JSZmtro,  N.  Y.t  May  U, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MtDbar8tr:  I  am  perusing,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  that  serial  storyentitled 
"Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  Hearings"  that  yon  are  so  kindly  mailing  me  in 
pamphlet  form. 

I  tried  to  get  out  of  going  to  church  yesterday,  basing  my  excuse  that  I  was  "clear 
behind,"  but  Mrs.  Brooks  wouldn't  have  it. 

I  may  be  a  prejudiced  witness,  but  I  really  think  that  Brother  Norris  is  holding 
his  own  pretty  well  with  six  smart  f ellowB  on  that  committee.  I  have  written  him 
congratulating  him  on  the  gamy  way  that  he  is  conducting  our  case.  If  we  lose  we 
certainly  can't  lay  it  to  Mr.  Norris. 

As  far  as  I  can  see  you  are  giving  us  a  fair  show  for  our  money.    No  fault  to  find. 

Congratulations  all  "round. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on  and  the  right  side  win. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  8.  Brooks. 


Illinois  Press  Association, 

JerscyviUe,  III,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  7th  instant,  regarding  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation, 
received.  I  have  not  the  data  to  fill  out  the  Wank  as  sent  by  you.  but  will  state  that 
the  newspaper  trust  has  caused  the  price  on  my  paper  in  ton  lots  to  be  raised  during  the 
past  year  from  $57,  per  ton  to  $65.  For  the  two  or  three  years  previous  to  that  I  mink 
it  was  about  $40  per  ton.  Since  this  agitation  in  Congress  has  come  up  I  have  received 
notice  that  the  price  on  my  paper  will  be  reduced  about  $50  per  year,  Which,  although 
not  a  very  large  sum,  still  is  something. 

I  think  the  cause  of  the  exorbitant  price  charged  for  paper  is  the  combination  of  the 
paper  makers,  as  we  can  not  get  paper  any  cheaper  from  one  wholesale  house  than 
from  another,  they  all  being  bound  to  charge  the  prices  that  are  periodically  set  by  the 
news-paper  trust,  and,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  the  paper  trust  is  a  great  deal  like  the 
Eastman  Kodak  trust,  or  some  others;  that  is,  if  a  wholesale  customer  is  found  selling 
any  of  the  products  for  a  less  sum  than  that  fixed  by  the  head  of  the  trust  then  the 
wholesale  merchant  is  put  on  the  black  list  and  can  not  get  any  more  product.  Therein 
lies  the  crime,  if  crime  it  be,  because  it  is  only  a  question  of  how  much  the  paper 
trust  may  see  fit  to  ask,  for  every  person  printing  a  paper  is  compelled  to  have  it  no 
matter  what  the  price,  and  if  it  runs  too  high  then  the  only  way  for  him  to  get  even 
is  to  charge  it  against  his  subscribers,  and  in  this  way  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country  is  being  robbed. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  M.  Paor. 


Bo«ton,  Mass,  May  12, 1908. 
Mr.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  valued  favor  of  May  8,  also  the  blank  which  you  inclosed  to  be 
filled  out,  have  been  received,  and  as  we  are  not  publishers  of  newspapers  we  can  not 
fill  in  the  information  on  the  blank,  as  you  request.  However,  the  following  informa- 
tion may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee: 

Our  contract  for  magazine  papers  is  made  from  the  1st  of  July  of  each  year,  and  on  the 
contract  we  entered  into  for  our  supply  of  paper  from  July  1,  1906,  cost  us  $3.65  per 
hundred  pounds  delivered.  On  our  contract  commencing  July  1, 1907,  the  price  was 
$4  per  hundred  pounds  delivered.  The  price  that  we  have  been  quoted  by,  not  only 
the  mill  that  is  handling  our  contract  at  the  present  time,  but  representatives  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  other  mills,  are  all  the  same,  $4.15  per  hundred  pounds  delivered. 
We  have  really  been  given  to  understand  that  the  price  next  year  will  undoubtedly  be 
$4.25  a  hundred  pounds  delivered,  and  only  recently  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
in  all  probability  the  price  would  be  $4.50  a  hundred:  pounds  within  a  year  from  now, 
provided  no  action  was  taken  by  Congress  at  this  session. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Pribcilla  Publishing  Company. 
Hknrt  W.  Nbwhall,  Business  Manager. 
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Homestead,  Pa.,  April  80,  1909. 
John  R.  Manic, 

House  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  nothing  to  offer  your  committee  to  show  the  existence  of  a  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  in  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  industry.  But  we  do  know  that 
when  our  last  year's  contract  for  news  paper  expired,  the  price  was  raised  to  us  30  per 
cent  and  we  were  unable  to  get  from  any  paper  house  a  variation  of  more  than  2J  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  from  the  price  quoted. 
One  may  draw  one's  own  conclusion. 

Very  respectfully.  Messenger  Publishing  Co., 

H.  P.  Wiggins,  President. 


The  Furniture  Industry, 
EvansvUU,  Ind.9  May  15, 1908. 
Mr.  Herman  Riddbr,  New  York,  N.  71 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  answered  Mr.  Mann's  circular  letter  and  I  wish  to  say  to  you 
that  I  consider  the  position  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  on  this  question  as  utterly 
selfish  and  contemptible.  They  have  been  for  years  upholding  the  tariff,  which  is  a 
tax  on  all  industry  and  a  robbery  of  the  people,  and  now  ask  only  to  have  the  part 
removed  which  they  think  is  injuring  them. 

It  is  simply  one  trust  against  another,  and  I  hope  that  Congressmen  will  not  help 
to  take  off  the  tax  on  paper  unless  they  give  the  other  injustices  of  the  tariff  some 
attention. 

I  am  for  practical  free  trade,  and  believe  that  it  would  make  this  country  (great  as  it 
is)  greater  and  mpre  prosperous  than  can  be  conceived.  I  published  a  daily  paper 
for  nineteen  years  ana  paid  from  9  cents  down  to  3  cents  per  pound  for  paper,  and  I 
think  that  the  newspapers  at  this  time  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  prices  charged  for 
paper,  and  that  they  should  be  ashamed  to  take  the  position  they  nave,  in  a  matter 
for  their  own  interest,  while  they  say  nothing  toward  getting  the  greater  injustices  of 
the  tariff  removed  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  To  change  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  would  be  the  rankest  kind  of  class  legislation;  cowardly  in  the  extreme  because 
if  the  newspapera  were  not  united  on  it  there  would  not  be  given  it  the  slightest  con- 
sideration by  the  majority  iu!  Congress. 

Very  truly,  John  Shanklin  Rbilly. 


The  Record, 
New  London,  Mo.,  May  16,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  opposed  to  a  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  timber.  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican forests  should  be  protected.  The  free  importation  of  timber  would  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

Millions  of  trees  are  taken  from  our  forests  every  year  for  making  paper  and  other 
purposes.  Canada  would  supply  this  country  with  timber  if  the  tariff  could  be 
removed. 

Yours,  truly,  Job  Burnett. 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

New  York,  May  18, 1908. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  important  and  urgent  that  the  information  requested  by  the  Hon. 
James  R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
in  his  letter  to  you  dated  May  7,  be  complied  with  at  once. 

Please  nil  out  the  blank  sent  you  by  him  and  mail  it  without  delay  to  Hon.  James 
R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  committee,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  the  committee  report  to  the  present  session  of  Congress  and 
if  possible  secure  action  on  the  Stevens  bill  before  adjournment. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Herman  Ridder,  President, 
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Minneapolis,  Minn,,  May  1€9 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C: 

I  have  never  received  an^blanks  for  information  above  called  tor,  and  if  I  had  could 
not  report  any  information  of  use  to  you  or  the  committee  in  charge,  for  the  reason 
Kellogg  Newspaper  Company  branch,  this  citvt  have  furnished  me  with  paper  the 
past  twelve  years  at  same  rates,  and  I  have  no  tack.  Any  loss  or  cause  of  complaint 
is  theirs,  ana  doubtless  will  be  covered  in  their  report,  which  will  cover  all  informa- 
tion desired  by  you. 
Respectfully, 

A.  H.  Nelson, 
Editor  and  proprietor  the  Northeast  Argue,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Millbdosville,  III.,  May  15, 1908m 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Pulp  ana  Paper  Investigation  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  one  of  10,000  country  publishers  in  the  United  States  who  are 
asking  legislation  against  an  unjust  and  exorbitant  increase  in  price  of  print  and  all 
higher  grade  papers,  due  to  a  pulp  and  paper  trust. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  big  dailies  that  seem  to  be  silent  partners  to  the  trust  or 
are  receiving  special  favors  at  their  hands,  the  press  and  the  people  are  unanimous  in  a 
demand  for  just  and  righteous  legislation  that  existing  buraens  imposed  on  them  by 
said  moneyed  corporations  may  be  removed.  Owing  to  a  demand  of  over  33  J  per  cent 
increase  on  former  price  of  patent  insides  or  ready  prints  by  a  ready-print  house  of 
Chicago  we  have  been  compelled  to  cut  our  publication  down  one-half  its  former  size, 
or  from  a  7-column  quarto  to  a  7-column  folio,  the  ready-print  houses  claiming  they 
can  not  furnish  ready  prints  at  former  prices  because  of  increased  price  of  raw  material. 
The  result  is  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  who  are  the  last  ones  to  get  the  shock  and 
who  suffer  with  the  rest  of  us.  The  press  and  the  people  go  hand  in  hand  and  are  keep- 
ing close  tab  and  a  record  of  the  acts  and  doingB  of  those  who  have  this  matter  in  charge 
and  who  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  any  hindrance  of  legislation  to  relieve  them 
of  existing  burdens.  We  ask  that  Congress  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon 
this  question  by  their  votes,  instead  of  the  matter  being  smothered  by  some  committee, 
and  we  will  all  abide  by  the  results.  Let  the  people's  representatives  in  Congress 
settle  this  question  with  the  Stevens  bill  now  before  Congress  or  a  committee  of  which 
you  are  chairman. 

Let  us  have  justice,  is  all  we  ask. 

W.  L.  PUTERBAUGH, 

Publisher  Free  Press. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  various  letters  from  various 
newspaper  publishers,  sent  in  connection  with  the  inquiry  and  schedule 
which  we  sent  out,  arranged  under  different  headings.  One  set  is 
"Letters  and  comments  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from 
wood  pulp :" 

letters  and  comments  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  wood  pulp. 

The  Ledger, 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  May  7,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  return  blank,  with  questions  answered  as  well  as  I  can  reply  to  them, 
herewith.  I  am  a  protective  tariff  Republican.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  January,  1908,  I  spoke  and  voted 
against  a  memorial  to  Congress  favoring  removal  of  the  duty  on  paper  and  pulp.  I 
believe  that  a  combination  of  paper  manufacturers  has  fixed  an  exorbitant  price  on 
its  product,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  removal  of  present  duties  would  affect  the 
price  to  the  small  consumer,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reduction  could  be  made 
which  would  lessen  the  price  to  the  patron. 

If  any  benefit  should  accrue  it  would  be  only  to  the  larger  publications  of  the 
country,  although  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  affect  them,  and  tne  slight  difference 
in  price  would  then  go  to  them  rather  than  to  the  paper  trust. 
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If  it  were  clear  in  my  mind  that  the  price  of  paper  was  fixed  in  a  competitive  way 
and  that  buyers  were  treated  alike,  I  should  not  complain  of  the  present  cost  of  print 
paper. 

I  believe  fhat  most  Iowa  Republican  publishers  feel  as  I  do.  The  Democrats  advo- 
cate the  removal  of  this  duty,  as  they  do  of  all  others,  and  occasionally 'you  will  find 
a  Republican  so  selfish  in  his  views  and  so  narrow  in  his  prejudices  that  he  favors 
the  removal  of  this  duty  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  pocketbook,  and  will  try,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  convince  his  readers  that  a  protective  tariff  is  good  for  everybody  else. 
We  found  these  fellows  in  the  meeting  of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

0.  M.  Junktn. 


Manhattan  Nationalist, 
Manhattan,  Kan*.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Your  inquiry  received,  and  I  am  returning  the  blank  herewith,  with  as 
much  information  aB  I  can  recollect. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  of  "exhortation,"  as  it  were.  For 
the  sake  of  party  success,  settle  the  wood-pulp  controversy.  It  is  making  more  smell 
than  any  other  little  thing  that  has  ever  come  up.  And  why?  Simply  because  it 
affects  the  pocketbook  of  every  publisher  in  the  country.  Gannon  jokingly  sayB  that 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  of  no  importance,  because  nobody  is  interested  except  the 
newspapers.  True,  it  is  a  small  item.  I  myself  don't  believe  that  the  tariff  removal, 
unless  followed  by  vigorous  prosecution,  will  do  much  to  reduce  paper  prices.  But 
the  refusal  to  do  anything  is  making  a  rank  sorehead  out  of  four-fifths  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  America,  regardless  of  politics.  My  Republican  exchanges  are  filled  with 
abuse  of  the  "  stand-pat  Republican  railroad  element,  led  by  Speaker  Cannon.1'  The 
boys  are  saying  things,  in  their  hot-headed  wrath,  that  will  hurt  Republican  pros- 
pects, and  you  may  bet  that  the  things  the  Democratic  papers  are  saying  are  some- 
thing fierce. 

You  would  certainly  be  astonished  at  the  widespread  hostility  that  is  growing — 
and  among  the  hitherto  stalwart,  too — against  the  do-nothing  programme  in  Congress. 
The  wood-pulp  fuss  has  been  magnified  into  gigantic  proportions  t>y  the  papers  them- 
selves, and  by  the  refusal  of  the  Speaker  to  permit  action  to  be  taken,  lam  much 
afraid  that  the  next  Congress  will  be  a  Democratic  one  unless  you  can  furnish  us  with 
some  material  to  fight  with.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  out  here  in  this  particular  dis- 
trict to  save  Congressman  Calderhead,  for  instance.  I  think  he  is  a  level-headed  man, 
and  ought  to  go  back  for  another  term.  But  it  will  be  a  bitter,  hard  fight  to  win, 
because  Mr.  Calderhead  has  a  mind  of  his  own  and  does  not  always  listen  to  popular 
clamor.  I  honor  him  for  that.  But  at  the  same  time,  just  now,  if  the  Republican 
Congressmen  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
Speaker  Cannon,  reported  favorably  for  the  removal  of  the  wood-pulp  tariff,  it  would 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  thirty  or  forty  papers  in  this  district  who  are  now  howling  that 
"Calderhead  is  against  Roosevelt.' *  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  Roosevelt  has  the 
whole  West  under  his  thumb  now,  just  as  much  as  ever.  Unless  the  Republican 
party,  represented  by  you  gentlemen  in  Congress,  can  adjust  yourselves  a  little  better 
to  the  prevailing  demands  in  the  United  States,  and  before  Congress  adjourns,  in  my 
humble  judgment  the  jig  is  up  this  fall;  that's  all.  Be  warned  in  time.  You  can 
strangle  action  in  Congress,  but  there  are  thousands  of  knives  being  sharpened  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  people  are ' '  laying  for  you, ' '  to  use  a  slang  phrase .  Nobod y 
cared  particularly  about  the  tattle  ships.  Nobody  cared  much  whether  $50,000  or 
$100,000  or  $300,000  was  voted  on  the  enforcement  of  the  railroad  laws.  But  the  vital 
question  now  is.  "Will  Congress  refuse  to  remove  the  tariff  on  one  item,  even  though 
it  is  demanded  by  all  the  newspaper  interests  of  the  country?  "  The  common  herd— 
everybody  who  reads  a  newspaper— are  being  filled  with  "pizen"  on  the  wood-pulp 
business.  The  relation  of  that  item  (if  refused)  to  probable  future  action  will  decide 
thousands  of  votes  this  fall.  So  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency  alone,  Uncle 
Joe  should  be  made  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways.  It  is  surprising  that  he  hasn't  been 
long-headed  enough  to  foresee  that  on  this  matter  the  publishers  would  stand  together, 
ana  the  publicity  being  given  to  the  thing  is  disastrous. 

This  is  no  idle  talk,  I  assure  you.  I  am  intensely  interested  in  seeing  a  Republican 
Congress  elected .  But  thus  for  you  are  giving  us  very  poor  material  to  fight  with.  On 
the  contrary,  you  are  filling  the  newspapers  with  prejudice,  and  the  Lord  knows  that 
we've  got  to  have  newspapers  to  win  battles. 
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Get  busy.  Report  that  ''after  due  investigation,  the  committee  recommends  so 
and  so." 

It  may  seem  like  a  little  thing,  one  way  or  the  other.  Bnt  just  now  it  is  a  cloud  that 
obscures  the  sky;  and  I  predict  that  behind  that  cloud  there  will  be  some  Democrats 
sneak  into  Congress  this  fall  unless  action  is  taken  favorably  on  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  pulp. 

Yours,  lor  Republican  success, 

N.  W.  Huston,  Editor. 


Sastok  Sunday  Call, 

Alton,  Pa.,  May  10,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann: 

I  return  you  herewith  the  blank  you 'sent  me.  I  have  not  the  facts  conveniently  at 
hand  to  say  what  we  paid  for  news  from  1890  to  1900,  but  from  general  recollection 
we  paid  considerably  more  than  at  present.  My  last  contract  is  for  2.57  cents  a  pound 
delivered  in  Easton.  which  I  think  is  a  very  low  price.  I  differ  with  the  other  pub- 
lishers on  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp.  The 
price  of  paper  has  steadily  decreased,  but  the  price  of  labor  has  increased  at  least  50 
]>er  cent  in  the  last  six  years.  Better  leave  well  enough  alone.  There  is  too  much 
tinkering  with  the  laws. 

Yours,  J.  P.  Corrrxl. 

Ron,  N.  Y.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jakes  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Paper  and  Pulp  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives  y  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  8  asking  us  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions on  a  form  that  you  inclose,  and  in  connection  with  the  same  would  say  that  the 
milk  in  the  cocoanut  of  the  principal  one  of  the  questions  is  sour,  and  that  is  the  one 
which  submits  whether  the  publishing  interests  should  be  favored  "  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  paid,  and  labor 
employed  in  that  industry. '  *    The  question  does  not  fairly  cover  the  situation. 

We  believe  that  the  removal  of  tne  tariff  on  pulp  and  printing  paper  at  this  time 
would  benefit  all  parties  concerned.  The  manufacturers  have  taken  the  publishers  by 
the  throat  and  demanded  a  30  per  cent  increase  of  price.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
starved  the  market,  while  the  publishers  have  necessarily  curtailed  their  output  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  result  has  been  a  decreased  production,  a  stoppage  of  mills, 
and  a  throwing  of  labor  out  of  employment,  so  that  everybody  concerned  is  hurt. 

We  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  would  put  a  little  sense  into  the  heads  of  the 
manufacturers  and  they  would  begin  to  treat  their  customers  with  some  consideration 
instead  of  going  at  them  pirate  fashion. 

The  manufacturers  who  work  alone  the  line  of  a  square  deal  with  their  customers  on 
the  basis  of  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  are  the  ones  who  succeed  permanently,  while 
those  who  seek  to  grab  everything  in  sight  come  to  grief  sooner  or  later. 

If  you  want  to  3o  something  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  in  this  matter  we  submit 
that  you  should  pull  off  this  tariff. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Romb  Sentinel  Company, 

A.  G.  Kkssinobr,  President 


The  undersigned,  formerly  editor  and  proprietor  of  Woods  and  Waters,  until  recently 
published  in  New  York  City,  but  now  discontinued,  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  removing  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  or  print  paper,  so  far  as  protection  for 
publishers  is  concerned.  If  paper  costs  them  too  much  at  present,  why  can  they  not 
apply  the  very  simple  remedy  of  increasing  the  price  of  the  publications,  or  of 
reducing  their  size?  The  latter  course,  especially,  would  be  a  great  service  to  their 
readers,  as  all  periodicals  are  much  too  large  to  be  read  with  comfort. 

But  while  I  do  not  think  the  publishers  are  in  need  of  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment, our  forests  surely  are;  and  to  save  our  American  forests  from  destruction  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  remove  or  reduce  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  lumber. 

Harry  V.  Radford. 
North  Crbbk,  N.  Y.,  May  0, 1908. 
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JUDGB  COMPANY, 

New  York,  May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  have  your  circular  letter  inquiring  in  reference  to  our  use  of  news-print 
paper.  We  use  only  a  "  super  "  paper,  and  no  news  print.  There  has  been  a  moderate 
advance  in  the  price  of  super,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  justifies  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  wood  pulp  at  this  time,  if  that  removal  also  includes  the  duty  on  all  chemicals  and 
other  materials  entering  into  the jnanufacture  of  paper. 

Very  truly,  yours.  John  A.  Slrichbr. 

*  Thb  Daily  East  Liverpool  Tribune, 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  May  8, 1908. 

Jambs  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  who  seem  to 
have  complete  control  and  dictate  the  prices  at  which  news  print  shall  be  sold.  While 
we  buy  from  the  Cleveland  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
an  independent  mill  and  not  a  part  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  an  understanding,  for  whenever  the  International  raise  the  price,  the  mill 
wo  buy  from  does  the  same.  The  quotations  are  identical,  and  they  could  just  as  well 
make  the  price  4  or  5  cents  a  pound  as  the  price  they  are  now  selling  at.  Every  pound 
of  paper  we  have  used  since  1902  has  been  made  from  imported  Canadian  wood,  as 
there  is  no  available  wood  in  the  United  States  within  a  marketable  distance  of  the 
Cleveland  mills. 

All  the  forests  of  New  York  State,  Ohio,  and  southern  Michigan  have  been  depleted 
of  all  wood  suitable  to  make  newB  print.  What  timber  is  still  remaining  in  northern 
New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  is  controlled,  I  am  told,  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  the  men  interested  in  the  production  of  news  print.  This  will 
soon  be  worked  out,  and  Canadianlforests  will  certainly  have  to  furnish  the  wood  from 
which  to  make  news  print  after  the  next  two  or  three  years.  The  removing  of  the 
duty  will  certainly  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  newB  print 
from  now  on. 

I  am  a  Republican  and  a  protectionist  from  McKinley's  old  Congressional  district; 
but  as  we  have  no  longer  American  forests  to  protect,  1  see  no  reason  why  the  duty 
should  still  be  kept  on  wood  and, wood  pulp  or  lumber,  which  is  so  much  in  demand 
in  connection  witn  newspapers  and  American  homes. 

Very  courteously,  yours,  J.  H.  Simms, 

Editor  and  Publisher. 


Faroo,  N.  Dab.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

/  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dbar  Sir:  We  have  not  all  the  data  required  by  your  blank  and  therefore 
will  write  you  a  letter  covering  the  main  points. 

We  are  now  paying  12.62  per  hundred  pounds,  while  on  January  1, 1907,  we  were 
paying  $2.27,  and  the  freight  rate  is  5  cents  less  now  than  it  was  a'  that  time. 

These  prices  are  laid  down  in  Fargo. 

Answering  your  main  question  as  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff  oA  wood  pulp  and  un- 
bleached chemical  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  I  doubt  if  this  would  have  any  effect 
upon  the  price,  as  I  believe  that  the  paper  men  of  this  country  have  secured  control 
of  the  best  available  timber  for  paper  ana  pulp  manufacture  in  Canada  as  well  as  here. 

Whether  there  is  a  trust  or  not,  there  is  certainly  a  thorough  understanding  between 
the  manufacturers  of  white  paper  for  newspaper  use. 

Our  paper  is  Republican. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thb  Forum  Printing  Co., 

Per  H.  C.  Plumlet,  Manager. 


Savannah,  Ga.,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  various  circulars  and  inquiries.  Without  going 
to  the  trouble  of  filling  out  the  blank,  which  serves  to  lay  bare  our  private  business  lor 
several  years  past,  J  aesire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  a  trust  in  the  making  of 
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news-print  paper  and  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  be  the  first  step  toward 
improving  the  situation. 

I  have  noticed  your  interviews  and  cards  to  the  papers,  and  I  must  say  c.  ndidly 
that  I  do  not  believe  you  are  in  favor  of  improving  the  situation  that  way. 

I  will  not  follow  your  own  example  and  declare  that  the  whole  Congressional  inves- 
tigation is  a  "bluff,"  but  I  am  not  sanguine  of  any  real  results  from  tne  hearims  you 
hold  or  from  the  questions  you  ask. 
Youn,  very  truly, 

The  Savannah  Press. 
Pleasant  A.  Stovall, 

President. 


The  Boston  Post, 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  13, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Sdeet  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sis:  I  answer  your  request  of  May  8  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Inclosed  please  find  answers  to  all  of  your  inquiries,  duly  sworn  to. 
Also  you  will  please  find  inclosed  a  certified  copy  of  the  existing  white-paper  con- 
tract between  the  Post  Publishing  Company,  of  Boston.  Mass. ,  publishers  of  The  Boston 
Post,  and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  of  Maine,  said  contract  being  dated  January 
8, 1905,  and  running  three  to  five  years,  expiring  under  its  terms  July  5,  1908. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  A.  Grozier, 
Treasurer  Post  Publishing  Company, 


GBRT0TBD  COPT   WHITE   PAPER  CONTRACT  BETWEEN  P08T  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,    OP 
BOSTON,   AND  BERLIN   MILLS  COMPANY,   OF  MAINE,   EXPIRING  JULY  5,   1908. 

Agreement  made  this  18th  day  of  January,  1905,  between  the  Berlin  Mills  Company, 
a  corporation  duly  established  and  existing  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  herein* 
after  called  the  manufacturer,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Post  Publishing  Company, 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  hereinafter  called  the  purchaser,  party  of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth,  that  the  parties  hereto,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  and 
agreements  of  each  other,  and  of  the  sum  of  $1  and  other  good  and  valuable  consider- 
ation each  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 
do  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  each  other  as  follows,  that  is  to  say: 

First.  The  manufacturer  hereby  agrees  to  sell  and  furnish  to  the  purchaser,  and  the 
purchaser  hereby  agrees  to  purchase  and  take  from  the  manufacturer,  for  use  in  the 

Sublication  of  the  Boston  Post,  the  Boston  Sunday  Post,  or  any  publication  issued 
om  the  plant  of  the  Post  Publishing  Company  and  owned  and  controlled  by  it,  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass. ,  833  to  1,333  tons  of  paper  per  month 
during  the  period  from  July  5, 1905,  to  July  5, 1908,  at  the  price  and  upon  the  terms 
hereinafter  particularly  stated. 

The  said  paper  shall  be  of  substantially  the  same  average  quality  as  the  sample 
attached  to  this  contract  and  on  the  following  basis  of  weight,  viz:  24  by  36-32-500. 
width  of  rolls  to  be  67}  inches,  50f\  inches,  and  33}  inches,  and  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  manufacturer  to  the  purchaser  at  its  pressroom;  the  manufacturer  to  maintain 
in  Boston  at  all  times  two  weeks'  supply  of  all  sizes. 

Second.  The  purchaser  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer 
for  all  paper  to  De  furnished  and  delivered  under  this  agreement  $2.10  per  hundred 
pounds  (without  reference  to  a  production  basis),  actual  gross  weight  of  the  rolls  or 
bundles,  including  paper,  wrapper,  twine  and  cores.  The  paper  to  be  run  as  near 
to  the  ordered  weight  as  practicable.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  cash  (New 
York  exchange  or  its  equivalent)  on  the  25th  day  of  each  month  for  all  paper  delivered 
during  the  preceding  month. 

Cores  shall  be  credited  at  the  invoice  price  at  the  contract  point  of  delivery  for 
paper  when  a  bill  of  lading  showing  the  number  of  cores  shipped  is  received  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  any  balance  of  cores  not  returned  at  the  time  of  settlement  shall  be 
paid  for  by  the  purchaser  and  if  subsequently  returned  shall  be  credited  upon  the 
next  settlement. 
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All  claims  by  either  party  for  adjustment  of  discrepancies  of  any  kind  shall  be 
made  within  four  months  of  delivery. 

Third.  The  manufacturer  agrees  to  purchase  from  the  purchaser  at  75  cents  per  100 
pounds  such  white  waste  as  shall  come  from  paper  delivered  under  this  contract,  such 

Surchase  to  be  made  at  the  point  of  delivery  of  paper  upon  receipt  of  a  bill  of  lading  by 
le  manufacturer,  provided  that  such  waste  is  properly  packed,  and  no  allowance  shall 
be  made  for  paper  remaining  on  cores  returned. 

No  claims  for  damaged  paper  shall  be  entertained  by  the  manufacturer  unless  the 
purchaser  shall  state  in  his  receipt  for  the  goods  that  the  same  are  damaged,  and  shall 
immediately  advise  the  manufacturer  of  that  fact.  All  such  damaged  paper  shall  be 
kept  for  disposal  of  the  manufacturer. 

All  paper  required  by  the  purchaser  to  be  carried  in  storage  for  the  benefit  of  the 
purchaser  shall  be  at  its  expense,  and  shall  be  treated  as  actually  delivered  to  and 
owned  by  the  purchaser. 

Fourth.  In  case  the  manufacturer  shall  be  unable  at  any  time  to  make  and  supply, 
or  the  purchaser  shall  be  unable  to  take  and  use  said  paper,  in  consequence  of  strikes, 
fire,  explosion,  war,  the  acts  of  God,  or  the  public  enemy,  or  any  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  either  party,  the  manufacturer  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  purchaser  for  failure 
to  supply  such  paper;  nor  shall  the  purchaser  be  liable  to  the  manufacturer  for  failure 
to  take  such  paper  resulting  from  any  of  said  causes  during  the  period  of  disability. 

Fifth.  In  case  the  purchaser  shall  fail  to  pay  any  amounts  due  hereunder  or  any 
note  or  notes  given  in  settlement  at  maturity,  the  manufacturer  may  at  its  option,  can- 
cel this  contract  and  refuse  to  furnish  any  more  paper  hereunder,  and  declare  the  obli- 
gations of  the  purchaser  hereunder  due  forthwith,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  this 
contract,  but  the  purchaser  shall  remain  liable  to  the  manufacturer  for  all  loss  and 
damage  sustained  dv  reason  of  such  failure.  This  contract  shall  commence  on  the 
6th  day  of  July,  1905,  and  shall  terminate  on  the  5th  day  of  July,  1908. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Post  Publishing  Company, 
By  E.  A.  Grozier,  Treasurer. 

Berlin  Mills  Company, 
H.  J.  Brown,  Treasurer. 

Option  above  referred  to  in  letters  for  two  years  from  July  5, 1908,  was  exercised  and 
declined  and  rebate  paid,  making  rate  under  entire  contract  $1,975  per  100  pounds. 
Contract  therefore  expires  July  5,  1908. 

I  hereby  certify  that  above  is  an  accurate  copy  of  existing  contract  between  Post 
Publishing  Company,  of  jtaston,  and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  of  Maine. 

*  E.  A.  Grozier. 

SUTPOLK,  SB.: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  May,  1908. 

[seal.]  Cyrus  A.  Barrett, 

Notary  Public 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  18, 190S- 
Post  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  In  consideration  of  your  making  settlements  monthly  in  cash  on  the 
25th  day  of  each  month  for  all  paper  delivered  in  your  press  room  during  the  previous 
month,  we  hereby  agree  to  rebate  10  cents  per  100  pounds  from  price  stipulated  in 
contract  closed  with  you  this  day. 

We  further  agree  to  give  you  an  option  which  must  be  exercised  not  later  than 
November  1,  1907,  for  two  years'  additional  supply,  to  date  from  the  expiration  of 
this  contract  at  the  price  stipulated  in  this  contract,  which  option,  however,  we 
may  decline  by  rebating  to  you  21  cents  per  100  pounds  for  all  paper  furnished  you 
under  this  contract,  this  rebate  of  2\  cents  per  100  pounds  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
rebate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  above  mentioned. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Berlin  Mills  Company, 
H.  J.  Brown,  Treasurer. 
Accepted. 

Post  Publishino  Co., 
By  E.  A.  Grozier,  Treasurer. 
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Boston,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Manh,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dzajl  Sib:  We  publish  a  monthly  magazine  called  "The  Musician,"  and  the  pub- 
lication is  not  of  enough  importance  to  make  much  difference  with  the  benefits  the 
Government  receives  by  protecting  wood  pulp,  and  the  item  of  news  printing  paper 
does  not  enter  into  its  manufacture  at  all. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  instead  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp, 
it  should  be  advanced.  Not  because  we  believe  in  high  tariff,  but  we  believe  the 
only  people  who  will  benefit  through  a  reduction  of  tariff  are  the  inanufacturers  of 
the  paper.  In  other  words,  the  consumer  will  not  receive  a  reduction  of  prices,  and 
Undo  Sam  will  lose  the  revenue  now  obtained,  and  this  revenue  will  fall  into  the 
pockets  of  the  manufacturers. 

Conditions  are  such,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to  say  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
large  interests  are  always  benefited,  no  matter  what  the  consumer  pays. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Oltvbb  DrrsoN  Company, 
By  Chablbs  Bobzin, 

General  Manager. 

[Wyalnsing  Rocket,  Wyalnsing,  Fa.] 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  tariff  is  of  benefit  to  labor  in  this  instance* 

[Qu&kertown  Free  Press,  Qnakertown,  Fa.] 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  have  any  tariff  on  anything  which  the  United  States  can 
not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity. 

[Tines  and  Gazette,  Maooh  Chunk,  Pa.] 

Something  must  be  "done"  besides  us.  If  it  is  the  tariff,  it  should  come  off.  I 
think  there  is  a  "nigger,"  etc. 

[Jooroal-Tranflcript,  Franklin,  N.  H.] 

No;  most  emphatically,  no.  The  tariff  is  none  too  high.  Let  it  alone  and  let  the 
yellow  sheets  turn  green  with  rage. 

[The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Montgomery,  Ala.] 

I  believe  it  would  break  up  present  combination,  which  in  November  last  advanced 
my  price  $12  per  ton  for  this  year's  supply. 

(The  Montgomery  Journal,  Montgomery,  Ala.] 

We  think  the  publishing  interests  need  relief  in  the  price  of  paper  and  know  of  no 
other  way  except  to  put  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list. 

[The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  The  Evening  Telegram,  Bait  Lake  City,  Utah.] 

We  do  not  believe  the  tariff  has  much  to  do  with  the  case.  We  believe  the  labor 
situation  has  little.  We  believe  the  profits  of  the  mills  are  excessive  and  that  an 
increase  was  without  justification,  we  have  not  suffered  thus  far,  but  publishers 
generally  have. 

[Mr.  William  J.  Folk,  publisher  of  the  Waterbory  (Conn.)  Republican.] 

In  January,  1897,  while  en  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  News,  I  was  buying  paper  in  carload 
lots  (90  tons  a  year),  at  $1.80  a  hundredweight,  freight  paid  and  delivered  in  cellar. 
My  personal  experience  does  not  run  back  of  June  1,  1895.  In  1898  the  price  was 
jumped  to  $2.60  per  hundredweight  immediately  following  the  organization  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  which  assumed  our  contract.  #  *  *  We  believe 
that  the  present  duty  is  considerably  more  than  the  entire  labor  cost  per  ton.  Our 
authority  is  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Committee,  which  reports  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  newB  at 
$2.64. 

[Mr.  L.  A.  Sadler,  secretary  and  treasurer  Amherst  Pulp  Manufacturing  Company,  Bnowden,  Vs.] 

Our  mill  is  not  constructed,  and  we  will  not  proceed  further  until  the  matter  of 
tariff  revision  is  settled* 
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(The  Boston  Port,  Boston,  Ham.] 

I  believe  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  news  print  should  be  at  once  removed.  Believe 
such  action  would  ultimately  help  American  news-print  industry,  and  that  it  would 
not  injuriously  affect  wages  paid  and  labor  employed  in  that  industry.  Would  tend 
to  improve  condition  of  labor  in  publishing  industry. 

[Bona  of  America,  Taneytown,  Md— Fraternal.] 

If  the  reduction  of  tariff  will  reduce  cost  of  paper — yea.  It  is  worth  trying— in 
response  to  strong  demand. 

[Standard  Securities  Company,  Denver,  Colo.] 

I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  should  be  materially 
reduced  or  removed  altogether. 

[Bmmetaburg  Democrat!  Emmetsbuxg,  Iowa— Democratic.! 

No  earthly  excuse  for  tariff  on  pulp  or  paper.  We  pay  higher  prices  to  our  printer 
than  paper  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts  to  their  workmen. 

[The  Standard,  Keokuk,  Iowa— Independent.) 

No;  I  am  a  strong  protectionist  as  a  principle  in  economics,  regardless  of  any  one 
draft  on  my  pocketbook,  believing  that,  on  the  whole,  protection  spells  prosperity. 

(The  Manchester  Democrat,  Manchester,  Iowa— Democratic] 

I  do  not  know  just  what  the  present  tariff  is  on  wood  pulp  and  paper,  but  I  believe 
that  the  manufacturers  of  paper  in  this  country  combine  and  conspire  to  destroy  com- 
petition and  compel  the  users  of  paper  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  price  for  the  product  of 
their  mills;  and  for  that  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wood  pulp 
and  competition  than  the  manufacturer  is  to  protection. 

[Lutheran  Observer,  Lancaster,  Pa.— Religious  weekly.]  x 

I  do  not  believe  that  if  the  tariff  was  removed  that  any  change  made  in  the  price  of 
paper  would  hold  for  three  months.  The  tariff  has  little  effect  on  the  price  of  paper 
in  my  estimation. 

[Mr.  John  P.  Brown,  editor  Arborculture,  Carney,  Ala.] 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  May  7, 1  will  say  that  broader  grounds  than  the  interests 
of  a  publisher  demand  the  removal  of  all  tariffs  on  wood,  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  other 
articles  of  wood.  Ten  more  years  will  see  the  end  of  southern  forest.  Fifteen  years 
will  be  the  limit  of  all  the  commercial  forest  of  the  United  States.  Open  the  doors 
for  free  timbers  as  quickly  as  possible  if  you  would  have  this  time  limit  extended. 

[Chicago  Daily  Journal^  Chicago,  111.— Independent  Republican.] 

Ta  iff  should  be  removed  at  once.  It  operates  to  burden  consumers — does  not 
affect  wages  of  those  employed  in  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  another  collection,  headed  "General 
comments  relative  to  the  inquiry,"  which  may  be  inserted  in  the 
record: 

GENERAL  COMMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  INQUIRY. 
[The  Lumber  World,  21  Quincy  street,  Chicago,  IB.] 

Don't  believe  it  would  make  much  difference.  Paper  is  high  because  of  recent 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  pulp  wood. 

[Jackson  County  Journal,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.— Republican.] 

The  paper  trust  needs  no  protection.  The  labor  unions  will  care  for  the  wages  end 
of  the  proposition.    It  is  time  something  was  done. 

[The  Enterprise,  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.— Republican.] 

I  do  know  that  the  paper  trust  is  a  menace  to  the  country.  Prices  have  been  soar- 
ing up  and  up  and  there  is  no  telling  where  they  will  stop.  1  believe  something  should 
be  done,  but  I  can  not  say  what.  I  will  have  to  leave  the  matter  to  your  committee 
to  decide. 
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(The  Peablo  StaisJoarnal,  Pueblo,  Colo.— Independent] 
Our  knowledge  of  the  situation  warrants  us  in  stating  that  we  know  the  price  of 
•tjimpage,  the  cost  of  making  wood  pulp,  and  the  cost  of  making  print  paper  lias  not 
Increased  during  the  past  three  years. 

[The  Union  Label,  Ban  Jose,  CaX— Union  Labor.] 

Apparently  the  increased  cost  of  print  paper  is  not  fixed  by  the  tariff.    Apply  the 
remedy  where  it  is  needed. 

(Mr.  Chaa.  F.  Warner,  editor  Herald,  Northampton,  Mass.] 
The  foregoing  is  a  leading,  sophistically  put  question,  which  shows  that  the  com- 
mittee is  dishonestly  biased,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  such  * 
reduction  of  duty  need  affect  labor  at  all,  except  as  employees  insist  on  preserving 
,.  •  *     »  at  old  figures,  whether  or  no. 


Coopbrbtown,  N.  Y.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C 

Dbab  Sir:  We  herewith  send  you  a  carefully  prepared  statement  as  requested 
In  addition  to  the  facts  given  on  this  form  we  should  also  like  to  add  that  the  most 
trying,  expensive,  and  annoying  part  of  the  whole  situation  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half  has  been  the  met  that  a  publisher  could  not  get  prices  or  quotations  from  the 
great  majority  of  mills  making  news  paper  that  he  sought  to  deal  with.  The  writer 
has  been  buying  print  paper  for  this  firm  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  nearly,  and  during 
all  that  time  this  publishing  firm  has  been  one  that  made  a  point  of  discounting  its 
bills,  so  that  the  reputation  for  good  pay  and  fair  dealing  was  strictly  first-class.  Up 
to  within  the  last  two  years  or  so  we  could  write  any  manufacturer  of  news  paper  and 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  try  and  get  us  as  customers.  But  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  it  has  been  a  very  different  story,  the  majority  of  mills  simply  writing  back 
that  their  output  was  sola  out  for  the  coming  year.  It  happens  that  a  brother  of  the 
writer  is  a  traveling  man  for  a  big  supply  house  that  Bells  supplies  to  nearly  all  the 


not  sold  out  but  that  they  were  hungry  for  orders  and  laying  off  many  employees  for 
the  lack  of  them.  Hardly  anything  can  be  more  exasperating  for  a  man  in  business 
than  to  find  such  a  combination  of  manufacturers  as  this,  among  whom  they  had 
divided  up  the  territory,  and  only  a  few  manufacturers  out  of  a  great  many  will  quote 
a  given  consumer. 

Another  very  trying  condition  under  the  existing  regime  is  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  the  paper  furnished  and  the  service  on  all  points  is  vastly  poorer  than  it  was  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  endeavors,  we  have  found  it  practically 
impossible  to  get  the  quality  of  paper  that  we  used  to  get  only  five  or  six  years  ago. 
The  writer  has  spent  a  great  many  days  of  his  life  in  news  mills,  has  superintended 
the  making  of  a  peat  many  carloads  of  this  grade  of  paper  for  our  business,  and  knows 
thoroughly  that  tnis  failure  to  give  quality  and  service  nowadays  is  not  due  to  a  change 
in  methods  of  making  or  any  cause  except  the  indifference  of  the  manufacturer  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  pleases  the  customer. 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  trust  combination  is  the  effect  on  the  employees 
themselves.  For  several  years  the  writer  was  accustomed  to  go  to  one  of  the  big  mills 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  and  stay  in  the  machine  rooms  while  certain  lots 
of  paper  were  being  made.  This  work  was  repeated  on  many  occasions,  and  we  always 
secured  fine  service,  extra  fine  paper,  and  could  not  but  note  the  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  mill.  Then  the  nrst  combination  was  formed  which  took  in  the  Inter- 
national Company  and  other  mills,  and  within  two  years  from  that  period  the  writer 
could  not  help  but  notice  the  great  change  in  the  discipline  and  standard  of  work  in 
the  very  same  mill,  and  that,  too,  with  the  very  same  men  in  charge.  The  best  and 
most  trusted  men  in  this  mill  said  to  the  writer  candidly  that  they  had  lost  interest 
in  the  work,  pride  in  their  mill  and  its  output,  and  did  not  care  very  much  whether 
they  took  pains  or  no  cine*  the  trust  had  begun  to  run  things.  They  explained  this 
and  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  they 
were  treated. 

We  wish  to  say  in  closing  that  so  far  as  this  house  goes  we  are  dead  in  earnest  in  seek- 
ing a  change  of  conditions.  If  the  present  administration  or  the  present  Members  of 
Congress  will  not  no  something  to  give  relief,  then  we,  for  one,  shall  do  all  we  can  by 
fair  means  and  an  open  and  earnest  discussion  of  the  question,  to  bring  such  a  change 
in  our  Representatives  that  they  will  give  relief  from  the  present  almost  unbearable 
conditions. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Crist,  Scott  &  Parbhall. 

A.  H.  Crist, 
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The  Paducah  Evening  8un, 
Paducah,  Ky.,  May  9, 1908. 
Jambs  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C.  • 

Dbab  Sib:  I  am  glad  to  send  you  the  affidavit  you  request,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
furnish  you  any  additional  information  you  may  desire,  which  we  may  possess. 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  and  furnish  us  any 
relief  that  you  can,  as  the  newspaper  business  is  indeed  a  perilous  one  just  now.  We 
are  sustaining  great  losses  in  volume  of  advertising  and  circulation,  yet  have  to  bear 
an  absurd  increase  in  paper,  in  addition  to  almost  equally  as  absurd  increases  in 
every  department. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  J.  Paxton,  General  Manage. 


Thb  Habbodsbubo  Herald, 
Earrodsburg,  Ky.,  May  8, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  We  regret  we  can  not  give  you  connected  and  detail  statement  for  the 
entire  period  requested.  The  writer  has  been  a  member  of  the  buying  committee 
for  the  league  for  some  time,  and  is  satisfied  that  some  one  is  responsible  for  the  alarm, 
ing  condition  in  the  price  of  news.  Some  one  away  up  caused  an  estimate  to  be  made 
of  the  probable  amount  of  news  needed  for  1907,  and  for  the  one  end.  it  has  seemed 
to  us.  tnat  of  drying  up  the  supply.  The  mills  are  so  arbitrary  with  tne  dealers  as  to 
say  "help  yourself.       We  hopeiouelief  at  your  hands. 

Yours,  truly,  Pulliam  A  Hutton. 

Franklin  Democrat, 
Franklin,  Ind.,  May  14, 1908. 
Mr.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Sir:  Your  belated  inquiry  has  been  received  and  questions  propounded 
herewith  answered. 

It  is  evident  your  questions  are  not  designed  to  show  any  sincere  attempt  to  accom- 
plish any  good.  They  come  at  too  late  a  date.  I  trust  the  American  publishers  and 
all  interested  will  not  be  blind  to  this  fact  and  treat  your  course  with  the  contempt  it 
deserves. 

It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  know  that  the  paper  trust  objects  to  the  removal  of  the 
duty  to  convince  you  that  the  publishers  have  a  just  cause  for  grievance. 

A  postponement  will  enable  tne  trust  to  become  so  widespread  in  its  grasp  as  to  reach 
the  entire  output.  Then  it  will  have  no  objection,  in  fact,  will  desire  the  removal  of 
the  duty.    You  by  your  course  are  aiding  on  to  this  condition. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  N.  Cbecbait. 


Granbuby,  Tex.,  May  9, 1908. 
Mr.  Jambs  R.  Mann. 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Trade. 

Dbab  Sib:  Your  list  of  questions  received;  but  I  decline  to  be  a  party  to  such  a 
farce  as  you  are  chairman  of.  We  expect  nothing  of  your  committee  but  another 
Garfield  report.  If  Congress  desired  to  give  us  any  relief  it  would  have  joined  with 
John  Sharp  Williams,  z  ou  know  we  have  a  government  by  corporations,  and  your 
committee  is  only  in  keeping  with  your  other  investigation  farces. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  A.  Button, 
Publisher  Graphic-Democrat 

Thb  Record, 
YorhvUle,  III.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  Do  not  think  the  matter  of  enough  moment  to  me  to  make  an  affidavit. 
I  am  a  revisionist,  as  are  many  of  us  country  people,  but  you  folks  seem  inclined  to 
sit  down  on  us. 

I  want  to  commend  your  action  in  matter  of  medals  for  the  bishops.  Have  been  a 
Methodist  for  forty  years,  but  think  your  position  right.  There  is  too  much  public 
money  fooled  away  on  fads  and  foolishness.  This  paper-pulp  investigation  is  one 
of  them* 

Yours,  respectfully,  Jno.  R.  Marshall, 
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TBS  PtTTSBUttQH  POST, 

Pittsburg,  Mag  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  B.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation,  Washington,  D.  C 

My  Dbar  8m:  Inclosed  find  the  information  desired  in  your  circular  of  the  8th 
instant. 

I  have  been  out  of  the  city  twice  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter;  this,  together 
with  rather  a  reluctant  feeling  to  disclose  the  private  contracts  of  my  business  to  a 
committee  appointed  by  Congress  to  make  a  report  upon  an  important  matter,  which 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  already  stated  will  not 
be  changed  during  this  session,  will  account  lor  my  want  of  promptness. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Albert  J.  Babe,  President 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  a  number  of  letters  and  documents 
relating  to  the  alleged  combination  and  increase  in  price,  as  follows: 

Nashyillb,  Tbnn.,  Mag  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jakes  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkar  Sir:  I  want  to  thank  you  very  earnestly  for  sending  the  blame  with  the 
request  for  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  paper,  but  I  have  not  bought  any  white 
paper  for  newspaper  purposes  for  severalvears.  My  printing  is  done  mainly  by 
the  Kramer  Printing  Company,  this  city.  The  Southern  Publishing  Association,  this 
city,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Titus,  ClarkBville,  Tenn.  These  parties  all  complain  at  the  con- 
stantly increasing  cost  of  white  paper,  and  they  make  a  complaint  whicn,  in  my  opinion, 
is  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  advanced  prices  of  paper.  They  say  positively  that 
only  a  limited  supply  of  paper  can  be  had  at  one  time,  and  their  orders  must  be  placed 
months  ahead  in  order  to  secure  the  quantities  of  paper  needed  in  their  business.  I 
am  sure  the  manufacturers  of  white  paper  have  an  agreement  whereby  they  will  not 
nil  orders  in  any  degree  of  promptness,  and  this  is  a  very  great  annoyance,  especially 
to  publishers  and  printers  with  small  capital. 

Sincerely,  yours,  *  Clauds  J.  Bbll. 

RELATING  TO  "PBICES"  AND   "COMBINATIONS." 

Kingilan,  Kans.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jab.  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  at  hand,  and  in  reply  will  say,  with  specific 
reference  to  the  last  Question  asked,  that  if  the  facts  submitted  are  correct  there  is  a 
mighty  big  tempest  in  a  mighty  little  teapot  about  this  tariff.  The  ocean  has  been 
lashed  into  a  fury  in  order  to  drown  a  mosquito. 

Now,  we  wonder,  if  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  but  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound 
and  that  on  print  paper  but  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  why  the  paper  trust 
is  making  all  this  tremendous  to-do  about  its  abolition.  An  ordinary  observer 
would  think  that  such  a  trifling  duty  could  not  possibly  be  much  protection  to  this 
"infant  industry,'1  and  its  abolition  could  not  possibly  either  do  the  publishers  any 
material  good  or  the  trust  any  material  harm.  Yet  here  the  latter  is  going  to  mighty 
expense  to  furnish  us  poor  benighted  newspaper  men  with  free  matter  to  print  in 
defense  of  that  measly  little  tariff.  And  we  can  only  guess  what  tremendous  pres- 
sure the  trust  is  bringing  to  bear  on  you  Congressmen  just  now  in  order  to  keep  you 
from  grantingthe  wish  of  a  hundred  thousand  sober,  well-informed,  thinking  business 
men  of  these  United  States. 

We  only  know  that  in  the  past  few  years  the  price  of  paper  has  doubled.  We  know 
that  the  tariff  is  sufficient  to  Keep  out  foreign  paper,  whatever  its  figure  may  be,  and 
that  its  abolition  would  admit  foreign  paper  and  put  the  paper  business  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

The  tariff  all  along  the  line  is  no  longer  a  political  issue.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
common  sense.  And  either  that  tariff  will  be  revised  now  or  Congress  will  be  re- 
vised in  November.  We  are  getting  ready  out  West  here  to  make  a  change  of  person- 
nel in  the  Washington  representation,  and  from  what]we  can  learn,  -the  same  determina- 
tion obtains  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  asinine  folly  of  considering  "the 
glory  of  the  party"  for  the  private  benefit  of  the  trusts  is  rapidly  dawning  on  the 
people. 

On  general  principles  it  would  be  a  wise  if,  say,  unimportant  thine  to  do.  to  gratify 
the  wish  of  these  many  publishers,  who  are  not  born  fools  either,  and  abolish  all  tariff 
on  all  paper  material  and  manufactured  paper  of  all  kinds.    The  trust,  which  ships 
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its  wares  across  the  seas  and  competes  with  the  foreign  paper  manufacturers  on  their 
own  native  soil,  can  not  possibly  oe  much  injured  by  the  competition  of  that  foreign 
manufacturer  coming  into  American  markets.  The  taking  off  of  the  tariff  would 
not  hurt  the  trust  much,  if  what  the  trust  says  about  its  insignificance  is  true.  Why 
not,  therefore,  just  let  the  people  have  their  way? 

These  statements  represent  the  undercurrent  of  sentiment  among  the  newspaper 
men  whose  views  upon  the  question  we  gather  through  our  hundreds  of  exchanges. 
Very,  truly  yours, 

Thb  Journal. 


Eau  Glairs,  Wis.,  May  8, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Paper  and  Ptdp  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  May  6.  we  herewith  inclose  sworn  statement 
regarding  prices  paid  by  the  Eau  Claire  Leader  for  paper.  During  a  portion  of  the  year 
1905  we  purchased  paper  from  the  General  Paper  Company  (known  at  that  time  as  the 
trust),  paying  12.40  and  $2.45.  During  the  existence  of  the  General  Paper  Company, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  prices  advanced  from  |2.10  to  $2.45.  I  am  informed  by 
my  father  that  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  possibly  a  haft 
dozen  years  or  more,  he  purchased  paper  at  $1.59,  buying  it  from  the  Dells  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  of  this  city;  that,  ne  claimed,  was  the  lowest  for  which  he  ever  pur- 
chased paper.  After  the  formation  of  the  General  Paper  Company  we  paid  much 
higher  for  paper  than  before.  Unfortunately  I  can  not  find  any  of  our  old  bills,  as  all 
of  the  old  bills  were  destroyed  during  the  reconstruction  of  our  office. 

During  the  summer  of  1905  we  were  paying  $2.40  and  $2.45  per  hundred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company;  the  orders  had  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Paper  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago; that  company  in  turn  sent  the  order  to  the  Dells  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Eau 
Claire.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  delivered  to  our  office  from  the 
mill  in  this  city,  we  had  no  business  relations  with  them,  all  of  the  business  being  trans- 
acted through  the  General  Paper  Company  of  Chicago. 

During  the  summer  of  1997  a  traveling  man  in  my  office,  discussing  the  print-paper 
proposition,  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  told  him  that  we  were  paying  $2.45.  He 
saia,  "Why,  don't  you  know  that  there  has  been  a  break  in  white  print?"  I  tele- 
phoned the  mill  in  this  city  and  was  informed  that  there  was  no  break  in  the  market 
and  that  the  tendency  was  higher  and  would  probably  go  to  $2.55.  Not  being  satisfied, 
I  wired  many  manufacturers  and  wholesale  houses  for  quotations.  The  result  was  that 
I  secured  a  quotation  from  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company,  of  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  of 
$2  per  hundred  f .  o.  b.  Eau  Claire,  the  manufacturer  having  to  pay  21}  cents  freight. 
This,  as  against  $2.45,  was  a  remarkable  drop.  The  Cheboygan  Paper  Company  served 
us  for  two  years  at  this  rate.  In  1907,  when  we  asked  the  Cneybogan  Paper  Company 
to  renew  the  contract,  they  quoted  us  a  price  of  $236  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  at  Cheboygan. 
This  would  make  the  paper  $2.57$  to  us. 

I  wrote  practically  every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  also  every  wholesale 
house,  for  quotations,  but  received  very  few  quotations,  nearly  all  of  the  mills  replying 
that  they  were  running  capacity  and  were  not  open  to  make  a  contract.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  advised  me  to  buy  from  our  local  mill.  Our  local  mill  quoted  us  $2.40  on  a 
contract  of  150  tons.    We  closed  at  this. 

During  the  time  we  purchased  from  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company  that  concern 
wrote  us  several  times  that  they  were  an  independent  mill  and  were  not  affiliated  with 
the  General  Paper  Company  and  that  they  would  continue  to  be  independent.  From 
different  paper  men  who  have  called  on  me  from  time  to  time  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Cheboygan  mill  had  later  become  affiliated  with  the  newer  paper  combine  and  that  was 
the  occasion  for  their  advance  in  paper. 

I  herewith  inclose  a  number  of  bills  showing  prices  of  paper  at  various  times  during 
the  past  few  years.  Note  in  particular  the  price  paid  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company 
and  the  fact  that  that  company  paid  the  freight  on  the  paper  shipped  us.  The  paper 
indicated  in  the  other  bills  was  delivered  from  a  mill  in  the  city  of  Eau  Claire. 

Any  further  information  that  we  can  give  you  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Lxader  Publishing  Co., 
By  H.  M.  Atkinson. 
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No. 


Dbxls  Paps*  axo  Ptlp  Co.. 

£b»  Char*,  ITit,,  SaiiMry  4,  1903. 


fibtf  lo  the  hernia  PubHehmg  Cb. ,  Ctty. 
3  per  cent  thirty  days. 


u* 

— 

4 

i 

CounL  ■ 

• 

Gnd«. 

i 
Weights 

• 
Plto*.     Amount. 

■ 

a 
* 

* 

a 
a 

ao 
ao 

Print... 
do.. 

s&ta 

2.89 

• 

a 

3*2* 

I2.4D 

an.u 

In  full:  12/13    23733  Cont. 
January  8. 1906. 
Pad  February  5, 1903. 


Dklls  Papbr  A  Puxp  Co. 

No.  8396. 
Cheboygan  Papbr  Company, 

Cheboygan,  Mick.,  January  tl,  1907. 


Sold  to  Leader  PubUehbng  Co.,  Eau  Clair*,  Wis. 

Shipped  to  same. 

Terms,  net  cash,  payable  in  New  York  or  Chicago  exchange. 

No  discount  allowed  on  freight. 

Va  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Co.    Oar  P.  R.  R.  90299. 


RoOa. 

Sim*. 

Grade. 

Weight. 

JrTIDB. 

Amount 

6 

a 

Tan 
Net 

35" 
70" 

2 
2 

2,69 
28,133 

• 

a.  oo 

$506.40 

30,822 
1,052 

29,770 

Basis  24  x  36-33/500. 
Paid,  March  5,  1907. 


January  25, 1907. 
freight. 


Chbbotoan  Papbr  Compact, 

Cheboygan,  Mich* 


No.  3050. 
Chbbotoan  Papbr  Company, 

Cheboygan,  Mich.,  October  16, 1906 


Sold  to  Leader  Publishing  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wie. 

Shipped  to  same. 

Terms,  net  cash,  payable  in  New  York  or  Chicago  exchange. 

No  discount  allowed  on  freight. 

Via  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Co.    Car  W.  C.  14536. 


Roll*. 

Size. 

Grade. 

Weight. 

Price, 

Amount. 

10 

a 

Ten 
Not 

53" 
70" 

2 
2 

8,468 
37,240 

a.  00 

8885.01 

45,717 
1,404 

44,263 

Bads  24  x  36-33/600. 
Paid,  November  13. 1906. 
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October  22, 1906. 
freight. 


Customer's  No.  12/7. 


Cheboygan  Paper  Co., 

Cheboygan,  Jflck. 


No.  2242. 


Cheboygan  Papebj  Company, 

Cheboygan,  Mich.,  January  £6,  1906. 


Sold  to  Leader  Publiihing  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wiimi 

♦ 

Shipped  to  same. 

Terms:  Net,  thirty  days. 

No  discount  allowed  on  freight. 

Via  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Company.    Car,  G.  T.  10152. 


Rons. 

Size. 

Grade. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Amount. 

36 
16 

Tan 

70" 
63" 

2 
2 

36,026 
12,612 

60,438 
1,878 

82.00 

8761.80 
84.77 

Net 

88,066 

676.63 

Bads,  24x36—32/500. 
Paid,  February  21,  1906. 
freight. 


Customer's  No.  9/22. 


No.  2023. 

Cheboygan  Papbb  Company, 

Cheboygan,  Mich.,  November  l, 190$. 


Sold  to  Leader  PubliMng  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wit. 

Shipped  to  same. 

Terms:  Net  cash. 

No  discount  allowed  on  freight. 

VialLC.  SooLine-W.  C.    Car,  M.  C.  53072. 


Rolla. 

Slae. 

Grade. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Amount. 

18 
18 

Tan 

70" 
68" 

2 
2 

21,620 
16,078 

• 

87,607 
1,260 

82.00 

8726.94 

Net 

86,847 

Basis.  24  x  36-32/500. 
freight 
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Tour  ocder  No.  7/5. 

Mm  order  No.  17014. 
Our  order  No.  54160. 
From  No.  12. 


Invoice  No.  58319. 
Gbnsral  Papbb  Company, 
Ctoooo,  IB.,  Jii%  if,  1904* 


£oU  to  lis 


Company,  Sou  Claws,  Wit. 


Teems  thirty  days  net.  If  this  invoice  is  remitted  lor  on  or  before  thirty  days 
from  date  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  allowed:  all  invoices  to  be  settled  monthly  by 
cash;  payable  in  funds  currant  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Grmde. 

Bobs. 

SUa. 

Vtt. 

Ct 

Weight 

pirn. 

Amount 

ft 

52|*» 

32 

100 

FMMdf. 

3,713 

32.40 

Mall 

F.  o.  b.  milL 


No.  4989. 
Dblls  Paper  &  Pulp  Co., 

Eau  Claire,  Wu.,  Monk  if,  19tf. 


Sold  to  The  Leader  Pub.  Co.,  City. 


Via  by  team. 

F.  o.  d.  Eau  Claire. 

Terms:  3  per  cent,  thirty  days. 


Boot. 

On. 

Wt 

Ct. 

Oxide. 

Weight. 

Price. 

• 

Amount. 

9 

70" 

0 

an 

Print... 

Penadt. 
2,310 

32.46 

356.60 

April  1,  1907. 
Paid  April  9f  1907. 


Your  order  No.  12/15. 
Mm  order  No.  15752. 
Our  order  No.  45215. 
Shipped  via  team. 


Dblls  Papbr  &  Pulp  Co., 
By  J.  A.  Filp,  Cottar. 

Invoice  No.  51549. 

General  Papbb  Company, 
Chicago,  III.,  February  13, 1904. 


Sold  to  The  Leader  Co.,  Eau  Clave,  Wu. 

Terms,  thirty  days  net.  If  this  invoice  is  remitted  for  on  or  before  thirty  days 
from  date,  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  allowed;  all  invoices  to  be  settled  monthly  by  cash, 
payable  in  funds  current  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Grade. 

Bundle*. 

8116. 

Weight 

Price, 

Amount 

Print 

31 

61J" 

Pound*. 
3,817 

32.33 

383.70 

Basis,  35x44. 
F.  o.  b.  milL 
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Your  order  No.  10/4. 
Mfll  older  No.  17638. 
Our  order  No.  58054. 
Shipped  via  team. 
From  No.  12. 


Invoice  No.  67483. 


GSNSRAL  PaPBB  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  III.,  Jauncoy  24, 1906. 


Sold  to  Ecu  Claire  Leader,  Eau  Clave,  Wu. 

Terms,  thirty  days  net.  If  this  invoice  is  remitted  for  on  or  before  thirty  days  from 
date  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  allowed;  all  invoices  to  be  settled  monthly  by  cash,  pay- 
able in  funds  current  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Grade. 

Bolls. 

Size. 

Wt. 

Weight. 

Price. 

4 

3 

52|" 
85 

S3 

Pound*. 
2,980 
1,082 

$2.40 

4,042 

197.01 

F.*o.  b.  mill. 
3"  iron  cores. 

Thb  Norway  Advertiser, 

Norway,  Me.,  May  9, 1908. 

There  is  no  competition  in  prices  and  no  reasonable  accommodation,  even  in  inde- 
pendent mills.    You  pay  the  prices  and  get  the  paper  when  they  see  nt  to  ship  it. 
Very,  etc., 

F.  W.  Saxborjt. 


The  Conservative, 
OarroUton,  Miss.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jakes  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  1  inclose  you  question  sheet,  filled  out  in  full  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, which  I  hope  will  be  of  some  service  to  you  in  your  investigation. 

As  you  will  see.  we  small  country  weeklies  are  the  ones  who  are  really  very  seriously 
affected,  as  the  big  dailies  get  their  paper  50  to  90  per  cent  cheaper  than  we,  and 
take  us  all  together,  we  use  as  much  if  not  more  paper  than  the  dailies.  If  we  could 
buy  paper  for  $2.90  we  would  think  ourselves  rich  and  getting  it  cheap;  but  now, 
my,  we  can  hardly  buy  it. 

Yours,  truly,  L  L.  Murpht. 


Spring  price  list,  1908. 
E.  C  Palmer  A  Co.,  Ltd. 

NEWS. 


(Prloe  per  100  pounds,  S3 .76.] 
[Put  up  In  2-ream  bundles,  600  sheets  to  the  ream.   Soft  folded.] 


Blxe. 

Weight. 

Price  per 
ream. 

Blxe. 

Weight. 

Price  per 
ream. 

20x20. 

20-pound 

$0.75 

.06 

.06 

1.16 

24x86  

26x4a 

$1.80 

22x30. 

25-pound 

40-pound • 

1.60 

22x31.. 

26-pound 

60-pound 

1.80 

22x32 , , 
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flTANDABD. 

(Pilot  per  100  pounds,  88J8.) 

(aeoountMght  weight) . 88.85 

(Pat  up  In  2-ream  bundles,  500  sheets  to  the  ream;  long  soft  fold.   Size  24x36;  also  in  quires.] 


Sis*. 

Weight 
per  ream. 

Site. 

Weight 
per  ream. 

30x26. 

Pounds. 
20 
26 
26 

26  and  30 
31 

Pounds. 
82  and  85 

22x80. 

26x40. 

40 

22X8L 

28x42. 

50 

22x32, 

80x44. 

45  and  60 

24x85. 

86x48. 

62 

We  can  often  make  more  favorable  prices  on  standing  orders  and  contracts  for  con- 
siderable  quantities.    Ask  for  quotations.  • 


NEWS. 


(Put  up  In  about  200-pound  bundles,  600  sheets  to  the  ream.    Put  up  flat  in  frames.] 


Weight. 


20  pounds. 
26  pounds. 
26  pounds. 
80  pounds. 


Price  per 
ream. 


80.85 
1.06 
LIO 
L20 


Bice. 


,24x36 
26x40 
80x44 


Weight 


85  pounds. 
40  pounds. 
50  pounds. 


Price  per 
ream. 


81.45 
1.66 
2.10 


8TANDASD. 

[Price  per  100  pounds,  88  JO.] 
80x44,  46-pound 83.60 

(Pot  up  In  2-ream  bundles,  600  sheets  to  the  ream;  long  soft  fold.   Size  24x86;  also  m  Quires.] 


Sice. 

Weight 
per  ream. 

Size. 

Weight 
per  ream. 

20x26 

Pounds. 
20 
25 
26 

26  and  30 
81 

24x86 

Pound*. 
82  and  35 

22x80 

26x40 

40 

22x81 

50 

32x82 

80x44. i 

45  and  50 

24x86     ,..,. 

85x48 

62 

We  can  often  make  more  favorable  prices  on  standing  orders  and  contracts  for  con- 
siderable quantities.    Ask  for  quotations. 

8ummer,  1907. 
E.  0.  Palmbb  A  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La* 

NEWS, 


(Put  up  tn  about  200-pound  bundles,  600  sheets  to  the  ream.    Put  up  flat  In  frames.] 

a* 

Weight. 

Price  per 
ream. 

8ise. 

Weignt. 

Price  per 
ream 

20x26 

80.86 
1.06 
L10 
L20 

24x86.... 

26x40.... 
80x44.... 

81.46 

23x80 

26-pound 

LOS 

Xiz81 

2&-pound... ...... ........ 

2.10 

8*83 
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No.  L 
Have  temporarily  cat  out  No.  1  news.    It  will  probably  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


(Price  per  100  pounds,  S&25.] 
c  40, 86  pounds,  and  80  z  44, 46  pounds 88.86 

[Pot  up  In  2-ream  bandies,  600  sheets  to  the  ream;  long,  soft  fold.    Size  24  x  36;  also  In  quires.] 


8lze. 

Weight  per 
ream. 

Sice. 

Weight  pet 
laam. 

20x26 

Povndt. 
20 
25 
25 
26 
81 

24x86 

Pownds. 
32  and  86 

22x80 

26x40 

35  and  40 

22x31 

28x42 

60 

80x44 

46  and  60 

62 

We  can  often  make  more  favorable  prices  on  standing  orders  and  contracts  for  con- 
siderable quantities.    Ask  for  quotations. 

Fall,  1907,  price  list. 

The  following  changes  in  prices  will  be  found  in  this  issue: 

Page. 

Newspaper 6 

Poster  paper : c 7 

Cut  dodgers 7 

Book  papers 9-11 

Note  and  letter  heads 40-42 

Billheads 43 

Statement  heads 44 

Crane's  typewriter  papers 58 

Straw  boards 59 

Wrapping  paper , 64-66-66 

Twines....: 63 

Springfield  oval  toilet :... 

Leader  letter  files 

Old  metal 


:...       67 

75 

78 

Discounts. — Note  special  discounts  where  shown.  In  addition  we  allow  2  per  cent 
cash  in  ten  days  on  all  items  shown  in  this  price  list.  All  bills  payable  in  New  Orleans 
or  New  York  exchange. 

Notice. — Customers,  will  save  themselves  and  us  much  annoyance  by  giving  plain 
directions  as  to  shipping  orders;  for  instance,  it  is  as  easy  to  say  " Freight "  or  "Express 
me  goods  ordered,  as  it  is  to  say  "Ship."  When  you  say  "Ship,"  we  have  to  guess 
what  form  of  shipment  you  desire. 

Credit. — If  you  have  bad  no  previous  dealings  with  us,  supply  us  with  available 
references,  and  then  allow  us  sufficient  time  to  obtain  from  them  information  as  to  your 
financial  standing.  If,  being  unknown  to  us,  you  desire. immediate  shipment  of  goods, 
accompany  your  order  with  a  remittance  covering  same,  or  enough  money  to  cover 
transportation  charges  in  both  directions,  when  we  will  send  C.  O.  D. 

We  pay  the  freight  on  orders  for  type,  brass  rule,  and  similar  material  amounting  to 
$20  net  or  more,  not  including  macninerv,  wood  goods,  or  paper  stock. 

Check  your  goods. — The  responsibility  tor  an  error  in  shipping  paper  of  different  size, 
weight,  or  quality  than  was  intended  is  wholly  upon  receiver  of  the  shipment,  if  he 
uses  paper  thus  sent,  or  any  part  of  it. 

We  insure  delivery  on  all  mail  orders,  adding  cost  (5  cents  each)  to  invoice. 


Nbw  Jersey  Fbszb  Zbittjng, 

Newark,  N.  J.,  May  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Jamb*  R.  Mann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  I  am  returning  to  you  the  question  blank  submitted  by  you  in 
the  matter  of  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation.    In  addition  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
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former  yean  the  paper  companies  always  allowed  ub  to  return  the  white  waste  paper  at 
the  regular  contract  price.  This  privilege  they  no  longer  grant  us.  The  price  oil $2.60 
per  100  pounds,  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  pay,  £  by  far  the  highest  paid  within 
my  recollection,  and  the  companies  have  advised  us  that  there  will  be  a  further 
increase  next  year.  The  presB  of  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  paper  manufac- 
turers' combination,  and  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  raise  subscription  prices  or 
advertising  rates,  many  of  the  smaller  papers  will  either  have  their  profits  cut  down  to 
nothing  or  be  forced  to  suspend  entirely. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Benedict  Prteth, 

Manager. 

The  News  Printing  Compaxy, 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  May  7,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann: 

The  paper  industry  is  controlled  by  a  trust.  They  are  determined  to  force  the  price 
to  $60  per  ton.  Nobody  can  buy  paper  except  from  the  concern  the  trust  assigns  you 
to.    Congress  should  give  relief  to  this  great  industry  from  paper-trust  exactions. 

£.  B.  Haines. 


Record  of  Christian  Work  and  Church  Economist, 

East  NortfyUld,  Mass.,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  inquiry,  with  blank  affidavit  to  be  filled  out,  was  duly  received, 
and  replying  to  the  same  would  say  that  we  do  not  use  "news-print  paper,'1  but  the 
paper  we  use  is  known  as  first-class  "book"  paper.  This  at  present  we  are  buying  in 
carload  lots  and  from  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  paying  $3.85  and 
$4.10  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  60  pound  machine  finished  and  super  calendered 
paper,  respectively.  The  prices  for  these  papers  which  we  paid  last  year  were  13.60 
ana  $3.75. 

Yours,  very  truly,  8.  E.  Walker. 


Everett,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  seeking  information  regarding  the  price  we  pay 
far  paper,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  do  not  do  our  printing,  and  the  price  of  the 

Sper,  press  work,  etc.,  is  included  in  the  regular  contract.  Of  course  we  are  aware  of 
e  fact  that  the  price  of  white  paper  has  increased  to  some  extent,  but  we  notice  that 
the  price  of  old  papers  to  be  sold  to  the  mill  has  not  increased.  In  other  words,  while 
we  pay  more  for  paper  for  printing,  we  get  not  a  cent  more  for  the  same  when  sola  to  the 
junk  dealer  after  we  have  printed  on  the  same. 

Yours,  truly,  Everett  Republican, 

C.  H.  Newcomb,  Manager. 


St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  PtUp  and  Paper  Investigation  Committee,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  8th,  inclosing  questions  for  answer,  beg 
to  state  that  this  publication  does  not  use  print  paper.    As  publishers  of  three  trade 
papers  using  the  book  stock,  we  do  believe  that  the  market  in  this  direction  is  arbi- 
trarily advanced  out  of  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Threshermbn's  Review, 
By  E.  C.  Davidson,  President. 


The  Lima  Advertiser, 
Lima,  Ohio,  May  9,  1908. 
Jambs  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  not  the  information  at  hand  to  show  that  before  the  trust  was 
formed  I  was  able  to  buy  paper  in  less  than  carload  lots  at  0.0175  cent  f.  o.  b.  Lima, 
and  at  present  am  paying  about  0.0325  cent  under  like  conditions. 
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Have  reasons  to  know  that  the  trusts  have  made  very  few  improvements  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  paper  at  tunes  is  haid  to  get,  the  excuse  being  grren  that  the  mills 
can  not  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

I  have  been  of  the  opinion  mat  when  the  livers  and  the  lakes  freese  up  in  the  fall 
that  the  price  of  print  paper  is  increased  and  stays  up  until  spring. 

Am  informed  by  some  of  the  agents  of  the  paper  houses  that  a  representative  from 
nearly  every  paper  house  in  the  United  States  meet  once  a  month,  to  make  prices  on 
low-grade  papers,  tags,  marrila,  etc,  for  the  coming  month,  and  that  the  prices  made 
to  them  by  the  different  manufacturers  or  trusts  are  the  prices  that  prevail  for  thirty 
days  thereafter. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  W.  Pabmbntbb. 

Jour,  III,  Mag  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jams*  R.  Many.  ^ 

Congressman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  8m:  Complying  with  the  request  of  your  committee  on  pulp  and  paper 
investigation,  we  herewith  submit  the  desired  information.  You  can  see  that  there 
has  been  a  radical  jump  in  prices  during  the  period  called  for  in  your  blank.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper  and  the  *         ** 


ate  passage  of  the  Stevens  bfll  will  furnish  a  measure  of  refief,  and  nope  that  your  com- 
mittee wul  act  promptly  and  give  Members  of  Congress  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  propo- 
sition! as  we  have  enough  Republicans  pledged  to  pan  the  bill.    There  ought  to  be  no 
question  about  allowing  the  majority  to  rule. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Thx  Nkws  Company, 

H.  E.  Baldwin,  Advertising  Manager. 


Foet  Wayne,  Ind.,  Mag  14, 1908. 
Mr.  Jambs  R.  Manic, 

Chairman  8eleet  Committee  en  Pulp  and  Paper  Hearings, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  inclose  herewith  statement  of  our  white  paper  contract  at  the  present 
price  of  $2.60  per  hundred. 

When  we  were  paying  $2.85  per  hundred  it  was  on  a  basis  of  200  tons.  Now,  when 
we  are  using  450  tons  of  paper,  the  price  is  increased  to  $2.60,  an  unfair  proposition,  it 
seems  to  us,  and  one  that  the  business  can  not  profitably  sustain.  It  would  be  no 
more  unjust  to  try  the  experiment  of  free  pulp  and  paper  on  the  manufacturers  from 
now  until  the  new  Congress  meets  than  it  nas  oeen  for  the  manufacturers  to  try  their 
acts  upon  us  during  the  life  of  the  old  Congress.  If,  as  some  of  you  maintain,  the 
profit  nas  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  print  paper,  the  committee,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  not  hesitate  to  place  us  both  on  an  equal  basis.  We  have  suffered  more  than 
the  paper  and  pulp  makers  possibly  can.  Besides,  a  trial  of  our  remedy  would  remove 
all  question  or  doubt. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Joubnal-Gamtte  Company, 
A.  J.  Motnihak,  President. 


PUIP  AND  PAPER  INVESTIGATION. 

Name  of  publication?    Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gasette. 
Where  published?    Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Political  affiliations?    Democratic. 

State  price  now  paid  for  news-print  paper  per  hundredweight  and  for  what  quantity, 
and  whether  delivered.    $2.60  per  hundred,  delivered.    Contract  for  450  tons. 
Rolls  or  sheets?    Rolls. 
Car  lots  or  less?    Car  lots. 
Price  paid — 
January  1, 1907?    $2.06. 
January  1, 1905?    $2.36. 
January  1, 1900, 1897, 1894,  and  1890?    No  contracts 
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If  vou  have  a  contract  for  paper,  give  its  date  and  duration  and  the  company  or  mill 
furnishing  the  paper.  Contract  for  one  year  from  January  1, 1908,  with  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company. 

Does  your  knowledge  of  the  situation  lead  you  to  say  that,  for  the  benefit  and  protec- 
tion of  the  publishing  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  present  tariff  on  mechanically 
ground  wood  pulp  of  one-twelfth  of  1  per  cent  per  pound,  and  on  unbleached  chemical 
wood  pulp  of  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  ana  on  ordinary  news  printing  paper  of 
three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  should  be  at  once  removed,  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  of  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  paid,  and  labor  employed 
in  that  industry?  I  have  no  means  of  judging  paper  and  pulp  industry.  I  do  know 
that  the  present  price  of  print  paper  is  more  than  the  business  can  successfully  bear. 

Name,  Journal-Gazette,  Fort  Wayne. 

Statb  of  Indiana,  County  of  Allen: 

A.  J.  Moynihan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  answers  are 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

A.  J.  Moynihan. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1908. 

[seal.]  Oscar  G.  Fallinger, 

Notary  Public* 
(My  commission  expires  April  26, 1910.) 


Richmond  Palladium, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  May  7,  inclosing  a  list  of  questions  to  be  answered  relative 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  received. 

I  am  returning  the  questions  answered  as  far  as  my  connection  with  the  Palladium 
permits.  I  am  unable  to  state  what  the  price  paid  for  paper  was  in  1905  on  back  to 
1890,  as  I  became  owner  of  the  Palladium  January  1, 1906. 

I  trust  that  the  present  Congress  will  be  able  in  some  shape  or  manner  to  relieve 
the  publishers  of  the  country  in  their  present  position  in  regard  to  the  paper  manu- 
facturers. It  seems  a  pity  that  our  national  lawmaking  body,  and  especially  so  in 
view  of  its  large  Republican  majority,  can  not  curb  what  is  evidently  a  trust  or  com- 
bination of  paper  manufacturers.  I  have  no  more  objection  to  paying  a  fair  price 
for  paper  than  I  have  to  receiving  a  fair  price  for  advertising.  I  would  no  more  care 
to  be  a  part  of  any  organization  seeking  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  paper 
unjustly  than  I  would  care  to  have  the  merchants  of  Richmond  combine  to  force  my 
advertising  rates  below  a  figure  at  which  t  could  make  money.  From  what  I  can 
learn  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  it  is  just  like  practically  every  other  trust — 
highly  overcapitalized,  and  seeking  to  pay  dividends  upon  its  watered  stock  from 
exorbitant  profits  wrung  from  the  publishers  of  the  nation.  Therefore  I  would  like 
to  see  your  committee  and  Congress  go  just  as  far  as  you  can  in  getting  after  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  or  any  other  paper  company  responsible  for  what  seems  to 
me  the  unwarranted  ana  unjust  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper. 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly,  yours,  R.  G.  Leeds. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp,  etc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  We  should  like  to  supplement  the  inclosed  question  sheet  by  stating 
that  in  1900-1906  we  were  paying  $1.65  for  a  superior  grade  of  paper  made  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  than  which  there  is  no  better  grade  of  standard  news 
made.  In  1906-1907  we  Sought  an  excellent  grade  of  news  from  the  Pejepscot  Paper 
Company,  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  though  not  of  quite  as  good  quality  as  we  had  pre- 
viously had  from  the  International  Company,  at  $1.66. 

To-day  we  are  paying  $2.35  for  a  very  inferior  news— a  grade  of  paper  that  is  so 
poor  that  we  are  ashamed  to  use  it.    Our  judgment  would  be  that  the  paper  we  are 
to-day  paying  $2.36  for  could  have  been  bought  in  1900-1906  at  about  $1.40  to  $1.60. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Globe,       ^ 

F.  Macaulbt,  Manager. 
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Daily  and  Wbezly  Tubs, 
Union  City,  Ind,,  May  9,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann. 

Dbab  Sir:  Last  November  I  wanted  some  news,  and  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  I  called  on  Chatfield  &  Woods,  Diem-Wing  Piper  Company,  Cincinnati  Cordage 
Company,  and  Whittaker  Paper  Company.  They  all  quoted  me  13.15  per  hundred. 
I  also  asked  prices  from  Indianapolis,  and  the  G.  P.  Leah  Company  and  Crescent  Papei 
Company  both  quoted  me  $3.15.  J.  W.  Butler  Company,  of  Chicago,  also  quoted 
same  price,  as  did  the  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company,  of  Columbus.  This  was  lor  it 
delivered  i.  o.  b.  Union  City.  I  then  went  down  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  saw  Mr. 
Keogh,  of  the  Keogh  and  Pike  Paper  Company,  who  informed  me  that  $3.15  was  the 
best  price  he  could  make.  I  replied:  "Yes;  you  all  quote  $3.15  and  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  I  pay  cash  and  discount  my  bills."  He  said:  "You  tell 
me  how  I  can  sell  it  cheaper,  and  I  will  do  so."  I  replied:  "Bill  it  to  me  at  $3.15. 
and  I  will  give  you  $2.90  for  same  and  you  can  receipt  me  for  that  price."  He  did 
this,  and  I  do  not  want  this  betrayed,  but  it  is  the  truth.  There  is  no  question  of  a 
pool  to  boom  the  price,  which  they  have  done.  I  have  always  been  a  Republican, 
and  have  conducted  a  paper  for  thirty-one  years.  Have  always  been  a  protectionist, 
but  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  change  in  fostering  trusts  to  the  detriment  of  the  people. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Gbo.  W.  Paichbll, 
Postmaster  at  Union  City,  End. 


Th*  Sioux  County  Hebald, 
Orange  City,  Iowa,  May  9, 1908. 
Jambs  R.  Manx,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  in  all  courtesy,  that  information  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  publishers  is  entirely  gratuitous  when  furnished  to  a  committee 
which  appears  from  the  testimony  to  be  holding  a  brief  for  the  paper  mills.  Every- 
body knows  there  is  a  paper  trust.  Everybody  outside  of  the  "select  committee" 
knows  that  prices  for  paper  have  advanced  from  5  to  20  per  cent  in  a  period  of  depres- 
sion in  all  other  lines  of  manufacture,  and  if  there  was  any  particular  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  "report  back  to  the  House  before  the  close  of  the  present 
session,"  they  should  be  able  to  gratify  it  without  doing  violence  to  their  sense  of 
fairness.  Since  April  23  my  bill  for  print  paper  has  been  advanced  25  per  cent. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Gbo.  E.  Bowers. 


Thb  Galvbston  News, 

Galveston,  Tex.,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Answering  your  valued  favor  of  5th  instant,  we  believe  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  say  that  under  our  current  paper  contract,  expiring  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  we  are  payingpractically  30  per  cent  more  for  our  paper  than  we  were  up  to  the 
first  of  this  year.  We  certainly  hope  that  we  shall  be  afforded  some  relief  at  the  hands 
of  your  committee  and  Congress. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  Publisher*, 

By  Jno.  F.  Lubbbn,  Secy. -Treat. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  11, 1908* 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  May  5,  and  regret  exceedingly  not 
being  able  to  fill  out  the  accompanying  list  of  questions,  as  the  Journal  of  Electricity, 
Power,  and  Gas  is  printed  on  high-grade  book  paper;  consequently  we  are  not  at 
present  in  touch  with  the  values  pertaining  to  news  paper. 

If  our  humble  opinion  would  have  any  weight  with  the  committee,  we  beg  leave 
to  suggest  that  every  means  be  employed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  paper  to  the  publishers. 
Thanking  you  for  the  inquiry,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Very  truly,  your*, 

Technical  Publishing  Company, 
E.  B.  Strong,  President. 
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Danville,  III.,  May  9, 1908, 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  Inclosed  find  our  answers  to  your  questions.  Also  we  are  inclosing  a 
shipping  bill  on  some  Canadian  paper  which  was  shipped  to  this  town,  although  not 
to  our  paper.  A  competitor  of  ours  is  buying  Canadian  paper.  He  is  paying  there- 
for $2.57)  less  3  per  cent  ten  days,  which  makes  the  paper  net  about  $2.60.  You 
will  note  by  this  that  the  tariff  on  this  one  car  is  $138.53.  His  paper  is  buying  Cana- 
dian paper  as  cheap  as  it  could  buy  American  paper  and  at  the  same  time  the  tariff 
of  $138.63,  or  thereabouts,  per  car  comes  out.  At  least  give  us  the  benefit  of  this. 
Yours,  truly, 

Jno.  H.  Harrison, 
Editor  Commercial- New*. 


Ottawa,  April  80,  1908. 

Received  from  J.  R.  Booth  the  undermentioned  property,  Sn  apparent  good  order, 
addressed  to  the  Danville  Publishing  Company.  Danville,  HI.,  to  be  forwarded  by 
the  Ottawa  and  New  York  Railway  Company,  subject  to  the  current  tariff  and  classi- 
fications and  under  the  general  conditions  of  carriage  stated  on  the  other  side  of  this 
shipping  bill  and  in  the  special  notice  at  the  top  hereof: 

Number  of  packages  and  species  of  goods:  93  rolls  news-print  paper. 

O  line. 

Quantity  or  weight,  pounds,  more  or  less:  46,800,  shippers  weight  and  count. 

Marks:  <(D>,  Danville. 

Pay  duty  and  charge  J.  R.  Booth:  Duty,  $138.53;  entry,  $1.30—1139.83. 
Rush  and  trace.    Prepay  freight  and  charge  J.  R.  Booth. 
Car  No.  and  initial:  16435,  G.  T. 
Net,  46.176;  value,  $877.34. 

R.  K.  Claire,  Agent. 
(Stamped:  "Copy.    Not  negotiable.") 


Thb  Dallas  News, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sir:  Answering  your  inquiry  of  the  5th  instant,  we  think  perhaps  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  we  are  now  paying  approximately  30  per  cent  more  for  paper  than 
we  paid  during  the  past  two  years.    We  are  certainly  hoping  for  relief. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

G.  B.  Dbalby, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


Thb  Burlington  Frbb  Press, 

Burlington,  Vt.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  Jamba  R.  Mann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Snt:  Inclosed  find  sworn  statement,  giving  prices  of  news  print.  Of  course  it 
is  evident  that  no  condition  can  have  arisen  within  twelve  months  to  make  it  necessary 
to  jump  the  price  of  paper  from  $2.09  to  $2.60  a  hundred. 

Before  the  International  Paper  Company  was  formed  we  were  buying  news  print 
at  $1.80.  As  Soon  as  this  was  organized  prices  were  immediately  advanced  to  $2.10 
and  stayed  around  these  figures  until  the  Spanish  war,  when  the  price  was  jumped  to 
$2.75;  the  next  year  fell  to  $2.35  and  stayed  around  there  until  we  were  aole  to  buy 
cheaper  in  Canada.  Apparently  about  1905  the  paper  combination  broke,  because  we 
were  able  to  buy  the  next  year  at  $2.10  less  3;  then  at  2  cents  less  3;  then  at  $2.15  less 
3,  and  now  up  to  $2.60  net. 
Youtb,  very  truly, 

Frbb  Press  Association. 
W.  B.  Howe,  Manager. 
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[Tne  Protectionist,  Boston,  Mass.— Republican.) 

Before  the  wood-pulp  industry  in  this  country  became  well  developed  I  paid  $13 
for  a  poorer  news  than  now  sells  for  $2.50. 
Pulp  and  paper  should  be  as  fairly  protected  as  other  products. 

(Kezhoren  Banner,  Kexnoren,  Minn.— Democratic.] 

We  pay  11  cents  per  quire  for  out  patents.  Up  to  about  six  months  ago  we  paid  10. 
House  of  which  we  buy  them  gave  as  reason  for  increasing  price  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  for  the  paper. 

[Veokoblad  Publishing  Company,  Minneapolis,  Mtam^—Bapnbliein  ] 

A  local  daily  paper  prints  our  paper  and  also  supplies  the  paper,  and  we  pay  so  much 
per  1,000  copies.  Only  within  six  months  they  have  advanced  the  price  15  per  cent 
on  account  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  paper. 

|The  Novelty  News,  Chicago,  III.— Republican  ] 

I  can't  take  time  to-day  to  go  to  my  book,  but  know  my  paper  is  costing  me  from 
20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  that  it  is  robbery.  I'll  quit  the 
G.  O.  P.  if  this  hold  up  is  not  corrected. 

(Independent,  Newman,  111.— Republican.] 

Have  none.  The  price  in  print  paper  has  increased  every  year  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
I  have  no  bills  to  show  price  back  of  1905 

[American  Jeweler,  873  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  IlL— Republican.] 

There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  grades  of  papers  during  the  years  men- 
tioned. This  rise  is  several  times  the  amount  of  the  duties.  Whole  action  should 
have  been  brought  in  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the  antitrust  law  as  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade. 

[William  Hugnes,  publisher,  6854  Wentworth  avenue,  Chicago,  DL] 

I  beg  to  say  that  my  paper,  the  Engraver  and  Electrotyper,  uses  higher  quality 
of  stock  than  what  is  generally  known  as  print  paper,  and  its  present  cost  is  about  30 
per  cent  more  than  it  was  before  the  paper  trust  was  organized. 

[Republican  Watchman,  Monticello,  N.  Y.— Democratic! 

We  pay  11  cents  more  for  each  quire  than  we  did  two  years  ago. 

[J.  F.  Birmingham,  the  Batterfok  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City.] 

Complying  with  your  request,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  during  the  year  1907  we 
were  able  to  purchase  a  certain  grade  of  book  paper,  which  is  used  in  our  magazine, 
The  Delineator,  at  the  rate  of  13.45  per  hundred  pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  manu- 
facturers were  making  another  paper  of  nearly  the  same  quality,  which  they  sold  at 
$3.33  per  hundred  pounds. 

When  we  undertook  to  contract  for  the  year  1908  for  paper  which  was  sold  during 
the  year  1907  at  13.45  per  hundred  pounds,  the  manufacturers  informed  us  that  the 
price  would  be  advanced  to  $4  per  hundred  pounds,  "on  account  of  increased  price 
of  labor,  materials,  etc."  We  then  told  them  we  could  not  pay  so  much,  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  use  the  paper  then  being  sold  to  us  by  them  at  $3.33  per  hundred 
pounds,  whereupon  we  were  informed  by  the  manufacturers  that  the  price  of  that 
paper  had  also  been  advanced  to  $4  per  hundred  pounds.  When  we  pointed  out 
that  the  materials  entering  into  this  paper  were  leas  expensive,  and  from  tne  nature  of 
the  paper  the  labor  cost  was  less,  the  manufacturer  admitted  that  the  cheaper  grade 
of  paper  could  be  made  at  less  expense  both  in  the  matter  of  material  and  labor,  but 
stated  that  he  would  not  furnish  any  paper  of  the  character  known  as  "supersiaed 
and  calendered  "  at  less  than  4  cents  per  pound. 

[Tne  Manufacturing  Jeweler,  Providence,  B.  L— NonpoUtical.j 

You  will  observe  that  on  January  1,  1907,  we  were  paying  less  for  our  paper  by  1} 
cents  a  pound  than  we  were  on  January  1, 1894.  Further  back  than  that  we  have  no 
records.  Paper  of  the  quality  for  which  I  have,  up  to  now,  paid  5  cents  a  pound  has 
been  raised  in  price  15  cents  on  100  pounds,  and  at  that  price  1  can  make  a  year's  con- 
tract. Trade  papers,  many  of  them  of  a  very  bulky  character,  and  therefore,  using 
immense  Quantities  of  high-priced  paper,  are,  of  course,  vitally  interested  in  the  price 
of  paper.  The  facts,  however,  are  that  while  paper  for  the  moment  is  a  trifle  higher 
than  it  has  been,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  much  lower  tnan  it  was  under  the  Wilson  tariff  bill 
in  1894,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  publishers  of  my  class  have  any  reason  to 
complain. 
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(Tbe  Grand  Rapidi  Fnxnltan  Reooid,  Grand  Rapids,  Htth.— Independent.] 

The  Record  is  printed  exclusively  on  enamel  stock,  the  price  of  which  has  advanced 
during  the  year  1907  from  $5.65  to  $6.25  per  hundred,  an  increase  of  $12  per  ton. 

[MoUne  Dally  Dispatch,  Moline,  HL— Republican,  standpatters.] 

Referring  to  tariff  inquiry:  The  question  is  not  a  fair  one,  since  it  impliedly  assumes 
certain  things  that  are  to  be  proved.  We  believe  the  trust  has  taken  advantage  of 
conditions  and  forced  up  the  price  regardless  of  the  wages  paid.  Our  opinion  of  the 
tariff  on  lumber  is  in  the  inclosed  editorial: 

"  The  Dispatch  has  never  favored  the  tariff  on  lumber  or  any  product  of  the  trees. 
It  has  believed  that  the  forests  of  this  country  should  be  conserved  rather  than  cut  away. 
It  has  believed  that  every  acre  of  forest  cut  away  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  country  and 
that  every  acre  of  timber  land  in  the  country  should  be  subject  to  governmental  regu- 
lations regarding  cutting  the  trees,  so  that  the  forests  might  be  preserved  as  forests, 
producing  a  constant  yearly  product,  instead  of  being  cut  clear  of  timber  and  thus 
made  a  wilderness.    Because  it  thus  believes  it  would  like  to  see  this  test  made. 

"  Possibly  it  is  not  entirely  unselfish  in  this  matter,  as  other  papers  probably  are  not 
unselfish.  The  tariff  on  the  class  of  paper  the  Dispatch  uses  is  $o  a  ton,  and  as  it  uses 
about  150  tons  annually  the  tax  is  no  aught  matter.  If  it  can  get  its  paper  that  much 
cheaper  and  at  the  same  time  the  forests  of  the  country  can  be  preserved,  it  would  feel 
very  happy.  And  if  it  should  be  demonstrated  that  this  difference  in  cost  is  made,  the 
Dispatch  would  be  made  still  more  happy  if  the  tariff  could  be  taken  off  all  classes 
of  lumber  and  the  forests  of  this  country  not  hear  the  sound  of  an  ax  or  a  saw  for 
another  generation." 

a  The  Chairman.  I  may  say  that  I  had  expected  that  the  compila- 
tion that  we  asked  to  be  made  by  the  Census  Office  the  other  day 
would  be  put  in  type  and  presented  to  us  before  this,  but  I  think 
there  was  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Steuart.  I  sent 
word  to  him  to-day  asking  him  to  do  it  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, regardless  of  the  last  reports  which  have  come  in. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  over  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
I  suppose  we  might  advertise  him.  It  seems  he  is  a  dealer  in  Cana- 
dian timber  and  pulp  lands.  We  asked  him  sometime  ago  for  infor- 
mation, and  this  is  his  answer: 

Toronto,  Canada,  May  t ,  1908. 
Jambs  R.  Mann,  Esq., 

Home  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  28th  instant  asks  me  why  I  wish  the  names  of  the 
petitioners  for  removal  of  the  tariff  on  print  paper,  pulp,  etc.  My  object  is  to  suggest 
to  them  the  wisdom  of  taking  up  pulp  lands  in  Canada,  in  view  of  the  excited  condition 
nf  the  United  States  market. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am,  yours,  truly, 

R.  G.  Dinoman. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  gentlemen  wish  to  invest. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Lyman  has  one  or  two  matters  that  he  would 
like  to  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  a  few  newspaper  letters  which  I  want  to 
have  go  in: 

Pbnn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  May  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  asking  for  information  in  regard 
to  wood-pulp  paper. 

As  the  Express  is  not  printed  on  paper  of  this  kind  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the 
information  desired. 

I  use  a  book  paper.  Such  paper  has  advanced  in  price  from  4  cents  per  pound  to 
4.60— not  an  unreasonable  advance,  in  my  opinion,  considering  the  increased  coat 
of  production  and  the  general  advance  in  the  price  of  about  everything. 

And  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  present  effort  to  secure 
a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  for  tne  benefit  of  publishers  who  publish  huge 
editions  that  they  sell  for  a  cent  a  copy. 
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If  they  would  make  smaller  and  better  papers  they  would  not  need  the  relief  they 
are  seeking,  and  if  they  can  not  afford  them  at  1  cent  per  copy  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  increasing  the  price  to  2  cents. 

Undoubtedly  the  tariff  needs  revision  to  meet  existing  conditions,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  should  be  removed,  but  the  revision  should  be  general 
and  not  for  the  especial  benefit  of  a  particular  interest. 

Yours,  etc.,  -  R.  A.  Scofield. 

Pbn  Aroyl,  Pa.,  May  14 ,  1908. 
Herman  Bidder, 

President  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association. 

Deab  Sib:  Your  circular  letter  is  before  me.  I  received  no  letter  from  Hon.  James 
E.  Mann  under  date  of  May  7,  requesting  certain  information,  hence  could  not  reply, 
and  do  not  know  the  information  desired. 

However,  if  it  bears  upon  the  price  of  paper  (news)  I  can  say  this:  A  few  years  ago, 
probably  six  or  seven,  my  news  paper  cost  me  from  $1.60  to  $1.70  per  100  pounds 
delivered  here.  Then  I  could  buy  paper  SO  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets  (we  use 
sheet  24  by  35).  To-day  my  paper  costs  me  $3.15  to  $3.25  per  100  pounds  delivered, 
and  I  can  only  buy  paper  on  a  basis  of  32  pounds  to  the  ream.  This  means  an  advance 
in  price  of  about  112  per  cent,  for  it  is  no  advantage  for  me  to  use  32-pound  paper;  the 
30-pound  paper  would  really  be  preferable,  but  I  am  told  the  mills  won't  make  it.  A 
ton  of  paper  30-pound  weight  provided  me  with  33,334  sheets  at  a  cost  of  $32;  the  same 
number  of  sheets  to-day  costs  me  $67.75.  Our  freight  rate  from  Niagara  falls  or 
Buffalo— our  paper  comes  from  a  mill  in  that  district — is  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

0.  M.  Smith. 


Periodical  Publishers'  Association  or  America, 

May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  James  It.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  select  committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  which 
is  now  making  an  investigation  of  various  matters  connected  with  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  wood  pulp  ana  print  paper,  sent  out,  under  date  of  May  8,  1908,  a  letter 
to  consumers  of  pulp  paper  with  a  series  of  questions  for  reply. 

In  common  with  other  periodicals,  we  presume  that  this  form  was  sent  to  pub- 
lishers of  magazines,  as  well  as  to  newspapers.  The  association  of  which  I  am  presi- 
dent is  composed  exclusively  of  magazine  publishers,  and  the  form  of  questions 
relative  to  news-print  paper  was  not  entirely  suited  for  reply  from  the  publishers  of 
periodicals  which  use  a  higher  grade  of  paper,  namely,  supercalenderea  and  coated 
papers. 

We  are  naturally  very  much  interested  in  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  and 
we  appeared  before  the  President  on  this  subject  last  fall  in  company  with  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  our  members  have  made  a  reply  on  the  form  of  letter  which 
you  sent  out,  but  as  your  printed  matter  seemed  to  relate,  chiefly,  or  almost  entirely, 
to  news-print  paper  tney  may  have  felt  that  this  did  not  come  under  the  classification 
of  paper  which  tney  use. 

We  are  sending  you  this  information  so  that  you  may  know  that  a  small  number  of 
replies  from  our  members  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject, 
as  it  is  one  in  which  we  are  deeply  concerned. 

Very  truly,  yours,  £.  J.  Ridgewat,  President. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  Mr.  Stafford  asked  Doctor 
Bristol  if  he  knew  the  percentage  of  standing  spruce  in  the  Eastern 
States  used  for  pulp  wood.  He  asked  him  if  ne  knew  what  the  stand 
was,  and  he  was  unable  to  state  from  memory.  I  made  a  calculation 
from  Government  sources  which  I  would  like  to  submit,  which  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  spruce  wood  used  for  pulp  wood  standing  in 
the  Eastern  States  is  less  than  1.39  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  all  the  stand  of  spruce  in  the  Eastern  States — 
that  is,  east  of  the  Appalachian  Range  or  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  you  may  say — used  for  pulp  wood  is  less  than  1.39  per  cent, 
using  the  Government  data. 
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The  Chaibmak.  What  Government  data  did  you  use? 

Mr.  Lyman.  From  estimates  contained  in  the  census  on  lumber 
and  figures  from  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  What  census  on  lumber  was  that) 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  figures  of  1905,  which  I  quote.  Those  figures, 
as  I  take  it,  are  just  as  valuable  for  making  such  calculations  as  we 
wish  with  which  to  show  the  percentage  of  the  consumption  of  pulp 
wood  as  they  are  for  predicting  when  the  forests  of  this  country  are 
to  finally  go  up. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  percentage  cut  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  percentage  of  acreage  which  was  cut  for 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  the  percentage  of  pulp  wood  used. 

The  Chairman.  The  percentage  of  standing  timber  used! 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  the  percentage  of  it  used  for  pulp  wood  in  a 
given  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  confined  to  pulp  wood — this  statement. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  spruce,  aa  you  will  nnd,  I  think.  I  think  it  is 
spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    The  statement  can  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to :) 

FXBCKNTAGE  OF   THB   TOTAL  STAND  OF    8PRUCX   IN  THE  EA8TBBN    STATES    OUT   FOR 

LUMBER  AND  PULP  WOOD  IN  1905. 

[Balktin  77.  Census  of  Manalaotures:  1906— Lumber  and  timber  products.] 

"Spruce. — Spruce  in  the  Eastern  States  is  found  mainly  in  New  England,  in  New 
York,  and  in  West  Virginia,  where  in  recent  years,  since  the  partial  destruction  of  white 
pinet  it  has  become  the  principal  commercial  timber,  the  amount  annually  cut  ex- 
ceeding that  of  pine.  The  estimated  stand  in  these  States  is,  in  round  numbers, 
60  billion  feet,  of  which  7,517.6  million  feet  was  reported  as  owned  by  lumbermen. 
The  cut  in  these  States  in  the  census  year  was  966  million  feet." 

This  is  1.93  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  stand. 

Assuming  that  this  1.93  per  cent  does  not  include  any  pulp  wood,  which  is  probably, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  contrary  to  fact,  the  amount  of  domestic  pulp  wood  used  in  this 
same  territory  added  to  the  lumber  cut  (1.93  per  cent)  will  give  the  total  "drain  "  upon 
the  spruce  stand  of  the  Eastern  States. 

The  domestic  spruce  used  for  pulp  in  1905,  according  to  Circular  No.  44  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was,  in  the  Eastern  States,  as 
follows: 


Mew  York 

ICaine 

New  Hampshire 
PennsylYanla... 
West  Virginia.. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 

Total 


Mechan- 
ical 
process. 


Cordi. 

460,680 

118,518 

8,700 

4,200 

8,351 

13,422 

2,000 


600,809 


Sulphite 
process. 


Cords. 

821,508 

197,200 

74,431 

7,815 

40,582 

69,040 

22,004 


722,530 


Soda 
process. 


Cords. 

41,455 
28,517 


69,972 


Grand  total,  1,393,401  cords. 

Multiplying  this  by  600  feet  to  the  cord  (the  figure  used  by  the  Forest  Service)  gives 
696,700,600  feet.  This  is  equivalent  to  1.39  per  cent  of  the  total  stand,  mftlring  the 
total  "drain"  upon  the  spruce  timber  3.32  per  cent.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  customary  in  estimating  the  stand  of  timber  to  include  only  merchant- 
able timber,  the  full  stand  being  much  greater. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  there  is  a  mistaken  notion  in  regard  to  the 
relative  amount  of  wood  used  in  sulphite  and  ground  wood.  In  1906, 
according  to  the  census,  there  was  used  for  sulphite  1,958,619  cords. 

The  Chairman.  I  put  into  the  record  yesterday  the  figures  for  1905, 
1906,  and  1907. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Divided  between  ground  wood  and  sulphite? 

The  Chairman.  Between  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda  process. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  did  not  know  that  I  put  in  any  figures  yesterday 
divided  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  did. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
I  did. 

Mr.  Merritt,  I  think,  unwittingly  belittled  the  pulp  industry  as 
such,  as  distinguished  from  the  paper  industry,  in  his  testimony  yes- 
terday. I  have  here  the  figures  snowing  the  amount  of  pulp  of  the 
three  kinds — ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda — made  in  1905  for  sale 
in  tonnage  and  in  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  figures  based  ont 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  United  States  Census. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  those  figures  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lyman.  But  is  it  not  proper  to  bring  it  out  in  the  form  of  a 
point  that  we  wish  tojnake,  rather  than  have  it  involved  in  a  mass  of 
figures  that  do  not  show  anything  particularly? 

The  Chairman.  All  you  will  get  of  this  is  m  a  mass  of  figures. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  making  my  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Ordinarily  we  do  not  want  to  put  a 
lot  of  figures  in  different  places  in  the  record,  duplicating  each  other. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  not  so  much  the  figures  as  the  point  to  be  proved, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  total  amount  of  pulp  made  for  sale  in  1905  was 
$23,000,000  worth. 

The  following  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Lyman: 

Pulp  made  for  $ale  in  190B%  United  State*. 


Ground  wood 

Sulphite 

Soda 

Total... 


278,400 
876,940 
180,366 


780,706 


Valued  at— 


84,  328, 405 

18,661,464 

5,150,615 


28,144,574 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  P.  LEWIS,  OF  BEAVER  FALLS,  N.  T. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Lewis.  James  P.  Lewis. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Beaver  Falls{  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  are  jou  connected  with? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Three;  the  J.  P.  Lewis  Company,  Lewis  &  Slocum,  and 
Lewis,  Slocum  &  Le  Fevre. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  different  corporations? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  J.  P.  Lewis  Company  is  a  corporation.  Lewis  & 
Slocum  is  a  company,  and  Lewis,  Slocum  &  Le  Fevre  is  a  company. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  a  partner  in  two  of  them? 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  partner  in  those  that  are  not  corpora- 
tions? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  an  owner  of  stock  in  the  one  that  is  a 
corporation) 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  your  business  there. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  I  did  not  come  here  expecting  to  say  anything 
about  it.  I  came  on  other  business  here.  Mr.  Hastings  asked  me 
last  night  if  I  could  gjive  you  some  testimony  in  regard  to  our  wood 
there,  and  the  cost  of  it  as  compared  with  three  or  five  years  ago.  We 
think  we  own  pretty  nearly  wood  enough  to  rim  us  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  we  bought,  I  think,  five  years  ago;  but  the 
advance  last  year  in  cost  to  us  at  our  mill,  which  came  from  the  ad- 
vance in  labor,  was  about  $2  a  cord.  I  would  not  say  that  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  it  is  within  a  few  cents.  We  do  not  pay  any  more, 
understand,  for  the  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On   the  wood  you  cut  on  your  own  forest? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes.  We  paid  our  men  last  year  $45  or  $50  per  month, 
as  against  $35  or  $40  per  month  three  years  ago,  and  we  also  had  to 
pay  our  drivers  on  the  river  more,  and  also  there  is  about  a  50  per  cent 
advance  in  maintaining  the  camps.  The  men  want  to  live  better  than 
they  used  to.  I  do  not  blame  tnem.  In  the  wood  that  we  buy  there 
has  been  an  advance  of  about  $3.25  a  cord  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  purchased  wood  each  year  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  quarters? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  are  on  the  Beaver  River,  and  we  get  our  wood 
from  that  section. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  all  comes  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  not  purchased  any  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  tried  to,  but  they  asked  so  much  for  it  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  take  any. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  make  attempts  to  purchase  it  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  A  year  ago  last  winter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  prices  you  have  paid  for  pulp  wood 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Four  years  ago  I  made  an  offer  for  15,000  cords  at 
$5.25  a  cord  put  into  the  river.  The  man  accepted  it,  but  he  after- 
wards backed  out,  and  this  past  winter  I  offered  him  for  the  same 
wood  $8.50  a  cord  put  into  the  river.     He  has  not  accepted  that  yet. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Give  us  some  instances  of  the  prices  of  timber  you 
have  purchased  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  past  year  we  did  not  purchase  any.  We  used  our 
timber  from  our  own  land.  We  did  not  get  any  from  the  outside, 
except  perhaps  a  few  cords,  but  I  have  no  idea  what  we  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  manufacture  at  the  three  mills  ? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  We  manufacture  pulp  at  the  Lewis,  Slocum  &  Le  Fevre 
mill  and  wood-pulp  board  at  the  other  two.  Wood-pulp  board  is  a 
heavy  product,  like  cardboard.  We  manufacture  milk-cap  board  and 
cardSoard. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  special  manufacture  is  board  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  made  from  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  use  much  sulphite  in  the  manufacture  of 
boards) 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  suppose  we  use  two  carloads  per  month,  perhaps: 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  proportion  of  sulphite  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Largely  we  do  not  use  any,  but  for  some  of  our  product 
we  use  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  presume  you  are  acquainted  with  the  manufacture 
of  newB  paper? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  manufacture  of  boards  similar? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Very  similar.  The  same  stock  goes  into  it,  but  it  is 
manipulated  in  a  little  different  way  in  the  beaters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  have  occasion  to  mix  the  sulphite  in 
the  manufacture  of  board? 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  mix  it  the  same  way,  but  in  different  proportions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Manila  and  Fiber 
Association? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  price  in  the  case 
of  boards  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  the  market,  so  far 
as  the  board  trade  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Lewis.  A  year  ago  last  summer  and  fall  we  raised  the  price 
of  our  product,  I  think,  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton,  if  my  recollection 
is  right;  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton.    Last  year  we  raised  it  about  $5  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  occasion  for  the  raise? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  for  two  years  up  to  last  fall  and  the  past  two 
winters,  back  of  last  winter,  have  been  exceedingly  bad  winters  to 
lumber.  The  season  was  very  short  and  there  was  not  much  snow. 
Then  the  summer  season  has  oeen  very  bad  with  us  on  account  of  a 
shortage  of  water.  We  could  neither  make  pulp  ourselves  or  buy  it 
at  any  reasonable  price  last  year,  and  we  were  forced  to— 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  a  scarcity  of  mechanically-ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  great  scarcity  of  it.  We  wrote  to  every 
mill  making  pulp  in  the  United  States  last  August,  asking  if  they  could 
let  us  have  one  or  more  carloads  of  pulp,  and  they  answered  that  they 
could  not  do  it;  they  had  not  a  carload  to  sell.  One  man  said  he  would 
let  us  have  one  carload  a  week  in  December. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  mills  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp  for  sale? 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  would  be  pretty  hard  to  tell  without  going 
through  the  directory. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Could  vou  give  any  estimate? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  I  could  not.  We  went  through  the  directory  and 
went  through  the  mills  that  we  knew  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  state  whether  they  are  more  considerably 
located  in  the  East  than  in  the  West  ? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  very  few  milk  in  the  West  are  selling  pulp.  I 
think  there  are  more  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Stafford.  By  what  tour  system  do  you  run  your  mills  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  hours  prevailing  there  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  start  in  on  Monday  morning  at  1  o'clock  and  work 
until  Saturday  night  until  10,  and  change  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
12  o'clock  at  night;  and  then  we  have  a  third  set  of  men  that  go  on 
while  the  others  go  to  dinner.    They  have  an  hour  for  meals. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  hours  do  the  day  shift  work  and  how 
many  hours  do  the  night  shift  work? 

Mr.  Lewis.  They  both  work  the  same,  eleven  hours  apiece.  We 
do  not  work  on  that  plan  of  twelve  hours  one  week  and  eleven  hours 
another.  We  replace  the  men  when  at  dinner  with  somebody  else, 
and  they  have  an  hour  for  meals. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  wages  in  your 
mill,  or  in  your  district,  for  the  last  several  years) 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  advanced  them  three  years  ago  about  10  per  cent 
and  we  made  another  advance  last  year,  which,  while  it  was  not 
on  the  10  per  cent  basis,  practically  amounted  to  that.  We  read- 
justed the  wages  of  the  men  and  it  amounted  to  practically  a  10  per 
cent  advance  last  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  as  to  the  percentage 
of  increase  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  boards  in  the  last  several 
years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  could  not  do  that;  no,  sir;  without  sitting  down  and 
figuring  it  up.  I  could  send  it  to  you,  but  I  could  not  give  it  to  you 
from  here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  sale  of  pulp  wood,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  sell  our  own  product. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  nave  you  received  for  that  in  the  last 
several  years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  For  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  some  years  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Two  years  ago  we  got  from  $37.50  to  $42.50. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Per  ton  of  pulp  board. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  ne  asked  about  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  thought  he  said  '  'pulp  board." 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  "pulp  wood." 

Mr.  Lewis.  No;  we  do  not  sell  any  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  sell  any  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  we  buy  it.  Last  year  we  bought  a  carload 
a  day  when  we  could  get  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  the  advance  in  the  cost,  or  a  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  advance  in  the  cost,  of  pulp  wood  as  used  in 
your  mill  or  on  the  board  that  is  manufactured  by  you? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  can  give  you  the  advance  that  we  have  paid  for  what 
pulp  wood  we  have  bought  in  the  last  two  years.    It  is  $3  a  cord. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Designate  the  dates. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  paid  last  year  $3  a  ton  more  than  we  paid  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  We  paid  $18  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Lewis.  To  the  Hannawa  Falls  people. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  buy? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  had  a  contract  for  a  carload  a  day,  12  to  15 
tons,  but  they  were  not  able  to  furnish  it  on  account  or  low  water. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  it  cost  per  ton  to  produce 
your  product! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Our  product! 

The  Chairman.  Yes.. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Not  here;  I  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  it  cost!  Do  you  not 
keep  close  track  of  your  business! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  I  try  to.   Last  year,  I  think,  it  cost  us  $37.50  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  your  own  wood! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  charge  itself  with  the  wood 
it  uses! 

Mr.  Lewis.  No.  We  have  charged  that  up  to  the  expense  of 
manufacturing;  just  what  we  paid  for  the  wood  and  what  it  cost  us. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  use  your  own  wood! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes.    That  is  where  we  use  our  own  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  stumpage  in  that! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  now  as  the  value  of  the  wood 
you  consume  per  cord! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Our  own  wood  cost  us  last  year  about  $7.25, 1  think, 
but  this  year  we  have  not  got  our  drives  in,  so  that  I  can  not  tell 
what  it  costs  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  charging  now  on 
your  books  for  the  wood  you  are  now  using  V 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  $7.25.  That  was  wood  that  we  drove  down  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  the  wood  for  two  years  after  it  is 
cut! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Oh,  no;  we  cut  it  a  year  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  two  years  after! 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  comes  pretty  near  being  that.  We  cut  it  in  the 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  we  put  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  wood  you  cut  last  summer! 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  in  the  river  coming  down.  When  I  left  home  it 
was  within  about  10  miles  of  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  is  it! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thirty  miles. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  that  wood  to  come  down! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Not  necessarily.  It  is  a  mean  river  to  drive.  There 
are  some  creeks  where  we  have  a  joint  drive,  and  we  have  to  stop 
where  these  creeks  come  in  and  help  those  fellows  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  stumpage  does  that  include,  that  $7.25! 

Mr.  Lewis.  Two  dollars  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  you  something  less  than  $5,  then,  to  out 
the  wood  and  deliver  it! 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir.    It  costs  us  more  than  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Not  on  the  figures  y6u  have  given;  it  does  not. 
What  do  you  say  you  charge  for  the  wood? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Just  what  we  paid  for  it,  the  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  you  charged  on  the  books  for 
the  wood? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  I  think,  it  cost 
us  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  of  that  is  stumpage. 
and  that  means  less  than  $5,  does  it  not,  for  the  cost  of  cutting  ana 
delivering  it? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Oh,  yes.  I  thought-  you  meant  the  whole  thing. 
Excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  extra  cheap? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  on  the  average  do  you  think  you 
increased  the  selling  price  of  your  product  since  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  should  say  on  the  average  $3  or  $3.50. 

The  Chairman.  $3  a  ton? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Say  S3.50. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  10  per  cent,  or  less  than  10 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  would  not  be  quite  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  you  have  made  an  increase  of 
more  than  10  per  cent? 

s  Mr.  Lewis.  I  do  not  think  so,  not  on  the  average  through.    We 
did  on  some  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  increase  sufficient  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  tried  to. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  at  your 
nulls,  in  your  opinion,  is  not  as  much  as  10  per  cent  now  above  what 
it  was  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Lewis.  1  do  not  know  that  I  understand  that  exactly.  The 
increased  cost  now  is  not  10  per  cent  over  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  please  read  the  question. 

The  Stenographer  [reads]: 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  at  your  mills,  in  your 
opinion,  is  not  as  much  as  10  per  cent  now  above  what  it  was  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  understand  that  is  using  wood  that  we  cut  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  question. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  but  it  is  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  said  that  you  had  advanced  your  prices 
sufficiently  to  coverthe  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  I  said  we  tried  to.  Whether  we  did  or  not  I 
do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  like  testimony  that  jibes  with  itself. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  saying  to  you  that  1  came  here  without  any 
thought  of  appearing  in  this  matter  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  want  to  undertake  to  know  anything 
about  the  business,  we  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  bother  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  no  figures  here. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  s&y  you  dp  not  know  about  these  things, 
we  do  not  want  to  detain  you.  You  nave  not  the  time,  and  I  am  sure 
I  have  not. 

Mr.  Lewjs.  I  have  not  the  figures  that  I  could  give  you  of  the 
exact  cost  on  which  we  advanced  the  price  on  the  average  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  us  one  moment  that  you  advanced  the 
cost  of  selling  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  then 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  thought  we  had  advanced  it  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show.  What  do  you  sell  your 
product  now  for?    How  much? . 

Mr.  Lewis.  $38.50  and  $40  and  $50. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  give  your  advance  as  $3.50?  Cer- 
tainly that  is  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Some  of  it  was  advanced  $7.50  a  cord,  or  a  ton.  I 
could  not  give  you  the  average  without  knowing  just  how  many  tons 
we  made  of  each  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  I  think  you  have  furnished  us  much 
valuable  information  without  your  books.    That  is  all,  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  thought  we  would  finish  up  as  far  as  we  could, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  eastern  men  who  are  nere.  Now  I  will  be 
sworn  myself. 

STATEMENT  OP  MB.  ABTHTTB  C.  HASTINGS,  OF  NIAGARA 

FALLS,  H.  T. 

[The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.]   ; 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  full  name,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Arthur  CJ.  Hastings;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill,  Mr.  Hastings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Cliff  Paper  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T., 
manufacturers  of  news  paper  and  ground  wood  pulp. 

We  have  a  capacity  of  from  30  to  40  tons  a  day,  averaging  last  year  35 
tons,  principally  of  news  print.  We  manufacture  enough  or  our  ground 
wood  to  supply  our  own  mills  only,  so  that  we  are  in  the  market  only 
to  buy  sulphite  and  the  necessary  articles  that  go  into  the  manufacture 
of  news  paper.  Our  mill  is  located  on  one  of  the  power  concerns  of 
Niagara  Falls,  working  under  an  old  agreement  with  very  low  water 
power,  and  we  rent  that  water  power  by  so  much  per  horsepower  per 
year  developed.  We  use  in  the  paper  mill  proper  about  300  horse- 
power, which  is  discharged  from  vertical  wheels  under  a  75-foot  head. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  I  developed  in  the  gorge  of  the  river  a  pulp 
mill,  using  the  water  that  had  passed  the  paper  mill,  and  grinding  our 
pulp  down  there  under  a  125-foot  headwitn  two  water  wheels,  develop- 
ing about  twelve  hundred  or  thirteen  hundred  horsepower  apiece,  thus 
exploding  the  old  theory  that  the  water  that  runs  a  mill  does  not  grind 
again,  because  it  does  in  this  case. 

We  have  been  running  steadily  for  a  number  of  years,  with  very 
few  stoppages  by  reason  of  any  fault  in  the  construction  of  the  mill 
or  by  reason  of  short  business  until  this  year.  We  have,  since  the 
1st  of  January,  1908,  been  running  about  two-thirds  of  the  time; 
hardly  that,  I  should  say.  On  the  average  not  more  than  that.  We 
found,  it  impossible  to  place  our  product.  We  do  not  rim  on  contract 
work  very  much.    We  depend,  with  a  mill  of  our  size,  on  local  trade 
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which  we  may  get  through  jobbers  or  through  orders  that  may  be 
sent  in  to  us.  We  have  no  traveling  men  on  the  road,  and  we  do 
most  of  our  business  by  correspondence.  The  local  or  floating  trade, 
so  called,  is  practically  dropped  in  our  section  of  the  country.  We 
have  a  very  large  market  in  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  other 

Bunts  where  we  can  get  a  low  freight,  and  from  Pennsylvania  and 
hio,  but  there  is  very  little  of  that  business  which  has  come  to  us. 
We  have  made  a  great  many  quotations  and  tried  different  schemes 
of  quoting,  but  they  do  not  bring  in  business.  We  get  some  inquiries, 
but,  so  far  as  the  business  is  concerned,  it  does  not  materialize.  It  is 
a  peculiar  situation  as  compared  with  the  business  several  years 
ago,  when  we  could  not  get  a  profit  on  our  paper,  but  when  we  could 
sell  it.  To-day  I  do  not  believe  the  mills  in  this  country  could  go 
out  and  sell  the  fullproduct  of  their  paper  at  any  price. 

The  Chatrman.  They  have  not  tried  it,  have  they  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  many  of  them  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  last  price  you  have  quoted  1 

Mr.  Hastings.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  at  the  mill. 

The  Chatrman.  What  were  you  quoting  two  years  ago) 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  figures  that  we  have  for  1905  were  $43.29 
delivered. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  freight  rate  averaged  at  that  time  $2.51. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  $2.51  a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  said,  our  market  is  practically  around 
near  by. 

The  Chairman.  About  2  cents  at  the  mills  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906  it  was  a  little  cheaper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  1906  it  was  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  m  1906? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly  going  over  the  figures  which  I  have  here, 
it  would  average 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  any  figures  you  have  there,  about  the 
verage. 

Mr.  Hastings.  January,  1906,  $1.90;  February,  $1.89;  March, 
$1.87;  April,  $1.87;  May,  $1.85;  June,  $1.80;  July,  $1.80;  August, 
$1.86;  September,  $1.86;  October,  $1.87;  November,  $1,942;  Decem- 
ber, $1 .935.    That  was  1 906. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  1907. 

Mr.  Hastings.  January,  $1,965;  February,  $2.06;  March,  $2.11; 
April,  $2.29;  May,  $2,355;  June,  $2.35;  July,  $2.32;  August,  $2.41; 
September,  $2.36;  October,  $2.51 ;  November,  $2.49;  December,  $2.51. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  average  figures  of  the  sales  and 
deliveries  for  those  months? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Taken  from  your  books? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  on  open  sales,  and  not  on  contracts?. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mostly. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  continue  that  down  to  date? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  only  one  of  the  year  is  January,  1908.  That 
was  $2.53. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  for  delivered? 
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Mr.  Baaing*.  That  is  all  delivered :  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yoa  have  prepared  some  tables  there,  hare  you 
not! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Tea,  air. 

The  Chairman.  Teu  ua  what  those  tables  cover. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Those  are  merely  the  amounts  in  pounds  in  the 
year  1906  of  rolls,  hangings,  sheets,  and  side  runs,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  incorporated  in  the  report  sent  to  the  Committee  and  printed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  the  prices  you  give  there  for  January 
and  February  and  all  the  months  in  1906  were  those  delivered! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  the  average  freight  rate,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  1906,  was  from  our  mills,  including  freight  and 
cartage,  12.65  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  back  can  you  go  with  those  prices! 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  go  back  to  our  cost  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  point  of  time. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Our  cost  and  delivered  prices  on  an  average  by 
months,  statements  by  three  months,  and  statements  by  the  total 
year,  back  to  1899,  with  some  months  or  periods  omitted;  but  in  a 
general  way  following  through  from  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  prices  for  1899. 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  1899  our  average 
price  for  the  year  was  $35.95  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  point  of  delivery! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Atpoint  of  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  average  cost  of  delivery! 

Mr.  Hastings.  13.06  per  hundred,  or  $2.61  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  $13  a  hundred! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thirteen  cents;  $2.61  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  cost  of  production  in 
those  periods,  excluding  interest  cost  and  depreciation! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  What  does  that  include,  as  you  have  it  in  your 
books!    Does  it  include  taxes  and  repairs! 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  includes  taxes  and  insurance,  our  rental  for 
power,  which  is  a  fixed  charge  with  us.  and  commissions  for  selling 
the  waste  which  was  returned^  paper  delivery,  allowances  for  over- 
weight, wages,  interest,  and  discount,  which  means  in  our  case  the 
discount  which  may  nave  been  deducted  for  cash  payment  or 
interest  which  we  may  have  paid  for  discounting  a  man's  note  who 
paid  by  note;  but  nothing  as  to  the  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  that  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hastings.  $35.03  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  For  when! 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  year  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  us  for  each  period  that  you  have  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  the  production  in  1899,  the  cost  of 
production  in  1899,  was  $35.03,  and  you  sold  it  at  $35.96,  which 
included  charges  of  $2.61,  cost  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  made  72  cents  a  ton  without  any  credit  for  any 
investment.  For  the  January,  February,  and  March,  1900,  period 
our  average  cost  in  tons  was  $35.92. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  connection  as  to  cost! 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  connection  all  the  way  through. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  at  the  same  time  the  average 
selling  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  $38.53.  April,  May,  and  June,  1900,  our  cost  was 
$37.94  a  ton.  We  sold  it  for  $40.58  a  ton.  In  July,  August,  and 
September  of  1900  our  paper  cost  us  $40.42  a  ton,  and  we  sold  it 
for  $45.26  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  was  that! 

Mr.  Hastings.  July,  August,  and  September,  1900.  For  October, 
November,  and  December,  of  the  same  year,  our  paper  cost  us  $40.62, 
and  we  sold  it  for  $46.02  a  ton.  January.  February,  and  March, 
1901,  our  cost  was  $40.02,  and  we  sold  it  tor  $44.48.  April,  May, 
and  June,  1901,  our  cost  was  $40.34,  and  we  sold  it  for  $43.24.  July, 
August,  and  September,  1901,  our  cost  was  $39.29,  and  we  sold  it 
for  $42.27.  October,  November,  and  December  of  the  same  year, 
our  cost  was  $42.12,  and  we  sola  it  for  $42.04,  that  being  a  banner 
year  to  that  date  Daughter];  8  cents  a  ton  loss.  January,  February, 
and  March,  1902,  our  cost  was  $41.12,  and  we  sold  for  $43.42.  April, 
May,  and  June,  1902,  the  cost  was  $40.33 :  sold,  $43.35.  July,  August, 
ana  September,  1902,  cost,  $36.90;  sold,  $42.72.  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  cost,  $37.47;  sold,  $44.84.  January,  February, 
ana  March,  1903,  cost  $39.33;  sold,  $44.45.  April,  May,  and  June, 
1903,  cost,  $38.37;  sold,  $44.16.  July,  August,  and  September,  1903, 
cost,  $40.26;  sold,  $42.22.  October,  November,  and  December, 
cost,  $40.69;  sold,  $43.66.  January,  February,  and  March,  1904, 
cost,  $41.34;  sold,  $46.48.  April,  May,  and  June,  1904,  cost,  $41.22; 
sold,  $47.12.  July,  August,  and  September,  1904,  cost,  $38.50; 
sold,  $43.32.  October,  November,  and  December,  cost,  $41.82; 
sold,  $44.30.  January,  February,  and  March,  1905,  cost.  $40.04; 
sold,  $43.99.  April,  May,  and  June,  1905,  cost,  $41.36;  sold,  $42.45. 
July,  August,  and  September,  1905,  cost,  $36.66;  sold,  $40.72. 
October,  November,  ana  December,  1905,  cost,  $39.54;  sold,  $38.16, 
which  was  a  loss.  January,  February,  and  March,  1906 — in  some 
places  I  have  kept  this  in  tons,  and  some  places  in  hundredweights. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  cost  was  $40.58;  sold,  $37.82. 

The  next  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  six-month  periods,  which  in- 
cludes the  previous  three  that  I  read,  six  months,  January  to  June, 
1906. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  give  us  that,  however.  We  have 
already  had  it  by  months. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  the  cost  was  $1,927  per  hundred;  sold,  $1,875 
per  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  first  six  months? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  the  first  six  months  of  1906. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  run  your  mill  nearly  full  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  full.  The  last  six  months  of  1906  the 
cost  was  $1,787  per  hundred,  and  we  sold  for  $1,893  per  hundred. 
For  October,  November,  and  December,  1906,  the  cost  was  $1,829; 
sold,  $1,922. 

Nine  months  is  the  next  period  in  1907,  from  Jaunary  to  September, 
inclusive.  The  cost  was  $41  a  ton.  and  the  average  billed  price  was 
$44.82.  October,  November,  and  December,  1907,  the  cost  price  was 
$43.62,  and  the  bill  price  $50. 

The  Chairman.  Event 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  I  will  give  it  for  the  whole  twelve  months. 
Sometimes,  in  making  inventories  in  the  mills,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  exact;  and  we  sometimes  take  another  inventory  later  and 
average  them  up,  or  take  up  several  months  together  where  he  have 
taken  one  or  more.  The  twelve  months  of  1907  is  pretty  accurate, 
from  one  year  to  the  other,  taking  in  the  whole  year.  The  cost  was 
$2.08,  ana  the  average  billed  price  was  $2,308. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  figures  where  you  show 
a  loss,  might  not  that  he  partly  because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
inventory! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Hardly.  There  might  be  a  slight  inaccuracy  in 
one;  but  when  you  take  the  average  of  a  series  of  them,  they  come 
pretty  near  being  right. 

The  Chairman.  Through  whom  do  you  sell  your  paper,  mostly! 

Mr.  Hastings-  We  sell  it  through  concerns  like  the  George  Irish 
Paper  Company,  of  Buffalo;  the  Courier  Company,  of  Buffalo; 
Allen  &  Corey,  of  buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and  Rochester;  Vernon  Brothers, 
of  New  York;  H.  6.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  Perkins  &  Squire; 
Wilkinson  Brothers  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  contract  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. ! 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  kind  of  an  agreement  with  them! 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not,  other  than  to  pay  them  a  commission 
on  what  they  may  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  on  that  subject! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  any  way  your  exclusive  agents  in  that 
part  of  the  country  ! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  nor  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  If  someone  applies  to  you  for  a  quotation,  do  you 
ever  refer  the  letter  or  application  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. ! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  where  it  refers  to  our  grade  of  paper. 
We  have  sent  them  inquiries  which  we  may  get  from  people  who  want 
to  buy  paper  of  some  other  kind.  We  often  get  a  great  many  inquiries 
of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  about  there  being  any  agreement 
among  news-paper  manufacturers 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  To  put  up  the  price! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Hie  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  what  question  I  am  going  to  ask 
you! 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  heard  it.  I  supposed  you  were  going  to 
ask  the  same  question  you  did  of  the  others.    Pardon  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  change  it.  Have  you  heard  of  any  agree- 
ment about  restricting  the  output! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  shows  that  you  did  considerably 
advance  the  prices  of  paper  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1907. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cause  for  that! 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  increased  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  that  the  International  Paper  Com* 
pany  had  raised  its  price! 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  know  it  particularly,  except  that  all  mills 
had.  I  understood.  F  '  P 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  that  understanding! 

Mr.  Hastings.  By  quotations  which  I  made,  and  which  were 
accepted. 

The  Chaibman.  You  had  been  running  along,  apparently  sailing 
pretty  close  to  the  wind,  for  a  series  of  years  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  .  ^ 

The  Chaibman.  Suddenly  there  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  wide 
diversity  between  the  selling  price  and  the  cost  price) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  sir.  - 

The  Chairman.  What  explanation  can  you  give  for  that  rather 
sudden  change  in  policy? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Increased  demand. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1906  you  apparently 
sold  paper  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of 
production? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  first  three  months,  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  The  first  six  months  of  1906  was  the  way  you 
quoted  it  to  us,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes — I  think  that  was  1905.  The  firat  three 
months,  January,  February,  and  March  of  1906,  we  will  say;  that 
is  the  way  I  have  it  here.  The  next  one — I  beg  your  pardon;  it  is 
here.  a  These  figures  are  the  cost  per  100  pounds  of  paper  shipped. 
That  is,  during  the  six  months  we  shipped  so  many  pounds  of  paper; 
and  these  different  items  divided  into  the  cost  snow  the  price  per 
100  pounds  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  figures  on  your  books? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  purport  to  show  the  cost  of  production  of 
100  pounds  of  paper  f 

Mr.  Hastings,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  give  them. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sulphite  pulp,  0.4136.  These  are  all  decimals — 
0.4136. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  41  cents  and  36  one-hundredthsf 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  Wood  pulp,  0.0027 — that  is,  we  bought  by  the 
carload .  apparently  .one  carload  during  the  six  months;  clay,  0.0412. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  0.0027?" 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  footing  this  up,  0.0027  would  be  about  5  cents  a 
hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  use  any  wood  pulp  in  jour  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  that  is  figured  with  us  m  the  shape  of 
wood  and  expenses  of  our  pulp  mill.  This  is  what  we  bought,  merely: 
Clay,  0.0412;  coal,  0.0690;  alum,  0.0194;  rosin  and  soda  ash,  0.0105; 
lubrication,  0.0058;  wood,  0.5043. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  50  cents  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  that  is  the  average  cost  of  the  cords  of  wood. 
Twine,  0.0098 ;  wrappers,  0.0387 ;  color  material.  0.0069 ;  wires,  0.0074 ; 
0.0080.  (That  is,  we  have  two  machines,  and  we  keep  the  expense 
separate.)  Pulp  mill:  Expenses  of  felts,  wires,  stones,  and  different 
materials  which  go  into  the  pulp  mill,  irrespective  of  wages,  0.0209; 
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felts  and  jackets,  No.  1  machine,  0.0126;  No.  2  machine,  ditto,  0.0214; 
canvas,  No.  1  machine,  0.0058 ;  No.  2  machine,  0.0077 ;  lighting,  0.0041 ; 
belting,  0.0130;  expense,  0.0563  (which  includes  repairs  to  machinery, 
replacements,  traveling  expenses,  and  anything  of  that  kind) ;  inter* 
est  and  discount,  0.0294;  wages,  0.3911;  allowances,  0.0019;  paper 
delivery  (which  means  freight  and  cartage),  0.1267;  waste  returned 
to  the  mill,  0.0101;  commissions,  0.0112. 

Then  our  fixed  expenses  I  group  under  one  heading  of  rent,  power 
expense,  repairs  to  our  generators,  water  (which  we  get  from  the  city), 
insurance,  and  taxes;  making  a  total  of  0.0767.  Tnat  makes  up  the 
total  of  1.927. 

The  Chairman.  Your  pulp  wood  was  about  25  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  production? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us.  from  your  books,  the  average 
prices  which  you  paid  for  pulp  wood  for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  nave  not  them  figured  out,  but  if  you 
will  take  them  down  they  can  be  figured  out.  That  is,  I  have  here, 
to  make  up  the  amount  which  I  gave  you,  the  total  cost  of  the  wood 
and  the  number  of  cords  which  we  bought;  so  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  division. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  six  months  from  January  to  June,  1906, 
we  used  4,657  cords,  which  cost  us  $49,375.69. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  how  mucn? 

Mr.  Hastings.  4,657  cords. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  wood  was  that — rossed  wood? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  rossed  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Delivered  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  that  year  it  came  partly  from  the  Adirondacks 
and  partly  from  Canada.  I  do  not  think  that  was  all  rossed  wood, 
Mr.  Chairman.  There  was  probably  some  peeled  wood  in  it,  but  it 
was  not  separate,  unless  I  nave  it  here  in  a  report  I  made  to  the 
Department.  [After  examiningpapers.]  I  have  that  report  in  full 
here,  a  copy  of  one  made  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Apparently  we  used  just  about  half  domestic  and  half  Canadian  wood. 
The  Canadian  wood  was  peeled  wood,  and  the  domestic  wood  was 
rossed. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  show  the  price  which  you  paid  for  the 
peeled  wood?- 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  peeled  wood  cost  us  $8.75  delivered,  and  the 
other  $13. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  cost  of  peeled  wood  there  for  a 
series  of  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  except  as  it  would  be  gotten 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  which  I  have  charged. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  total  amount.  Can  you  give  us  the 
total  amount  for  1907? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  give  it  to  you  for  the  whole  year.    We  used 
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7,799  cords,  which  cost  us  $102,891.65.  That  was  practically  all 
rossed  wood;  and  I  have  that  figured  out  for  that  year  as  $13.20. 

The  Chairman.  For  19071 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  that  in  half  years  or  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  January  to  May,  inclusive,  five  months,  3,434 
cords,  costing  $41,228.37.  ^October,  November,  and  December  was 
the  next,  2,007  cords,  costing  $28,125.83.  For  January,  February, 
and  March  of  this  year  the  cost  was  $13.99. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  the  amount? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  were  1,458}  cords,  costing  $20,414.44. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  under  contracts  that  were  entered  into 
last  year  for  this  year's  delivery? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  with  some  few  lots  that  brought  the 
average  up  from  the  latter  part  of  last  year  to  the  first  part  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  showing  the  cost  of 
production  for  the  third  quarter  of  1900? 

Mr.  Hastings.  1900? 

The  Chairman.  The  total  cost  of  production  for  that  quarter  was 
how  much? 

Mr.  Hastings.  $40.62. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  before  you  gave  it  as  $42. 

Mr.  Hastings.  $40.62. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  that  cost, 
will  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sulphite  pulp.  $0.4483;  coal,  $0.0623;  clay,  $0.0343; 
alum,  $0.0209;  rosin  and  soaa  asn,  $0.0152;  lubricating,  $0.0063;  wood, 
$0.4824;  twine,  $0.0036:  wrappers,  $0.0280;  color  material,  $0.0069; 
wires— No.  1,  $0.0065;  No.  2,  $0.0039;  pulp  mill,  $0.0274;  felts  and 
jackets— No.  1,  $0.0062,  No.  2,  $0.0202;  canvas— No.  1,  $0.0001, 
No.  2,  $0.0037;  lighting,  $0.0008;  belting,  $0.0046;  expense,  $0.0823; 
interest  and  discount,  $0.0411;  wages,  $0.4094;  allowances,  $0.0104; 
delivery  of  paper,  $0.1222;  waste  returned,  $0.0302;  commissions, 
$0.0086.  Regular  charge,  the  same  as  before,  $0.1422,  which  in- 
cluded an  improvement  account  which  we  charged  off  of  $1,556, 
called  an  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  on  the  two-tour  or  the  three-tour 
system  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  the  three-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  change? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  changed  the  1st  of  January,  1907.  Previous 
to  that  we  had  been  running  from  July  13,  1901,  on  the  so-called 
sixty-five  hour  per  week  basis. 

The  Chairman.  And  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  the  two-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  of  hours? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Eleven  hours — sixty-six  and  seventy-eight. 

The  Chairman.  Eleven  hours  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Eleven  and  thirteen. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  a 
week? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sixty-six  and  seventy-eight. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  changes  of  the  hours  of  labor  were 
made,  what  effect  did  that  have  on  the  weekly  wage? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Per  man,  or  as  to  the  relative  running  of  the  mill? 
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The  Chairman.  Per  man. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  a  table  covering  1899,  when  we  were  running 
on  the  two-tour  tonnage  system. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  a 
week? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  We  averaged  in  pay  11.1  hours  per  man, 
at  an  average  rate  per  day  of  $1.84,  an  average  weekly  payment  of 
S10.06  per  man.  In  1907,  on  the  so-called  three-tour  or  eight-hour 
system,  we  averaged  8.4  hours  per  man,  with  the  average  daily  pay  of 
$2.14,  the  average  weekly  pay  being  $11.78. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  there  showing  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  it  to  the  stenographer! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  It  shows  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  title 
of  the  man.  and  his  wages. 

(The  table  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


1899. 

1907. 

Title. 

! 

i 
1 

I 

1 

i 

X 
1 

! 

"8 

• 

1 

I 

4 

i 

i 

a 

i 
i 

O 

P 

A*. 

Batik  tenders 

4 

4 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4 
2 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

10 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 

83.00 
1.90 
1.50 
1.00 
2.50 
8.26 
2.00 
LfiO 
1.60 
1.26 
1.26 
1.60 
1.60 

2.00 
3.00 
1.75 
.60 
1.85 
2.25 
3.00 
1.65 
2.62 
2.25 
1.36 
1.80 
2.70 
1.76 
1.86 
1.86 
1.76 
1.76 
1.75 

12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
18 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 

818.00 

11.40 

9.00 

6.00 

16.00 

19.60 

lioo 

9.00 

9.00 

7.60 

7.60 

9.00 

9.00 

18.00 

12.00 

18.00 

10.60 

4.00 

8.10 

18.60 

18.00 

9.90 

16.72 

18.60 

8.10 

10.80 

16.20 

10.60 

8.10 

8.10 

10.60 

21.00 

10.60 

872.00 
45.00 
86.00 
12.00 
15.00 
19.60 
24.00 
72.00 
86.00 
16.00 
16.00 
64.00 
18.00 
18.00 
12.00 
18.00 
42.00 
24.00 

8.10 
40.60 
18.00 
19.80 
15.72 
18.60 
81.00 
10.80 
16.20 
10.60 
82.40 

8.10 
10.60 
21.00 
10.60 

12 

10 

2 
1 

83.32 
2.34 
1.82 
L50 
8.08 
429 
2.81 
1.82 
1.82 
1.82 
1.82 
1.82 
1.82 

2.86 
2.34 
2.00 
1.10 
1.60 
2.26 
2.70 
2.25 
8.02 
2.07 
1.60 
2.68 
2.70 
2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
2.72 
2.17 

8 
8 
8 
8 
11 
13 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
11 
18 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
12 
11 

41.5 

29.2 

22.7 

18.8 

28 

38 

28.9 

22.7 

22.7 

22.7 

22.7 

22.7 

22.7 

22 

26 

22.2 

12.2 

16.7 

28.2 

30 

25 

33.5 

23 

16.7 

29.8 

30 

22.2 

16.7 

16.7 

22.2 

22.7 

19.8 

819.92 
14.02 
10.90 
9.00 
18.48 
26.74 
13.87 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
10.90 
18.00 
17.16 
14.04 
12.00 
6.60 
9.00 
13.60 
16.20 
13.50 
18.09 
12.42 
9.00 
16.09 
16.20 
12.00 
9.00 
9.00 
12.00 
16.82 
18.02 

8119.62 
84.12 
65.40 
27.00 
18.48 
25.74 
61.61 
180.80 
65.40 
32.70 
32.70 
98.10 
32.70 
18.00 
17.16 
14.04 
48.00 
39.60 

9.00 
40.50 
16.20 
27.00 
18.09 
12.42 
90.00 
16.09 
16.20 
12.00 
86.00 

9.00 
12.00 
82.64 
13.02 

847.62 
38.52 
29.40 
16.00 
3.48 
6.24 
27.61 
68.80 
29.40 
17.70 
17.70 
44.10 
14.70 

+  68 
-1-  84 

TWnfl  hands 

-1-  81 

Broke  hand". ........ 

+125 

Night  foreman 

Grinder  men 

+  23 
+  32 
+115 

+  82 

YfiOTMiifi  men. ........ 

+  81 

Screen  men 

+118 

Vet  men 

+118 

Noodle  men 

+  81 
+  81 

Finishers 

5.16 

6.00 

15.60 

.90 

+  48 
-  28 

+  14 

Cutter  girls 

+  66 

+  11 

Millwright 

7.20 
2.37 

9.00 
5.29 

-  10 

Millwright  helpers . . . 
Machinist 

+  86 
+  16 

Incline  operator 

Laborers 

-  9 
+  u 

Laborers'  foreman. . . 

Shipper's  helpers. 

Oiler  and  repairer.. . . 

Electricians 

Repair  man  pulp  milL 

+  « 

1.50 
8.60 
.90 
1.60 
11.64 
2.52 

+  11 
+  U 
+  11 

+  14 
+  65 
+  24 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  power  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  a  very  low  power  rental  there  through  an 
old  lease — $4  a  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  that  lease  have  to  run? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  runs  for  about  twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  your  cost 
of  production  seems  to  be  considerably  higher  there  than  it  is  at 
many  mills  where,  I  should  judge,  the  power  cost  might  be  even  less 
than  yours,  although  perhaps  not? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  in  a  city,  a  growing  city 
of  about  25,000  or  30,000  people.  It  is  difficult  to  get  good  men 
there  that  will  stick  at  work  and  do  as  much  work  as  they  will  in 
some  other  places,  perhaps.  We  have  to  pay  the  top  notch  of  wages. 
The  expense  of  living  there  is  high,  and  our  mill  is,  of  course',  an 
old  mill,  so  called.  We  can  not  get  out  the  production  at  the  labor 
cost  that  other  mills  set.  Our  cost  of  material,  in  freight  on  wood 
or  other  materials,  is  nigher2  perhaps,  than  it  is  at  some  other  mills. 
We  have  no  water  connection.  The  canal  does  not  connect  with 
us.  Our  only  salvation,  of  course,  is  to  get  a  market  for  the  paper 
near  by,  where  our  freights  are  less.  You  will  find  that  it  costs  us 
a  little  less  to  deliver,  perhaps,  than  it  does  some  of  the  other  mills. 
Our  wood  cost,  of  course,  is  high,  and  almost  everything  that  goes 
into  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  would  it  be  any  detriment  to 
you  if  vou  could  buy  your  pulp  wood  with  a  certainty  that  there 
would  be  no  export  charges  or  Government  license  fees  upon  it,  or 
possibly  buy  your  wood  pulp  free  of  duty! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  because  I  have  found  that  the  wood  that 
we  get  on  this  side  is  just  about  the  same  price  as  that  that  comes 
from  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  side  controls  the  price  of  wood  now, 
does  it  not) 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  they  do,  because  they  have  the  large  supply. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  most  of  the  wood  comes  from,  it 
is  cut  on  lands  owned  by  big  companies,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  tables  there  which  you  have 
prepared  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  increased  cost  of  some 
of  the  materials  which  are  quite  important  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  the  comparison  being  between  the  year  1899  and  the  year 
1907  in  each  instance.  Belting  advanced  26  per  cent;  wires,  12} 
per  cent;  No.  1  jackets,  32}  per  cent;  cotton  drier  canvas,  100  per 
cent;  felts  for  paper  machine,  called  press  felts,  20  per  cent;  wet 
felts  for  paper  machines,  36  per  cent;  pulp  felts,  20  per  cent. 
.    (The  table  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Year. 


1809 
1907 
1899 
1907 
1899 
1907 
low 
1907 
1899 
1907 
1899 
1907 
1899 
1907 
1809 
1907 
4809 
1907 
1899 
1907 


Article. 


Belting 

do 

do 

.....do 

Wires,  No.  1 

.....do 

Wires,  No.  2 

.....do 

Jackets,  No.  1... 

do 

Canvas,  No.  1 

do 

Canvas,  No.  2.... 

do 

Press  felts,  No.  1. 

do 

Wet  felts,  No.  1.. 

.....do.. 

Pulp  felts 

do 


Size. 


100  feet,  12  Inches  . . 

do 

160  feet,  6  inche*  . . . 

do 

80  by  40 ; 

'ifiby  »""-"--""" 

do 

18  by  98..... 

do 

88  yards,  90  Inches.. 

do 

43  yards,  102  inches. 
43  yards,  104  Inches. 

34  by  98 

do 

82  by  98 

do 

28  by  72 

do 


List. 


$195. 00 
195.00 
139.50 
139.50 


31.03 

82.30 

74.48 

88.54 

102.18 

118.88 

92.50 

111.06 

62.50 

66.56 


Dis- 
count. 


Perct. 
50-5 

45 
60-5 

45 


45 
30 

«i 
10 

"ti 
10 

50 

50 

50 

45 


Net 


802.63 

107.25 

53.01 

76.72 

73.80 

83.07 

84.00 

94.06 

17.06 

22.61 

39.10 

79.69 

63.62 

106.53 

46.25 

55.53 

26.25 

86.60 

a.  75 

•.90 


Advance. 


PereenL 


IS 
12 
82* 
103 
98 
20 


•  Per  pound* 
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Mr.  Hastings.  As  bearing  somewhat  on  the  prices,  and  as  to  why 
we  are  enabled  to  secure  business  at  these  higher  prices,  I  would  like  to 
show  that  in  April,  1907,  for  instance,  we  entered  an  order  from  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.  for  supplying  the  Times-Star,  of  Cincinnati,  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  paper  (some  300  tons)  at  $2.40,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Cincinnati,  with 
a  freight  rate  from  our  place  of  about  13  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  was  that,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  in  April,  1907.  This  order,  I  understand, 
was  one  of  the  Berlin  Mill  Company's  orders.  They  could  not  fill 
their  orders;  they  had  to  go  outside  and  buy  at  an  additional  price. 
We  also  supplied  to  the  Free  Press  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mien.,  in 
April,  1907,  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  200  tons  of  paper,  at  $2.40, 
net  cash  thirty  days,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  on  a  10-cent  freight  rate.  We 
supplied  in  March  and  April  to  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
direct,  for  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
some  300  tons  of  paper,  at  $2.45,  less  3  per  cent,  thirty  days,  on  an 
8-cent  freight  rate.  Orders  of  this  kind  would  naturally  make  a  mill 
man  think  that  he  might  get  a  good  price,  where  they  come  from  his 
competitors. 

I  also  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Meridian  Star,  of  Meridian,  Miss., 
under  date  of  March  262  this  year,  in  which  they  accept  a  quotation 
of  $2.85  a  hundred,  delivered  in  Meridian,  on  a  42-cent  freight  rate 
from  our  mill.  They  say  that  our  prices  are  higher  than  those  they 
have  been  paying,  but  correspond  with  their  lowest  recent  quotations, 
and  go  on  and  place  an  order.    That  is  as  late  as  March  26. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Meridian  Star, 
Meridian,  Miss.,  March  t6, 1908. 
Cuff  Paper  Co.. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  March  24  received.  Fleaae  accept  thanks  for 
the  kind  personal  expression  contained  therein. 

We  find  that  your  quotations  are  higher  than  the  price  that  we  have  been  paying  for 
the  paper,  but  correspond  with  our  lowest  recent  quotations.  You  will  please  ship  us 
one  car  of  70-inch  roll,  32-pound  news,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  named  in  your 
letter  of  the  24th.  Please  make  shipment  on  April  26.  Kindly  acknowledge  receipt 
of  this  order,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  truly,  Meridian  Star  Publishing  Co., 

Jno.  T.  Land,  Business  Manager. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  it  has  not  already  been  put  in,  I  would  like  to 
put  in  some  inquiries  that  were  made  of  my  concern  by  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  with  Chicago  headquarters,  asking  for  bids 
for  paper  for  a  number  of  newspapers  whom  they  claim  to  represent; 
also  from  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Galesburg,  HI., 
who  claim  to  represent  a  great  many  publishers;  also  from  the 
Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  with  headquarters  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
who,  in  one  letter,  request  a  price  on  paper  for  a  number  of  members 
of  their  association,  and  about  the  same  date  request  an  advertise- 
ment in  their  annual  proceedings,  and  write  again  asking  for  advertise- 
ment and  prices.  Also  from  the  "Select  list  of  Ohio  daily  news- 
papers," with  headquarters  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  who  ask  prices  for  a 
number  of  newspapers.  Apparently  all  these  associations,  covering 
a  great  many  newspapers,  from  their  heading,  had  combined  together 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  and  low  prices. 
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The  Chairman.  Very  well:  they  may  go  in. 
(The  papers  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  you  will  find  specifications  for  the  print  paper  to  be  con- 
tracted for  by  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  their  meeting  July 
10  next.  This  association  is  composed  of  the  leading  paper  in  each  city  represented, 
and  the  influence  of  the  organization  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  papers  printing  from  rolls  use  4,589  tons;  those  printing  from  sheets,  1.104  tons. 

Please  follow  the  rules  here  given  as  far  as  possible: 

1.  Price  to  be  submitted  for  each  city  separately.  Terms,  f.  o.  b.  destination, 
3  per  cent,  thirty  days. 

2.  Bids  to  be  submitted  for  contracts  expiring  one,  three,  and  five  years  from 
August  1,  1906. 

3.  Prices  for  paper  in  rolls  and  in  sheets  to  be  given  separately. 

4.  Bids  for  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  print  are  requested. 

5.  Samples  of  all  paper  which  it  may  be  bidder's  intention  to  furnish  on  this  con- 
tract must  be  submitted,  with  name,  location,  and  capacity  of  mill  which  supplies 
the  paper. 

6.  Please  answer  this  question:  Will  you  allow  papers  which  may  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Inland  Daily  PresB  Association  subsequent  to  August  1, 1906,  to  purchase 
all  their  print  paper  from  you  under  terms  of  the  contract? 

7.  All  bids  ana  samples  must  be  sent  to  James  W.  Grubb,  chairman  of  executive 
committee,  Galesburg,  111.,  on  or  before  Friday,  July  6,  1906. 

8.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  these  specifications  and  return  them  if  you  do 
not  care  to  bid. 

9.  The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  is  reserved. 
Any  further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Jas.  W.  Grubb,  Chairman, 
Galesburg,  III.,  June  19,  1906. 


Name  of  paper. 


Aurora  Beacon 

Oanton  Register 

Danville  Com.  News . 

The  News 

The  Mail 

Republican-Register 

Star-Courier 

Dispatch 

Mau7. 

Review 

Whig 

Free  Press 

Hawk-Eye 

NonPareil 

Citizen 

Herald 

Democrat 

Messenger 

Journal 

The  Times 

Courier 

Courier 

The  Reporter. 

Telegram 

Journal 

News-Palladium 

Morning  Patriot 

Mining  Journal 

The  News 

The  Echo 

The  Leader 

Commonwealth 

Gazette 

Journal 

Eagle-Star. 


Town  and  State. 


Aurora,  111. 
Canton,  111. 


Danville,  111 

Elgin,  111 

Galesburg,  111 

Galesburg,  111 

Kewanee,  I1L 

Moline.Ill 

Noline,  111 

Monmouth,  IU. 

Quincy,  111 

Streator,  111 

Burlington,  Iowa. . . . 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Centerville,  Iowa 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa... 


Muscatine,  Iowa.. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
Ottumwa,  Iowa.. 
Waterloo,  Iowa.. 


Waterloo.  Iowa. 
Adrian,  Mich.... 


Battle  Creek,  Mich.. . 
Benton  Harbor,Mlch 


Jackson,  Mich.... 
Marquette,  Mich.. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . 

Alpena,  Mich 

Eau Claire,  Wis... 
Fond  du  Lao,  Wis. 
Janesville,  Wis.... 


Madison,  Wis.., 
Marinette,  Wis. 


Rolls  or 
sheets. 


Rolls 
..do. 


.do. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do. . 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


.do 
. .  .do , 


..do 
.  .do . 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Carloads 
or  less. 


Carloads! 
....do.. 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
. . . . do ... 
— do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

Joar 

Carloads 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


...do. 
...do. 


...do. 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do 


Bites  used. 


17  and  34  inches... 
85,  62},    and    70 

inches. 
16}  and  33}  inches. 
53  and  70  inches.. . 
234  and  47  inches.. 
23*  and  47  inches.. 

70  inches 

22  and  44  Inches.. . 

34  inches 

34  inches 

35, 53  and  70  inches 
34  inches 


Used 

in 
year. 


464  inches. 
34  inches.. 


30  and  34  Inches... 
17}  and  34  inches.. 
35.    62f ,  and    70 

inches. 
34  inches 


17}  and  34  inches.. 
35,    53,    and    70 
inches. 


53.    61,    and    70 

inches. 

70  inches 

35.    53,    and    70 

inches. 
35.  52|,  and  69* 

inches. 
85.   62},   and   70 

inches. 
70  inches 


53  and  70  inches... 
62}  and  70  inches.. 
85.    63,    and    70 
inches. 

83}  inches. 

63,    and    90 


Ton*. 

200 

80 

200 
160 
140 
125 
100 
120 

60 

60 
280 

60 
200 
300 

15 

100 

.275 

65 

130 


180 
.100 


90 

84 
70 

200 

100 
100 


200 

85 

100 

80 
100 


Contract 
expires. 


Jan.  1,1001 
July   1,1006 

Aug.  1,1906 
June—,  1906 
Aug.  1,1906 

Do. 
July—  ,1906 

Do. 
Aug.  1,1906 
June  30, 1908 
Jan  1, 1907 
July—  ,1906 
Deo  —,1906 
Feb.— ,1907 

Aug.  1,1906 
Oct.  1,1906 
Nov  —,1906 

June  1,1906 


Aug.  1,1906 


Jan.  1,1907 
Aug.— ,1906 

Aug.  1,1906 


Jan.   1,1907 

Aug.  1,1906 
Do. 
Do. 

Aug.—  ,1906 
Aug.  1,1906 
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Name  of  paper. 


Journal 

Telegram 

Journal , 

Journal 

Reporter , 

Inquirer , 

Sun 

Gazette , 

Republican , 

Poet  and  Zettung, 

Democrat , 

Telegraph 

Journal 

Gazette , 

Tribune , 

Journal , 

Republican 

Leader , 

Journal 

Gazette , 

News 

Democrat 

Republican 

Press 

Gates  City 

Times-Herald.... 
Journal 

Herald 

Journal 

News 

News 

Argus 

Press 

Crescent 

Press 

News 

Herald. 

News 

Review 

Thus-Journal.... 


Town  and  State. 


Racine,  Wis 

Superior,  Wis 

Crawford s ville,  Ind. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. . . . 
Logansport,  Ind . . . 
Owensboro,  Ky 


Paducah,  Ky... 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 


BeMdere,  HI. 
Belleville,  111.. 


Centrally  HI 

Dixon,  111 

Freeport,  111 

Galena,  111 

La  Salle,  111 

Macomb,  111 

Ottawa,  111 

Pontlac,  111 

Savanna,  111 

Sterling,  111 

Boone,  Iowa. 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa. .... 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Mason  City,  Iowa . . . 
Mount   Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

Oscaloosa,  Iowa 

Washington,  Iowa . . 
Muskegon,  Iowa..... 

Manistee,  Mich 

Owosso,  Mich 


Pontiae,  Mich , 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Ashland,  Wis. , 

Goshen,  Ind , 

La  Porte,  Ind 

Michigan  City,  Ind, 
Mankato  Minn 


Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Rolls  or 
sheets. 


Rolls 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do 

.do. 
.do 


Sheets 
...do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do.. 


Sheets 
. .  .do . . 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Sheets 
..do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


.do. 


Carloads 
or  less. 


Carloads. 
...do.. 


.do... 
.do... 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Ton  lots 

Carloads 

....do... 

...do... 

Carloads 
...do... 

Less 

...do... 
Carloads 
— do... 
Less.... 

Carloads 
...do.. 


Carloads 

Aiv00«  •  ■  • 

Carloads 
...do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Carloads 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 

XiOSS.  ... 

Carloads 


.do., 


Sins  used. 


34  inches. 


35  and  70  Inches... 


35.    62J,    and   70 

inches. 
60  and  70  inches... 
35,    53,    and    70 

Indies. 

30x44-50 

26  x  40,  30  X  44, 35 

x50. 

30x44-50 

35x44-40 

35x48 

84x479-60 

30x44,24x36.... 

30x44 

24x40  and  30x44 

35x44 

22x30} 

30x44-60 

30x44 

24  x  36,  24  x  40,  34 

x48. 

30x44 

30x44-50 


30x44. 
30x44. 


30x44 

30x44 

35x40,35x48.... 
22x35,24x35.... 
30x40-45,30x44- 


35  x  43},  30x43}... 

30x44 

30x44-50 

30x44-50 

26x40 

24x36-32,24x40- 

36,30x44-50. 
30x44-50 


Used 

in 
year. 


Tons. 

90 
225 

70 
150 


100 

100 
100 

60 
30 

5 
80 
30 
17 
30 
60 
45 
30 

6 
60 
30 
25 

60 
120 


60 
10 

65 
30 
48 
16 
45 


35 
45 

45 
46 
35 
80 

20 


Contract 
expires. 


Sept.— ,1906 
Do. 

Deo.  1,1906 
Jan.  1,1907 
Aug.  1,1906 

Do. 
Do. 

Aug.  1,1906 
Oct.  19,1906 

July  15, 1906 
Aug.  1,1906 
Feb.— ,1907 
Aug.  1,1906 
July— ,1906 
June  1,1906 
Aug.  1,1906 

Do. 
July   1,1906 
Aug.  1,1906 

Do. 

Do. 

July  15, 1906 
Jan.  —,1907 

May  1,190 


Deo.—  ,1906 


June  1,1906 


June  7,1906 

Aug.  1,1906 

Do. 
Aug.  22, 1906 

July   1,1906 


Owosso,  Mich.,  July  5,  1907. 
Cliff  Paper  Company, 

Niagara  Fall*,  JV.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  herewith  find  specifications  for  print  required  by  members  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  for  the  year  beginning  August  1, 1907.  I  trust  the 
specifications  are  sufficiently  clear  to  give  you  the  information  necessary  upon  which  to 
base  your  proposition  to  the  association. 

We  would  prefer  to  let  the  entire  contract  to  one  mill  or  jobber,  and  would  be  pleased 
if  you  could  make  us  bid  on  the  entire  tonnage.  However,  if  you  are  not  in  position  to 
do  this,  or  if  you  can  make  more  favorable  terms  by  dividing  the  territory  into  districts, 
you  may  submit  proposition  on  that  basis. 

If  unable  to  supply  the  entire  tonnage,  make  a  bid  for  such  amount  as  you  can. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

G.  T.  Campbell. 

P.  S. — As  I  expect  to  be  absent  until  the  13th  instant,  if  you  desire  any  further  infor- 
mation in  the  meantime  in  reference  to  the  contract,  please  address  Will  E.  Curtis, 
president,  Star  Courier,  Kewanee,  111. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PRINT  PAPER* 


To  be  contracted  for  by  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  their 
meeting  July  23,  for  year  beginning  August  1,  1907. 

Price  in  every  case  to  be  submitted  for  each  city  separately,  terms  f.  o.  b.  destina- 
tion, 3  per  cent  thirty  days. 

Price  for  paper  in  rolls  and  sheets  to  be  given  separately. 
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Samples  of  all  paper  to  be  furnished  on  contract  to  be  submitted  with  each  bid, 
together  with  name  and  location  of  mill  supplying  paper. 

Total  tonnage  called  for— rolls,  3,664;  sheets,  43d;  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
rolls  are  called  for. 

All  bids  and  samples  must  be  sent  to  George  T.  Campbell,  chairman  executive  com- 
mittee, Owosso,  Mich.,  on  or  before  Saturday,  July  20, 1907. 

Will  you  please  acknowledge  receipt  of  specifications  and  indicate  if  we  may  expect 
a  bid  from  you? 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  and  all  bids. 

Any  further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 


Michigan: 

Adrian  Telegram 

Ann  Arbor  News 

Bay  City  Tribune 

Jackson  Patriot 

Manistee  News 

Owosso  Argus 

Indiana: 

LaPorte  Herald 

Michigan  City  News 

Illinois: 

Bellvffle  Poet  and  Zeltung. 

Belridere  Republican 

Centralia  Democrat 

Dixon  Telegraph 

Elgin  News 

Gaiesburg  Republican-Reg- 
ister  .' 

Kewanee  Star  Courier 

Moline  Mail  and  Journal . . . 

Monmouth  Review 

Pontiao  Leader 

Rockf ord  Republic 

Savanna  Journal 

Sterling  Gazette 

Streator  Free  Press 


Tons. 
130 

Size  rolls. 

09H2ft* 

75 
210 
200 

86^534-69*. 

234-4* 
33H0I- 

24 
60 

36-531-70. 
531-70. 

46 

Sheets. 

ao 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

100 

85-621-70. 

15 

Sheets. 

00 

Do. 

100 

70  In. 

200 

23M7in. 

120 

35-631-70. 

160 

34  in. 

00 

Do. 

176 

86-63-70. 

24 

Sheets. 

6 

Do. 

90 

70  in. 

60 

34  in. 

Iowa: 

Clinton  Herald 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil.. 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Her- 
ald  

Fort  Dodge  Messenger. . . . 

Iowa  City  Press 

Mt.  Pleasant  Journal 

Musoatine  Journal 

Oakalooss  Herald 

Washington  Journal 

Waterloo  Courier 

Waterloo  Reporter 

Wisconsin: 

Ashland  Press 

Appleton  Crescent 

Fond   du   Lao  Common- 
wealth  

Janesville  Gazette 

Racine  Journal 

Minnesota: 

Winona  Republican 

Kentucky: 

Bowling  Green  Times-Jour- 
nal  

Lexington  Leader 

Owensboro  Inquirer 


00 
815 

350 
80 
45 
12 

230 
75 
36 

100 

115 

60 
52 

85 

100 

00 

100 


30 
160 
100 


Size  rolls. 


34  in. 
45*  In. 

38  in. 
3fr-53f-70. 
Sheets. 
Do. 
174-34. 
63}-70. 
Sheets. 

aft3* 

Sheets. 
Do. 

35-52f-70. 

35-53-70. 

171-331. 

35-63-70. 


Sheets. 

17-33|. 

531-70. 


[Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association.] 

Gale8burg,  III.,  June  11, 1907. 

Gentlemen:  If  of  sufficient  interest  to  you  to  bid  on  the  supply  of  print  paper  to  be 
used  by  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association  during  the  coming  year,  will  you 
please  be  prepared  to  send  a  representative  to  a  meeting  of  said  association  at  Chicago, 
on  short  notice,  within  the  next  ten  days  or  three  weeks? 
Yours,  truly, 

Andrew  O.  Lindstrum,  Secretary. 


June  13, 1907. 
Mr.  Andrew  O.  Lindstrum, 

Secretary  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  QaUsburg,  Til. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  11th,  we  should  be  glad  to  bid  on  your 
supply  of  print  paper  to  be  used  by  your  association  the  coming  year,  but  in  order  to 
make  an  intelligent  bid  on  it  we  would  want  to  know  what  the  conditions  would  be  as 
to  the  sizes  of  the  rolls  or  sheets  and  delivery  points,  if  there  is  more  than  one  point. 
Also  what  quantity  of  paper  you  would  actually  guarantee  to  buy  and  that  would  be 
taken  on  the  contract.  We  ask  this  because  in  the  past  we  understand  there  would  be 
3,000  or  4,000  tons  ordered  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  would  be  only  about  half  of 
this,  and  possibly  not  that  amount,  taken.  A  paper  mill  can  only  contract  for  the  quan- 
tity of  product  they  can  turn  out,  so  you  can  see  the  necessity  for  having  the  exact  fig- 
ures stated  in  making  contracts.  If  you  care  to  give  us  this  information  we  will  be  glad 
to  take  the  matter  up  seriously  with  you  at  your  meeting. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Cliff  Paper  Company. 
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Galssburg,  III.,  June  15, 1907. 
Cliff  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  JV.  T. 

Gentlemen  :  I  assume  from  the  date  of  your  letter  that  the  specifications  that  I  sent 
you  on  the  13th  and  your  letter  crossed  in  transmission.  I  wish,  however,  to  correct 
an  erroneous  impression  that  you  have  of  our  association.  You  have  evidently  con- 
fused ours  with  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  The  Inland  is  all  right,  but  our 
association  will  furnish  you  a  larger  tonnage,  besides  be  more  compact  and  homogene- 
ous as  regards  territory. 

If  you  have  not  received  the  specifications  by  the  time  you  receive  this  letter  and 
you  will  notify  me,  I  will  send  another  set. 

Yours,  truly,  Andrew  O.  Lindstrum. 

Galbsburg,  III.,  June  IS,  1907. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  you  will  find  specifications  for  the  print  paper  to  be  con- 
tracted for  by  members  of  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association  at  their  meeting 
June  25  next.  This  association  is  composed  of  the  leading  papers  in  the  State  outside 
of  Chicago. 

The  papers  printing  from  rolls  use  6,522  tons;  those  printing  from  sheets  85,  tons. 

Please  follow  the  rules  here  given  as  far  as  possible: 

1.  Price  to  be  submitted  tor  each  city  separately.  Terms:  F.  o.  b.  destination. 
Three  per  cent,  thirty  days. 

2.  Bids  to  be  submitted  for  contracts  expiring  one  year  or  more  from  August  1, 1907. 

3.  Prices  for  paper  in  rolls  and  in  sheets  to  be  given  separately. 

4.  Bids  for  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  print  are  requested. 

5.  Samples  of  all  paper  which  it  may  be  bidder's  intention  to  furnish  on  this  contract 
must  be  submitted  with  name,  location,  and  capacity  of  mill  which  supplies  the  paper. 

6.  Please  answer  this  question:  "Will  you  allow  papers  which  may  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association  subsequent  to  August  1, 1907,  to  pur- 
chase all  their  print  paper  from  vou  under  terms  of  the  contract?  " 

7.  AH  bids  and  samples  must  be  sent  to  Andrew  0.  Lindstrum,  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Galesburg,  111.,  on  or  before  June  23, 1907,  or  care 
of  Great  Northern  Motel,  Chicago,  on  or  before  8  p.  m.  June  24, 1907. 

8.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  these  specifications,  and  return  them  if  you  do  not 
care  to  bid. 

9.  The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  is  reserved. 
Any  further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Andrew  O.  Lindstrum,  Secretary. 


Town  and  name 
ol  paper. 


Aurora,  Beacon. . 

Aurora,  Daily 
News. 

Blooming  ton, 
Pantagraph. 

Blooming  u>n. 
Bulletin. 

Belleville,  News- 
Democrat. 

Decatur,  Herald. 

Danville.  Com- 
mercial-News. 

Dixon,  Star 

G&lesburg,  Mall.. 

Galesburg,  Re- 
publican -Reg- 
ister. 

Joliet,  Daily 
News. 

Lincoln,  Daily 
Courier. 

If  oline,  Dispatch. 

Moline.  Mail 

Monmouth, 
Daily  Review. 

Peoria,  Journal . . 

Peoria,    Herald- 
Transcript. 
Suincy,  Herald., 
ninoy.  Whig.... 


Roils. 


Rolls.. 
,  ..do .. 

...do. . 

...do.. 

...do. 

...do. 
...do. 

, .  .do. 
..do. 
...do. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do., 
.do.. 


do 
,1o 


Sheets. 


Carloads 
or  less. 


Cars.... 
.  ...do... 

....do... 

....do... 

car  lots. 

Cars.... 
Car.... 


,  ...do. .. 
,  ...do. .. 
...do. .. 


Cars. 
Car.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


...do. 
Cars.. 


Car.. 

....do. 


Basis  of 
weight. 


24x36, 321b8.. 
24x36, 341b3.. 

24x86, 82  lbs. 

24x38,  32  lbs. 

4x86, 36  lbs. 

24x86,82  lbs. 
24x36,82  Lbs. 

24x86,33  lbs. 
24x36, 34  ibs. 
24x36,  84 lbs. 

24x36, 32  Ibs. 

24x36. 35  lbs. 

24x36,32  lbs. 
24x36,32  lbs. 
24x36,324b.. 

24x86,  8Mb.. 
80x44,8Mb.. 

24  x36,864b.. 
24  x36,324b.. 


Sice. 


34  and  17  inches... 
47  and  23|  inches.. 


"b 


381.  84,  19|,  and 

17}  inches. 
84.  18|,  and 

[7}  Inches. 
70   x   29    inches 

diameter. 
211  and  43}  Inches. 
83*  and  16f  Inches 


614nchroll 

234  and  47  inches.. 
28}  and  47  inches.. 


43  and  21}  inches.. 
71  Inches 


44  and  22  inches... 
34  inches  wide.... 
34  inches 


161, 831, 664  Inches. 
17}  and  34}  inches. 

8A  63, 70 inches... 
35.  68,    and   70 


Used 

in 
year. 


Ton» 
200 
200 


426 
800 

60 
200 

200 


150 

72 

150 

150 

50 

900 
500 

150 
180 


Contract 
expires. 


Aug.    1,1907 
Feb.    1,1908 

Have  none. 

Mar.    1,1908 
Aug.  .1,1907 


Have  none. 
Aug.    1, 1907 
to. 


fc 


July  1,1907 

June  1,1907 

Aug.  1,1907 

Do. 

Aqg.  1,1907 

Jan.  1,1908 

Deo.  1,1907 

Aug.  1,1907 

Jan.  l,r— 
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Town  and  name 
of  paper. 


Bookford,  Regia- 
ter-Gaaette. 

Rockford,  Daily 
Republic. 

Bockford,  Star.. 

Springfield,  1111- 
noU  State  Jour- 
nal. 

Springfield, 
News. 

Springfield, 
State  Register. 

Sterling,  Gazette. 

Centrafla,  Even- 
ing  Sentinel. 

Oalena,  Tribune. . 

Macomb,  Journal 

Canton,  Register. 

Elgin,  Courier.... 

F  ree  port, 
Standard. 


Rolls. 


Rolls.. 
...do.. 


..do.. 
...do .. 


,  ..do ., 
. .  .do .. 
...do.. 


Rolls 


Sheets. 


••••••» 


>•••••• 


I •  • • •• 4 


Sheets. 


...do., 
...do., 


Sheets. 


Carloads 
or  less. 


Car 

•  •  •  •  VU  •  •  * 

....do... 
....do... 

•  •  •  ■  Uv  •  •  i 

Cars.... 

Car 

do... 


Less.. 
Car... 
do.. 


Basis  of 

weight. 


24x86,824b.. 
24x86,  33-lb.. 


83-lb 

24x36,32-lb. 

24  x86,3Mb.. 

24x88, 32-lb.. 

24x86,  83-lb.. 
30x44,fi0-lb. 


flO-lb 

80  x  44,  50-lb. 

8Mb 

24  x  38,  32-lb. 
35x48,  64-lb. 


SUe. 


84  and  38)  inches.. 

70,  63,  35 Inches... 

35,  53,  70  inches... 
46}  and  221  inches. 

84  and  38|  Inches.. 
84  and  17  inches... 


70  inches  long. 
80x44  inches. 


80  x  44  Inches . 
80  x  44  Inches . 
70,  52J  inches  . 
56, 70  inches  .. 


Used 

in 
year. 


Ton* 
225 

200 

250 
260 


800 

600 

00 
25 

15 
45 
46 
70 
45 


Contract 
expires. 


Jan.    1,1008 

July  26,1907 

Jan.     1,1908 
Aug.    1,1907 


Deo.  81, 1007 

Aug.     ,1907 
Oat. 

Now. 
Aug.  1. 
July  1. 
Aug.  1. 


June  18,  1907# 
Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 

Mr.  Andrew  0.  Lindstrum,  Secretary,  Galesburg,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  yours  of  the  15th;  also  specifications.  We  will  have  to  get 
rates  to  the  different  points  so  as  to  quote  on  it,  which  we  will  do,  and  try  to  have  it 
with  you  by  the  23d,  or  in  Chicago  by  the  24th. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Cliff  Papeb  Company. 


Associated  Ohio  Dailies, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  February  11, 1908. 
Cliff  Papeb  Company. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 

Gentlemen:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  held  at  Colum- 
bus last  month,  I  was  directed  to  solicit  an  advertisement  for  this  year's  proceedings, 
at  the  following  rates:  One  pace,  $20;  one-half  page,  $12.50;  one-fourth  page,  $7.50. 

Have  mailed  you  to-day  under  separate  cover  copy  of  last  year's  proceedings,  which 
I  trust  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  every  publisher  in  Ohio,  and  as  the  session  was  of  unusual 
importance  it  will  afford  you  an  excellent  opportuniy  to  reach  Ohio  publishers. 

The  proceedings  will  be  issued  the  last  of  this  month  and  your  order  with  copy 
should  reach  this  office  within  the  next  ten  dayB. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Louis  H.  Brush,  Secretary. 


Associated  Ohio  Dailies, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  March  5, 1908. 
Cliff  Papeb  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  71 

Gentlemen:  Not  hearing  from  you  regarding  request  for  advertisement  for  the 
Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies  for  1908,  take  the  liberty  of  again 
addressing  you  in  the  matter. 

Your  favorable  action  in  the  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Louis  H.  Brush,  Secretary. 

March  5,  1908. 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Brush, 

Secretary  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  dated  the  5th,  in  reference  to  advertisement,  we 
have  found  that  it  does  not  pay  us  to  advertise.  We  have  no  business  out  in  that  sec- 
tion among  the  members  of  your  association,  and  do  not  remember  that  we  have  ever 
had  an  inquiry  from  past  advertisements,  so  you  can  see  that  it  really  does  not  amount 
to  very  much. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Cliff  Papeb  Company. 
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Associated  Ohio  Dailtes, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  March  19, 1907* 
Cliff  Papxb  Company, 

Niagara  Fall*,  N.  T. 

Gentlemen:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies  held  at  Colum- 
bus last  month,  I  was  directed  to  solicit  from  you  an  advertisement  for  this  year's  pro- 
ceedings, at  the  following  rates:  One  page,  $20;  one-half  page,  $12.50;  one-fourth  page, 
$7.50. 

Have  mailed  you  to-day  under  separate  cover  copy  of  last  year's  proceedings,  which 
I  trust  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine.  _ 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  every  publisher  in  Ohio,  and  it  will  afford  you  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  reach  Ohio  publishers. 

The  proceedings  will  be  issued  the  last  of  this  month,  and  your  order  should  reach 
this  office  at  an  early  date. 

Awaiting  your  reply  in  the  matter,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Louis  H.  Brush,  Secretary. 


March  20,  1907. 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Brush, 

Secretary  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Brush:  We  have  your  circular  letter  of  the  19th  in. reference  to  adver- 
tising. 

We  have  never  found  that  it  paid  us  particularly  to  advertise  with  a  newspaper,  as 
our  experience  has  always  been  that  they  buy  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest,  irre- 
spective of  advertising. 

The  paper  business  is  very  close,  and  we  feel  that  we  do  not  care  to  donate  anything 
for  this  purpose. 

With  land  regards. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Cliff  Paper  Company. 


The  Findlay  Publishing  Company, 

Findlay,  Ohio,  September  29, 1906. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Select  list  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  will  receive  bids  for  their 
supply  of  news  print  for  the  year  1907  at  Hotel  Kartman,  in  Columbus,  until  12 
o'clock  noon,  Thursday,  October  18,  1906. 

The  basis  of  weight  is  to  be  24x36-32  pounds,  and  the  price  bid  is  to  be  f .  o.  b.  cars 
in  the  respective  cities  where  used.  It  is  estimated  that  this  contract  will  amount  to 
between  1,500  and  2,500  tons.  The  greater  amount  of  it  will  be  for  use  on  Cox  Duplex 
presses  and  must  be  guaranteed  to  run  on  these  presses. 

In  the  event  a  contract  is  entered  into  with  any  bidder,  the  latter  will  be  required 
to  enter  into  individual  contracts  with  the  respective  publishers  at  the  price  bid. 

I.  N.  Heminger,  Secretary. 


October  1, 1906. 
Mr.  I.  N.  Hbminobr, 

Secretary  The  Findlay  Publishing  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  29th,  would  say  that  it  is  not  very  satisfactory 
bidding  on  this  kind  of  business,  on  account  of  the  credit,  etc.,  that  we  know  nothing 
about,  also  the  matter  of  freight  rates  to  the  different  points,  so  that  the  best  price 
we  can  name  you  on  the  whole  thing  would  be  $2.10  per  hundredweight  f.  o.  b.  cars 
this  city,  net  cash,  your  consignee  to  pay  the  freight.  We  are  in  a  position  to  get  as 
low  freight  rates,  we  believe,  as  any  other  mill  to  the  different  points. 
Yours,  wery  truly, 

Cuff  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  furnish  paper  to  any  of  those  concerns  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  quote  prices  to  them! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  not! 

m  Mr.  Hastings.  Because  I  do  not  propose  to  make  a  price  to  asso- 
ciations of  that  sort  for  dissemination  through  all  their  papers.  I  do 
not  see  any  object  in  it. 

Mr.  St  afford.  Do  you  not  think  the  inquiry  was  bona  fide  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  but  without  any  guarantee  on  their  part 
to  buy  any  quantity  of  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  generally  refuse  to  quote  prices  when  news- 
papers ask  you  for  quotations? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  when  newspapers  ask  for  quotations. 
But  where  forty  or  fifty  of  them  come  in  and  ask  for  one  price  applying 
to  all,  we  do.    Conditions  vary  entirely. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  not  instances  where  papers  merge 
together  for  a  common  supply? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Under  one  ownership,  possibly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  not  instances  where  they  are  not  owned 
in  common? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  are;  but  we  do  not  bid  on  that,  speaking 
for  ourselves. 

Also,  if  it  would  be  of  any  interest  to  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  submit  inquiries  and  quotations  which  I  made  to  several  different 
papers,  merely  showing  my  idea  of  prices  at  that  time — the  inquiry 
,  and  a  copy  of  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  is  this? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Here  is  one  of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  under 
date  of  August  24,  1907,  saying  that  they  are  desirous  of  making  a 
contract  for  350  tons,  etc.;  to  which  I  replied  on  the  26th,  quoting 
them  a  price  of  2}  cents  f.  o.  b.  Elmira.  Also  a  letter  from  the  Ofl 
•  City  Derrick,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  under  date  of  the  25th  of  September, 
saying  that  they  are  in  the  market  for  rolls  for  the  year  1908,  using 
125  tons,  standard  weight  and  finish;  to  which  we  quoted  a  price 
over  the  year  1908  of  2}  cents  f.  o.  b.  Oil  City,  net  cash  thirty  days, 
or  1  off  ten — 

The  condition  of  the  trade  is  such  that  we  do  not  care  to  leave  quotation!  open,  as 
there  is  certainly  a  shortage  in  production  and  a  large  increase  in  consumption. 

(The  papers  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Elmira  Star-Gazette, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  August  £4, 1907. 
Gluv  Paper  Company,  • 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  desirous  of  making  a  contract  for  350  tons  of  news  to  be  used 
within  one  year,  deliveries  to  commence  at  once.  The  size  of  our  rolls  are  34  inches 
*nd  17  inches. 

Kindly  quote  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date  your  best  price  on  this  amount  of  paper. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  tne  favor,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Stab-Gazette  Company, 
ByE.  B.  Davenport,  Manager* 


August  26, 1907. 
The  Star-Gazette  Company, 

Elmtra,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  24th  and  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  consider  our  paper  lor  your  contract  over  a  year,  deliveries  to  commence 
at  once,  rolls  34  inches  and  17  inches  wide. 
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We  can  quote  you  on  this  a  price  of  2\  cents  per  pound  leas  3  per  cent  10  days,  2  per 
cent  30,  oryour  sixty  days'  note  or  acceptance,  f .  o.  b.  Elmira,  in  carloads  of  16  tons 
or  over.    We  could  commence  shipments  at  once  if  desired. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Cliff  Paper  Company. 


The  Oil  City  Derrick, 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  September  t5, 1907. 
Cliff  Paprr  Company, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  the  market  for  34-inch  print  rolls  for  the  year  1908.    We 
will  use  about  125  tons  during  the  year.    Standard:  weight  and  finish. 
Please  quote  f .  o.  b.  Oil  City,  and  best  discount  for  cash  on  delivery. 
An  early  response  will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours,  truly,  Derrick  Publishing  Company, 

J.  N.  Perrinb,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


September  27, 1907. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Perrinb, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Derritk  Publishing  Company,  OH  City,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  25th,  we  can  quote  you  on  a  contract  of  125 
tons  of  newB  over  the  year  1908,  a  price  of  2f  cents  per  pound,  f .  b.  b.  Oil  City,  net  cash 
thirty  days,  1  off  ten  days,  subject  to  the  above  stamped  conditions.  The  condition 
of  trade  is  such  that  we  do  not  care  to  leave  quotations  open,  as  there  is  certainly  a 
shortage  in  production  and  a  large  increase  in  consumption, 
x  ours,  very  truly, 

Cliff  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  noticed  in  what  reports  I  hare  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  reading  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  clippings  presented 
from  various  trade  journals  printed  in  the  United  States,  principally 
the  Lockwood  Trade  Journal  and  the  Paper  Mill.  If  I  may,  I  would ' 
like  to  put  in  clippings  from  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada 
of  April,  1908,  referring  to  "The  pulj> wood  problem,"  " Reducing 
production"  (referring  to  Canada),  ana  the  "Palp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers' meeting,"  referring  to  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation 
of  wood  as  looked  at  and  voted  on  by  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  wood  producers.    I  will  read  that  if  you  care  to  have  me. 

The  Chairman.  Read  that  last  article. 

Mr.  Hastings  (reading): 

PULP  and  paper  manufacturers1  meeting. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the  Canadian'  Manufacturers9 
Association  was  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  on  the  15th,  Carl  Riordon, 
chairman  of  the  section,  presiding. 

Among  those  present  besides  Mr.  Riordon  (representing  the  Riordon  Paper  Mills, 
Limited)  were  George  Gaboon  and  J.  H.  Acer,  of.  the  Lauren  tide  Paper  Company; 
W.  Hanson  and  J.  E.  A.  Dubuc,  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company;  H.  R.  Erskine, 
of  J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa;  W.  H.  Rowley,  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company;  George  McDou- 
gall,  of  Jacques  Oartier  Paper  Company;  H.  Biermans,  of  Belgo-Canadian  Paper  Com- 
pany; A.  McLaren,  of  James  McLaren  <x  Co.;  Colonel  Ackerman,  of  Oui&tchouan 
Pulp  Company;  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company;  A.  E.  Millington, 
of  Spanish  River  Paper  Company;  McFarland,  of  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  Sturgeon 
Falls;  J.  Sutherland,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company;  O.  A.  Porritt,  of 
Janquieres  Paper  Company:  J.  Ford,  of  Joseph  Ford  4  Co.;  W.  Miller,  of  Miller 
Brothers;  J.  H.  Munn,  of  Alex.  McArthur  <k  Co.;  aud  James  Davy,  of  James  Davy 
A  Co. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  discuss,  among  other  things,  the  attitude  the  association 
should  take  on  the  question  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  in  case  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  remove  the  duty  from  Canadian  pulp.    The  result  of  the  discussion 
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was  the  adoption,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  of  a  resolution  declaring  that  in  the  interests 
of  Canada  the  export  of  pulp  wood  should  be  entirely  prohibited  as  a  measure  for  the 
protection  of  our  forests  no  less  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  water  powers  and  for 
the  upbuilding  of  Canadian  industries. 

The  resolution  was  moved  by  Colonel  Ackerman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cahoon,  and  it 
was  decided  to  forward  a  copy  to  the  Dominion  government. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dubuc,  seconded  by  Mr.  Campbell,  another  resolution  was  passed, 
requesting  the  Dominion  government  to  appoint  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  effects  of  forest  destruction  upon  the  water  powere  and  rainfall,  and  the  effect  of 
the  prohibition  of  pulp  wood  exportation  on  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 

(The  other  extracts  submitted  by  Mr,  Hastings  are  as  follows:) 

THB  PULP-WOOD  PROBLEM. 

E.  H.  Lewis,  M.  P.  for  West  Huron,  supplemented  the  good  work  he  has  been 
doing  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  pulp  industry  by  an  admirable  address 
to  the  Toronto  Canadian  Club  on  the  same  subject. 

"Is  Canada/'  he  asked,  " to  go  on  exporting,  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  a  great 
natural  asset  in  its  practically  natural  state,  or  is  she  to  take  such  action  as  will  result 
in  its  manufacture  within  her  own  borders,  and  thus  have  the  pay  rolls  of  many,  many 
millions  of  dollars  paid  to  Canadian  j  in  place  of  United  States,  labor,  as  at  present?*' 

Canada,  he  said,  had  already  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  Canadians  could  no 
longer  speak  of  their  inexhaustible  forest  supplies.  Canada,  however,  still  had  the 
greatest  areas  of  commercial  timber  in  the  world  to-day,  and  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
the  largest  areas  of  best  pulp  wood.  Pulp  wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  in  Ontario  had 
to  be  manufactured  into  pulp  or  paper  in  the  province.  Quebec  had  no  such  restric- 
tions, and  no  steps  were  being  taken  to  prevent  United  States  corporations  from  adding 
to  their  already  immense  holdings  of  timber  lands.  This  was  true  also  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Americans  were  acquiring  vast  areas  that  they  might  secure  supplies  for  their 
mills  south  of  the  line  and  give  employment  to  thousands  there  at  the  expense  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  gave  an  object  lesson,  thus:  Japan  imports  5,000,000  pounds  of  British 
paper  and  8,500,000  of  American  paper — Canada  is  not  mentioned.  England  imports 
$28,369,075  worth  of  paper — principally  from  the  United  States.  Where  does  she  get 
her  wood  pulp?    From  Canada.    Yet  Canada  is  not  mentioned. 

"  I  believe,  he  continued,  "for  obvious  reasons  that  the  press  of  the  United  States 
would  fight  against  any  action  by  their  Government  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  out  of  their  market  paper  made  in  Canada.  We  have  control  of  the  raw  material 
necessary  for  the  making  of  their  news  paper." 

HEDUCING  PRODUCTION. 

Some  of  the  pulp  mills  have  closed  down  or  curtailed  their  productions,  owing  to  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  market.  It  is  true  that  stocks  of  pulp  on  hand  are  by 
no  means  large;  but  the  demand  is  so  small  and  so  slow  that  this  fact  does  not  as  yet 
seem  to  accelerate  any  disposition  to  purchase.  Other  mills  are  understood  to  be  con- 
templating Bteps  similar  to  the  above,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Buch 
a  course.  To  turn  out  a  large  stock  of  ground  wood  at  the  present  time,  thus  placing 
a  surplus  of  any  size  on  the  market  while  business  remains  in  its  present  state,  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  for  some  time  to  come,  and  prices  once  beaten  down  below  a 
normal  standard  are  often  difficult  to  bring  up  again  to  a  profitable  standpoint.  The 
best  course  probably  is  for  the  market  to  be  put  in  a  position  to  recuperate,  which, 
with  a  favorable  season  for  farm  operations,  the  opening  of  navigation,  etc.,  it  may 
quite  likely  do  at  no  distant  day. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  that  connection. 
Do  you  think  removing  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  would  come 
nearer  causing  them  to  adopt  and  carry  out  such  a  resolution  than  it 
would  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  them, 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  you  think  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
in  Canada  to  absolutely  prohibit  exportation? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  say  so  in  their  resolution. 
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Mr.  Sims.  What  would  be  the  effect,  if  that  should  be  carried  out, 
od  the  pulp-making  forests  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  the 
question  of  tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  mean  the  cutting  off  of  our  forests  here 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  would  mean  their  rapid  destruction? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Their  rapid  destruction,  until  some  other  material 
was  discovered. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  not  that  also  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  to  sell  their  water  power,  or  turn  it 
into  some  other  line  of  industry;  and  begin  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper  in  Canada,  or  else  quit  the  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  would  have  to  do  one  or  the  other;  I  do  not 
know  which.    There  would  be  no  living  for  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  it  will  be  a  very  serious  problem  if  they  do  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  but  my  personal  view  is  that  the  Cana- 
dians will  be  governed  entirely  by  the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Sims.  Another  question  in  that  connection.  a  Suppose  Canada 
should  act  in  accordance  with  that  article  you  have  just  read.  Would 
there  then  be  a  tendency  for  us  to  seek  supplies  of  paper,  or  would 
there  be  a  tendency  to  import  pulp  or  paper  from  Scandinavian 
countries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  there  would. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  would  be  compelled  to  seek  supplies  from  that  source? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  open  the  markets  of  the  world, 
of  course,  at  higher  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  Higher  than  they  are  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Naturally,  because  they  would  have  the  field  to 
themselves. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  tariff  will  not  protect  our  forests  in  that  event, 
what  is  the  use  of  keeping  it  0£  to  make  paper  that  much  higher? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  it  has  that  effect.    Of  course  it  is 

Sroblematical  just  what  the  tariff  will  do.  We  know  what  it  has 
one.    We  have  lived. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
prices  we  have  had  since  it  was  enacted,  July  24, 1897  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  never  have  had  such  low  prices  as  you  have  had 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  it  produced  those  low  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  had  its  effect,  perhaps;  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  conditions  had  more  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  producing  low  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Conditions — yes,  sir;  the  same  as  they  do  to  produce 
high  prices. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  haying  filled  some  orders 
in  1907  for  H.  O.  Craig  &  Co.,  one  of  which  was  to  supply  paper  to  a 
Cincinnati  publisher  who  had  a  contract  with  the  Berlin  mills. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  know  with  whom  the  contract  was? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Because  I  had  talked  with  them  about  it  after  the 
order  was  placed.    There  is  no  secret  in  those  things. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  of  any  kind  with 
any  of  the  selling  agents  or  with  any  of  the  other  publishers  about  who 
should  fill  orders  for  certain  customers  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  who  should  get  new  contracts  for  customers? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  whether  you  should  be  notified  if  one  of  your 
customers  should  ask  for  a  quotation  of  prices  from  some  other  person  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Unfortunately  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  "unfortunately  not?" 

Mr.  Hastings.  Because  we  lost  a  number  of  our  orders  to  other 
manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  those  contracts  which  you 
have  lost? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  mention  one  or  two ;  yes,  sir.  There  was  the 
New  Bedford  Standard,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  taken,  1  believe,  by 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company;  part  of  the  Street  & 
Smith  contract,  which  is  apublishing  house  in  New  York,  printing 
story  papers  and  books,  to  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co. ;  jobbing  trade  of  the 
Courier  Company  in  Buffalo,  taken  by  several  different  concerns,  I  do 
not  know  who;  but  we  did  not  get  it,  qnd  we  are  next  door  to  them, 
practically. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  ask  those  people  who  were 
next  door  to  you,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  now.  because  that  was  varying 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  how  full  we  were  of  business.  As 
we  were  running  pretty  full  of  business,  the  probabilities  are  that  we 
were  asking  them  a  good,  stiff  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member,  of  course,  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  the  honor  of  being  president  for 
two  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  suppose  you  are  a  member  of  the  pulp 
division? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Of  the  news  division. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  news  division? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  their 
keeping  records,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  records. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  secretary? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  vice-president  of  the  different 
divisions — news,  book,  pulp,  sulphite,  etc. — an  officer  called  the 
vice-president. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  any  of  these  meetings  that  were 
held  in  1907  in  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  the 
low  price  of  paper,  or  any  other  meetings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  those  meetings  held  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  attended  one  or  two  meetings  in  New  York  and 
one  meeting  in  Chicago.  The  one  in  Chicago,  however,  was  not  in 
reference  to  cost  of  production,  particularly.  It  was  more  in  ref- 
erence to  trying  to  get  up  some  association  which  would  have  to  do 
particularly  with  news  and  hiring  a  permanent  secretary  who  would 
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make  it  his  business  to  gather  statistics.  The  meetings  I  attended  in 
New  York  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  extra  cost  of  labor  and 
wood,  supply  and  demand,  etc. ;  and  all  that  was  talked  over. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  meeting  held  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  March  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  a  very  good  representation.  There  was 
Mr.  Coles,  the  president  of  the  association;  Mr.  Chable,  the  secretary 
of  the  association;  a  Mr.  Flint,  representing  the  Berlin  Mills  Company; 
myself*  Mr.  Bowker,  of  the  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company; 
Mr.  Coles,  of  the  W.  H.  Parsons  Company,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen 
from  what  is  called  the  western  contingent. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  calling  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  occasion  was  that  several  of  the  gentlemen  nad 
talked  in  reference  to  having  a  permanent  man  employed  by  the  paper 
industry  to  gather  statistics  and  to  gather  information,  which  we  have 
been  without  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  we  consider  we  are 
entitled  to,  following  out  generally  the  lines  of  the  large  steel  men,  the 
steel  industry,  the  cotton  industry,  or  any  other  industry  that  wants 
to  keep  track  of  the  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Who  called  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  Mr.  Coles  (although  I  am  not  posi- 
tive), as  president  of  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  a  written  request  to  attend  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  meeting  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Some  members  of  the  association.  We  also  thought 
that  by  having  the  meeting  there  we  would  get  into  our  membership 
many  of  the  western  men  who  had  heretofore  dropped  out,  or  never 
had  belonged  to  the  association.  We  wanted  a  representative  asso- 
ciation, with  headquarters,  with  a  man  hired  to  take  care  of  them  who 
was  worthy  of  his  hire,  so  that  we  could  get  some  information. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  meeting  in  Chicago  held  shortly  after 
the  annual  meeting  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  in  March,  about  the  middle  of  March — yes: 
over  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  subject  discussed  at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  subject. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  ought  to  have  statistics? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  then  considering  the  maintenance  of 
prices,  too? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  consider  the  maintenance  of 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  in  gathering  this  information? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  had  not  gathered  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  were  talking  about  gathering  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  of  gathering  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  as  any  other  manufacturer  of  any  grade 
of  goods — with  the  idea  of  knowing  market  conditions.  The  paper 
manufacturers!  in  my  experience,  have  never  known  when  there 
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was  going  to  be  a  shortage  or  when  there  was  an  overproduction, 
or  when  there  was  low  water  or  when  there  was  high  wood;  ana 
many  of  them  came  into  one  of  those  periods  with  more  contracts 
than  they  could  fill,  and  perhaps  could  not  buy  wood  and  perhaps 
could  not  buy  pulp.  There  was  no  reason  that  we  could  see  why 
such  an  association  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  everyone.  It  was  a 
perfectly  open  and  above-board  association  for  getting  information 
which  should  be  for  the  guidance  of  the  manufacturers,  and  for  their 
benefit. 

The  Chairman.  Did  everybody  agree  that  that  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Hastings.  What,  sir  i 

The  Chairman.  Did  all  the  people  at  this  meeting  agree  that 
there  ought  to  be  such  a  gathering  of  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  no  agreement  about  it.  There  was  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  and  see  what  such  a  bureau  could 
be  supported  tor,  and  what  man,  if  any,  should  be  placed  in  charge  of 
it,  and  how  much  it  would  cost  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  did  each  one  express  the  opinion,  so  far 
as  an  opinion  was  expressed,  that  such  a  bureau  would  be  useful? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  every  one  of  them  was  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  such  a  bureau  organized? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  committee  made  any  report? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  constitute  the  committee? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Coles  and  Mr.  Dillon  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You,  at  least,  have  told  us  about  the  committee 
and  the  meeting.  Mr.  Coles  did  not  take  us  into  his  confidence  to 
that  extent. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  perfectly  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  teD  you  everything  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  He  was,  too;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  I  sup- 
pose.   What  steps  have  you  taken  in  that  committee? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  talked  with  one  gentleman,  with  the  idea 
of  getting  his  services,  if  we  could.  He  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know, 
given  any  definite  reply.  These  hearings  were  coming  on — this  agi- 
tation— and  we  thought  it  was  better  not  to  do  anything  at  present, 
until  we  saw  how  this  came  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  would  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  for  you  to  send  such  statistics  to  this 
committee  or  to  some  other  committee. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do,  personally. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  this  agitation? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  in  a  moment.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
have  been  possible,  however,  within  the  short  time  to  have  gotten  out 
the  figures  so  that  they  could  have  been  given  to  you  in  proper  shape. 
My  idea  is  that  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  such  a  bureau 
would  be  of  great  value. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  at  this  meeting  the  subject  of  the 
maintenance  of  prices  was  not  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  very  positive  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  market  was  having  a  downward  tendency, 
was  it  not?    It  was  a  little  weak  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Hardly.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  little  falling  off  in 
consumption,  which  may  have  been  noticed  by  some  mills,  it  was 
not  by  ours,  for  instance,  and  it  probably  was  not  by  many  other 
smaller  mills. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  had  no  falling  off  at  that  timet 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  we  did.  In  January  and  February  we  had  a 
falling  off. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  mills  were  running  a  little  light  at  that 
timet 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  was  a  slack  in  the  demand  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  natural  tendency,  under  ordinary  economic 
circumstances,  was  to  cut  prices  a  little  bitt 

Mr.  Hastings.  Possibly;  in  fact,  more  than  possibly.  It  was 
probable,  because  I  did  cut  them  myself.  That  is,  I  made  lower 
prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  first  commence  to  make  lower  quota- 
tions t 

Mr.  Hastings.  Along  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  prevailing  rate  which  you  had 
quoted  just  prior  thereto  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  were  quoting,  in  the  class  of  trade  that  we 
quoted,  about  from  $2.60  to  $2.65  on  rolls. 

Mr.  Stafford.  F.  o.  b.  mill,  or  at  point  of  delivery  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  point  of  delivery,  on  the  average  freight  rate; 
and  $2.80  and  $2.85  on  sheets. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  has  been  the  decline  since  January  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  average  decline  for  a  mill  of  our  class,  say  t 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  in  the  output,  but  in  the  prices  which  you 
have  quoted  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Stafford,  our  mill  is  hardly  a  criterion 
to  go  by  as  compared  with  the  larger  mills;  but  my  experience  is 
that  the  falling  off  in  the  price  has  been  from  $3  to  $4  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  decline  now  in  force  in  the  market! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  it  is  the  price  we  quote.  We  do  not  get  veiy 
much  business;  so  evidently  somebody  is  quoting  less. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Since  this  decline  started  there  has  been  no  tend- 
ency to  an  upward  condition  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  have  known  of. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  meeting  in  Chicago  had  you  attended 
a  meeting  last  fall  in  the  Eastt 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  attended  several  meetings  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  One  in  July  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  could  not  give  you  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  One  some  time  during  the  summer  months! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  I  think  not.    There  were  some  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  any  other  meeting  in  the  fall? 

Mr.  Hastings.  None  but  the  one  in  New  York.  In  fact,  I  called 
one  of  the  meetings  myself,  on  my  own  authority. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  thatt 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  was  in  October.  The  conditions  were 
such  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  manufacturers 
to  talk  over  conditions  among  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  conditions! 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  paper,  and  great 
difficulty  in  delivering  what  you  did  make.  We  ran,  for  instance, 
for  the  year  1907  over  three  Hundred  and  ten  days.  We  ran  every 
day  in  the  week  and  one  Sunday.  Even  then  we  could  not  keep  up 
with  our  business.  Then  take  the  conditions  in  other  places — for 
instance,  there  were  some  mills  like  the  Oswego  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  Fulton,  N.  Y.  That  concern  has  one  machine  making  news 
and  one  machine  making  board.  They  had  apparently  oversold 
their  product.  They  were  seeking  to  buy  paper  to  supply  their  cus- 
tomers. There  are  some  concerns  that  1  have  dealt  with  for  a  great 
many  years  with  which  our  relations  are  very  pleasant.  I  would  be 
glad  to  assist  them  if  I  could  in  supplying  some  of  their  paper,  even 
if  I  had  to  supply  them  at  a  less  price  than  I  could  go  into  the  market 
and  supply  it  for.  I  did  supply  some  paper  to  Mr.  Paddock,  in  view 
of  some  of  these  meetings,  to  help  him  out  on  his  deliveries,  rather 
than  have  him  go  into  the  market  and  have  to  buy  from  people 
who  might  not  be  friendly  to  him.  I  sold  to  him  at  a  little  less  than 
I  woul<f  have  sold  to  other  people,  too. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  very  philanthropic;  but  was  it  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  know  but  what  the  time  would  come  when 
I  would  need  some  help. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  you  found  the  conditions  such  that 
you  were  having  all  you  could  do? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  those  conditions  need  to  bother  you, 
then  ?    Your  paper  was  being  sold. 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  day  to  day,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  advancing  the  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  need  to  call  a  meeting  of  other 
manufacturers?    You  were  in  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  try  to  take  a  little  broader  view  of  it  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  view.  Usually  the  fellow 
who  finds  something  that  needs  correcting  is  the  one  who  calls  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  go  to  New  York  and  meet 
three  or  four  paper  makers,  without  being  called,  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  call  this  meeting  for  fear  that  the 
price  might  get  too  high,  and  squeeze  some  of  the  manufacturers  on 
their  contracts? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  never  had  that  fear;  no,  sir.  That  never  wor- 
ried me. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  furnished  some  of  these  manufac- 
turers your  product  at  less  tnan  market  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  been  afraid  they  would  be  injured. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  that  might  be.  I  would  not  like  to  see 
them  hurt. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  subject  of  prices  discussed  at  this  meet- 
ing in  New  York? 
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Mr.  Hasttnos.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  did  you  discuss  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hastings  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  discussed  the  question  of  wood  supply,  for 
instance;  also  water  conditions  in  the  country,  as  to  the  water  sup- 
ply, which  is  a  very  important  thing  in  the  manufacture  of  news 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  did  not  think  that  you  would  be 
able  to  change  the  condition  as  to  the  water  supply? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  but  it  would  make  quite  a  difference  if  I  had 
a  thousand  tons  of  paper  to  sell  in  November,  December,  or  January, 
or  any  one  of  those  months,  and  I  knew  that  certain  streams  m 
Maine  were  particularly  low  at  that  season  of  the  year;  and  knowing 
that  they  were  g(  i  ig  to  be  lower  a  little  later,  my  impression  woula 
be  thatpaper  would  be  higher  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  in  order  to  get  together  and  see  what  this 
information  was 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  So  as  to  find  out  if  paper  was  going 
to  be  higher)    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  my  desire. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  to  see  whether  pulp  wood  was  going  to  be 
higher? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  enter  into  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  you  were  getting  your  pulp  wood 
partly  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Western  men  were  endeavoring  to  buy  pulp  wood 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  did  buy  50,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  endeavoring  to  buy  wood? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  they  bought  wood  that  we  had  already 
bought,  and  that  we  did  not  get.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  They  never  had  gone  mto  that  end  of  the  Canadian 
market  before,  had  they? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  see  an  alarming  condition  ahead  of  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  so.  Not  an  alarming  condi- 
tion— it  was  alarming,  yes,  as  to  our  supply,  and  what  it  was  going 
to  cost  us  to  make  paper. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  pulp  wood  was  going  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  water  supply  was  going  down? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  Contracts  were  outstanding  at  a  fixed  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Personally,  I  had  very  few  of  them.  They  were, 
however. 

The  Chairman.  Quotations  had  to  be  made  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  would  not  make  any  in  the  future.  Of  course, 
our  mill  and  a  large  mill  are  different  propositions.  They  have  to, 
perhaps;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  advance  the 
prices  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  We  did  advance  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  necessary,  if  you  did  it, 
that  others  should  do  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.    We  run  our  own 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  tell  them  sot 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  I  may  have,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  said  that  we  would  advance  our  price,  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  ascertain  the  conditions,  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  business  to  increase 
the  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  to  that  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  I  do  not  know  what  the  salvation  of  different 
concerns  is.  You  can  see,  from  the  reports  that  I  have  read,  that 
our  cost  of  making  paper  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  some  other 
man.     What  is  his  salvation  is  our  damnation. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  from  your  reports  that  you  had  been 
doing  business  at  a  loss  in  the  last  half  of  1906. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  at  any  very  great  profit  in  the  first  half  of 
1907? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  see  the  oppor- 
tunity of  very  largely  advancing  prices. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  if  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  would 
have  tried  to  have  gotten  the  prices  put  up. 

Mr.  Hastings,   i  cs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  I  had  had  to  talk  to  some  other  manu- 
facturers on  the  subject.  _ 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  that  is  not  the  question.    I  did  put  them  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  have  been  so  modest  about  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  that  I  did  talk  to  other  manufacturers — not 
necessarily  by  any  meeting,  however. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  would  have 
called  a  meeting,  and  said  to  them:  "Here,  wood  pulp  is  going  out  of 
sight;  water  is  almost  out  of  sight;  if  we  do  not  put  up  the  prices  of 
paper,  we  will  go  to  the  bow-wows/'  or  something  stronger.'  "Let 
us  put  it  up,  and  have  the  nerve  to  say  so." 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should;  but  many  of  the  other  people  in  the 
trade  are  more  timid  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  more  timid  than  I  would  have  been. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  were  not  so  timid 
as  you  understand  them  to  have  been.  Have  you  ever  had  any 
agreement  or  understanding  with  other  paper  manufacturers  about 
shutting  down  your  mills? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  restrict  the  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  reduced  your  working  hours  in  a  day?  Are 
you  running  on  reduced  time — curtailed  time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  imagine  that  from  the  1st  of 
January  we  would  average  much  over  two-thirds  time.  We  are  on 
half  time  now. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  profit  are  you  making,  roughly  speaking,  on  your 
paper  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  losing  money  to-day. 

Mr.  Sims.  Losing  it? 

Mr.  Hastings,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  the  current  market) 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  are  only  running  a  very  small 
production  as  compared  with  what  we  might  run  if  we  were  running 
full  time.    The  ratio  is  very  rapid. 

Mr.  Sims.  Referring  to  your  report,  where  it  showed  that  you 
were  losing  in  1896,  you  did  not  cut  your  time  down  then;  did  you) 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  ran  at  a  loss  then,  full? 

Mr.  Hastings.  .  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  decline  to  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  can  not  dispose  of  our  product  now.  Then 
we  did.     There  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  could  sell  it  at  a  loss  then! 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  market  would  absorb  paper  then,  and  it  will 
not  to-day.  If  you  can  explain  it — the  newspaper  publishers  have 
explained  part  of  it 

Mr.  Sims.  It  would  absorb  it  at  a  loss  then,  and  it  will  not  absorb 
it  at  a  loss  to-day? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Even  if  I  did  sell  it  at  a  loss,  I  could  not  sell  it 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  it  will  not  to-day  absorb  it,  even  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir  •  it  will  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  your  mill  a  union  mill  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Most  of  the  men  are  union  men,  I  understand; 
although  it  is  a  question  that  has  never  been  brought  up  whether  we 
are  union  or  whether  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  the  wages  at  your  mill  compare  with  those  in 
the  other  mills  up  in  northern  New  York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  our  wages  are  higher  than  the  northern  New 
York  mills  pay. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  there  any  mills  supplied  over  in  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  or  are  there  paper  mills  there  supplied  with  power  by  the 
Ontario  department) 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  paper  mills  are  at  St.  Catherines 
and  the  nearest  pulp  mill  is  at  Thorold. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wnere  do  theyget  their  power? 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  the  Welland  Canal,  from  one  level  to  the  other. 
They  are  comparatively  small  mills. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  they  compete  with  you  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Which  part  of  the  Niagara  Falls  power  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  get  ours  from  what  is  known  as  the  Niagara 
Power  Company. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Where  do  the  Cataract  Company  get  their  power? 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  the  same  concern. 

Mr.  Rtan.  They,  or  tome  one  there,  get  their  pulp  wood  from  the 
lake,  because  I  have  often  seen  it  being  thrown  overboard. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  comes  to  the  International  Paper  Mill,  which 
is  in  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  thrown  overboard  into  the  Niagara  River  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  then  it  is  brought  down  to  their  boom,  and 
goes  from  there  into  their  wings. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  pulp  wood  comes  from  Canada,  does  itf  N 

Mr.  Hastings.  Almost  all  of  it  is  from  Canada,  although  I  under- 
stand that  they  do  get  some  of  theirs  in  Michigan.  Possibly  they 
buy  some  in  Michigan;  I  am  not  positive  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  their  pulp  wood  in  that  way  come  cheaper  than 
yours?    You  get  yours  by  rau? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  will  come  cheaper  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  it  will.  Whether  there  would  be  very 
much  difference  in  the  cost  by  the  time  they  stacked  it  up  there  and 
paid  interest  on  it  for  a  year,  during  the  closed  season  of  navigation, 
of  course  would  be  a  question  that  I  do  not  know  about. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  one  or  two  items  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  Canada  for  April,  1908,  that  you  did  not  call  our  attention 
to. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  unintentional.  I  picked  the  magazine  up 
hurriedly  as  I  came  away. 

The  (Chairman.  Yes.    One  of  them  is: 

On  the  other  ride  of  the  line  Representative  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  has  introduced 
a  bfll  in  the  House  to  place  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  is  always  with  the  people,  you  know. 
The  Chairman. 

He  said  he  proposed  to  make  an  individual  filibustering  raid  against  all  Republican 
legislation  until  the  Republican  leaders  should  declare  their  willingness  to  pass  such 
a  measure. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Just  because  I  am  from  New  York  State,  I  do  not 
stand  for  him. 
The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Describing  the  paper  "trust"  as  one  of  the  "hydra-headed  monsters  which  have 
been  tightening  their  hold  upon  the  people,"  Mr.  Watkins  (Louisiana)  made  a  plea  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  on 
paper  m%de  from  wood  pulp.  The  newspaper,  he  argued,  was  one  of  the  main  civiliz- 
ing agencies  of  the  world,  and  in  this  country  "sheds  light  in  15,000,000  homes." 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  to  secure  legislation  by  Congress  putting  print  paper  and  wood 
pulp  on  the  free  list  has  received  rather  a  shock  because  of  the  absolute  refusal  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  even  give  them  a  hearing. 

That  is  part  of  an  editorial.  The  rest  was  marked.  That  simply 
shows  how  they  are  watching  my  friend  Sulzer;  and  I  would  not  for 
the  world  fail  to  take  proper  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Sulzer  is  always  to  be  found  championing  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  encountered  any  competition  from 
Canada  in  the  district  immediately  adjacent  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls  which  you  supplied  I 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  informed  by  a  jobber  with  whom  we  do  busi- 
ness in  Rochester  that  they  had  quoted  paper  there  on  an  order  that 
we  were  in  competition  for;  and  we  got  tne  order,  but  at  quite  a  little 
reduction  in  price,  through  that  competition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that) 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  about  six  weeks  ag;o. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  publisher,  and  what  price  did  you  quote  him? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  not  a  publisher;  it  was  a  jobber — Allen  & 
porey — and  they  said  that  the  Canadian  paper  had  been  offered  there, 
as  they  understood,  at  less  than  $2.40. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  Canadian  price 
before  you  made  your  quotation? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  what  price  did  you  quote  this  concern? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  quoted  them  $2.45. 

Mr.  Stafford.  F.  o.  b.  delivery? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  met  with  any  competition  from  the 
Canadian  mills  in  any  of  your  transactions  in  prior  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little;  very  little. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  come  into  the  terri- 
tory which  you  supplied,  as  it  is  proximate  to  the  Canadian  border 
than  others? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  not  the  case,  Mr.  Stafford, particularly, 
because  it  would  be  much  more  close  to  Boston,  for  instance.  Most 
of  the  mills  are  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  they  would  have  to 
come  clear  up  through  Ontario  and  over  the  bridge  to  Buffalo  or 
Rochester,  wliile  they  could  go  right  through  to  the  coast,  to  Boston, 
cheaper  than  they  could  up  with  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  mills  during  the  year  1907  in  any  territory  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  personally.  They  have  never  run  into  me 
except  in  this  one  instance  that  I  have  known  of. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  competition? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  heard  of  more  since  these  proceedings  com- 
menced than  I  had  before. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Canadian  mills,  so  far  as  you  know,  have  never 
been  competitors  for  the  market  in  this  countrv? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know — oh,  1  do;  I  beg  your  par- 
don. Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  think,  there  were  somg  orders 
taken  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  by  some  of  the  Canadian 
mills;  but  the  particulars  of  them  I  could  not  give  you.  But  there 
was  the  competition,  I  know,  talked  of.  I  have  talked  with  men 
about  it.  That  was  at  a  low  price.  Then  when  the  Sturgeon  Falls 
mill  started  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  Canada,  they  made  some  low  offers 
over  here,  I  understand;  although  personally!  do  not  know  what  they 
were. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  that  was  at  the  inauguration  of  their 
plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  they  were  seeking  customers  in  order  to  find 
an  outlet  for  their  output  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  a  letter  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  Mr. 
Bowker,  of  the  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company,  who  was  not  well 
when  I  left,  and  he  wrote  me  a  letter  in  regard  to  their  cost,  etc.  I 
would  be  glad  to  put  it  in,  if  I  might. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  have  specific  information  in  it?    [Mr. 
Hastings  started  to  look  over  the  letter  referred  to.] 
The  Chairman.  You  had  better  read  it. 

(Mr.  Hastings  thereupon  read  the  letter  above  referred  to,  which  is 
as  follows:) 

The  Pbttbbonb-Cataract  Papbr  Company, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  May  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  0.  Hastings, 

New  Milord  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  Circumstances  may  not  permit  of  ^  representative  of  this  company 
presenting  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  news-print  paper.  Therefore  we  are  desir- 
ous of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  paper  manufacturers  certain  facts 
shown  from  records  of  our  company. 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  by  this  company  to  wage-earners  in  the  year  1897  was 
$29,615.91,  and  in  the  year  1907  $48,694.15,  both  exclusive  of  salaried  employees. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  64  per  cent  paid  in  wages  in  eleven  years  in  operating  the 
same  number  of  machines  in  each  department  of  this  plant.  We  employ  organized 
labor.  From  July  1,  1901,  to  July  7,  1902,  we  paid  double  time  to  all  employees 
who  worked  Saturday  nights.  Beginning  with  July  7  we  were  compelled  to  suspend 
operation  of  our  plant  Saturdays  at  5  p.m.,  with  no  reduction  in  pay;  thereby  losing 
thirteen  hours'  production  each  week — from  5  p.  m.  Saturday  until  7  a.m.  Sunday — 
and  this  plan  was  in  vogue  until  November  26,  1906,  when  our  whole  plant  was  put 
on  the  three-tour  system,  employees  working  tours  of  eight  hours  each  instead  of 
twelve,  with  no  reduction  in  pay;  and  from  that  date  all  day  laborers  working  ten 
hours  were  placed  on  a  nine-hour  basis  with  no  reduction  in  pay.  Number  of 
employees  increased  from  1897  to  1907  from  60  to  80. 

Prices  of  all  raw  materials  have  advanced  a  very  large  percentage  in  the  last  ten 
years.  For  instance,  coal  from  $1.75  per  ton  delivered  Niagara  Falls,  to  $2.60 — 48) 
per  cent  increase.  Sulphite  from  $1.75  to  $2.10  and  $2.25.  Woolen  and  cotton  felts 
for  clothing  a  machine,  25  per  cent  advance.  Also  all  castinfls  and  repairs  to  machinery 
cost  from  30  to  60  per  cent  more  now  than  ten  years  ago.  In  1895  and  1896  this  com 
pany  made  contracts  for  its  supply  of  spruce  pulp  wood  with  the  bark  on  at  $6.10  per 
cord  of  128  cubic  feet  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  same  grade  of 
wood  is  now  being  quoted  at  $12  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  delivered  f .  o.  b.  cars  here, 
an  increase  of  96^  per  cent.  We  have  already  made  contracts  for  our  supply  of  wood 
up  to  July  1, 1909,  at  increased  prices  over  last  year,  and  higher  prices  than  we  have 
ever  paid  for  wood  before  in  twenty-five  years. 

The  average  price  received  for  our  product  over  a  period  of  ten  years  has  been  m 
follows:  1898,  $1.93;  1899,  $1.80;  1900,  $2.35;  1901,  $2.25;  1902,  $1.94;  1903,  $2.2.v, 
1904.  $2.25;  1905,  $2.25;  1906,  $1.94;  1907,  $2.23;  1908,  $2.52).    All  of  these  prions  aie 
per  hundred  pounds,  net  cash,  f.  o.  b.  cars  destination. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Co* 
N.  J.  Bowkbr,  Manager. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Which  is  that — the  Cataract  Company? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  the  International  mill  on  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  your  mill  also? 

Mr.  Hastings,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman  Are  they  both  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  we  hare  three  news  mills  there.  We 
have  three  mills  manufacturing  news-print  paper  there. 

I  would  also  like  to  enter  nere  a  letter  from  the  Niagara  B  iver 
Manufacturing  Company,  referring  particularly  to  the  effect  il  the 
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duty  be  removed,  as  they  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  give  any  figures  on  the  cost  of  wood  or  cost  of  material  or  price  of 
pulp.  They  nave  only  been  running  about  a  year,  and  they  want  to 
protest  against  the  removal  of  the  duty.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I 
will  put  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  make? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  make  wood  pulp  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  make? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  they  make  about  20  tons  a  day,  probably, 
dry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  letter  short  I 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Hastings  thereupon  read  aloud  the  letter  aboxg  referred  to, 
which  is  as  follows:) 

^Niagara  River  Manufacturing  Company, 

Niagara  Falls,  N  T.t  May  S,  1908. 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Hastings, 

Treasurer  and  Manager  Cliff  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  T. 

Dear  Sir:  As  we  understand  that  you  will  attend  the  investigation  which  is  to  be 
held  by  Congress  this  coming  week  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  we  would  respect- 
fully request  that  you  represent  us  in  the  matter. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  ground  wood  pulp,  and  have  in  the  past  few  years  expended 
a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  construction  of  a  plant.  We  give  employment  to  25 
people,  and  our  annual  sales  are  over  9100,000. 

Should  the  import  duty  be  removed,  as  proposed  by  Congress,  it  means  a  death- 
blow to  our  enterprise,  coupled  with  a  great  loss  of  capital  now  invested  in  the  plant. 

As  the  present  price  of  paper  and  pulp  only  yield  a  small  margin  of  profit  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  selling  price  no  higher  in  proportion  than  of  other  standard 
commodities,  we  most  strenuously  protest  against  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  paper 
and  pulp  as  an  uncalled-for  and  unjust  act. 
I  ours,  very  truly, 

Niagara  River  Manufacturing  Company. 
Per  C.  B.  Hyde,  President. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  have  invested  in 
their  plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Stafford. 

'Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  make  a  general  estimate,  based  on  their 
capacity  1 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  they  had  possibly  $50,000  invested. 
It  is  not  an  expensive  building.    They  run  lby  electricity. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  recall  when  the  conditions  m  the  market 
have  been  similar  to  those  that  have  existed  during  the  past  four 
months,  when  the  orders  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the  capacity  of 
jthe  mills  1 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  yes;  along  in  those  low  periods  when  the 
orders  were  not  adequate  for  the  mills  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in 
orders;  but  apparently  there  was  the  tonnage  made.  That  was  the 
most  peculiar  situation — that  the  paper  was  taken  at  low  prices  and 
used. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that! 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  along  in  1900;  was  it  not?  I  am  not 
much  on  dates;  but  if  you  will  excuse  me;  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
something  I  have  here.  [After  examining  papers.]  The  lower 
periods  were  in  1894  and  1899,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  the  manufacturers  at  that  time  did  not  shut 
down  their  mills,  but  continued  to  manufacture! 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Very  few  of  them  that  I  know  of  closed  down.  We 
did  not.    We  ran  pretty  steadily. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  aid  not  even  curtail  your  time  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  because  we  could  dispose  of  our  product. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  a  loss? 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  a  loss.  It  was  merely  a  question  whether  you 
lost  the  most  by  paying  your  fixed  charges,  or  whether  you  ran  along 
and  took  care  of  your  fixed  charges  and  made  a  small  loss  on  your 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  orders  were  present  even  in  the  declining 
market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  To-day  you  claim  that  even  ifprices  were  to  decline 
still  more,  there  nevertheless  would  not  be  sufficient  orders  to  meet 
your  capacity? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  The  market  to-day,  in  my  opinion  as  a 
manufacturer,  is  such  that  I  would  not  go  and  contract  to-day  for  my 
product  over  a  term  of  years  at  these  prices,  because  I  believe  they 
will  be  higher,  and  you  are  going  to  have  another  period  of  the  kind  we 
had  before.    This  is  an  unusual  condition  at  present  as  to  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  an  unusual  condition — the  present  high 
prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  the  falling  off  in  the  use  of  paper ?  whereas 
the  increased  cost  of  production  has  not  fallen  off  a  bit.  It  is  costing 
just  as  much  and  more  every  day  to  manufacture  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  increased  cost  of  production  is  there  now 
over  the  period  from  1901  to  1907? 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  gracious!    Labor;  wood 

The  Chairman.  Labor  is  really  a  small  percentage  in  the  total  of 
the  cost  of  production,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  about  wood? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  wood  is  up  temporarily  in  price. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Felts,  wires — every  single  thing  that  goes  into  the 
manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  felts  are  higher  now  than  they  were 
five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  by  percentages;  but  from  1899 
to  this  year  it  is  something  like  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Something  like  30  per  cent,  is  it  not?  I  gave  it 
here. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  gave  the  figures  from  1899  to  1907. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  right;  five  years  ago— that  was  1903.  I  have 
not  the  price  list,  of  course:  but  I  can  tell  by  what  I  have  here.  It 
cost  us  in  1907,  the  twelve  months,  for  felts,  taking  the  two 
machines  together,  0.0430  per  hundred;  and  in  the  last  three  months 
of  1903, 0.0185  per  hundred.  There  is  one  item.  How  much  is  that 
a  ton? 

The  Chairman.  That  certainly  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  Accord- 
ing to  that,  at  one  time  it  cost  less  than  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
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and  the  other  time  over  4  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That  is  not 
due  to  any  increase  in  market  prices.  That  is  due  to  the  way  you 
handle  your  figures. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Of  course  it  might  make  a  difference  if  two  or 
three  felts  were  put  on  new  at  the  end  of  the  month.  I  will  admit 
that.  But  if  you  take  January,  February,  and  March,  1004,  the 
figure  is  .023. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  much  would  that  amount  to  per  ton  of  output! 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  over  2  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  you  said  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  does  not  take  many  items  of  2  cents  a  hun- 
dred, on  a  product  which  is  selling  along  $2 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  everything  counts,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Everything  counts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  and  the  West,  we  would  like  to  have 
you  prepare  in  the  morning  to  put  your  testimony  in  as  concisely  as 

Eossible.  It  will  not  be  your  fault  if  we  question  you,  as  we  proba- 
ly  will,  for  information;  but  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  if 
you  are  a  little  better  prepared  to  put  your  testimony  in  concisely 
than  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  preceded  you. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Friday, 
May  22,  1008,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Friday,  May  22, 1908. 

Committee  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  not  inserted  in  the  record  yet  the 
resolution  under  which  the  committee  was  appointed,  and  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  for  the  committee,  as  well  as  others,  it  might  be  well 
to  put  it  in. 

(Following  is  the  resolution  referred  to:) 

[House  Resolution  No.  344,  Sixtieth  Congress,  first  session.] 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers1  Association  that  the 
cost  of  paper  to  the  users  thereof  is  at  least  sixty  million  dollars  per  annum  greater  at 
the  present  time  than  it  was  two  years  ago;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  others  that  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishers, magazine  publishers,  and  printing-house  managers  will  under  the  price  now 
asked  be  sixty-five  million  dollars  greater  for  the  current  year  than  heretofore;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  concerning  the  cost  and  price  of  news- 

Erint  paper  are  erroneous,  inaccurate,  incomplete,  and  valueless  as  a  guide  to  legis- 
ition;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
price  of  print  paper  nas  increased  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  centum  during  the  past 
few  months;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  and  asserted  that  the  alleged  increased  price  of  paper  is  in  part 
the  result  of  a  combination  and  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  to  control,  regulate,  monopolize,  and  restrain  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  and  trade  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  news  print,  manila,  fiber, 
and  other  kinds  of  paper  and  paper  products;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers1  Association  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  and  other  paper  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  threat- 
ened to  advance  and  have  advanced  the  price  of  print  paper  twenty-two  dollars  per 
ton  during  the  last  few  months;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  this  great  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  is  made  possible 
by  the  duty  of  six  dollars  per  ton  on  print  paper,  being  the  same  rate  of  duty  for  the 
last  eighteen  years,  and  in  the  last  three  tariff  laws;  and 

Whereas  it  is  claimed  and  asserted  that  the  price  of  print  paper  is  in  nowise  affected 
by  the  tariff;  that  the  increase  in  price  of  recent  date  has  not  been  excessive,  and  is 
not  the  result  either  of  tariff  import  duty  or  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  otherwise,  but  is  the  result  wholly  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  raw  materials  and  the  increase  in  the  wages  paid  for  labor  and  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labor  per  day;  and 

Whereas  on  May  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  judgment  was  entered  in  the 
circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  dissolving  the  General  Paper  Company  as  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade;  and 

Whereas  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has  occurred  notwithstanding  the  disso- 
lution of  the  said  General  Paper  Company  or  paper  trust,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  though  appealed  to,  reports  that  it  has  obtained  no  evidence  sufficient  to 
justify  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings,  either  civil  or  criminal,  against  the  alleged 
combination  of  wood  pulp  or  print  paper  manufacturers;  and 

Whereas  it  is  stated  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  that  after  com- 
plaint had  been  filed  with  said  Attorney-General  against  the  so-called  paper  combi- 
nation or  trust  the  complainant  refused  to  furnish  legal  proof  or  give  the  names  of 
witnesses  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts;  and 
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Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  combination  of  print  paper  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  have  purchased  the  output  of  all  the  paper  mills  in  Canada  in  excess 
of  the  home  consumption,  which  said  purchase,  it  is  alleged,  is  in  furtherance  of  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  and 

Wnereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  great  production  of  wood  pulp  in  the  United  States 
is  rapidly  depleting  the  forests  of  this  country,  and  that  legislation  ought  to  be  enacted 
which  will  permit  and  encourage  the  importation  of  woop  pulp  upon  more  favorable 
terms,  so  as  to  conserve  our  national  forests;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  fully  informed 
as  to  all  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  as  to  whether  there  does  exist  or  can  exist,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  existing  power  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the  courts  to 
prevent,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  among  the  manufacturers  or  dealers  or  others 
to  so  increase  the  price,  to  control  the  character  of  the  paper  manufactured,  or  to 
regulate  the  output  of  wood  pulp  or  the  paper  mills,  in  restraint  of  trade  among  the 
several  States  or  with  any  foreign  country,  to  the  end  that  needful  legislation  may  be 
enacted:  Now,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  shall  appoint  a  select  committee  of  six  members  to 
investigate  and  inquire  into  the  said  alleged  facts  and  to  obtain  all  possible  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  same,  and  to  inauire  into  the  elements  and  conditions  involved 
in  the  production  and  supply  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  so  far  as  the  same  are 
or  may  De  affected  by  any  combination  or  conspiracy  to  control,  regulate,  monopolize, 
or  restrain  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  trade  in  the  manufacture,  supply,  distribu- 
tion ,  or  sale  of  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind ,  or  any  of  the  art  i  cles  entering  into  the  same, 
or  any  of  the  products  of  paper,  and  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  affected  by  the  import 
duties  upon  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  and  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  affected 
by  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  United  States  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  price  of  wood  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  and 
also  to  inauire  whether  the  present  prices  of  print  and  other  paper  are  controlled  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  any  combination  of  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  commerce 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  and  if  so  to  inquire  into  the  organiza- 
tion, conduct,  methods,  and  practices  of  such  corporations  or  persons. 

Said  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  authorized  to  sit  in  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere  during  the  sessions  of  the  House  and  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
and  shall  have  power  to  subpoena  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  to  send  for 
records,  papers,  and  all  other  evidence  that  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  investigation 
and  inquiry  herein  directed  to  be  made  full  and  complete,  and  that  the  Speaker 
shall  have  authority  to  sign  and  the  Clerk  to  attest  subpoenas  during  the  recess  of  Con- 


STATEHENT  OF  MR.  CLARENCE  I  McNAIR,  OF  CLOGUET,  MINN. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  name  and  location  f 

Mr.  McNair.  Clarence  I.  McNair,  and  I  am  manager  of  the  North- 
west Paper  Company,  of  Cloquet,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  another  company? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  only  one  that  I  represent. 

In  keeping  with  your  suggestion  of  yesterday  to  present  evidence 
as  concise  as  possible,  I  have  dictated  a  statement  replying  to  what- 
ever accusations  and  conditions  that  my  own  particular  company  or 
myself  have  been  accused  of,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  it, 
understanding  that  I  may  be  questioned  as  we  go  along  or  afterwards. 
[Reads :] 

Before  proceeding  to  give  figures  for  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee touching  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  news-print  paper  at  the 
mill  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  desired  by  the  committee,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  certain  matters 
testified  to  ty  Mr.  Norris  or  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee in  his  statement  in  which  my  company  is  expressly  referred 
to,  or  in  which  it  has  a  direct  interest. 

On  page  82  of  the  printed  report  of  the  hearings  had  before  the  com- 
mittee, with  reference  to  threats  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  ad- 
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vanee  prices,  he  quoted  from  a  letter  purported  to  be  written  by  the 
Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum,  to  the  effect  that  the  publisher  of  that  paper 
had  understood  from  the  Northern  Paper  Mill,  Cloquet,  Minn,  (which 
must  refer  to  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  as  that  is  the  only  paper 
mill  at  Cloquet),  that  he  could  not  give  a  renewal  of  his  old  contract 
for  some  nine  months  before  the  new  contract  was  made. 

I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  any 
application  having  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  Fargo  Forum  for  a 
renewal  of  its  contract  for  print  paper  from  the  Northwest  Paper 
Company.  We  had  been  furnishing  the  paper  used  by  the  Forum, 
but  to  a  St.  Paul  paper  house,  which  had  sold  paper  to  the  Forum 
under  a  contract,  witn  which  paper  house  the  Forum  is  now  dealing; 
but  if  such  an  inquiry  was  made  as  is  suggested  by  the  letter  referred 
to,  it  was  undoubtedly  declined  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  our  company  to  refuse  to  make  contracts  so  long  a  period  m  ad- 
vance of  the  time  when  they  should  go  into  effect.  This  policy  is 
based  upon  the  variable  conditions  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  paper. 

"Upon  page  91  of  the  printed  record  the  manager  of  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune  is  reported  to  have  written  to  Mr.  Norris  that  he  and 
Mr.  Weiss,  of  the  Duluth  Herald,  had  jointly  endeavored  to  get 

auotations  from  mills  without  success,  and  the  letter  refers  to  the 
ata  given  by  Mr.  Weiss,  which  presumably  appears  upon  page  90. 
Both  Mr.  Weiss,  of  the  Herald,  and  Mr.  Bunnell,  of  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  endeavored  to  get  quotations  from  me  a  long  time  in 
advance  of  the  expiration  of  tneir  contracts,  and  I  refused  to  make 
such  quotations  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  already  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fargo  Forum,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatsoever. 

Upon  page  94  appears  what  purports  to  be  an  extract  from  a  lettei 
of  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  as  follows: 

Our  present  contract  is  with  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  they  absolutely 
refused  to  quote  us  any  figures  during  the  summer. 

Contract  with  the  Minneapolis  Journal  which  was  held  by  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company  expired  November  1,  1907.  (It  was  a 
contract  made  by  the  General  Paper  Company  and  assigned  to  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  General 
Paper  Company  in  May,  1906.)  It  was  made  at  a  very  low  price  and 
ran  for  two  years;  the  price  was  $1.92}  per  hundred  pounds  delivered 
at  Minneapolis,  and  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that  con- 
tract the  business  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  asked  me  to 
five  him  prices  for  a  new  contract  from  November  1,  1907.  I 
eclined  to  do  so  (33-inch  roll)  and  later  he  made  a  contract,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  with  the  Watab  Paper  Company  for  the  news- 
print paper  required  by  the  Journal  from  November  1,  1907,  at  a 
price  (as  shown  by  the  printed  record,  pp.  74,  94)of  $2.45  per  hun- 
dred pounds  from  November  1,1907.  And  that  is  the  first  time  I 
have  learned  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  We  always  learn  something  about  prices  from  the 
record. 

Mr.  McNair.  This  has  been  a  great  source  of  education  to  us. 

I  will  say  that  I  was  also  offered  at  that  time  $2.40  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Journal,  which  I  declined.  I  wish  to  state  that  one  reason 
for  that  was  that  outside  of  the  large  amount  of  paper  used  by  the 
Journal,  and  our  very  large  contract  obligations  at  that  time,  there 
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was  the  fact  that  the  Journal  was  running  a  roll  that  did  not  fully 
cover  our  machines,  and  we  were  compelled  to  run  a  side  roll,  and 
should  we  have  taken  the  Minneapolis  Journal  contract  it  would  have 
been  run  at  a  loss  in  our  operating  room.     [Reads:] 

Upon  page  124  the  Minneapolis  Journal  is  made  to  testify  concern- 
ing the  interchange  of  information  as  respects  quotations,  etc., 
between  mills  that  the  only  evidence  which  it  had  was  the  fact  that 
the  Northwest  Paper  Company  refused  to  give  any  quotations  in 
the  summer  of  1907. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  specifically  and  without 

Justification  that  at  no  time  since  the  dissolution  of  the  General 
'aper  Company  has  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  or  anyone  con- 
nected with  it  made  quotations  at  the  request  of,  with  the  knowl- 
edge of,  or  in  collusion,  combination,  or  agreement  with  any  other 
paper  manufacturer,  either  to  the  Minneapolis  Journal  or  to  any 
other  patron  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  at  all  times  refrained  from  so  doing,  in  an  endeavor  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  evil,  in  order  to  escape  the  suggestion  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  May,  1906,  issued  in  the  General  Paper  Company's  case  has 
been  disregarded  or  violated. 

Paee  100,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  is  represented  as  informing 
Mr.  Norris,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  imposing  new  terms,  or 
restricting  periods  of  contracts  by  paper  manufacturers  or  selling 
agencies,  "that  the  mill  absolutely  refuses  to  make  a  contract  for 
two  years." 

The  mill  referred  to  is  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  I  desire 
to  say  that,  for  reasons  already  stated,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  my  company,  no  contracts  extending  over  one  year  are 
made  by  the  company,  and  the  refusal  to  make  a  contract  tor  more 
than  one  year  was  due  solely  and  absolutely  to  the  danger  of  losses 
to  the  mill  company  likely  to  result  from  an  unwise  obligation  of  that 
character. 

Beginning  at  page  582  of  the  printed  record,  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Bunnell,  publisher  of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune,  appears.  It  is  a 
fact  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  which  Mr.  Bunnell  had 
with  the  General  Paper  Company  the  Northwest  Paper  Company 
began  to  furnish  him  paper  at  the  rate  of  $2.38  f.  o.  b.  Duluth;  the 
freight  rate  from  Cloquet  to  Duluth  is  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
making  the  net  price  $2.33  per  hundred  pounds.  This  contract 
was  made  for  one  year  only,  pursuant  to  the  policy  and  for  the  rea- 
sons that  I  have  already  stated.  That  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
Bunnell  only  after  he  had  made  careful  inquiries,  as  he  informed  me, 
of  eastern  and  western  mills,  and  the  price  which  I  quoted  to  him 
and  which  he  accepted  he  stated  to  me  was  less  than  any  price  which 
he  could  get  from  other  manufacturers. 

On  page  584  he  intimates  that  there  was  some  form  of  under- 
standing or  agreement  between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and 
the  other  milk  to  which  he  made  applications  for  paper  by  saying: 
uWe  were  advised  by  the  representative  of  each  of  the  mills  that  we 
visited  that  we  had  better  close  our  contract  with  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company." 

I  am  not  m  a  position  to  testify  as  to  what  statements  were  made 
by  representatives  of  other  mills,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  if  any 
such  statements  were  made  it  was  because  Mr.  Bunnell  represented 
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to  them  that  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  would  furnish  paper 
at  a  lower  price  than  they  quoted  to  him;  because  there  has  never 
been,  and  is  not  now,  any  understanding,  agreement,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  by  virtue  or  in  pursuance  of  which  the  paper  supply  of 
either  of  the  Duluth  papers  was  to  be  furnished  by  tne  Nortnwest 
Paper  Company,  and  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  has  not  had, 
and  has  not  now,  any  understanding  or  agreement,  of  any  nature 
whatsoever,  whereby  the  supply  of  any  newspaper  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  any  particular  paper  company,  or  so  that  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company  is  not  absolutely  free  to  make  and  contract  with 
any  such  newspaper,  provided  its  prices  are  satisfactory  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  such  paper. 

Upon  page  585  Mr.  Bunnell  also  states  as  a  fact  within  his  own 
knowledge  that  the  paper  mill  companies  do  not  pay  any  more  for 
pulp  wood  now  than  they  did  when  paper  was  selling  at  a  low  rate; 
m  ract,  they  are  not  paying  as  much  for  pulp  wood  now  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  they  did  a  year  ago. 

I  will  content  myself  at  this  time  with  a  simple  denial  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement,  as  I  propose  later  to  give  in  detail  the 
prices  paid  by  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  for  pulp  wood  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Bunnell  states — it  occurs  to  me  now — that 
the  spruce  is  taken  off  of  lands  after  the  pine  has  been  cut;  that  the 
paper  mills  then  follow  and  cut  the  spruce  that  is  left.  Mr.  Bunnell 
is  not  a  woodsman,  I  take  it.  Spruce  grows  not  generally  with  pine — 
a  volume  of  it — but  it  grows  in  swamps,  or  there  is  an  upland  spruce 
fringed  about  swamps,  but  it  is  not  a  tree  that  grows  to  any  extent 
intermingled  with  pine.  I  think  Mr.  Bunnell  would  be  glad  to  correct 
that  statement  if  he  were  at  all  familiar  with  logging  operations. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  he  mean  by  that  testimony  that  the  pine  was . 
taken  off,  and  the  lands  were  left  more  or  less  naked  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  that  now  the  spruce  is  being  taken  off  for  pulp-wood  pur- 
poses! 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  be  the  fact.  They  do  not 
grow  intermingled. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  what  is  the  fact  as  to  the  cutting  down  of 
spruce  on  these  lands;  what  is  the  condition  of  the  lands! 

Mr.  McNair.  The  spruce  in  Minnesota,  as  a  rule,  is  found  on 
swampy  land,  or  fringing,  as  I  might  say,  around  tamarack  swamps. 
As  a  rule,  spruce  does  not  grow  in  the  West  as  it  does  in  Maine,  in  one 
large  body,  but  differently. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  remember  Mr.  Bunnell's  testimony,  he  claimed 
that  the  Cloquet  mill  obtained  its  pulp  wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  its  mills,  and  that  the  forests  were  owned  by  the  Weyerhauser 
interests.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  have  been  getting  wood  from  nearby 
territory? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  from  territory  within  a  distance  from  10  to 
50  miles  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Upon  those  contracts  had  the  pine  at  any  time 
been  taken  off  and  tne  spruce  left  remaining? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  very  exceptional  cases  that  might  be  true,  ^  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  the  spruce  in  Minnesota  does  not  grow  on  what  might 
be  strictly  called  the  pine  area.  The  spruce  grows,  as  I  have  stated, 
in  the  swamp  or  around  tamarack  swamps. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Is  this  spruce  that  you  are  cutting  the  firet, 
or  third  growth? 

Mr.  MgNair.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  I  would  assume  that  it  is 
first-growth  spruce,  because  there  has  never  been  any  logging  of 
spruce  there  before.  Of  course,  the  country  was  burned  over  years 
before,  and  it  has  regrown. 

^  Mr.  Stafford.  Then  was  not  Mr.  Bunnell  substantially  correct  in 
his  statement  that  you  are  taking  spruce  from  lands  heretofore 
cleared  f 

Mr.  McNair.  I  would  have  to  controvert  that,  Mr.  Stafford,  because 
it  is  land  that  has  not  been  logged  as  a  rule.  You  understand  that 
there  are  exceptions  sometimes  where  spruce  will  grow  where  the  pine 
has  been. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  upon  5,000  or  10,000  acre  tracts  there  would  be 
some  portions  where  there  might  be  spruce,  where  the  pine  had  been 
removed  and  the  spruce  left. 

Mr.  McNair.  The  statement  as  I  read  it,  and  as  I  understood  it, 
was  that  in  logging  first  the  lumber  was  taken  from  the  land — I  may 
have  interpreted  his  statement  wrong,  but  as  I  understood  it  it  was 
that  in  logging  the  lumberman  and  logger  went  over  the  land,  cut 
off  the  pine,  and  left  the  spruce  as  worthless;  then  afterwards  the 

1>aper-mill  men  came  along  and  took  what  was  considered  the  worth- 
ess  spruce.  That  statement,  if  I  read  it  right,  is  not  correct;  it  is 
absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Sues.  He  might  log  on  the  highlands  and  leave  the  swamps 
alone. 

Mr.  MgNair.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  refute  the  matter,  but 
I  wanted  to  put  the  committee  right  as  to  how  the  logging  in  that 
country  is  done{  and  to  get  it  as  clear  as  possible.  I  wish  I  might 
show  the  committee  through  the  Minnesota  woods,  and  they  would 
then  see  my  point  much  more  clearly  than  I  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whether  the  land  had  been  bereft  of  pine  and  the 
spruce  left  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  better  demand  for  spruce 
for  pulp  purposes  than  there  was  ten  years  ago) 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  demand  has  caused  the  price  to  raise  in 
commercial  value? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  this, 
then,  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  visit  those 
timber  lands  f 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  ask  the 
committee  to  visit  those  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  committee  is  not  dependent  upon  any- 
body asking  them. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  hope  you  will  come;  may  I  say  that) 

The  Chairman.  But  whether  the  information  is  necessary  for  us  or 
not  is  what  we  would  consider.  The  pine  and  spruce  up  there  have 
not  been  of  equal  value  at  all,  have  they? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  have  not  been  for  many  years;  they  are  not 
at  present. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  land  up  there  where  they 
did  cut  off  pine  and  did  not  consider  the  spruce  as  worth  cutting  at 
that  timet 
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Mr.  MoNjjr.  Yean  ago;  that  10  true. 

The  Chaihman.  Now  they  are  going  oyer  and  picking  up  every- 
thing? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Picking  up  pine;  they  are  cutting  pine  a  second 
time,  the  entire  forest  product — of  course  that  is  true  on  ties  and 
cedar  poles. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  McNaib  (reads) : 

On  p«jge  586  Mr.  Bunnell  reiterated  his  statement  that  he  was 
never  able  to  buy  paper  from  any  firm  excepting  the  Northwest  Paper 
Company  and  that  about  a  week  before  he  signed  his  last  contract 
I  came  to  his  office,  accompanied  by  the  manager  of  the  Itasca  Paper 
Company,  located  at  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  and  said  to  him  that  Mr. 
Bossard  and  I  had  deoided  that  it  would  be  better  to  divide  the 
business  of  Duluth  between  us. 

a  The  facts  in  relation  to  that  statement  are  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company's  mill  was 
already  contracted  that  I  did  not  desire  to  assume  the  obligation  of 
supplying  the  Duluth  Herald  and  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  with  the 
amounts  required  by  them  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Bossard  that,  if  agreeable  to  him,  I  would  go  to  the  Duluth  pub- 
lishers and  offer  to  take  their  contracts  jointly,  so  that  in  case  of  a 
breakdown  in  either  of  our  mills  or  of  adverse  conditions  in  water  or 
timber  supply  the  newspapers  would  be  certain  of  receiving  their 
paper  promptly  and  in  the  quantity  specified  in  their  contract.  This 
was  stated  W  me  to  Mr.  Bunnell  at  the  time  Mr.  Bossard  and  I 
visited  his  office,  as  the  reason  for  my  suggestion  that  the  two  mills 
unite  in  taking  his  contracts  and  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
plan,  but  Mr.  Bossard  finally  declined  to  enter  into  the  contract  and 
the  Northwest  Paper  Company  took  it  alone.  No  other  reason  for 
the  suggestion  existed  other  than  I  have  stated,  namely,  to  protect 
the  Duluth  newspapers  in  their  prompt  and  regular  supply  or  news* 
print  paper. 

I  had  oeen  furnishing  Mr.  Bunnell  since  our  mill  had  been  in  oper- 
ation, and  I  was  anxious  that  nothing  should  occur  during  the  term 
of  this  contract  that  would  deprive  him  of  an  adequate  supply. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  Duluth  Herald,  published  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Weiss,  to  whom  the  same  proposition  was  made  and  who 
gladly  acquiesced  in  it. 

Upon  page  215  of  the  printed  record,  in  a  communication  (copied 
into  the  record)  from  Mr.  Bidder,  addressed  to  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  Attorney-General,  appears  the  statement  that — 

After  the  dissolution  by  the  Federal  court  at  the  instance  of  your  Department,  and 
after  service  upon  them  of  order  of  prohibition  of  further  participation  in  combinations, 

the  24  mills  which  formerly  constituted  the  General  Paper  Company 
"have  employed  a  common  traffic  manager  to  regulate  shipments 
for  all  of  them." 

If  by  the  expression  "to  regulate  shipments  for  all  of  them"  Mr. 
Bidder  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  mills  referred  to 
had  not  obeyed  the  injunction  or  had  employed  a  manager  who 
should  in  any  way  dictate  or  in  any  manner  control  the  output  of  the 
respective  mills  or  the  directions  m  which  it  should  be  disposed  cf, 
I  hereby  enter  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  truth  of  such  imputation. 
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Since  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company  the  mills  con- 
stituting it  have  not,  as  far  as  my  personal  knowledge  or  information 
goes,  acted  in  concert  in  any  respect  affecting  the  making  of  contracts, 
the  publishers  to  whom  they  should  sell,  the  prices  at  which  their 
product  should  be  sold,  or  in  any  other  respect,  save  and  except  with 
reference  to  winding  up,  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  with  as  little  loss 
to  the  constituent  companies  as  possible,  the  affairs  of  the  General 
Paper  Company.  And  in  that  connection  I  might  refer  to  a  further 
statement  from  the  Duluth  Evening  Herald  (quoted  upon  p.  107  of 
the  record)  to  the  effect  that  "the  manager  of  the  Cloquet  mill, 
accompanied  very  frequently  by  the  manager  of  the  Itasca  mill, 
which  is  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company,  of  Cloquet,  have  been  on  the  move  con- 
stantly the  past  six  months  attending  meetings  at  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  different  points  throughout  the  United  States." 

There  could  be  but  one  purpose  in  a  statement  of  that  sort,  namely, 
to  insinuate  that  the  Nortnwest  Paper  Company  and  the  Itasca  Paper 
Company  were  acting  in  combination  or  collusion  or  under  some  form 
of  agreement  between  themselves  and  with  other  paper  companies, 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  decree  dissolving  the  General  Paper 
Company,  and  this  assertion  I  desire  to  deny  as  directly,  explicitly, 
and  rorcibly  as  a  denial  can  be  made. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  on  many  occasions  during  the  past  year, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Bossard  and  without  his  society,  I  have  attended 
numerous  meetings  at  different  points,  principally  in  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago,  of  the  western  paper  manufacturers;  but  each  and  every  of 
such  meetings  was  in  connection  with  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the 
General  Paper  Company  and  with  adjusting  its  outstanding  contracts, 
upon  which  the  inaiviaual  mills  composing  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany had  an  individual  liability,  either  as  guarantors  or  as  coobligors, 
with  the  General  Paper  Company. 

The  committee  will  understand  that  when  it  ceased  to  do  business 
the  General  Paper  Company  had  on  hand  a  large  number  of  contracts 
for  supplying  news-print  paper  during  periods  extending  up  to  August, 
1910.  With  the  individual  obligation  of  the  various  mills  upon  these 
contracts  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  their  own  protection,  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  the  publishers  holding  the  contracts,  that  some 
adjustment  should  be  made  by  which  the  obligations  of  these  contracts 
could  be  fulfilled  without  loss  and  annoyance  to  both  parties. 

On  page  257  of  the  printed  record  a  telegram,  quoted  from  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  offered  as  evidence,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  "although  since  the  decision  against  the  trust  the 
mills  have  been  operating  independently,  it  is  known  that  some  sort 
of  plan  or  agreement  between  them  has  been  reached." 

In  connection  with  that  an  extract  was  read  into  the  record  by  Mr. 
Norris,  page  257,  from  the  Wood  Pulp  News,  purporting  to  be  a  state- 
ment by  Air.  Sensenbrenner  that  a  traffic  bureau  nad  been  established, 
with  Mr.  Hurlbut  at  the  head,  for  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company's 
mills  and  the  mills  of  any  other  company  that  cared  to  make  use  of 
the  bureau's  services,  which  would  consist  of  all  the  routeing  and 
shipping  of  product  of  the  mills  represented  in  the  bureau,  but  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sales  and  prices,  whicn  would  be 
made  and  established  as  heretofore. 
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I  have  already  refuted  the  charge  of  an  agreement  among  the  mills, 
and  need  only  add  that  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  has  not  had 
at  any  time,  and  has  not  now,  any  connection  with  this  so-called 
traffic  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Hurlbut  represent  you  in  any  way 
whatever? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  obtain  any  information  from  him? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sit;  we  have  no  connection  with  any  traffic 
bureau  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  give  you  any  routes  for  the  sending 
of  freight? 

Mr.  McNair.  He  never  has,  nor  have  I  ever  asked  him  for  any 
such  information. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  contributed  in  any  way  toward  any 
compensation  for  him? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  meeting  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  where  the  question  of  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hurlbut 
was  considered? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  was  at  a  meeting  following  some  discussion  of  these 
Scripps  matters.  It  was  said  that  a  traffic  bureau  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  establish  for  the  western  mills,  but  I  did  not  consider  that  our 
mill  needed  any  such  services  and  did  not  remain  at  the  meeting  at  all ; 
so  I  think  I  can  conclusively  say  I  was  not  at  the  meeting.  I  did  not 
think,  located  as  we  were  m  Minnesota,  that  we  needed  the  services 
of  a  traffic  bureau  in  any  sense. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  and  where  was  that  meeting  held? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  was  one  of  the  Scripps  meetings,  Mr.  Stafford,  and 
I  am  not  positive,  but  I  would  say  in  Chicago — one  of  the  meetings  at 
which  we  were  trying  to  adjust  these  Scripps  matters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  About  what  time  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  I  should  say — this  is  pure  conjecture — but 
something  over  a  year  ago.  The  matter  was  one  of  very  little  interest 
to  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  no  further  knowledge  of  the  employment 
of  a  traffic  manager  for  any  of  the  western  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  McNair.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  Scripps  meetings. 
How  many  Scripps  meetings  were  there? 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Mann,  there  were  at  least  a  half  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  for? 

Mr.  McNair.  As  I  have  endeavored  to  state  here,  for  the  settle- 
ment between  the  mills  of  the  obligations  assumed,  not  only  by  the 
General  Paper  Company,  but  jointly  by  the  mills — the  individual 
mills. 

The^ Chairman.  When  you  say  "Scripps  meetings,"  do  you  refer 
to  Scripps-McRae? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  that  was  only  a  term  I  used. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  call  them  Scripps  meetings? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  were  meetings  in  settlement  of  trie  Scripps- 
McRae  obligations,  solely  for  that  purpose.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
in  fact  at  all  of  these  meetings  attorneys  were  present  representing 
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the  mills.  A  forge  number  of  meetings  were  held  with  the  Scripps- 
McRae  people.  We  were  endeavoring  to  effect  a  proper  and  legal 
settlement  of  those  differences. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  General  Paper  Company  have  a  large 
contract  with  the  Scripps-McRae  people? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  McNair.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  now  much? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  it  supplies  something  over  30  newspapers, 
and  the  tonnage  runs  well  along  toward  85  to  100  tons  a  day,  I 
should  think. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  I  don't  remember  the  date  the  contract  was 
originally  entered  into,  but  it  was  in  1905,  the  commencement  of 
the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  after  the  suit  had  been  commenced  in 
the  United  States  court  in  December,  1904? 

Mr.  McNair.  Prior  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  must  have  been  prior  to  1905. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  guess  it  was,  then;  I  am  mixed  on  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  paper  fixed  in  that 
contract? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  original  contract  was  $1.90. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered,  or  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  McNair.  Delivered  price.  I  want  to  state,  to  make  my 
answer  clear  in  regard  to  delivery,  that  there  were  certain  freight 
charges  added,  but  the  question  is  answered  by  saying  that  SI. 90 
was  the  delivered  price.  There  were  one  or  two  papers  on  the 
coast  in  which  a  portion  of  the  freight  was  absorbed. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that  arranged  between  the  paper  manu- 
facturers, as  to  the  price  and  delivery?  Did  you  all  get  the  same 
rate  for  paper  delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir:  we  attempted  to  fill  the  contracts  individu- 
ally. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  under  the  original  contract. 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  no,  sir;  for  instance,  my  mill  was  assigned  the 
papers  nearest  us.  We  had  the  St.  Paul  end  of  the  business,  a  part 
of  Minneapolis,  and  some  of  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  for  paper — $1.90  delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  $1.90  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  paper  that  it  was  sent  to? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  other  paper  manufacturers  receive  the 
same  price  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  whole  contract  was  for  the  same  price  with  the 
exception  of  the  coast  papers. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  did  the  other  paper  manufac- 
turers receive  the  same  price  in  each  case  where  they  delivered  news 
paper  outside  of  the  coast  papers? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  same  delivery  price,  yes ;  the  contract  covered  all. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  what  the  freight  charges  might 
happen  to  be  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  The  contract  might  have  been  a  little  more  favor- 
able to  one  company  than  another? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  by  the  decree,  how  was  that  arranged  between  the  different 
manufacturers  and  the  parties  to  the  General  Paper  Company?  You 
had  these  meetings;  how  did  you  arrange  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  has  been  one  of  the  very  serious  difficulties 
that  we  have  had  among  the  mills.  We  had  this  obligation,  and  some 
of  us  had  practically  become  coobligors  with  the  other  mills  to  see 
that  the  contract  was  carried  out;  but  I  think  I  will  make  that  a 
little  clearer  if  you  will  let  me  continue  on  with  my  statement  a  page 
or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  I  think  probably  you  had  better  read 
your  statement. 

Mr.  McNair  (reads) : 

Upon  page  215,  and  upon  pages  258  et  seq.  of  the  printed 
record,  reference  is  made  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ridder,  heretofore  men- 
tioned, to  the  appearance  in  the  western  field  of  John  J.  Hanrahan, 
who  is  reported  as  traveling  from  mill  to  mill  with  a  force  of  9  men; 
upon  page  258,  a  clipping  from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Norris,  describing  at  some  length  the  methods  and  pur- 
poses of  Hanrahan's  visit  and  his  endeavor  to  form  a  combination  of 
the  western  paper  manufacturers. 

Touching  this  matter,  I  can  inform  the  committee  from  observa- 
tion and  personal  knowledge  that  Mr.  Hanrahan  "appeared  in  the 
western  field,"  not  as  a  representative  of  the  western  paper  manufac- 
turers, but  as  a  representative  of  Dean  &  Shibley,  a  firm  of  brokers 
in  New  York  City,  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  certain  paper-mill 
plants  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  As  far  as  the  North- 
west Paper  Company  is  concerned,  a  proposition  was  made  to  pur- 
chase its  plant,  but  upon  terms  which  were  not  satisfactory  to  the 
directors  of  our  company,  and  the  proposition  was  declined. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  1 

Mr.  McNair.  Sometime  during  last  year.     [Reads :] 

No  one  connected  with  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  was  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hanrahan  m  the  West, 
but  when  he  appeared  we  listened  to  his  proposition  with  the  same 
courtesy,  and  gave  it  the  same  consideration,  that  any  other  legiti- 
mate business  proposition  would  receive  at  our  hands,  and  after  such 
consideration  we  refused  to  accept  it. 

Any  suggestion  that  Mr.  Hanrahan  was  an  agent  or  promoter 
employed  Dy  the  western  paper  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  or  establishing  a  combination,  or  formulating  a  plan  of 
any  character  under  whicn  they  could  work  in  common  in  any  direc- 
tion or  toward  any  end,  is  false  and  misleading;  and  certainly,  as 
respects  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  without  a  particle  of  foun- 
dation in  fact,  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  is  equally  false  as 
respects  the  other  western  mills. 

^  Upon  page  268  of  the  printed  record  Mr.  Norris  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  "that  the  mills  which  formerly 
comprised  the  General  Paper  Company  and  which  had  contracts 
extending  after  the  date  of  dissolution  have  since  acted  in  conctA 
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in  renewing  contracts.'9    Called  upon  to  specify  as  to  how  they  hare 
acted  in  concert,  Mr.  Norris  stated: 

In  that  they  have  negotiated  join.ly  for  contracts  with  the  Scripps-McBae  League 
lor  paper  and  supplies,  wherein  a  number  of  mills  have  individually  contracted  for 
the  paper  supply  of  individual  papers,  but  in  making  the  negotiations  have  acted 
jointly  and  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  of  the  United  States  court. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  western  mills  with  reference  to  contracts  made  dv  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  in  force  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution. 

The  contracts  of  the  Scripps-McRae  League  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Norris  were  among  the  number.  Those  contracts  were  made  in  Au- 
gust, 1905,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  were  made  by  the  General 
raper  Company  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $1.90  per  hundred 
pounds,  delivered,  for  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  contract, 
with  a  provision  for  a  readjustment  of  price  during  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years. 

It  was  contemplated  by  the  parties  that  the  contract  with  each  of 
the  papers  constituting  the  league  (of  which  there  were  more  than  30) 
should  be  executed  by  the  General  Paper  Company  and  one  or  more 
of  the  mill  companies,  and  that  each  otner  mill  company  should  guar- 
antee their  performance  to  the  holders  of  each  of  the  contracts.  In- 
cidentally it  occurred  that  some  of  the  contracts  did  not  obtain  the 
signatures  as  guarantors  of  all  the  print-paper  manufacturers.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company  the  various  mills 
which  were  supplying  paper  to  the  different  newspapers  continued 
so  to  do,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions:  but  when  the  time  ar- 
rived for  the  readjustment  of  prices  for  the  last  half  of  the  contract 
period,  it  was  desired,  not  only  by  the  paper  manufacturers  inter- 
ested in  common  in  the  contracts,  but  by  trie  Scripps-McRae  people 
as  well,  to  have  the  new  contracts,  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half 
(which  will  expire  in  August,  1910),  executed  so  that  the  complicated 
relations  between  the  publishers  and  the  paper  manufacturers  and 
the  General  Paper  Company  might  be  severed  and  each  individ- 
ual company  might  take  over  individual  contracts  for  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  for  which  it  was  responsible.  These  individual 
contracts,  which  were  made  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  of  the 
contract  period  with  the  Scripps-McRae  League,  are  the  contracts 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Norris  (testimony,  p.  268)  and  instead  of  being 
in  violation  of  the  decree  of  the  Federal  court  they  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  carrying  out  the  decree  and  severing,  at  the  earliest  moment 
and  as  completely  as  possible,  the  joint  relationship  which  had  ex- 
isted between  the  mill  companies  forming  the  General  Paper  Company 
with  reference  to  these  contracts,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 

In  connection  with  this  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Norris's  testimony  on 
page  788,  where  he  frankly  ana  modestly  confesses  that  the  simple 
announcement  of  his  name  as  a  possible  arbitrator,  in  behalf  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  League,  was  a  factor  in  bringing  about  an  amicable 
adjustment — presumably  by  force  of  intimidation. 

The  facts  are  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  Norris  was  conveyed  to  us 
in  July,  1907,  and  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  contracts  was 
not  effected  until  in  January,  1908.  Moreover,  the  paper  makers 
preferred,  and,  in  fact,  had  resolved  to  resort  to  litigation  rather  than 
to  permit  the  matters  in  controversy  between  them  and  the  Scripps- 
McRae  people  to  be  submitted  to  any  board  of  arbitrators  of  wnich 
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Mr.  Noma  was  a  member;  forthe  reason  that  the  original  agreement 
between  the  parties  provided  for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators,  in 
case  of  dispute  as  to  price,  who  should  be  disinterested  and  impartial, 
and  it  had  long  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Mr.  Norris 
could  not  be  either  disinterested  or  impartial  in  such  a  controversy. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  And  right  here  I  wish  to  say  that  I  noticed  in  the 
testimony  a  letter  referred  to  and  known  as  the  "Thornton"  letter, 
which  the  committee  has  asked  for,  and  I  would  say  that  it  would  be 
very  satisfactory  to  the  western  men  if  that  letter  could  be  placed  in 
evidence. 

The  Chairman.  What  letter  is  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  is  referred  to  along  about  page  788.  I  think 
someone  asked  for  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  The  Scripps-McRae  League  f 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes.  In  looking  over  the  testimony  during  what 
time  I  have  had,  I  think  you  asked  for  it,  and  Mr.  Norris  was  to  pro- 
duce it.    If  it  has  been  produced,  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  produced. 

Mr.  McNair.  We  wanted  to  make  as  clear  a  statement  covering 
all  of  that  matter  as  possible,  and  we  would  like  it  if  that  letter  was 
in  evidence. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  do  not  recall  the  committee  having  asked  Mr. 
Norris,  or  anyone  else,  to  produce  that  Thornton  letter. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  read  the  testimony  rather  hurriedly,  but  that  was 
my  impression,  that  it  was  referred  to,  and  that  there  was  a  request 
made  for  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Oh,  yes;  I  see;  on  page  789.  The  chairman  says, 
"Send  it  to  us  if  it  can  be  found,"  and  Mr.  Norris  replies,  "Yes." 

The  Chairman.  We  tried  to  ask  for  everything  that  was  suggested, 
but  it  might  not  have  been  furnished. 

Mr.  McNair  (reads) : 

There  has  been  no  joint  action  between  the  constituent  members 
of  the  General  Paper  Company  for  the  making  of  any  contract,  the 
fixing  of  any  prices,  or  the  allotment  of  any  publishers  to  be  supplied 
by  any  one  or  more  of  the  western  paper  mills. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  know  that  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company  has  been  supplying  paper  to  34  different  publishers 
ana  of  that  number  only  3,  namely,  the  Duluth  Herald,  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  and  the  Fargo  Forum,  are  included  in  the  list  of 
publishers  who  have  written  to  Mr.  Norris  and  whose  letters,  intro- 
duced by  him  in  evidence,  have  voiced  any  objections,  suggested 
any  criticisms,  or  advanced  any  innuendoes.  (Pp.  82,  83,  90,  91,  96, 
98,99,  100,  107.) 

I  may  also  say,  subject  to  specific;  inquiry  by*  the  committee,  if 
desired,  that  at  no  time  during  the  last  two  years  or  before  have  I 
threatened  or  suggested  to  any  of  my  customers,  or  to  any  inquirers 
for  paper,  that  the  prices  in  the  future  would  be  advanced  to  $60 
per  ton,  or  to  any  otner  specified  sum,  or  in  any  sum  whatever;  and 
that  I  have  not  at  this  time,  nor  have  I  ever  had,  any  expectation, 
or  given  any  intimation,  of  advancing  prices  arbitrarily,  or  of  demand- 
ing for  paper  any  sum  not  based  wnolly  on  trade  conditions,  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  and  a  fair  return  upon  our  investment. 

I  have  never  made  any  prices  in  conjunction  with  or  by  virtue  of 
any  agreement,  compact,  or  understanding,  expressed  or  implied. 
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between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and  any  other  manufacturer 
of  paper  in  the  United  States;  but,  on  the  contrary,  contracts  which 
I  have  made  have  been  taken  by  me  in  competition  with  the  other 
western  manufacturers  of  news-print  paper,  and  only  because  the 
prices  demanded  by  me  have  been  lower  than  the  rates  offered  by 
my  competitors,  quality  of  paper,  conditions  of  supply,  and  freight 
rate  considered. 

The  sales  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  have  been  made  exclu- 
sively by  me  and  no  contracts  have  been  taken  that  I  have  not  nego- 
tiated and  signed  personally,  so  that  the  statements  which  I  have 
made  and  shall  make  are  wholly  within  my  personal  knowledge  and 
the  negotiations  have  been  under  my  personal  control  exclusively. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  the  paper  market  in  the  West,  I  would 
advise  the  committee  that  during  the  past  six  months  the  demand 
for  news  print  has  fallen  off  to  a  marked  degree,  and  I  will  say  further 
that  during  that  time  I  have  left  a  standing  direction  with  one  of  the 
jobbing  houses  in  Chicago  to  solicit  for  the  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany all  possible  orders  for  news  print  at  the  prevailing  market 
price,  whatever  that  price  may  be,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  applications  for  news  print  sufficient  to  permit 
me  to  run  my  machines  to  capacity  for  the  past  three  months. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  with  figures  if  you  desire. 
We  were  a  little  bit  mixed  as  to  just  what  the  committee  desired.  On 
leaving  home  I  worked  out  a  percentage  basis  showing  the  varying 
costs,  and  I  brought  other  data  with  me,  and  have  been  wondering 
whether  I  had  better  convert  my  percentages  back  to  dollars  ana 
cents,  as  I  anticipated  that  percentages  would  answer  all  require- 
ments needed;  so  that,  if  you  desire,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  any 
information  that  I  have  with  me  in  regard  to  costs,  either  in  per  cent 
or  dollars  and  cents.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  all  the  information  you  have. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  made  this  recapitulation,  which  I  will  begin 
with  first,  and  perhaps  work  back  from  that.  I  have  taken  the  year 
1902  as  my  base  year.  Prior  to  that  time — we  commenced  operating 
in  1889,  but  we  were  not  fully  constructed.  In  1901  and  a  portion 
of  1902  we  had  extremely  low  water  in  our  part  of  the  world,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  use  Canada  pulp.  We  had  a  very  unfortunate 
experience  with  it ;  it  cost  us  $4  or  $5  a  ton  more  to  make  the  paper 
during  that  time,  causing  the  price  to  be  higher,  so  that  it  is  hardlv 
fair  as  a  basis  of  comparison  in  working  out  these  figures  to  go  back 
to  that  time,  so  I  considered  that  we  were  a  going  company  in  1902. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  in  1902  I  place  at  the  arbitrary  figure  of 
100  per  cent,  or  ^100;  and  I  also  place  what  we  sold  in  1902  at  100 

Eer  cent,  or  $100.    Of  course  we  are  simply  giving  our  business  away, 
ut  that  100  per  cent  in  1902  represented  $1.54  per  hundred  pounds 
as  the  cost  of  making  paper  in  that  year. 
The  Chairman.  What  did  that  include! 

Mr.  McNair.  That  includes  everything,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
exception  of  interest  charges  and  charge  for  depreciation.  I  have 
not  mcluded  that  item.  I  should  have  made  that  statement.  If 
you  would  like,  I  will  read  just  what  I  have  built  these  up  with,  so 
that  you  will  know  everything  that  is  included  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give  the  recapitulation 
first. 
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Mr.  MoNazb.  I  didn't  know  but  that  you  would  want  that  right 
along  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  show  afterwards  what  it  includes,  very 
well. 

Mr.  McNair.  In  1903  our  100  per  cent  cost  of  manufacture  had 
increased  to  103  per  cent — that  is,  we  were  spending  for  manufacture 
$100  in  1902  ana  in  1903  we  were  spending  $103 — or,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  my  paper  cost  me  1.58.7;  my  selling  price  had  gone  from  1  to 
1.05.18,  or,  in  dollars  and  cents,  $2.03  even. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  the  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  MoNair.  F.  o.  b.  mill  in  each  instance. 

In  1904  we  spent  less  money — 97.49  per  cent,  where  we  had  spent 
100  per  cent  in  1902,  or  a  cost  of  manufacture  of  $1,501  per  hundred 
pounds.    Our  sales  in  that  year  had  gone  to  105.18  per  cent,  or  $2.03. 

In  1905  our  percentage  in  cost  of  manufacture  was  98.96  per  cent, 
representing  a  cost  of  manufacture  of  $1,524,  while  our  sales  nad  gone 
down  to  93.26  per  cent,  or  $1.80. 

In  1906  our  cost  of  manufacture  had  increased  to  110.39  per  cent, 
or  $1.70.  Our  sales  had  dropped  at  the  mill  to  $1.79,  or  92.75  per 
cent. 

In  1907  our  cost  of  manufacture  was  126.36  per  cent,,  representing 
a  cost  of  manufacture  of  $1,945.  The  sales  were  103.67  per  cent,  or 
exactly  2  cents  at  the  mill.  During  this  period  we  had  tned  to  keep 
our  mill  up  to  date.  We  had  increased  our  production  from  100  per 
cent  in  1902  to  102.36  per  cent  in  1903,  107.93  per  cent  in  1904, 
112.72  per  cent  in  1905, 102.29  per  cent  in  1906,  and  120.10  per  cent 
in  1907.    That  is  the  increase  in  production,  daily  average  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  figures  you  have  given  us,  appar- 
ently your  profit,  figuring  only  the  selling  cost  against  the  producing 
cost,  m  1904  was  53  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  in  1905,  27  cents  a 
hundred  pounds;  in  1906,  9  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  and  in  1907,  5} 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McNaik.  Mr.  Mann,  I  do  not  like  to  make  explanations,  but 
in  order  to  make  an  absolutely  correct  answer  to  that  you  will  have 
to  add  to  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  $1.50  a  ton,  for  this  reason,  that  in 
making  up  these  figures  for  local  matters  connected  with  our  operating 
it  was  necessary,  for  legal  reasons,  to  place  our  water  powers  in  a 
power  company,  and  1  find  that  in  making  these  figures  I  have 
included  the  power  charge  there.  With  that  exception  those  figures 
are  absolutely  correct.  So  please  add  $1.50  for  the  last  three  years, 
which  makes  it  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  selling  or  a  producing  price! 

Mr.  MoNair.  A  producing  price. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  were  running  at  a  loss) 

Mr.  MoNair.  We  don't  understand  that.  Our  figures  include  that, 
but  as  we  enjoyed  that  $1.50  ourselves 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  not  added,  but  deducted. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  have  these  figures  right  here,  if  you  would  like  them. 

The  Chaibman.  I  wanted  to  know  first  whether  these  were  correct. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Will  you  please  correct  the  last  three  years  of  figures 
to  include  that  charge.  The  last  year  the  actual  profit  was  $2.60  a 
ton  in  1907.  The  year  before  $3.30  a  ton.  The  year  before  that 
$7.02  a  ton.  That  power  charge  does  not  interfere  prior  to  that. 
Have  I  made  that  statement  clear! 
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The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  suppose  we  can  remember  that,  probably, 
and  work  it  out. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
have  come  a  good  ways. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  give  us  the  figures  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  mill  and  then  tne  cost  of  sellW  at  the  mill,  we  natu- 
rally assume  that  the  difference  represents  the  difference  between 
the  selling  price  and  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Mohair.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  thing  in  my  figures  that  I 
have  to  explain,  but  I  wanted  to  not  let  it  pass  that  there  is  that 
charge  of  $1.50.  You  asked  me  directly  if  that  is  what  we  made. 
In  the  keeping  of  our  books  that  power  charge  will  remain  as  a  mat- 
ter of  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Sims.  Just  a  matter  of  comparison.  Allow  me  to  ask  Mr. 
Norris  what  was  the  amount  of  profit  over  and  above  the  manufac- 
ture when  the  New  York  Times  nought  their  paper  from  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Norris.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  and  that  of  the  Chicago 
News  was  $6.50. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  price  paid  at  the  time  was  what?  What  was 
the  price  per  ton  at  tne  time  the  contract  was  made,  including  the 
profit? 

Mr.  Norris.  Well,  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  whether  it  was  above  or 
below  $1.90,  or  whether  it  was  near  2  cents. 

Mr.  Sims.  Anyway  it  did  not  go  above  2  cents  at  that  time,  includ- 
ing that  profit? 

Mr.  Norris.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  McNair,  the  highest  profit,  you 
say ,  was  not  over  $3  ? 

Mr.  MoNair.  May  I  understand  your  puestion  definitely? 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  highest  qrofit? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  the  last  three  years,  or  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Sims.  At  any  time  per  ton. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Ten  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents,  in  1904. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  1905  it  was  $7.02;  in  1906,  $3.30. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted. 

Mr.  MoNair.  And  in  1907,  $2.60.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  actual; 
the  amount  that  the  power  company  profit  allowed.  Is  that  definite? 
Because  I  do  not  want  to  depart  from  that  until  it  is  fully  understood. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  the  total  profit  in  1907? 

Mr.  MoNair.  To  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  production  of  your  mills,  $2.60  a  ton,  with- 
out allowing  anything  for  interest  on  the  bonds  that  you  have 

Mr.  MoNair.  We  had  none. 

The  Chairman.  Without  allowing  anything  for  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment or  the  value  of  the  water  power  or  depreciation? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir.  All  these  figures  are  based  upon  that.  I 
have  that  average  if  it  would  be  of  any  interest. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  welcomed  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  should  have  been  more  glad  to  have  welcomed  the 
New  York  Times  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  not  doing  business  up  there  for  your 
health.  I  should  think  you  would  have  wanted  to  sell  out  to  some- 
body. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  New  York  Times  contract  at  2  cents  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  gives  a  profit  of  $7  and  over  a  ton.  Yours 
at  2  cents  would  give  a  profit  of  what? 

Mr.  NcMaer.  Ours  at  2  cents  would  give  a  profit  of  $2.60. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  other  includes  the  interest  cnarge,  does  it  not,  Mr. 
Norris?    We  want  to  see  which  company  is  getting  the  most. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  will  help  you  all  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  McNair. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  would  also  like  to  make  this  additional  statement, 
which  seems  to  follow  right  on  here — that  is,  what  have  been  the 
average  profits  per  ton  during  those  six  years.  It  is  S6.50.  And 
following  that  I  want  to  say  that  as  there  is  about  51  cents,  that  would 
cover  interest  and  whatever  losses  there  may  be  and  difference  in 
charges,  so  that  the  actual  cost  is  practically  $5.99,  as  I  figure  the 
matter  in  detail.  You  brought  up  the  matter  of  interest,  I  think. 
There  are  certain  extraordinary  expenses  that  a  mill  may  have  which 
will  go  against  any  going  company.  We  have  a  pro§t  of  $6.50  as 
an  average  for  six  years,  but  there  is  an  actual  profit  of  practically  $6. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  does  your  company  have  out- 
standing? 

Mr.  McNair.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  bonds) 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  dividends  have  you  paid  on  that  stock! 

Mr.  McNair.  Our  dividends  have  been  rather  small. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  tell  better  when  we  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Seventy-eight  thousand  dollars  from  the  beginning 
of  the  organization  of  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  dividend  you  have  paid) 

Mr.  McNair.  Six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Per  annum! 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Five  per  cent.  We  have  paid  no  two  dividends  in  one 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  $300,000  accurately  represent  the  value  of 
your  plant? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Either  more  or  less? 

Mr.  McNair.  More. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  capitalized  at  a  low  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  invested  more  money  in  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  represented,  either  in  stock  or  bonds? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  had  quite  a  large  amount  of  indebtedness 
to  carry  by  using  borrowed  money  which  we  have  had  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  In  computing  the  cost  of  production  have  you 
charged  against  that  the  interest  on  the  indebtedness? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  this  is  simply  the  cost  of  production;  and 
further  I  want  to  state  that  every  figure  that  I  shall  give  you  in 
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regard  to  cost  of  production  is  not  an  estimate,  or  taken  from  work* 
men's  figures,  but  they  are  the  result  of  having  gone  through  our 
trial  balance.  We  close  our  books  on  the  first  day  of  every  month 
with  a  complete  inventory.  Manufacturing  is  pretty  close  in  our 
country,  ana  we  have  to  keep  on  top  of  it.  Most  of  these  figures  are 
mine,  and  I  took  no  statements  until  the  bookkeeper  had  run  that 
cost  through  his  trial  balance. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  noticed  yesterday  that  some  questions  were  asked 
about  recent  experiences,  and  just  for  your  information  I  will  say 
that  our  profit  in  April  was  $6.59  per  ton;  in  March,  $3.15  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  curtailed  production,  or  are  you  running  full 
timet 

Mr.  McNair.  We  ran  in  March  twenty-two  and  a  half  days  and 
in  April  sixteen  days. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  figures  on  these  two  months  now  that 
you  have  referred  to  them.  What  was  your  production  and  cost  of 
production?  # 

Mr.  MoNaib.  We  made  776  tons  of  paper  in  April  at  a  profit  of 
$6.59  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  cost  a  hundred  pounds,  or  have 
you  figured  that  out? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  haven't  figured  that  out  in  detail;  I  did  not  have 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Our  April. sates — I  was  going  to  handle  the  sale  end 
of  it  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  you  may  do  so,  but  you  had  referred 
to  some  figures  showing  the  difference  oet ween  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  cost  of  sales  in  April  and  March.    One  month  was  S3  a  ton? 

Mr.  MoNair.  And  the  next  month  $6.59  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  seems  to  be  a  very  wide  spread. 

Mr.  MoNair.  March  was  an  expensive  month  for  operating  with 
us.    We  had  low-water  conditions. 

The  coBt  of  manufacture,  materials,  and  operating,  separated,  may 
be  of  some  interest.  In  1902,  materials,  from  our  experience,  cost 
us  100  per  cent.  In  1903,  102.80  per  cent;  1904,  96.27  per  cent; 
1905,  104.25  per  cent;  1906,  121.27  per  cent;  1907,  135.58  per  cent. 

By  the  way,  our  fiscal  year  ends  the  last  day  of  March.  For  If  02, 
operating  expenses,  100  per  cent;  1903,  103.57  per  cent;  1904,  99.68 
per  cent;  1905,  90.10  per  cent;  1906,  92.17  per  cent;  1907,  110.76 
percent. 

We  have  three  ground-wood  pulp  mills,  and  I  have  two  tables 
worked  out  here.  The  three  combined  give  the  manufacture  of 
ground-wood  pulp  for  1902  as  100  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  What  mills? 

Mr.  MoNair.  These  are  our  own  mills,  but  we  were  compelled  to 
add  to  our  ground-wood  pulp  grinding  capacity  to  keep  us  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  Axe  thev  allin  one  mill? 

Mr.  MoNair.  One  is  right  at  the  mill,  another  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away,  and  the  other  90  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  last  one? 
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Mr.  McNaib.  At  Brainerd,  Minn. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  ground- wood  pulp  in  1902  was  100  per 
cent;  1903,  121.19  per  cent;  1904,  99.03  per  cent;  1905,  102.28  per 
cent;  1906,  117.47  per  cent;  1907,  171.08  per  cent. 

Now,  I  will  give  the  same  increases  in  the  cost  of  what  might  be 
stated  as  a  typical  mill,  the  ground-wood  mill  at  our  paper  mill  in 
which  almost  all  of  the  wood  pulp  is  made  into  paper:  In  1902, 100  per 
cent;  1903,  115.09  per  cent;  1904,  93.11  per  cent;  1905,  98.11  per 
cent;  1906,  127.54  per  cent;  1907,  161.31  per  cent.  Do  you  want 
the  cost  of  ground  wood  in  dollars  and  cents? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNaib.  1902.  $10.60  a  ton.    These  are  air  dried. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  upon  what  is  called  dry  weight? 

Mr.  McNaib.  It  is  not  the  bone-dry  weight,  but  air-dry  weight; 

1903,  $12.20;  1904,  $9.87;  1905,  $9.39;  1906,  $13.52;  1907,  $17.10. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  based  upon  air-dry  weight.    The 

tariff  provides  for  duty  on  wood  pulp  dry  weight.  Is  that  what  it 
refers  to  ? 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  imported  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  McNair.  Since  1902  I  have  not.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is 
air-dry  weight,  but  I  am  not  quite  positive  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  tons  of  wood  does  it  take  to  make  a  ton  of 
pulp? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  am  going  to  follow  that  right  along  in  detailed 
order. 

In  reference  to  the  price,  more  in  detail,  as  to  the  cost  of  making 

Eaper  from  my  own  experience,  I  would  say  that  we  have  divided  our 
usiness  in  the  paper  mill  department  into  five  general  divisions, 
called  material  charges,  operatmg  charges,  finishing  supplies — which 
is  simply  putting  up  the  paper — repairs  and  maintenance,  and 
expense  charges.  The  material  charges  include  ground  wood  pulp, 
sulphite,  which  we  buy,  alum,  clay,  size,  ana  color.  Generally 
speaking,  that  amounts  to  65  per  cent  of  what  goes  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  that  65  per  cent? 

Mr.  MoNair.  What  I  would  term  as  the  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  a  ton  of  paper.  This  is  from  my  own  experience. 
This  will  vary  with  the  mills  and  geographical  conditions. 

The  material  charges  in  1902,  100  per  cent;  1903,  102.29  per  cent; 

1904,  95.09  per  cent;  1905,  104.04  per  cent;  1906,  123.01  per  cent; 
1907,  137.51  per  cent. 

The  next  item  that  we  make  as  a  division  in  making  paper  will  be 
the  operating  expense,  including  belts,  oil,  lights,  labor  salaries,  felts, 
wires,  the  power  rent,  which  is  very  slight.  This  constitutes  26.1 
per  cent,  in  my  experience,  in  making  paper.  Materials  and  operat- 
ing together  constitute  91.1  per  cent.  Operating  charges  1902,  100 
per  cent — Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  getting  tired  or  listening  to  figures 
I  will  go  to  something  else. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  you  will  never  make  me  tired. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Nineteen  hundred  and  three,  101.27  per  cent;  1904, 
88.84  per  cent;  1905,  82.95  per  cent;  1906,  84.42  per  cent;  1907, 
94.11  per  cent — you  will  understand  that  that  is  brought  about  by 
increasing  production. 
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Mr.  Sims.  You  adopt  1902  as  normal! 

Mr.  McNaih.  That  is  the  base;  yes. 

Finishing  supplies,  which  consists  simply  of  wrapping  paper  and 
twine,  and  which  in  the  mills  constitutes,  in  making  paper,  0.024  per 
cent;  1902,  100  per  cent;  1903,  112.77  per  cent;  1904,  119.15  per 
cent;  1905,  108.51  per  cent;  1906,  87.24  per  cent;  1907,  97.87  per 
cent. 

Repairs  and  maintenance — this  item  includes  the  labor  and  ma- 
terial used  in  keeping  up  our  plant.  Nineteen  hundred  and  two,  100 
per  cent;  1903,  118.87  per  cent;  1904,  166.04  per  cent;  1905,  105.66 
per  cent;  1906, 150.94  per  cent;  1907,  222.64  per  cent.  Maintenance 
and  repair  constitutes  2.7  per  cent. 

Expense  charges  would  oe  the  next  item  including  the  team  expense 
about  the  yard,  general  expenses  which  includes  the  hauling.  Also, 
whatever  settlement  deductions  may  have  occurred  by  way  of  cartage, 
freight,  discounts,  and  the  ordinary  office  and  traveling  expenses. 
Also  insureance  and  taxes.  This  constitutes,  in  our  business,  3.8 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Expense  charges  100  per  cent  in  1902;  1903, 108.33  per  cent;  1904. 
131.25  per  cent;  1905,  143.75  percent;  1906,  104.17  percent;  1907, 
152.09  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  there  be  such  a  difference  between 
1906,  which  was  only  an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  and  1907,  which  was 
an  increase  of  52  per  cent? 

Mr.  McNair.  Some  rather  extraordinary  expenses.  The  whole 
thing  only  constitutes  3.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  expense.  One  inci- 
dental expense  was  quite  a  rise  in  taxes.  They  are  a  very  small  item 
and  did  not  constitute  a  very  large  expense  of  the  cost  of  making 
paper,  but  they  are  all  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  ordinary  expenses  would  be  about  the  same 
from  one  year  to  another.  Of  course  you  have  their  settlement,  and 
that  might  increase  it.  Four  per  cent  advance  over  1902  would 
hardly  seem  to  be  a  normal  advance. 

Mr.  McNair.  Those  advances  will  occur  from  year  to  year  in  the 
extraordinary  items  of  expense  which  may  creep  mto  the  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  not  reached  the  wood  yet? 

Mr.  MoN air.  No ;  but  I  have  it  right  here.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  table  again  in  cents  per  nundred 
pounds.     I  have  given  you  that  in  percentages. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  it  m  the  record;  we  may  want  to 
ask  you  about  it. 

Mr.  MoNair.  The  price  paid  for  wood — in  1902  wood  cost  us, 
Cloauet,  $3.15  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  8  feet  long. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  the  rough  or  rossedf 

Mr.  McNair.  Rough  wood,  in  8-foot  lengths.  In  1903  it  was 
$3.40  per  cord,  same  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  McNair.  Delivered  at  Cloquet. 

In  1904,  $3.60;  in  1905,  $4.10;  in  1906,  $5.15,  and  in  1907,  $7.40. 
In  percentages:  1902,  100  per  cent;  1903,  108  percent;  1904,  114  per 
oent;  1905,  130  per  cent;  1906,  164  per  cent;  1907,  235  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  get  some  of  this  wood  from  Canada! 

Mr.  McNair.  We  get  no  wood  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  had  in  mind  the  pulp. 
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Mr.  McNaib.  That  was  back  of  the  base  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  cost  of  wood  based  upon  the  wood  pur- 
chased? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes;  we  buy  all  our  wood.  We  have  bought  in  the 
last  year  of  six  different  contractors. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  you  state,  without  taking  time  to  make  calcula- 
tion, what  those  prices  were  for  peeled  or  rossed  wood? 
v  Mr.  McNaib.  1  have  never  had  any  experience.  It  will  take  me  a 
little  time  to  work  that  out.  I  will  tell  you  why.  The  condition 
in  the  East  and  West  is  a  little  bit  different,  but  I  want  to  speak 
of  this  labor  cost.  I  have  approached  this  labor  question  perhaps 
not  as  the  committee  desires  it,  but  on  a  line  of  my  own.  This 
is  the  cost  of  labor  charged  in  a  ton  of  paper.  Up  in  our  country 
of  course  we  live  in  the  woods;  we  are  pretty  close  to  our  contractors 
and  we  know  their  conditions.  I  find  that  it  costs  S3.50  in  labor 
on  every  cord  of  wood  we  get  out,  but  I  have  that  in  detail.  It  cost 
us  in  our  country  last  winter  to  cut  a  cord  of  wood  $1.35;  swamping 
the  roads,  skidding,  hauling,  and  loading  on  cars,  $1.90— an  apparent 
cost  of  $3.25  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  8-foot  lengths.  ^  The  delay  from 
storms  and  the  rehandling,  hauling  wood  to  the  landing  at  the  river, 
or  not  having  cars  has  averaged  about  25  cents  additional;  so  that  the 
total  labor  on  1  cord  of  rough  wood,  128  cubic  feet  is  $3.50.  As  to  man- 
ufacturing that  into  paper,  our  experience  in  the  West  may  not  be 
the  same  as  what  you  nave  had  in  tne  East.  I  only  get  1,600  pounds 
of  wood  pulp  from  1  cord  of  rough  wood  ground.  The  statement  as 
to  the  amount  in  the  East,  I  think,  was  1,800  pounds.  That  shows 
'  the  difference  in  the  geographical  conditions;  so  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  answer  your  question  clearly.  We  get  1,600  pounds  from 
1  cord  of  rough  wood;  or,  in  other  words,  1.25  cords  per  ton  of 
pulp  at  $3.50  per  cord,  which  eguals  $4.38  per  ton  of  pulp.  Assum- 
ing that  there  is  80  per  cent  of  ground  wood  pulp  in  paper,  which 
is  a  fair  average,  it  would  mean  $3.50  worth  or  labor  in  the  ground 
wood  portion  of  that  ton. 

The  next  item  that  I  have  worked  out  is  sulphite.  I  am  not  a 
manufacturer  of  sulphite,  and  the  statement  that  I  make  here  in 
regard  to  that  is  based  only  upon  inquiry.  But  working  on  the  same 
process  it  would  mean  $1.55  of  labor  upon  the  wood  in  the  sulphite, 
which  would  make  a  total  of  $5.05;  and  the  average  manufacture 
cost  in  the  West,  I  should  judge  from  my  experience,  is  about  $4  a 
ton  in  making  ground-wood  pulp,  and  80  per  cent  being  used  in 
paper  would  mean  $3.20  of  labor.  As  to  sulphite,  the  20  per  cent 
would  be  $1.20  of  sulphite  pulp  in  labor,  making  a  total  of  labor  on 
1  ton  of  paper  from  the  tree  to  the  paper  mill  of  $9.45  per  ton  of 
paper.  The  operating  of  the  paper  mill,  labor  charge,  maintenance, 
and  repairs — keeping  it  up — is  not  far  from  $5  a  ton,  and  from  my 
experience  it  is  a  little  bit  over  that.  From  my  experience  I  think 
it  was  $5.54  as  an  average  for  several  years  past,  but  calling  it  $5 
per  ton  makes  the  amount  of  labor  in  1  ton  of  paper,  covering  the 
cutting  and  handling  of  the  wood,  the  operating  of  the  ground-wood 
mill,  the  sulphite,  and  the  paper  mill,  $14.45,  which  constitutes  40 
to  42  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  from  the  tree  to  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes.  I  hope  I  have  approached  that  clearly.  I  did 
not  mean  to  confuse  the  committee  with  that,  but  the  idea  was, 
according  to  my  computation,  to  give  the  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  that  out  ever  since 
the  inouiry  began. 

Mr.  MoNair.  My  experience  exactly  on  that  figure  is  a  little  more 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  estimates! 

Mr.  MoNair.  My  own  experience  actually  is  something;  like  $15.23. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  is  what  you  have  worked  out  from 
your  own  books. 

Mr.  MoNair.  That  is  what  I  hare  worked  out  from  my  own  books. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  items? 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  have  given  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  item  for  making  up  the  paper,  $15  and 
something? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  your  estimate. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  them  both  right  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  information  as  to  sulphite  is  not  from  your  own 
personal  experience? 

Mr.  MoNair.  No;  in  fact,  when  this  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the 
committee  might  want  this  information,  I  telephoned  to  three  different 
sulphite  manufacturers  simply  to  ask  them  wnat  it  cost  them  per  ton. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  other  information  is  from  your  own  experience 
and  your  own  information? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes;  in  other  words,  I  have  tried  to  go  into  it  as 
carefully  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  say  that  I  think  you  have  assisted  the  committee  a 
good  deal  in  this  statement  you  have  just  made. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that,  you  testified  as  to  the  year 
1907.     Does  that  mean  the  fiscal  year  1907,  ending  March  31,  1907? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Our  fiscal  year  ends  the  31st  day  of  March  in  each 
and  every  year,  but  when  I  have  said  "the  year "  I  have  referred  to 
the  nine  months  that  constitute  the  majority  of  the  year.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  seven  means  with  us  ending  March  31,  1908,  in  all 
instances. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  assume  that  you  have  reference  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  jear  and  not  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  you  paid 
$7.50  a  cord  for  pulp  wood.  Mr.  Bunnell,  when  he  was  before  us. 
stated  that  you  were  now  buying  wood  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  $5.50  per  cord 
for  spruce,  $4  for  balsam,  and  $3.50  for  poplar.  Are  those  the  prices 
you  are  now  paying,  or  what  are  you  now  paying? 

Mr.  MoNair.  $7.40— we  are  not  paying  it  now  because  we  have 
bought  our  wood  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  prices  are  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  that  the  prices  he  gave  were  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

Hie  Chairman.  But  the  distance  is  only  short,  according  to  Mr. 
Bunnell's  statement.    Do  you  buy  from  homesteaders? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  buy,  as  I  have  stated,  practically  all  by  contract, 
for  quite  a  term  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  that. 
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Mr.  McNair.  We  let  contracts  to  different  contractors  for  our  sup- 
ply of  wood.  I  think  we  have  bought  from  six  different  ones  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  wood  from  the  Weyerhauser 
interests) 

Mr.  MoNaeb.  Our  contractors  have  bought  a  portion  of  their  wood 
from  them,  but  we  buy  nothing  direct  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  contract  with  the  Weyerhauser 
interests  1 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  the  men  who  furnish  you  with  the  wood  contract 
with  the  Weyerhauser  interests  ? 

Mr.  MoNaeb.  Everyone  in  that  country  does. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  any  wood  recently? 

Jtfr.  McNair.  Very  little  has  been  needed.  We  let  our  contract 
for  wood  in  the  fall,  which  supplies  us  for  the  year  1908,  and  its 
delivery  has  largely  been  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  let  your  contract  last  year? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  for  the  year's  supply.  That  is  usual  in  our 
country. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  $7.40  delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  Delivered  at  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  pulp  wood  up  there  is  selling 
for  now  on  the  tracks  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No;  I  do  not.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  much 
to  sell.  The  season  is  over  for  the  pulp-wood  business.  There  may 
be  small  lots  left  along  the  tracks,  but  I  am  not  interested  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Bunnell  was  correct  when  he  stated  that  pulp  wood,  spruce  pulp 
wood,  was  being  sold  at  $5.50  a  cord,  balsam  at  $4  a  cord,  and  pop- 
lar at  $3.50  a  cord? 

Mr.  McNair.  $5.50  a  cord  would  not  be  very  much  out  of  line 
with  my  prices  at  the  mill.  We  don't  buy  any  poplar  at  all  and 
very  little  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  rate  would  not  be  $2  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  some  instances  it  is;  our  freight  rates  run  from 
$1.25  to  $2,  depending  upon  the  distance. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  make  these  contracts  with? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  made  our  contracts  altogether  with  the 
Coolidge,  Schussler  Company  of  Floodwood,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tneir  business  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  are  contractors  for  forest  products,  and  general 
store.  Also,  the  Cloquet  Tie  and  Post  Company,  which  are  con- 
tractors for  pulp  wood;  ties,  cedar  poles,  and  general  forest  products. 
Also  Tronsing  &  Witting,  of  Blackduck,  Minn.,  who  have  a  general 
store.  Also  McCulloch  &  Moss,  of  Minneapolis.  Also  the  Minnesota 
and  Great  Falls  Railway  Company,  as  long  as  you  are  going  into 
details,  for  the  spruce  they  cut  off  their  right  of  way  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  These  contracts  were  made  about  what  time  last 
fall? 

Mr.  McNair  Between  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of  November; 
along  during  October  or  November,  I  would  say. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  contractors  interested  in  an] 
way  in  your  company? 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  No,  sir;  none  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  not  rather  startle  you  to  be  asked  $2.25  a 
cord  more  for  wood  last  fall  than  the  year  before  that  ? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Indeed  it  did.  It  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture which  is  verymarked. 

The  Chairman.  What  justification  was  there  for  such  an  increase 
in  price  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  The  general  price  in  the  values  of  forest  products  at 
that  time,  which  may  nave  been  a  little  elaborate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  artificially  stimulated  in  any  way? 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  The  price  has  been 
going  up  in  this  country  on  a  good  many  commodities.  It  has  been 
difficult  for  a  business  man  to  know  when  to  buy  and  when  not  to  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  panic? 

Mr.  McNair.  This  was  before  the  real  panic  came  upon  us.  Wi^i 
the  advance  of  prices  it  has  been  rather  difficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
business  man  to  know  just  when  to  buy  and  when  not  to  buy. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  panic  commenced  to  strike  Wall  street  m  October. 
Perhaps  it  did  not  reach  the  paper  manufacturers  out  West  until  later. 

The  Chairman.  It  reached  the  manufacturers  of  certain  kinds  of 

Eaper — that  is,  papers  with  their  signatures  attached — earlier  than 
October.     [Laugnter.] 

Mr.  MoNaib.  They  made  it  when  we  did  not.. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  mean  on  options  and  futures  and  things  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  McNair,  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  McNaer.  I  have  omitted  in  my  statement  one  item,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, refuting  the  charge  that  manufacturers  had  shut  down  portions 
of  the  time  and  had  not  run  all  the  time.  In  1902  we  ran  307}  days; 
possibly  313,  or  31 1 ;  I  think  it  is.  In  1903  we  ran  302  days.  In  1904 
we  ran  298}  days;  in  1905,  303  days;  in  1906,  309,  and  m  1907,  300. 
If  there  are  any  specific  costs  or  anything  you*  want,  you  can  ask  the 
question.    The  answers  are  all  in  there  [indicating  statements]. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  all  these  statements  put  into  the  record. 
Are  there  any  headings  on  them? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes.  sir;  but  I  will  have  to  sort  through  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  much  time  to  go  through  them,  but 
we  want  them  in  the  testimony,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  sales,  if  we  pass  on 
to  the  question  of  sales 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  your  figures  show  about  $6  or  something  on 
the  average  for  the  past  six  years! 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Practically  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  tons  of  paper  do  you  make  on  the  average! 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  each  year  right  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  average  for  the  past  six  years? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  In  1902  we  made — it  will  take  us  long  to  get  these 
down  in  pounds — we  made  23,619,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Sims.  Call  it  tons. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  1,180  tons — no,  12,800  tons,  in  round  figures. 

The  Chairman.  1 1 ,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes;  in  1903,  11,872. 

Mr.  Sims.  These  are  tons? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes;  these  are  tons.  In  1904,12,359;  in  1905, 13,118; 
in  1906,  14,275;  in  1907,  13,952. 
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Mr.  Sims.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  all  that  money  when 
you  have  only  paid  out  $78,000  in  dividends  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Seventv-seven  thousand  dollars,  practically. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  would  be  a  profit  of  $6  a  ton  on  that  product  of 
how  much? 

Mr.  McNair.  Seventy-seven  thousand  dollars  I  should  say.  I  ran 
it  over  in  my  head  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  in  six  years  you  have  only  paid  out  $78,000  in 
dividends,  and  you  have  made  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  Norris.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  have  you  done  with  that  money? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  had  to  pay  debts  on  my  mill  and  keep  up  my 
mill.  I  am  very  glad  to  answer  that  question.  It  has  cost  me  just 
for  maintenance  and  repairs — of  that  money  it  has  cost  me  $2.06  to 
keep  the  mill  up. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  mean  profits? 

Mr.  McNair.  No  ;  of  that  portion  it  has  cost  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  $6  a  ton  on  the  average  for  the  last  six  years — is 
that  profit? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes.    I  did  not  understand  your  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  you  have  paid  out  only  $78,000  in  dividends,  and 
you  have  got  the  other;  you  have  still  got  it.  It  is  part  of  your 
accumulations? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  your  dividend  as  made  out  does  not  truly  represent 
the  actual  profits? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  intend  in  any  of  my  statements  to 
convey  that.  If  I  have  conveyed  a  different  impression,  I  did  not 
intend  to.  We  were  compelled,  in  order  to  run  our  mills  at  all,  to 
build  these  two  additional  pulp  mills.  We  have  had  to  keep  up  our 
property. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  asked. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  is  a  perfectly  proper  question  to  ask,  and  I  am  glad 
you  brought  the  matter  up.  I  can  see  how  you  got  a  misapprehension. 
Now,  our  sales,  Mr.  Chairman 

(At  this  point  the  buzzer  sounded.) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  to  go  over  to  vote  now.  We  will  have 
to  adjourn  until  2  o'clock.    We  may  run  to-night. 

[Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.l 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Pursuant  to  recess  taken,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  McNair,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  C.  I.  M'NAIR— Concluded. 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  one  matter  this  morning 
concerning  which  I  beg  to  stale  that  I  probably  left  a  misapprehen- 
sion, though  possibly  not.  When  I  was  asked  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  I  stated 
that  it  was  $300,000.  I  be£  to  explain  further,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
misapprehension  I  should  like  to  add  the  statement  that  our  present 
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investment  represents  upward  of  $1,200,000.  You  asked  the  ques- 
tion as  to  our  capital,  and  I  wanted  simply  to  show  that  it  did  not 
represent  the  investment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  investment  f  What  it 
cost  you  or  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  expended  on  the 
plant? 

Mr.  MoNair.  The  amount  that  has  been  expended  on  the  plant, 
some  portions  of  that  representing  the  investment.  We  have  bor- 
rowed a  large  amount  of  money  in  our  construction  and  in  our 
investment.  Its  value  at  this  time  at  a  fair  valuation  would  repre- 
sent about  $1,200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  valuation  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  up 
to  date? 

Mr.  MoNair.  That  is  the  valuation.  It  is  practically  the  cost  of 
the  plant;  the  cost  that  would  have  to  be  incurred  to  replace  it  to-day, 
if  that  is  a  fair  statement,  which  I  suppose  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  always  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  always.  Now,  I  believe  we  had  reached  the 
item  of  sales,  in  which  you  are  interested.  In  1907  these  items  are 
expressed  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Perhaps  we  did  not  under- 
stand each  other  on  the  further  question  this  morning  that  you  asked 
about.  Our  fiscal  year  begins  the  1st  of  April  and  ends  the  last  day  of 
March.  When  I  say  "1907"  I  mean  from  the  first  day  of  April,  1907, 
to  the  last  day  of  March,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  explained  that. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  was  not  quite  sure.  Somebody  said  they  misunder- 
stood the  explanation.-  During  that  period,  known  as  our  fiscal  year 
1907,  our  sales  netted  us,  as  I  testified  this  morning,  2  cents  at  the  mill. 
The  net  price  at  the  point  of  delivery  was  $2,136  per  hundred  pounds, 
of  which  the  freight  charges  averaged  9.8;  the  discount,  wnatever 
settlement  or  reductions  there  may  have  been,  or  storage,  representing 
3.8,  a  total  charge  of  13.6,  leaving  a  net  of  $2  at  the  mill.  Our  con- 
tract shipments  were  82.3  per  cent,  which  netted  us  at  the  mill  $1.94. 
Our  current  shipments  were  12.5  per  cent,  which  netted  us  $2.30  at 
the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  12.5  per  cent? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  12 £  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MoNair.  You  understand  what  I  mean  by  current  shipments. 
We  manufactured  a  small  amount  of  colored  pulp,  1.2  per  cent, 
which  netted  us  $2.76  at  the  mill.  Our  side  runs  were  4  per  rent, 
which  netted  us  $1.93  at  the  mill,  the  average  of  the  whole  being  $2 
at  the  mill. 

Do  you  wish  me  to  give  that  in  months  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  price. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir.    Do  you  want  thatt 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNair.  For  the  month  of  April,  1907,  our  contracts  were  70 
per  cent,  netting  us  at  the  mills  $2.14;  current,  21  per  cent,  netting 
us  $2.24;  colors,  4  per  cent.  Beg  pardon;  side  runs,  4  per  cent, 
netting  us  $1.83;  colors,  5  per  cent,  netting  us  $2.68;  an  average 
of  $2.18. 

For  the  month  of  March,  1907,  contracts,  70  per  cent,  which  netted 
us  $2.19. 
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Mr.  Sims.  1908? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes.  If  I  said  1907, 1  misspoke  myself.  April  was 
1908  and  March  was  1908.  Seventy  per  cent  contracts,  $2.19;  cur- 
rent. 26  per  cent,  $2.35. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  contract! 

Mr.  McNair.  $2.14. 

The  Chairman.  No,  the  contract  for  April,  1908) 

Mr.  MoNaib.  $2.14. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  awhile  ago  $1.94. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  there.  I  think 
the  record  will  show.    Was  not  that  for  the  year,  the  entire  year? 

The  Chairman.  It  may  have  been.    I  thought  it  was  for  April. 

Mr.  McNair.  The  entire  year  was  $1.94  on  the  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  March  the  contracts  were  what  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  March,  1908,  $2.19;  current,  26  per  cent,  $2.35;  side 
runs,  4  per  cent,  $1.89,  or  100  per  cent,  $2.23. 

February,  contracts,  82  per  cent,  $2.17;  current,  16  per  cent,  $2.51 ; 
side  runs,  2  per  cent,  $1.82;  average,  $2.21. 

January,  1908,  contracts,  65  per  cent,  $2.12;  current,  33  per  cent, 
$2.38;  side  runs,  2  per  cent,  $2.05;  average,  $2.20. 

December,  1907,  contracts,  81  per  cent,  $2.07;  current,  13  per  cent, 
$2.53;  side  runs,  6  per  cent,  $2.05;  average,  $2.13. 

November,  1907,  contracts,  73  per  cent,  $2.03. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  paper  sola  by  contract? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.  Current,  21  per  cent,  $2.43;  side  runs, 
6  per  cent,  $2.04;  for  the  month,  $2.12. 

October,  contracts,  83  per  cent,  $2.01,  the  price  at  the  mill;  cur- 
rent, 12  per  cent,  $2.41;  side  runs,  5  per  cent,  $2.02;  average,  $2.06. 

September,  1907,  contracts,  85  per  cent,  $1.93  at  the  mill;  current, 
11  per  cent,  $2.37;  side  runs,  4  per  cent,  $2.15;  average,  $1.98. 

August.  1907,  contracts,  82  per  cent,  $1.87;  current,  12  per  cent, 
$2.40;  side  runs,  6  per  cent,  $1.84;  average,  $1.93. 

July,  contracts,  85  per  cent,  $1.86;  current,  11  per  cent,  $2.30; 
side  runs,  4  per  cent,  $1.90;  average,  $1.90. 

June,  contracts,  87  per  cent,  $1.86;  current,  6  per  cent,  $2.30;  side 
runs,  7  per  cent,  $1.88;  average,  $1.89  at  the  mill. 

May,  contracts,  90  per  cent,  $1.85;  current,  7  per  cent,  $2.28;  side 
runs,  3  per  cent,  $1.86;  $1.88  average  at  the  mill. 

April,  contracts,  91  per  cent,  $1.84;  current,  8}  per  cent,  $2.11; 
aide  runs,  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  $1.48;  average.  $1.86  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  current  there  for  that  month — the 
cost;  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  April! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNair.  $2.11. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  average  selling  price  for  April,  1908  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  April,  1908,  for  the  current,  $2.24. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Please  mention  April  again,  1908. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Contracts,  70  per  cent;  average,  $2.14;  current,  21 
per  cent,  $2.24,  and  side  runs,  4  per  cent,  $1.83;  colors,  5  per  cent 
$2.68;  a  total  average  of  $2.18. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  what  you  call  current  sales— rolls  or  sheets! 

Mr.  McNair.  Both,  but  more  particularly  sheets. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  special  reason  for  its  being  so  much 
higher  in  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  that  runs  up  and  down  with  the  market.  It 
is  ordinarily  a  little  higher  in  price,  a  little  more  expensive  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  distribution  of  that  paper  has  been  throughout 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Kansas;  California,  Washington, 
Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming.  I  can  give  the  percentage  in  each 
State,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  run  30  cents  or  more  per  hundred  for 
market  sales  over  the  contract  sales  in  many  cases.  I  notice  accord- 
ing to  that  table  that  you  ran  up  to  $2.1 1  in  April,  1908,  on  the  current 
or  market  sales. 

Mr.  MoNair.  To  $2.24  in  April. 

The  Chairman.  To  $2.53  in  December,  1907? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ran  down  to  $2.53;  $2.24  for  April,  1908. 
That  indicates  a  falling  off  in  the  market  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  notice  also  that  on  your  sales  account  vou 
run  up  from  $1.84  in  April,  1907,  to  $2.19  in  March  of  1908,  but  that 
the  April  sales  are  off,  $2.14.  Is  that  on  account  of  new  contracts 
entered  into? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  new  contracts  and  old  contracts  both;  just  the 
actual  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  reduction  in  the  price  owing  to  new  con- 
tracts, or  owing  to  the  proportion  in  which  old  contracts  have  been 
filled?    Are  any  of  the  new  contracts  filled  under  April,  1908? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  caused  the  reduction  in  the  average 
price? 

Mr.  McNair.  If  I  understand  your  question 

The  Chairman.  Your  average  price  on  contracts  for  March,  1908, 
was  $2.19:  for  April,  the  next  month,  it  is  $2.14. 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand.  That  is  due  largely  to  the 
proportion  taken  by  one  contract  as  against  the  other.  There  were 
scarcely  any  additional  contracts,  perhaps,  taken  in  that  period.  If 
taken,  they  were  small,  because  the  shipment  was  70  per  cent  of 
the  product. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  contracts  mostly  with  newspaper 
publishers? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  amount  they  require  run  along  about 
the  same? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  varies  a  little  from  one  month  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  It  varies  little.  When  one  newspaper  falls  off, 
the  others  are  apt  to,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  found  it  so  recently. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  a  reduction  of  4  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  taken  from  our  books. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  do  most  of  your  yearly  contracts  expire? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  run  through  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  calendar  year? 
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Mr.  McNair.  Yes.  sir.  We  have  contracts  expiring,  quite  a  good 
many,  in  the  fall  ana  in  the  spring,  and  some  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  had  many  expiring  in  the  last  month  or 
two?    Have  you  had  any  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No;  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  have  had  any  for 
some  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  new  contracts  have  you  made  since  the  1st 
of  April,  or  contracts  which  were  to  be  filled  since  the  1st  of  April  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  believe  none,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  received  any  bids  to  furnish  newpapers 
with  paper  during  the  months  of  March  or  April  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is,  requests  for  figures? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  requests  for  figures  to  furnish  paper  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April  this  year. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  a  few;  very  few. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  quoted  prices! 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  have  you  quoted? 

Mr.  McNair.  On  most  all  of  those  prices  that  I  quoted  I  have 
endeavored  to  develop  what  situation  I  could,  and  in  one  instance 
I  quoted  $2.20  at  the  mill,  as  I  remember  distinctly,  but  I  have  not 
the  record  with  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  month  was  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  that  was  in  March. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  quote  any  price  in  January  or  February? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  no  doubt  I  did.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the 
records  here  of  what  I  quoted. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  remember  what  prices  you  quoted  for  con- 
tracts on  roll  paper  during  the  months  of  January  and  February? 

Mr.  McNair.  Kunning  along  about  $2.35,  on  the  average;  $2.30 
to  $2.40. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  quoted  any  prices  during  this  month? 

Mr.  McNair.  This  is  tne  month  of  June. 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  we  are  not  out  of  May  yet. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  I  have  made  one  or  two  quotations  at  about 
$2.25 — in  fact,  I  know  I  have — at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  size  contracts  were  they? 

Mr.  McNair.  Extremely  small  contracts;  perhaps  a  car  every  six 
weeks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  size  of  the  contract  on  which  you 
quoted  $2.20  last  month? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  presume  not  to  exceed  a  car  a  month. 

Mr.. Stafford.  That  was  a  larger  contract  than  this  one  on  which 
you  quoted  $2.25? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Considerably  larger? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  one  was  a  car  every  six  weeks,  and  the  other 
was  a  car  perhaps  every  month;  in  about  that  proportion. 

The  Chairman  .  Will  you  give  those  tables  all  to  the  stenographer  as 
you  go  along  there,  Mr.  McNair? 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  a  little  bit  in  a  confused  order. 
I  think  I  will  have  to  revise  some  of  them.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do 
anything  I  can. 
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The  Chairman.  Give  what  you  have  got.  We  shall  want  it  either 
for  reference,  probably,  or  for  use. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  think  there  was  one  matter  that  I  did  not  quite 
cover  this  morning,  one  matter  that  you  asked  me  about  as  to  my 
own  experience.  If  I  can  find  the  papers  here,  I  would  like  to  correct 
it  and  make  myself  clear.  It  was  m  relation  to  the  amount  of  labor 
in  a  ton  of  paper.  You  asked  me  my  own  experience,  and  I  said  1 
had  given  that  as  closely  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  you  gave  of  your  own  knowledge  as  to 
ground  wood  paper,  and  what  you  ascertained  from  others  as  to  sul- 
phite? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir.  I  supplemented  that  by  saying  that  my 
own  experience  was  a  little  bit  higher  than  that,  from  our  own  prices 
last  winter. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  gave  that. 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  would  state  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  inteerst  that 
the  average  wage  received  by  each  one  of  our  operatives  is  S656  a  year. 
That  includes  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  on  the  two-tour  or  three-tour  system  t 

Mr.  MoNair.  Two.  The  paper-mill  labor  has  increased  14.4  per 
cent.    The  pulp-mill  labor  has  increased  22.7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Over  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  McNair.  Taking  the  year  1902  as  the  basis.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  from  1902  to  1904  there  were  no  changes.  The  increase  in  cost 
was  14.4  per  cent  in  the  paper  mill,  and  in  the  pulp  mill  22.7  per  cent; 
on  the  wnole,  18  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims,  if  I  understood  you  this  morning,  you  said  your  invest- 
ment or  capital  stock  was  $300,000. 

Mr.  MoNair.  That  is  where  I  thought  I  had  not  made  myself  quite 
clear  on  that  statement.  I  simply  wanted  to  state  that  our  capital 
stock  is  very  low-,  $300,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course  that  has  all  been  paid  in  years  ago  t 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  was  the  investment? 

Mr.  McNair.  You  were  not  here  when  I  explained  it  a  while  ago. 
I  was  asked  this  morning  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Northwestern  Paper  Company.  I  stated  it  was  $300,000,  but  in  order 
to  avoid  misapprehension  I  would  like  to  add  the  statement  that  our 
present  investment  represents  an  investment  of  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  your  property  is  worth  about  tnat  now) 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes;  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  is  the  $900,000  the  profits  of  the  business  retained 
in  the  business  byway  of  investment? 

Mr.  MoNair.  We  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  money,  Mr.  Sims,  to 
build  up  our  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  hold? 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  can  not  give  that  statement  without  going  right 
through  my  books;  but  we  have  been  paying  off  our  indebtedness 
for  several  years.  It  is  not  all  paid  yet.  There  is  quite  a  lot  that 
is  still  owed  by  the  Northwest  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  paid  it  out  of  the  assets  of  the  company? 

Mr.  MoNair.  So  far  as  we  could,  yes;  and  in  the  meantime  we 
added  to  the  plant;  all  this  time  we  have  added  to  the  plant. 
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Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  net  value  of  your  present  investment? 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  just  given  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the 
net  value  of  the  plant! 

Mr.  McNair.  There  is  still  something  due  on  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  due  on  itl    I  mean,  approximately t 

Mr.  McNair.  I  should  figure  that  perhaps  that  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000  or  more;  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  on  the  investment  I 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  your  property,  being  worth  at  the  present  time 
twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  having  paid  out  $78,000  divi- 
dends, and  only  owing  about  $60,000,  you  have  made  in  six  years 
something  like  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  I  want  that  question  very  definitely  under- 
stood. When  you  asked  the  investment,  I  took  the  value  of  the 
property,  what  it  would  take  to  replace  it  to-day.  We  built  a  por- 
tion of  it  when  the  value  of  materials  were  very  much  lower,  to  a 
great  percentage.  For  instance,  my  repair  account  has  grown  from 
100  per  cent  to  222  per  cent  in  six  years.  In  a  few  years  we  will 
have  to  rebuild  that  mill. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  you  state  what  your  investment  has  cost  you? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  not  state  definite  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  a  satisfactory  figure,  an  approxi- 
mate figure.  What  we  want  is  information.  If  there  is  any  reason 
why  you  do  not  want  to  state  it,  say  so. 

Mr.  McNair.  No.  I  have  endeavored,  Mr.  Mann,  not  to  put  my 
statements  in  a  form  where  it  could  be  said  I  was  keeping  anything 
back. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  been  very  frank  and  candid  about 
some  things,  but  it  seems  you  have  not  been  frank  enough  to  tell  us 
what  it  cost  you  and  the  amount  of  your  investment  of  capital.  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  reasons  why  you  did  not  want 
it  known,  though  not  in  dealing  with  us,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  that  you  had  a  very  profitable  business, 
but  not  perhaps  more  profitable  than  you  should  have  had  under  the 
circumstances.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  if  the  investment  had 
gone  up,  whether  you  had  made  money  or  not;  and  the  vast  anount 
of  tonnage  you  turned  out  indicated  to  me  that  it  was  a  fairly  good 
business.  611 1  I  did  not  want  to  learn  the  facts  with  any  ldua  of 
hurting  you. 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Sims,  that  gives  us  barely  6  per  cent  on  the 
investment. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  outstanding  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $300,000? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  owe  $50,000,  and  you  have  a  plant 
worth  how  much? 

Mr.  McNair.  Something  like  $1^200,000  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  an  investment  of  $350,000.  That  is 
all  you  have  disclosed,  $300,000  of  stock  and  $50,000  or  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  he  has  paid  out  $78,000  in  dividends. 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  That  investment  cost  me  originally  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ought  to  be  frank  and  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  did  not  intend  not  to  be  frank,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  talking  about  people's  motives  here  or 
questioning  them.    What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  obtain  information. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  did  not  quite  catch  tne  drift  of  Mr.  Sims's  question. 
I  wanted  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say  I  did  not  know  whether  the  plant  had  just  grown 
up  on  you.  I  thought  you  had  made  an  enormous  amount  of  profit 
in  your  business — I  do  not  mean  unjustly  or  improperly.  But  it 
seems  your  profit  of  $6  a  ton  is  not  equal  to  the  profit  that  the  New 
York  Times  is  paying  the  International  Company  now,  $7.50  a  ton, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  I  can  put  it  in  another  way.  The  invest- 
ment of  our  property,  when  you  take  it  all  into  consideration,  the 
keeping  up  or  tne  plant — maybe  this  will  be  frank  and  candid — 
barely  represents  on  the  money  put  on  our  property  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  have  disclosed  to  us  as  having  put  into  it 
is  $300,000  and 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  I  said  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  cash. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  paid  that  back  and  got  this  thing  clear  and  net? 

Mt.JMcNajr.  I  do  not  so  figure  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  have  got  invested  in  this  plant,  on  your 
showing,  is  $300,000  of  stock  and  $50,000  of  indebtedness.  If  you 
do  not  owe  anything  else,  that  represents  your  entire  liabilities, 
according  to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  suppose  you  have  got  some  of  the  stock  on  hand  at 
prasent? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  a  good  deal  of  material  on  hand,  and  $160,000 
or  $170,000  with  which  I  was  going  to  build  up 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  include  that  in  the  $1,200,000? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  you  are  doing  well.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  it  you  invested  this  $300,000 ! 

Mr.  McNair.  In  1899.     We  started  operations  in  1898. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  that  you  nave  now  permitted  to  grow 
up  a  plant  worth  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  without  any  new 
investment? 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  let  me  ask  vou:  Do  you  think  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  white  paper  or  wood  pulp  would  hurt  you  very  seriously? 
Your  Congressman,  you  know,  introduced  this  bill  and  wants  us  to 
vote  for  it.    I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  it. 

Mr.  McNair.  He  is  not  my  Congressman.     [Laughter.]' 

Mr.  Sims.  He  is  from  Minnesota,  and  he  is  quite  a  good  one. 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  Mr.  Sims,  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  are  a  paper  expert 

Mr.  McNair.  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
question  is  one  of  a  continuation  of  this  class  of  figures;  there  are  so 
many  possibilities.  If  Canada  should  put  an  export  duty  on  certain 
commodities,  or  we  should  put  an  import  duty  on  certain  commodi- 
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ties,  any  one  of  which  is  so  much  of  a  mathematical  problem,  I  guess 
that 

Mr.  Sims.  The  question  I  asked  you  was  on  the  supposition  that 
Canada  would  not  do  this  thing. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  not  very  much  tariff  on 
paper.     It  is  a  prattv  low  tariff. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  equals  your  profit — $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  McNair.  H  you  wipe  it  off,  we  make  nothing.  Answering 
your  question  in  that  form,  you  would  put  us  where  we  would  not 
make  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  on  Canadian  paper  is  advancing 
your  price  $6  a  ton? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  there  is  perhaps  a  little 
misapprehension  as  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Canada.  This  is 
conjecture.  I  have  manufactured  paper  in  the  north  country,  and 
to  transfer  the  entire  paper  industry  to  Canada — there  may  be  some 
magnificent  water  powers  over  there,  and  there  are  without  question — 
I  think  you  will  find  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  interesting  capital  to 
develop  enough  water  power  to  make  the  great  tonnage  of  paper  that 
is  made  in  this  country.  At  least  that  is  my  experience  of  manufac- 
turing paper  in  the  north  country.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  the 
winter  time  a  good  many  of  these  water  powers  freeze  solid.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  has  been  discussed  or  not,  but  it  has  always 
impressed  me,  as  a  paper  manufacturer,  that  I  should  hesitate  to 
advise  manufacturers  to  go  to  Canada  to  manufacture  paper.  In 
this  country  it  has  often  cost  lis  25  per  cent  more  to  manufacture 
paper  in  the  extremely  cold  winter  months  than  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  We  are  cold  enough  in  Minnesota,  but  if  you  go  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  north  of  that,  mind  you,  you  can  not  keep  your 
mills  running  even  on  the  best  powers  and  make  all  the  paper  you  do 
in  America.  You  will  find  from  the  rainfall  and  temperature  in 
Canada  that  a  lot  of  these  powers  are  frozen  up  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year.     I  admit  that  these  are  academic  questions 

Mr.  Sims.  The  natural  possibilities  from  natural  causes  would  not 
equal  in  efficiency  the  same  water  powers  in  the  United  States  for 
similar  purposes. 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Sims,  that  has  always  been  my  opinion  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  it  is  very  probable,  with  or 
without  the  tariff,  that  our  whole  paper  and  pulp  manufacture  is  to 
go  over  to  Canada  in  case  the  duty  is  removed? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  it  will  be  pretty  nearly  left  alone. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  the 
Canadian  mills} 

Mr.  McNaib.  Scarcely  at  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  can  not  speak  as  to  whether  they  are  able  to 
operate  the  entire  season  or  not? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Laurentide  or  other  mills 
in  Canada  remain  in  operation  ten  or  eight  months  in  the  year? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  understand  they  have  exceptionally  good  water- 
power  advantages  at  those  places,  as  well  as  at  the  "Soo,"  but  when 
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you  get  into  the  interior  you  will  not  find  those  exceptionally  good 
water  powers.    That  is  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  in  the  contract 
with  the  Scripps-McRae  League,  or  whatever  it  is,  the  General  Paper 
Company  provided  for  a  contract  at  $1.90  delivered! 

Mr.  MoN air.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  subsequently  spoke  of  a  readjustment  of 
prices  on  the  Scripps-McRae  contract.    What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  MoNair.  It  was  provided  for  in  the  contract  that  in  the  last 
two  and  one-half  year  period  of  that  contract  there  should  be  a 
readjustment  of  the  prices.  The  original  contract  was  $1.90,  run- 
ning the  first  half  of  the  contract.  That  was  provided  in  the  con- 
tract; then  a  readjustment  to  be  made  to  a  new  price. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  contract! 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  have  to  dis- 
close other  people's  information,  but — I  have  the  original  contract, 
the  old  contract.  Do  you  mean  the  old  contract?  I  did  not  prob- 
ably catch  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Which  contract  is  it,  the  one  you  afterwards  made 
yourself? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  suppose  that  is  not  of  the  same  interest.  I  would 
much  prefer  not  to  put  that  in.  The  old  contract  I  have  not  a 
copy  or. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  required  that  the  old  contracts  be  put  in. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  anybody  or  how  advan- 
tage can  be  derived  from  the  publication  of  that  contract.  I  think  all 
the  news-paper  manufacturers  can  obtain  enough  information  out  of 
these  hearings  to  make  them  beneficial, .so  that  tney  can  afford  to  lose 
a  little  on  their  part. 

Mr.  MoNair.  It  has  been  a  great  bureau  of  information.  By  the 
way,  I  would  like  to  testify  that  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the 
International  Paper  Company's  resolution  was  when  it  was  intimated 
by  Mr.  Waller's  testimony  on  the  stand. 

"  The  Chairman.  The  contract  you  have  with  the  Scripps-McRae 
people,  will  you  produce  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  If  you  insist,  certainly.  I  do  not  want  to  insist  as 
strong  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  MoNair.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  contract,  an  omnibus 
contract  in  which  we  all  agree,  and  the  other  is  separate.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  do  not  want  me  to  read  it  to  you? 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

(Witness  submits  contract  to  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  contract  dated  January  24, 1908 ; 
I  judge  this  is  just  a  copy  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  executed  1 

Mr.  MoNair.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  contract  happen  to  be  executed  by 
the  General  Paper  Company) 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  The  General  Paper  Company  being  a  party  to  the  old 
contract,  that  was  done  by  very  eminent  counsel,  who  drew  up  that 
contract.  If  one  is  put  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  former  one  should  be 
put  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  that  we  do  not  want  to 
hold  anything  back. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  would  like  to  have  you  send  us  a  copy  of  the 
other  contract.  This  was  executed  by  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George 
G.  Booth,  and  also  executed  by  you  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  signatures  to  the  copy  here. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Put  the  contract  into  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  contract  referred  to:) 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  twenty-fourth  (24th)  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  1908,  by  and  between  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Combined  Locks 
Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin;  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  the  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  a 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Cen- 
tralia Pulp  and  Water  Power  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Wis- 
consin River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Dells  Paper  and 
Pulp  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin;  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  Itasca  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  Northwest  Paper  Company, 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  Menasha 
Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin;  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Rninelander  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  and  Consolidated  Water  Power 
and  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
parties  of  the  first  part,  and  hereinafter  for  convenience  sometimes  called  the  "  manu- 
facturing companies,"  and  the  Newspaper  Supply  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  party  of  the  second  part,  and  nerein- 
after  for  convenience  sometimes  called  the  "distributing  company. " 

Whereas  said  manufacturing  companies  have  entered  into  divers  contracts  (all  of 
even  date  herewith  and  executed  and  delivered  simultaneously  with  the  execution 
and  delivery  hereof)  for  the  sale  by  said  manufacturing  companies  to  divers  news- 
paper corporations  owned,  or  partly  owned,  or  controlled  by  Edward  W.  Scripps 
Milton  A.  McRae,  George  G.  booth,  L.  T.  Atwood,  or  Lawrence  V.  Ashbaugh,  and 
their  associates,  of  news-print  paper  of  a  character  and  quality  in  said  contracts 
described,  which  contracts  are  hereinafter  for  convenience  sometimes  called  the 
"several  contracts,"  a  description  of  said  contracts  being  as  follows,  to  wit:  A  contract 
between  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company  and  the  Evening  News  Association,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan;  a  contract  between  the  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company  and  the  Scripps 
Publishing  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  John  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Evening  News  Association,  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  a 
contract  between  the  Nekoosa  Paper  Company  and  the  Scripps  Publishing  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio:  a  contract  between  the  Centralia  Pulp  ana  Water  Power  Company 
and  the  Evening  News  Association,  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  a  contract  between  the 
Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company  and  the  Bay  City  Times  Company,  of 
Bay  City,  Michigan;  a  contract  between  the  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Com- 
pany and  the  Jackson  Citizen  Company,  of  Jackson,  Michigan;  a  contract  between 
the  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company  and  the  Muskegon  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Muskegon,  Michigan;  a  contract  between  the  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  and  toe  Record  Publishing  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  California;  a  contract 
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between  the  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Star  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Seattle,  Washington;  a  contract  between  the  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  ana  Paper 
Company  and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  California;  a 
contract  between  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  and  the  Toledo 
Newspaper  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper 
and  Pulp  Company  and  the  Citizen  Publishing  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  a  con- 
tract between  the  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Post  Publishing 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Com- 
pany and  the  Newspaper  Supply  Compdhy,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  a 
contract  between  the  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  and  the  Saginaw  Evening  News 
Company,  of  Saginaw,  Michigan;  a  contract  between  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company 
and  the  Daily  News  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  a  contract  between  the 
Hennepin  Paper  Company  and  the  Clover  Xeaf  Newspaper  Company,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri;  a  contract  between  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company  and  the  Sioux  City  News 
Company,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  a  contract  between  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company 
and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  a  contract  between 
the  Itasca  Paper  Company  and  the  Des  Moines  News  Company,  of  Dee  Moines,  Iowa; 
a  contract  between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and  the  Daily  News  Publishing 
Company,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  a  contract  between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company 
and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  a  contract  between 
the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and  the  Duluth  Star  Company,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota; 
a  contract  between  the  Menasha  Paper  Company  and  tne  Scrippe  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  Flambeau  Paper  Company  and  the 
Star-Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  a  contract  between  the 
Rhinelander  Paper  Company  and  the  Post  Publishing  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
a  contract  between  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Even- 
ing Press  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  a  contract  between  the  Consoli- 
dated Water  Power  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Herald  Publishing  Company,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

And  whereas  the  said  contracts  between  said  manufacturing  companies  and  said 
newspaper  corporations  provide  for  the  sale  and  delivery  to  said  newspaper  corpora- 
tions, for  and  during  a  period  commencing  February  10, 1908,  and  terminating  August 
1,  1910,  of  divers  quantities  of  such  news-print  paper  aggregating  a  quantity  not  to 
exceed  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  per  day  in  any  calendar 
week  (Sunday  excluded)  during  said  period  (that  is,  not  to  exceed  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  in  any  calendar  week),  which  said  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
£125)  tons  is  hereinafter  for  convenience  sometimes  spoken  of  and  designated  as  the 
•'maximum." 

And  whereas  in  and  by  said  several  contracts  above  mentioned  the  said  maximum 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  is  divided  among  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
in  the  following  proportions,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  several  or  individual  maximum 
as  to  each  of  the  manufacturing  companies  entering  into  said  several  contracts,  to  wit: 
Kimberly-Clark  Company  eleven  and  three-hundred ths  (11.03)  per  cent  thereof,  or 
thirteen  and  seventy-nine  hundredths  (13.79)  tons;  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company 
nine  and  nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  per  cent  thereof,  or  eleven  and  forty-nine  hun- 
dredths (11.49)  tons;  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company  seven  and  thirty-five 
hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof ,  or  nine  and  nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  tons;  the 
Nekoosa  Paper  Company  seven  and  thirty-five  hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof,  or 
nine  and  nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  tons;  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company 
tour  and  twenty-three  hundredths  (4.23)  per  cent  thereof,  or  five  and  twenty-eight 
hundredths  (5.28)  tons;  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  four  and  sixty- 
hundredths  (4.60)  per  cent  thereof,  or  five  and  seventy-four  hundredths  (5.74)  tons; 
Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  seven  and  thirty-five  hundredths  (7.35) 
per  cent  thereof,  or  nine  and  nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  tons;  Tomahawk  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  four  and  seventy-eight  hundredths  (4.78}  per  cent  thereof,  or  five  and 
ninety-seven  hundredths  (5.97)  tons;  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  four  and  ninety- 
six  hundredths  (4.96)  per  cent  thereof,  or  six  and  twenty-hundredths  (6. 20}  tons; 
Hennepin  Paper  Company  three  and  sixty-eight  hundredths  (3.68)  per  cent  tnereof, 
or  four  and  sixty-hundredths  (4.60)  tons;  Itasca  Paper  Company  three  and  sixty-eight 
hundredths  (3.68)  per  cent  thereof,  or  four  and  sixty-hundredths  (4.60)  tons;  Northwest 
Paper  Company  seven  and  thirty-five  hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof,  or  nine  and 
nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  tons;  Menasha  Paper  Company  three  and  sixty-eight  hun- 
dredths (3.68)  per  cent  thereof,  or  four  and  sixty-hundredths  (4.60)  tons;  Flambeau 
Paper  Company  three  and  thirty-one  hundredths  (5.31)  per  cent  thereof,  or  four  and 
fourteen-hundredths  (4.14)  tons;  Rhinelander  Paper  Company  seven  and  thirty-five 
hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof,  or  nine  and  nineteen  hundredths  (9.19)  tons,  and 
Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company  ten  and  eleven-hundredths  (10.11)  pel 
cent  thereof,  or  twelve  and  sixty-four  hundredths  (12.64)  tons. 
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And  whereas  it  is  anticipated  that  the  demands  of  said  newspaper  corporations 
during  said  period,  or  portions  thereof,  may  not  amount  to  said  maximum  quantity 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons,  and  it  is  desired  by  the  parties  hereto,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  said  newspaper  corporations,  which  consent  is  evidenced 
by  a  memorandum  thereof,  hereto  attached,  and  signed  by  said  respective  newspaper 
corporations,  to  make  provision  respecting  that  part  of  said  maximum  which  may 
not  be  demanded  or  required  by  said  newspaper  corporations,  said  difference  being 
for  convenience  hereinafter  sometimes  designated  as  the  "surplus." 

And  whereas  certain  contracts  dated  May  9,  1905,  June  6,  1905,  July  10,  1905,  and 
December  18,  1905,  respectively,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  were  heretofore  entered 
into  by  and  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  Milton  A.  McRae 
and  George  G.  Booth,  and  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  divers  news- 
paper corporations,  a  list  of  which  contracts  is  hereinafter  set  forth;  which  said  con- 
tracts were  guaranteed  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part  to  this  contract  (some  thereof 
being  guaranteed  by  some  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  and  some  thereof  by 
others);  and  the  General  Paper  Company,  since  the  making  and  entering  into  of 
said  contracts,  has  ceased  to  transact  an  active  business  and  has  ceased  to  represent 
said  manufacturing  companies,  and  it  is  desired  to  cancel  said  last-mentioned  con- 
tracts with  said  General  Taper  Company  and  to  substitute  therefor  several  contracts 
between  said  manufacturing  companies  and  said  newspaper  corporations  (being  the 
contracts  first  hereinbefore  referred  to),  and  to  eliminate  said  General  Paper  Com- 
pany from  all  of  the  matters  covered  by  said  contracts  of  May  9,  1905,  June  6,  1905, 
July  10,  1905,  and  December  18,  1905,  and  each  thereof,  so  far  as  the  same  are  to  be 
performed  after  the  9th  day  of  February  next: 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  the  mutual  undertakings 
and  promises  hereinafter  set  forth,  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  and  understood  by 
and  between  said  manufacturing  companies,  upon  the  one  part,  and  said  distributing 
company,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  said  newspaper  corporations,  on  the  other 
part,  and  by  and  between  said  manufacturing  companies,  as  between  each  other, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  surplus  shall  be  subject  to  the  order,  demand,  and  requirement  of  said 
distributing  company  under  the  conditions,  within  the  provisions,  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  hereinafter  set  forth.  The  surplus  which  shall  be  subject  to  such 
demands  shall  not  accumulate;  that  is  to  say,  orders  which  are  to  be  filled  out  of 
such  surplus  shall  be  supplied  only  out  of  the  surplus  arising  after  the  placing  of 
any  such  orders  with  the  commissioner  hereinafter  designated;  the  surplus  arising 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  is  not  required  to  fill  orders  theretofore 
placed  with  the  said  commissioner,  shall  never  be  demandable  from  the  manufacturing 
companies. 

2.  Any  orders  or  demands  of  the  said  distributing  company,  to  be  filled  or  supplied 
out  of  said  surplus,  shall  be  delivered  to  and  placed  with  William  D.  Hurlbut,  who 
is  hereby  appointed  for  such  purpose  by  said  manufacturing  companies,  and  who  tor 
convenience  is  hereinbefore  and  sometimes  hereinafter  mentioned  and  referred  to  as 
the  "commissioner."  Whenever  any  such  orders  or  demands  are  placed  with  said 
commissioner,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  designate  which  one  or  more  of  said  manufacturing 
companies  shall  fill  each  order  and  to  advise  said  distributing  company  thereof,  giving 
the  name  of  the  manufacturing  company  or  companies  so  designated,  and  to  procure 
said  manufacturing  company  or  companies  to  fill  the  same  within  a  reasonable  time. 
If  such  manufacturing  company,  or  companies,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  accept  any  such 
order,  or,  having  accepted  the  same,  shall  refuse,  fail,  or  neglect  to  make  shipments 
in  accordance  therewith,  said  commissioner  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty, 
to  purchase  paper  for  such  purpose  in  the  open  market,  or  from  any  one  or  more  of 
the  other  manufacturing  companies  who  are  parties  hereto,  and  to  use  the  same  in 
filling  such  order.  For  such  purpose,  the  commissioner  is  hereby  made  and  consti- 
tuted the  agent  of  each  company  in  default  in  accepting  or  filling  such  order  or  any 
part  thereof,  and,  if  the  commissioner  shall  purchase  any  such  paper  for  any  such 
purposes,  the  manufacturing  company  or  companies  so  in  default  shall  pay  to  the 
commissioner,  on  demand,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  such  paper  arid  the 
amount  received  therefor  from  the  distributing  company.  If  said  commissioner 
shall  be  unable  or  shall  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  fill  any  such  order  within  ten  days, 
then  said  distributing  company  may  demand  from  any  one  or  more  of  said  manufactur- 
ing companies  that  it,  or  they,  fill  such  order  or  some  part  thereof,  provided  the  effect 
of  so  doing  shall  not  be  to  require  any  one  of  said  manufacturing  companies  to  supply 
such  paper  to  an  amount  which,  when  added  to  the  demands  of  the  newspaper  corpora- 
tion or  corporations  under  contract  with  it,  will  amount,  for  the  time  being,  to  more 
than  the  maximum  quantity  which  it,  under  its  contract  with  said  newspaper  cor- 
porations, may  be  required  to  furnish;  and  said  distributing  company,  either  before 
making  such  demands  upon  some  other  manufacturing  company,  or  thereafter,  if 
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such  demand  Is  not  complied  with,  may  purchase  said  paper  in  the  open  market. 
If  the  distributing  company  shall  be  compelled  to  buy  paper  in  the  open  market, 
as  provided  in  the  last  preceding  clause  hereof,  the  defaulting  manufacturing  com- 
pany, or  companies,  shall  be  severally  liable  to  it  for  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  said  paper  and  the  contract  price  thereof. 

3.  Each  and  every  one  of  said  manufacturing  companies  hereby  for  itself,  but  not  one 
for  the  other,  covenants  and  agrees,  to  and  with  said  distributing  company  and  to  and 
with  every  other  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  severally,  to  fill  all  orders  and 
supply  all  paper  required  by  said  distributing  company  in  pursuance  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding paragraph  hereof,  if  and  when  directed  so  to  do  by  said  commissioner,  or  upon 
the  order  of  the  distributing  company,  if  the  commissioner  shall  be  unable,  or  shall 
fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  fill  any  such  order  as  hereinbefore  provided;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  orders  are  given  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  and  within 
the  limitations  of  this  contract,  and  provided  that  no  manufacturing  company  or  com- 
panies shall  be  required  to  furnish  or  deliver  paper  in  excess  at  any  time  of  the  max- 
imum provided  in  its  or  their  several  contract  or  contracts  aforesaid  with  said  news- 
paper corporations,  or  any  thereof.  If,  by  reason  of  the  failure,  neglect,  or  refusal  of 
any  one  or  more  of  said  manufacturing  companies  to  fill  such  orders  and  supply  any 
such  requirements  of  said  distributing  company,  any  other  of  said  manufacturing  com- 
panies is  required  to,  or  does,  fill  any  such  order  or  orders  so  placed  with  such  default- 
ing company  or  companies  by  said  commissioner,  the  manufacturing  company  or  com- 
panies so  in  default  severally  agree  and  promise  to  pay  to  said  commissioner  for  the 
use  of  such  other  manufacturing  company  or  companies,  severally,  as  may  be  so 
required  to  fill  such  order,  the  difference  between  the  contract  price  at  which  such 
other  company  or  companies  shall  so  fill  the  same  and  the  market  price  of  said  paper 
at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  same.  And  if,  by  reason  of  the  primary  default  of  any 
of  said  manufacturing  companies,  any  other  of  said  manufacturing  companies  shall 
incur  or  be  subjected  to  any  loss  or  damage  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever,  the  manu- 
facturing company  or  companies  committing  the  first  default  shall  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  such  other  company  or  companies  from  such  loss  and  damage  and  all  expense 
incurred  in  the  premises,  including  attorney's  and  counsel  fees. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  cal- 
endar month,  to  forward  to  said  distributing  company,  and  to  each  of  the  manufactur- 
ing companies,  monthly  reports  or  statements  snowing  the  quantities  of  paper  fur- 
nished during  the  preceding  calendar  month  by  each  manufacturing  company  to  each 
newspaper  corporation  under  the  contracts  hereinbefore  referred  to  and  under  this 
contract.  Ana  all  books,  papers,  and  records  of  said  commissioner,  covering  trans- 
actions under  this  contract,  snail  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  and  agents 
of  any  and  all  of  said  manufacturing  companies  at  all  times  during  business  hours. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  newspaper  corporations,  through  the  said  dis- 
tributing company,  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  each  calendar  month,  to  advise  said 
commissioner  of  the  approximate  or  estimated  demands  to  be  made  by  it  during  the 
next  calendar  month  under  its  contract  or  contracts  aforesaid;  such  estimates  shall 
be  regarded  as  approximations  only,  and  shall  not  be  binding  upon  said  newspaper 
corporations,  or  said  distributing  company,  but  shall  be  as  nearly  accurate  as  prac- 
ticable for  the  purpose  of  enabling  said  manufacturing  companies  to  become  informed, 
in  advance,  of  the  probable  amount  of  consumption  to  be  demanded  under  said  several 
contracts,  and  under  this  contract,  during  the  then  coming  month.  All  shipments 
made  by  said  manufacturing  companies,  or  any  thereof,  upon  the  demand  or  require- 
ment of  said  distributing  company,  shall  be  invoiced  by  the  manufacturing  company 
shipping  the  same  to  the  newspaper  corporation  for  whose  use  such  shipments  are 
made,  and  a  duplicate  of  such  invoice  shall  simultaneously  be  forwarded  to  said  dis- 
tributing company.  The  terms  and  provisions  of  the  contracts  of  even  date  herewith 
between  said  manufacturing  companies  and  said  newspaper  corporations,  herein- 
before referred  to,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  terms  of  payment,  quality,  repurchase 
by  the  manufacturing  company  of  waste,  delivery,  reserve,  and  all  other  matters 
common  to  said  several  contracts  and  not  covered  by  this  contract,  shall,  so  far  as 
applicable,  apply  to  all  shipments  made  out  of  said  surplus  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  pro- 
visions of  said  several  contracts  were  herein  incorporated  and  at  large  set  forth.  Prompt 
payment  for  all  such  deliveries  shall  be  of  the  essence  of  this  contract. 

5.  The  obligation  of  said  manufacturing  companies  under  this  contract  is  conditioned 
that  no  orders  or  requirements  of  said  distributing  company  for  deliveries  out  of  said 
surplus  shall  be  placed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  supply  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  said  several  newspaper  corporations  above  named  and  assenting  hereto, 
or  such  other  newspapers,  or  newspaper  corporations,  as  are  or  shall  be  started,  organ- 
ized, or  acquired  by,  and  owned,  wholly  or  as  to  a  majority  of  its  or  their  stock  or  owner- 
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•hip,  or  be  legally  controlled  by  Edward  W.  Scrippe,  Milton  A.  McRae,  George  G. 
Booth,  L.  T.  Atwood,  or  Lawrence  V.  Ashbaugh,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  by  them 
or  either  of  them,  together  with  any  persons  now  associated  with  them  or  either  of  them 
as  stockholders  or  partners  in  any  of  the  newspaper  corporations  above  named  and  as- 
senting hereto.  And  no  paper  so  ordered  by  said  distributing  company,  or  delivered 
upon  its  requirement,  shall  be  resold  by  either  the  distributing  company  or  the  con- 
signee, or  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  publication  of  the  newspaper  or  news- 
papers above  mentioned  and  described;  compliance  with  this  provision  being  of  the 
essence  of  this  contract. 

6.  Any  of  said  manufacturing  companies  may,  from  time  to  time,  temporarily  sub- 
stitute for  paper  of  its  own  manufacture,  to  be  shipped  under  said  several  contracts,  the 
paper  of  any  other  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  if  of  the  same  quality  as  provided 
for  in  its  contract,  and,  for  such  purpose,  may  apply  to  said  commissioner  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  designate  which  other  or  others  of  said  manufacturing  companies  shall 
supply  such  substituted  paper;  and  each  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  for  itself, 
and  not  one  for  the  other,  covenants  and  agrees  with  said  commissioner  and  with  each 
other  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  severally,  to  supply  such  substituted  paper 
when  and  as  required  by  said  commissioner;  provided,  however,  that  no  manufactur- 
ing company  shall  be  required  at  any  time  to  furnish  or  deliver  paper  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  named  in  its  several  contract  or  contracts. 

7.  If ,  in  cases  of  emergency,  any  of  said  newspaper  corporations  is  under  the  necessity 
of  making  loans  of  paper  to  any  other  newspaper,  such  loans  may  be  temporarily  drawn 
from  paper  in  the  reserve  under  paragraph  four  of  said  several  contracts,  and  in  such 
case  said  commissioner  shall  be  promptly  notified  thereof,  and  he  shall  elect  whether 
the  same  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  newspaper  company  making  such  loans,  or  a  like 
quantity  returned  to  it  by  the  borrowing  newspaper;  and,  if  he  elects  that  it  shall  be 
paid  for,  he  shall  fix  and  determine  the  price,  which  shall  be  the  then  market  price, 
and  his  determination  of  what  is  such  market  price  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
the  newspaper  corporation  out  of  whose  supply  the  same  was  taken  shall  pay  such  price 
to  the  manufacturing  company  by  which  such  paper  was  supplied;  and,  if  he  elects 
that  it  shall  be  returned  to  such  newspaper  corporation,  it  shall  then  become  a  part  of 
its  requirements  and  supply  under  its  contract  with  such  manufacturing  company; 
and  provided  further,  that,  if  the  effect  of  making  such  loan  shall  be  to  reduce  or 
deplete  the  reserve  provided  for  in  any  of  said  several  contracts,  the  manufacturing 
company  under  contract  to  maintain  such  reserve  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  lia- 
bility or  prejudice  for  or  on  account  of  such  reduction  or  depletion. 

8.  In  case  any  one  or  more  of  said  newspapers  corporations  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
matters  and  things  set  forth  in  the  ninth  paragraph  of  the  several  contracts  between 
said  manufacturing  companies  and  said  newspaper  corporations,  be  put  to  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  paper  elsewhere  than  from  the  manufacturing  company  with  which  it  has 
contracted,  no  such  paper  so  required  shall  be  demandable  out  of  the  surplus  or  from 
the  commissioner. 

9.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  any  one  or  more  of  said  newspaper  corporations 
may,  at  any  time  or  times  during  the  period  covered  by  the  several  contracts  above 
mentioned,  cancel  its,  or  their,  said  contracts,  or  any  of  them,  by  giving  to  the  manu- 
facturing company  which  executed  the  same  a  notice  in  writing  of  its  intention  so  to 
do,  which  notice  shall  be  given  at  least  six  (6)  calendar  months  before  the  date  fixed 
in  such  notice  for  said  cancellation  to  take  effect.  In  the  event  of  any  such  cancella- 
tion, it  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  effect  thereof  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  To  reduce  said  maximum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  maximum  quantity  which  the  manufacturing  company  or  com- 
panies (executing  such  contract  or  contracts)  undertook  to  deliver  under  and  in  pur- 
suance of  such  cancelled  contract  or  contracts,  but  not  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
maximum  quantities  named  in  the  remaining  contracts  as  between  the  parties  thereto. 

(6)  No  part  of  the  surplus  shall  be  thereafter  demandable  for  the  use  of  the  news- 
paper corporation,  or  corporations,  so  cancelling  its  or  their  contracts,  and  its  or  their 
consumption  of  paper  thereafter  shall  not  be  counted  either  as  a  part  of  the  maximum 
or  of  the  actual  consumption  provided  for  in  said  several  contracts.  No  other  of  said 
newspaper  corporations  shall  transfer,  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  paper  acquired  through 
this  contract,  or  the  contracts  herein  referred  to,  to  any  newspaper  corporation  which 
has  so  cancelled  its  contract  or  contracts  with  any  of  said  manufacturing  companies; 
compliance  with  this  provision  being  of  the  essence  of  this  contract. 

(c)  In  case  any  such  newspaper  corporation  has  contracts  with  more  than  one  man- 
ufacturing company  for  the  supplying  of  its  requirements,  the  cancellation  of  any 
one  or  more  of  sucn  contracts  shall  not  impose  upon  the  manufacturing  companies 
with  which  such  contract  or  contracts  have  been  made  any  obligation  to  furnish  an 
increased  proportion  of  the  requirements  of  such  newspaper  corporation,  nor  shall 
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that  portion  of  its  requirements  covered  by  such  cancelled  contract  be  at  any  time 
demandable,  or  be  supplied,  out  of  said  surplus. 

((f)  If  any  one  or  more  of  said  contracts  between  said  manufacturing  companies 
and  newspaper  corporations  shall  be  or  become  rescinded  or  terminated  by  reason  of 
such  newspaper  corporation,  or  the  newspaper  or  newspapers  published  by  it,  being 
disposed  61  by,  or  by  the  control  thereof  passing  out  of,  the  said  Edward  W.  Scripps, 
Milton  A.  McRae,  George  G.  Booth,  L.  T.  Atwood,  and  Lawrence  V.  Ashbaugh,  and 
their  said  associates,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  effect  of  such  termination  and 
rescission  shall  be  the  same  as  in  herein  provided  respecting  voluntary  cancellations 
of  contracts  by  any  of  said  newspaper  corporations. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  cancellation  of  any  such  contract,  the  manufacturing  com- 
pany which  executed  the  same  shall  be  required  to  fill  all  orders  or  demands  placed 
with  it  by  said  commissioner,  to  the  extent  of  that  proportion  of  the  reduced  total 
maximum  which  the  maximum  in  said  cancelled  contract  bears  to  the  original  total 
maximum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons. 

10.  Should  any  of  such  newspaper  corporations,  parties  to  said  several  contracts, 
at  any  time  during  the  period  covered  by  this  contract  abandon  the  publication  of 
the  newspaper  for  which  a  supply  of  news  print  was  provided  in  any  of  said  several 
contracts,  then  and  in  that  event  the  paper  provided  to  be  furnished  under  the  several 
contract  or  contracts  of  the  newspaper  so  abandoned  shall  become  a  part  of  the  surplus 
and  subject  to  all  the  terms  ana  conditions  of  this  contract  respecting  such  surplus. 

11.  In  case  any  new  or  additional  newspapers  shall  be  started  or  acquired  by  said 
Edward  W.  Scripps,  Milton  A.  McRae,  George  G.  Booth,  L.  T.  Atwood.  or  Lawrence 
V.  Ashbaugh,  or  nis  or  their  associates  aforesaid,  and  paper  therefor  demanded  out 
of  said  surplus,  then,  if  the  freight  rates  from  the  mill  at  which  the  paper  is  to  be 
manufactured  to  the  place  of  consumption  are  the  same  as  those  appertaining  to  any 
one  of  the  contracts  between  the  manufacturing  companies  and  the  newspaper  cor- 
porations above  referred  to,  the  delivered  price  shall  be  the  same  as  that  provided 
in  such  contract,  but  if  the  freight  rate  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  the  place  of 
consumption  is  different  from  that  entering  into  any  one  of  said  contracts,  then  such 
deliveries  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  one  dollar  and  ninety-two  and  one-half  cents 
($1.92})  at  the  mill,  with  freight  rates  added;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  delivered  price 
be  less  than  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  ($2.10)  net  per  hundred  pounds. 

12.  A  committee  representing  said  manufacturing  companies  and  consisting  of 
John  A.  Kimberly,  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  Frank  J.  Sensenbrenner,  Charles  A.  Bab- 
cock,  and  Benjamin  F.  Nelson,  or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time 
to  remove  the  commissioner  named  in  the  second  paragraph  hereof,  and  in  such  case 
or  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  refusal  to  act  of  the  commissioner  named  herein, 
a  majority  of  said  committee  shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  nominate  and  appoint 
a  new  commissioner,  who  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  discre- 
tions of  the  commissioner  herein  named.  In  the  event  of  successive  vacancies  in  such 
office  of  commissioner  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  a  majority  of  said  committee  may, 
from  time  to  time,  exercise  such  power  of  appointment,  and  they  may  also,  from 
time  to  time,  exercise  such  power  ox  removal.  Notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  a 
majority  of  said  committee  to  said  distributing  company  and  to  each  of  the  manufac- 
turing companies  of  any  change  in  the  person  of  said  commissioner  and  of  the  name 
and  address  of  any  new  commissioner  selected  as  successor  to  the  commissioner  herein 
named.  In  the  event  of  any  vacancy  in  said  office  of  commissioner,  then,  pending 
the  filling  of  such  vacancy  and  until  said  distributing  company  is  notified  of  the 
name  ana  address  of  any  new  commissioner  selected  to  fill  such  vacancy,  as  herein- 
before provided,  said  Lewis  M.  Alexander  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  of 
such  commissioner  and  stand  in  his  place  and  stead  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  contract; 
and  in  case  of  the  previous  death  of  said  Alexander  or  his  absence  for  the  time  being 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  said  Charles  A.  Babcock  shall  exercise  all  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  such  commissioner  and  stand  in  his  place  and  stead  for  all  the  purposes 
of  this  contract. 

13.  All  orders,  demands,  and  notices  required  to  be  made  or  given  under  this  con- 
tract, or  which  either  party  may  desire  to  make  or  give,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  the 
deposit  thereof  in  any  post-office  of  the  United  States  in  a  sealed  envelope  addressed 
to  the  place  of  business  of  the  corporation  or  person  upon  whom  such  demand  is  made, 
or  notice  is  served,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  demand  or  notice,  provided  that  the 
postage  upon  such  letter  or  package  shall  be  prepaid  and  that  every  such  letter  or 
package,  other  than  those  containing  only  current  orders  for  paper  supply,  shall  be 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  then  postal  laws  of  the  United  States.  Ordere  and 
demands  upon  the  surplus  shall  be  regarded  as  placed  with  the  commissioner  as  of 
the  time  of  the  receipt  thereof  at  his  office,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manufac- 
turing companies  to  maintain  an  office  for  said  commissioner  throughout  the  term  of 
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this  contract,  at  the  city  of  Chicago,  or  Milwaukee  (or  elsewhere,  with  the  consent  of 
the  distributing  company). 

14.  This  contract  snail  be  construed  as  supplementing  said  several  contracts  as  to 
any  matter  or  thing  not  covered  or  insufficiently  covered  thereby;  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  the  validity  of  said  several  contracts,  or  as 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  obligations  thereunder  of  either  party,  as  between  the 
parties  thereto,  except  as  herein  expressly  provided. 

15.  It  is  understood  that  all  obligations  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereunder  are 
several  and  that  none  of  said  parties  contracts  for  any  other,  but  each  contracts  for 
itself  alone. 

16.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  wherever  the  term  or  expression  "  newspaper 
corporations"  is  used  in  this  contract,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  cover  ana  shall 
include  any  individual  or  individuals  who  may  have  entered  into  a  contract  or  con- 
tracts with  said  manufacturing  companies,  or  any  of  them,  as  a  part  of  the  series  of 
such  contracts  hereinbefore  referred  to  ana  described.  And  wherever  an  individual 
is  named  or  referred  to  in  this  contract,  or  in  any  of  the  several  contracts  herein  referred 
to,  the  name  or  designation  of  such  individual  shall  include  his  heirs  and  legal  repre- 
sentatives in  case  of  his  death. 

17.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  following  contracts,  all  dated  May  9, 1906 
(except  as  hereinafter  stated  and  set  forth),  viz,  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  others  and  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George  G.  Booth;  the  contract 
between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Evening  News  Association, 
of  Detroit,  Michigan;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others 
and  the  Bay  City  Times  Company,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan;  the  contract  between  the 
General  Paper  dompany  and  others  and  the  Post  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany and  others  and  the  Scrippe  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and 
others  and  the  Citizen  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Columbus  Citizen,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and 
the  Des  Moines  News  Company,  publisher  of  the  Des  Moines  Daily  News,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  Company  ana  others  and  the 
Evening  Press  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  the  contract  between  the 
General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  World  Publishing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Kansas  City  World,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Scripps-McRae  Publishing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Kentucky  Post,  of  Covington,  Kentucky;  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Record  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Record,  of  Los  Angeles,  California;  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company, 

?ublisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  News,  of  San  Francisco,  California;  the  Star 
ublishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Star,  of  Seattle,  Washington;  the 
Spokane  Newspaper  Company,  publisher  of  the  Spokane  Press,  of  Spokane,  washing- 
ton;  L.  T.  Atwood,  as  agent  for  the  Tacoma  Times,  of  Tacoma,  Washington;  W.  H. 
Porterfield,  .publisher  of  the  San  Diegan  Sun,  of  San  Diego,  California;  and  L.  T. 
Atwood,  as  agent  for  the  Sacramento  Star,  of  Sacramento,  California;  the  contract 
between  the  General  Paper  Company  ana  others  and  the  Daily  News  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  News,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  the  contract 
between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Com- 
pany, publisher  of  the  Omaha  Daily  News,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  the  contract  between 
the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Saginaw  Evening  News  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Saginaw  Evening  News,  of  Saginaw,  Michigan;  the  contract  between 
the  General  Paper  Company  and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  the  Toledo  Newspaper  Company,  publisher  of  the  Toledo  Times, 
the  Toledo  News-Bee,  and  the  Toledo  Times-Bee,  oi  Toledo,  Ohio;  the  contract  be- 
tween the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Star-Chronicle  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Chronicle,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (said  last- 
mentioned  contract  being  dated  June  6,  1905);  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Herald  Publishing  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  (said  last-mentioned  contract  being  dated  July  10,  1905);  and  the  contract 
between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  the  Jackson  Citizen  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Jackson  Citizen  Press,  of  Jackson,  Michigan  (said  last-mentioned  contract  being 
dated  December  18, 1905),  and  all  contracts  supplementary  thereto,  or  in  modification 
thereof,  be,  and  are,  and  that  each  of  them  be  and  is,  hereby  vacated  and  cancelled 
as  to  all  that  period  of  time  covered  by  them  or  any  of  them,  commencing  February 
10,  1908,  and  terminating  August  10,  1910;  provided,  however,  that  all  of  said  con- 
tracts, so  far  as  the  same  are  to  be  executed  and  performed  on  and  prior  to  the  ninth 
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day  of  February,  1908,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect]  and  provided  further,  thai 
such  cancellation  shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  companies  named  in  said  contracts, 
or  any  of  them,  to  collect  and  recover,  after  February  10, 1908,  any  sums  due  or  accru- 
ing in  any  manner  under  any  of  said  contracts,  on  or  prior  to  said  ninth  day  of  February, 
1908,  ana  not  paid  at  the  time  that  such  cancellation  shall  go  into  effect. 

18.  If  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1908,  any  of  the  manufacturing  companies  has 
in  storage  at  any  point  or  points  paper  reserved  for  delivery  under  Paragraph  V  of 
said  several  cancelled  contracts  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and 
said  newspaper  corporations,  it  is  agreed  that  if  ^e  same  manufacturing  company 
has  entered  into  one  of  said  several  contracts  first  hereinbefore  mentioned  with  the 
same  newspaper  with  which  it  was  under  contract  prior  to  said  10th  day  of  February, 
J908,  the  paper  so  held  in  storage  shall  become  a  part  of  the  reserve  under  paragraph 
four  of  said  new  several  contracts;  and  if  a  different  manufacturing  company  shall 
have  entered  into  such  new  contract  with  such  newspaper  corporation,  such  manu- 
facturing company  may  purchase  from  the  manufacturing  company  owning  the  same 
the  paper  so  held  in  storage  and  reserve  at  said  place  and  use  the  same  as  a  part  of  its 
reserve  under  its  new  contract;  and  in  either  case  such  paper  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
newspaper  corporations  at  the  new  contract  price  and  m  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  said  several  new  contracts. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  instrument  to  be 
signed  by  their  respective  officers,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  have  caused  their 
respective  corporate  seals  to  be  hereunto  attached  and  duly  attested,  on  the  day  and 
date  first  hereinbefore  set  forth;  and  said  respective  parties  have  likewise,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  executed  nineteen  other  copies  hereof  all  in  the  words  and  figures  hereof, 
and  it  is  agreed  and  understood  that  each  of  the  said  twenty  copies  shall  be  taken  ana 
considered  as  an  original,  and  that  all  of  said  seventeen  copies  shall,  taken  together, 
constitute  one  and  the  same  contract. 

The  undersigned  newspaper  corporations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  contract 
(and  having  contracts  with  tne  manufacturing  companies  therein  mentioned)  hereby 
consent  to  the  foregoing  agreement,  and  hereby  agree,  each  for  itself  alone  and  not 
for  any  other,  to  be  bound  by  all  the  terms,  provisions,  and  recitals  thereof  as  fully 
as  if  they  had  executed  the  same  as  parties  thereto,  and  they  each  and  severally  con- 
sent to  the  cancellation  of  the  contracts  mentioned  and  described  in  paragraph  17 
thereof. 

January  24th,  1908. 

The  undersigned,  the  General  Paper  Company,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  con- 
tract, hereby  cancels,  and  agrees  to  tne  cancellation  and  annulment  of,  the  contracts 
mentioned  and  described  in  paragraph  17  thereof,  as  respects  the  term  thereof  after 
February  9,  1908;  and  hereby  consents  to  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  contract 
by  the  parties  thereto,  and  to  the  execution  of  the  several  contracts  therein  men- 
tioned. 

January  24th,  1908. 

The  undersigned.  Milton  A.  McBae  and  George  G.  Booth,  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going contract,  hereby  cancel,  and  agree  to  the  cancellation  and  annulment  of,  the 
contracts  mentioned  and  described  in  paragraph  17  thereof,  as  respects  the  term 
thereof  after  February  9,  1908;  and  hereby  consent  to  the  execution  of  the  foregoing 
contracts  by  the  parties  thereto  and  to  the  execution  of  the  several  contracts  men- 
tioned therein. 

January  24th,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  other  contract  blank  form,  dated 
January  24,  1908,  that  refers  to  the  quantity,  character,  and  finish 
of  the  paper  now  used  by  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News? 

Mr.  MgNair.  These  are  the  separate  contracts,  the  form  of  con- 
tracts. There  were  about  34  newspapers  and  individual  mills  under- 
taking to  supply  individual  newspapers,  and  they  have  a  direct  con- 
tract with  tnese  newspapers,  the  separate  mills,  so  that  the  General 
Paper  Company  could  be  dissolved. 

The  Chairman.  Who  signed  the  contract  that  has  already  gone 
into  the  record,  which  you  call  the  "omnibus  contract?" 

Mr.  McNair.  All  the  mills  signed  that.  As  I  testified  this  morning, 
they  were  coobligors  on  that  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  General 
Paper  Company  of  its  contracts  with  the  Scripps-McRae  Company, 
in  order  that  separate  contracts  might  be  made  with  the  mills? 

Mr.  McNaeb.  Yes;  as  well  as  relieve  the  obligations  that  the  one 
paper  company  might  have  to  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  It  relieved  the  General  Paper  Company,  as  well 
as  its  constituent  parts? 

Mr.  McNalb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Put  this  in  also: 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between ,  a  corporation  organized  and 

doing  business  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of ,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 

,  a  corporation  organized  and  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  tie  State 

of ,  publisher  of  the ,  party  of  the  second  part,  made  this  twenty- 
fourth  (24th)  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1008: 

1.  The  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  to  it  paid,  the  receipt 
of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  of  the  mutual  covenants  herein  contained, 
agrees  to  supply,  during  the  period  commencing  February  10,  1908,  and  terminating 
August  1,  1910,  paper  known  as  news  print,  in  rolls,  in  such  quantities  as  said  party 

of  the  second  part  shall  order  for  the  publication  of  the ,  such  quantity 

not  to  exceed*  approximately per  cent  of*  its  requirements  and  not  in  any  event 

to  exceed  an  average  of tons  per  day  in  any  calendar  week,  Sundays  excluded. 

Such  paper  shall  be  shipped  so  as  to  arrive  in  due  course  in ,  at  the  office  of 

publication  on  and  after  February  10, 1908. 

2.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  take  from  the  party  of  the  first  part  not  less 

than* per  cent  of* tons*per  day  (Sundays  excluded)  of  such  news  print  (but 

if  its  actual  requirements  shall  at  any  time  be  less  than  the  quantity  herein  specified, 
then  to  take  its  actual  requirements,  but  no  more)  and  to  pay  therefor  at  the  rate  of 

dollars  and cents  ($— )  net  per  one  hundred  (100)  pounds,  including 

wrappers.  Pink  and  green  paper  is  to  be  furnished  at  fifteen  cents  (15c.)  per  one 
hundred  (100)  pounds  over  and  above  the  price  hereinbefore  set  forth. . 

All  payments  to  be  made  in  Chicago  or  New  York  exchange,  sent  by  registered  mail 
and  mailed  on  or  before  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  each  calendar  month,  for  paper  deliv- 
ered at  the  office  of  publication  during  the  previous  calendar  month.  Prompt  pay- 
ment (other  than  for  paper  rejected  under  paragraphs  8  and  9  hereof)  is  of  the  essence 
of  this  contract. 

3.  Such  news  print  shall  be  made  at  the  mills  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
shall  be  of  a  clear  bright  color;  of  a  good  surface;  free  from  dust:  opaque  at  tne  stand- 
ard weight;  being  made,  finished,  ana  put  up  in  accordance  with  tne  practices  of  the  best 
news-print  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  average 
and  be  equal  in  quality,  character,  and  finish  to  that  now  furnished  to  and  used  by 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  their  regular  issues.  The 
weight  to  do  on  a  basis  of  thirty-two  (32)  pounds  per  five  hundred  (500)  sheets,  24  x  36 
inches.  Production  per  one  thousand  (1,000)  sheets  on  the  above  basis  is  guaranteed, 
exclusive  of  wrappers,  and  in  case  it  overruns,  the  excess  to  be  deducted  from  the 
bill,  or  the  weight  may,  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  be  increased. 

4.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  carry  news  print  in  storage  at  the  point  of 

delivery,  beginning  February  1.  1908,  in  an  amount  equal  to tons  of  various 

widths  (in  such  ratio  as  the  purchaser  may  from  time  to  time  designate)  and  to  deliver 
same  as  called  for  (on  or  after  February  10, 1908)  on  the  sidewalk,  at  the  press  room,  it 
being  understood  that  the  maintenance  of  this  amount  in  storage  at  the  point  of  publi- 
cation (except  as  hereinafter  provided)  throughout  the  entire  period  of  this  contract 
is  of  the  essence  of  this  agreement.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver, 
and  the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  ouy,  at  the  contract  price  herein  named,  all  of 
said  paper  remaining  in  storage  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1910,  or  upon  an  earlier 

termination  of  this  contract  by  the  act  of  either  party,  viz. :  said tons  last  above 

referred  to. 

5.  In  case  of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  increase  of  demand  for  news  print  over  and 
above  the  quantity  being  supplied  at  any  time  under  this  contract,  or  change  of  ratio 
in  widths  of  the  reserve,  reasonable  notice  thereof  must  be  given  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

6.  In  case  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  unable  at  any  time  to  furnish  the  paper 
required  by  this  contract,  in  consequence  of  fire,  strike,  flood,  war,  riot,  or  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  manufacturer,  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  give  prompt 
notice  to  the  purchaser  and  the  purchaser,  upon  receiving  such  notice,  may  obtain 
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the  required  paper  elsewhere,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  liable  only  fox 
the  difference  between  the  market  price  and  the  contract  price  for  paper  similar  in 
grade  to  that  contracted  for  during  the  period  in  which  the  manufacturer  is  so  pre- 
sented from  furnishing  such  paper  by  the  causes  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

If  the  fire,  strike,  flood,  war,  riot,  or  other  cause  beyond  control  which  hindered 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  occur  at  the  mills  of  the  party-of  the  first  part  only, 
and  is  not  a  general  condition  of  the  trade,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part  may, 
unless  otherwise  supplied  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  obtain  elsewhere,  at  the 
lowest  price  at  which  it  can  be  secured,  the  quantfty  herein  contracted  for,  and  the 

Sarty  of  the  first  part  shall  be  bound  to  reimburse  the  party  of  the  second  part  the 
ifference  between  the  price  so  paid  and  the  contract  price,  for  the  quantity  so  pro 
cured. 

7.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  purchase  such  white  waste  from  the  party  of 
the  second  part  at  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  one  hundred  (100)  pounds,  at  the  point 
of  delivery,  as  shall  come  from  paper  delivered  under  this  contract  (if  properly  packed 
by  the  party  of  the  second  part)  upon  receipt  of  the  bill  of  lading  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part.  No  allowance  shall  be  made  for  paper  remaining  on  the  cores,  but  paper 
shall  be  so  made  and  wound  on  cores  as  to  make  it  possible  to  use  all  of  it.  All  iron 
cores  shall  be  promptly  returned  by  the  party  of  the  second  part;  freight  to  be  paid 
by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

8.  No  claim  for  damaged  paper  shall  be  entertained  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
unless  the  purchaser  states  in  his  receipt  for  the  goods  that  the  same  is  damaged  and 
advises  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  that  effect.  All  such  damaged  paper  shall  be 
held  by  the  party  of  the  secona  part,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  party  of  tne  first  part. 

9.  In  case  any  paper  furnished  under  this  contract  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  not  be  equal  in  quality  to  that  herein  described,  the  party  of  the  second  part 
may  reject  the  same  and  thereupon  shall  hold  it  subject  to  the  order  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  shall  immediately  notify  said  party  of  the  first  part 
thereof.  In  such  case,  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  forthwith  substitute  other 
paper  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  herein  described,  otherwise  the  party  of  the 
second  part  may  procure  such  paper  elsewhere,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall 
thereupon  be  bound  to  reimburse  the  party  of  the  second  part  the  difference  between 
the  then  market  price  and  the  contract  price.  But  if  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  use  such  paper  it  shall  pay  for  the  same  at  the  contract  price. 

10.  The  party  of  the  second  part  may  exercise  the  right  to  acquire  paper  elsewhere, 
in  pursuance  of  the  sixth  and  ninth  paragraphs  hereof,  without  first  resorting  to  or  in 
any  manner  impairing  the  reserve  provided  for  in  the  fourth  paragraph  hereof,  pro- 
vided that  temporarily,  and  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  such  reserve  may  be  resorted 
to  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  the  extent  of  fifty  (50)  per  cent  thereof,  and  the  party 
of  the  first  part  shall  in  any  such  case  promptly  supply  paper  to  bring  up  such  reserve 
to  the  amount  herein  provided  for;  and  provided  further,  that  notice  of  such  occasion 
and  intent  to  resort  to  such  surplus  shall  be  first  given  to  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

11.  The  party  of  the  second  part  may,  at  any  time  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
contract,  cancel  the  same  by  giving  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  notice  in  writing  of 
its  intention  so  to  do,  which  notice  shall  be  given  at  least  six  (6)  calendar  months  be- 
fore the  date  fixed  in  such  notice  for  such  cancellation  to  take  effect. 

12.  This  contract  shall  inure  to  and  be  binding  upon  any  successor  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part  which  may  become  the  owner  of  the  millB  now  owned  and  operated  by 
said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  shall  also  inure  to  and  be  binding  upon  the  successor 
of  the  party  of  the  second  part  which  shall  become  the  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  for  which  said  paper  is  to  be  supplied  under  this  contract;  provided  how- 
ever, that  if  such  newspaper  shall  be  disposed  of  to,  or  the  legal  control  thereof  pass 
to,  persons  other  than  Edward  W.  Scripps,  Milton  A.  McRae,  George  G.  Booth,  L.  T. 
Atwood,  or  Lawrence  V.  Ashbaugh,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  or  either  of  them 
together  with  any  persons  now  associated  with  them,  or  either  of  them,  as  stockholders 
or  partners,  then  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  not  be  required  to  make  any  further 
deliveries  hereunder,  out  this  contract  may,  at  its  option,  be  cancelled  and  terminated. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  instrument 
to  be  signed  by  their  respective  officers,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  have  caused 
their  respective  corporate  seals  to  be  hereunto  attached  and  duly  attested,  on  the 
day  and  date  first  hereinbefore  set  forth;  and  have  likewise  executed  a  duplicate  copy 
hereof,  each  of  said  copies  to  be  taken  and  considered  as  an  original  and  both  thereof 
as  constituting  one  instrument. 

The  Chairman .  Was  this  a  contract,  copy  of  which  I  show  you, 
signed  by  yon  and  also  by  the  Scripps-McKae  people) 
Mr.  Mcls  air.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  the  original  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  the  Scripps-McRae  people  you  have  not  a  copy 
of  now? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Nojsir;  it  is  not  in  my  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  a  copy  of  that  ? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Assuredly. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  that  provided  that  the  initial  price 
should  be  $1.90  per  hundred? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  that  price  should  be  readjusted? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  readjustment? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  we  are  still  giving  information.  The  question 
has  been  asked  a  good  many  times;  $2.10. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  readjustment  made? 

Mr.  McNair.  Along  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  readjustment  concerning  the  dispute 
concerning  which  Mr.  Norris  was  talked  of  as  arbitrator  i 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  readjustment  date  back  in  the  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  it  took  effect,  as  I  remember,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  the  companies  who  had  been  parties 
to  the  General  Paper  Company  parties  to  the  readjustment? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  parties  to  the  readjustment? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  mills  who  were  manufacturing  news-print  paper 
alone  were  interested  in  the  readjustment  of  this  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  other  companies  in  the  General  Paper 
Company  besides  the  mills  manufacturing  news-print  paper?  ' 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  those  readjustments  had  before  the  mills 
obtained  from  the  Scripps-McRae  people  the  price  of  $2.10? 

Mr.  McNair.  As  I  testified  this  morning 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  off  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes;  it  is  an  upset  price  of  $2.10  delivered.  The 
delivery  is  different  at  the  different  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  all  get  $2. 10  for  the  paper  delivered  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.  The  slight  differences  of  freight,  as  I  said 
this  morning,  would  vary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fixed  price  at  the  mill,  or  fixed  price 
delivered  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  the  point  of  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $2.10? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  all  got  it  precisely  at  the  same  amount 
delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  what  it  is  worth  to  them  might  be  a 
little  bit  different? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  dispute  between  your  company  and 
the  Scripps-McRae  people?    Merely  as  to  the  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  As  to  how  much  it  should  be  raised? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  dependent  upon  what,  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  McNair.  There  were  certain  provisions  in  the  original  contract 
which,  if  you  see  it,  you  will  understand  very  quickly.  The  price 
was,  as  I  recall  it — I  may  not  be  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  that  con- 
tract— but  as  I  recall  it,  there  were  certain  provisions  in  that  contract 
that  it  should  not  go  beyond  some  average  price  paid  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  consumers.  It  was  at  least  intended,  as  I  remember, 
that  the  price  should  not  be  mdre  than  the  average  price  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  likely  to  call  in  a  board  of  arbi- 
trators to  find  out  what  was  the  average  price  paid  by  publishers  or 
on  what  was  as  near  a  readjustment  problem  as  could  be? 

Mr.  MoNair.  It  has  been  proven  that  the  board  of  arbitrators 
was  an  arithmetical  board. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  mathe- 
matician, and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  afraid  of  him  on  a 
mathematical  proposition.  Was  not  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  that  it  should  be  based  upon  the  market  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  to  be  based  on  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  MoNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  reason  you  were  a  little 
afraid  of  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  I  am  sure  there  was  no  cost  price  in  that.  I 
have  read  over  the  contract.     I  do  not  think  it  is  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  itself ,  of  course,  will  show  that. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;   it  will  disclose  that. 

'The  Chairman.  Axe  your  mills  running  on  full  time  now? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  not  now.  I -think  in  the  month  of  May  we 
will  have  a  fair  business.  ^  In  the  month  of  April  we  ran  sixteen  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  the  present  time  from  46  to  48  tons. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  are  running  full? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  did  you  produce  last 
month? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  ran  sixteen  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  days  have  you  run,  so  far,  this  month? 

Mr.  McNair.  Each  day. 

The  Chairman.  Every  day  this  month? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  reason  you  closed  down  part  of  the 
time  last  month? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  did  not  have  orders. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  any  of  your 
product  at  slightly  reduced  prices? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  I  stated  this  morning  that  I  had  authorized 
one  of  the  Chicago  jobbers  to  secure  what  business  he  could  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  A  year  ago  you  were  selling  paper  at  the  mills  at 
$1.85  a  hundred? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Last  month  you  received  $2.14  a  hundred? 
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Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  more  profitable  to  run  only  half  time  and  get 
that  increase,  or  to  run  full  time  and  get  a  slight  decrease) 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  that  is  largely  a  question  for  a  man  to  decide 
who  is  running  his  business.  I  thought  it  was  more  profitable  to  run 
no  more  than  I  was  able  to  sell.  I  figured  it  out  that  even  by  cutting 
the  price  I  could  enhance  the  sale  of  the  product.  It  seems  to  be  an 
unusual  condition  of  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  come  to  us,  at  least,  that  there  is  con- 
siderable inquiry  and  demand  for  paper  at  slightly  cheaper  prices. 
I  think  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  your  paper  if 
you  would  make  a  slight  reduction  m  the  price  ahead  of  the  other 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  tried  that  pretty  diligently,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
disposing  of  my  product. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  authorize  the  Chicago  jobber  to 
secure  orders  1 

Mr.  MoNair.  Some  time  in  March. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  any  replies  from  him  as  to  his  ability  to 
obtain  orders  1 

Mr.  McNair.  He  has  been  selling  what  he  could,  but  even  with  that 
authority  he  has  not  been  able  to  fill  us  with  orders. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  he  one  of  the  leading  paper  men  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  name! 

Mr.  MoNair.  Bradner,  Smith  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  purchased  Canadian  pulp  in 
1901  and  19021 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  purchase? 

Mr.  McNair.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  Varying  prices;  as  I  remember  it,  from  $24  to  $30. 

The  Chairman.  Ground  pulp? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  cost  so  much  as  that  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  bought  it  as  cheap  as  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  Of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Paper  Company,  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  was  not  up  to  that  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  what  I  had  to  pay.  In  fact,  I  made  two 
trips  to  the  "Soo"  to  see  if  I  could  buy  it  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  That  included  the  duty? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  and  delivery,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  manufactured  pulp  right  after  that  at  a  cost 
of  about  how  much  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  the  mill  about  half  of  that,  with  the  delivery  and 
duty  off. 

Trie  Chairman.  If  Canadian  pulp  costs  twice  as  much  to  deliver 
to  your  mill  as  you  could  manufacture  it  for,  how  would  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  duty  of  $1.67  a  ton  affect  you? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  sir,  as  I  say,  those  matters  are  purely  of  con- 
jecture and  figures.    We  can  manufacture  our  pulp  a  great  deal 
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cheaper  on  this  side.  In  fact,  we  had  to  go  to  work  and  build  another 
pulp  mill  in  order  to  keep  our  mills  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand ;  but  you  say  the  cheapest  that  you 
could  get  pulp  at  the  time  when  there  was  no  special  stress  on  the 
market  for  pulp  in  Canada  cost  you  from  $20  to  $24  a  ton,  when  you 
were  able  to  make  it  for  a  little  over  $10  a  ton. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  could  not  make  it  on  account  of  low  water.  I 
understood  that,  or  I  would  not  have  bought  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  were  not  in  good  shape  at  that 
time,  but  that  you  have  been  making  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  did  not  have  water  enough  to  manufacture  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  pulp  to  manufacture  paper  that  I  had  orders  to  fill. 
I  had  to  go  to  Canada  to  buy  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  was  in  1901  and  1902.  I  was  compelled  to  go 
to  Canada  to  buy  pulp  to  fill  my  own  newspaper  contracts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  the  time  you  say  you  paid  $20  to  $24  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  purchased  any  since? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  manufacturing  our  own  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  of  delivery? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  Canadian  pulp  delivered? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  ran  along  there,  $24,  $28,  $30.  There  were  two 
or  three  purchases  made. 

The  Chairman.  No:  I  mean  what  were  the  freight  charges? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  duty  was  $1.67,  as  I  remember.  There  was  a 
bridge  charge  of  $5,  a  freight  charge  of  11  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  pulp  was  about  75  per  cent  dry. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  come  up  by  boat,  would  it  not,  to  Duluthf 

Mr.  McNair.  No.  sir;  it  was  in  the  winter  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this?    In  the  winter  of  1901-2? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  winter  and  fall.  We  had  a  period  of  extremely 
low  water,  running  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  clear  through  to 
August. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  open  your  mill,  Mr.  McNair? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  first  operation  was  April,  1898, 1  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  April,  1898? 

Mr.  McNair.  April,  1898,  or  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  ground  pulp  of  your  own  before 
this? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  before  was.  as  I  remember  it, 
that  you  used  Canadian  pulp  in  1900  and  1901  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  for  a  portion  of  our  product.  We  first  made 
paper  April  8, 1899. 

The  Chairman.  What  power  had  you  developed  at  your  mills? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  under  agreement  6,000  horsepower,  but 
there  is  not  enough  power  to  furnish  6,000  horsepower  throughout 
the  rear. 

Tne  Chairman.  At  each  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  Cloquet. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Brainerdf 
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Mr.  McNair.  3,000  horsepower,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  There  you  manufacture  ground  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  but  we  use  a  portion  of  our  power  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  lighting  the  city. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  you  given  the  cost  of  production  of  wood 
pulp  there  at  Brsmerd? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  in  that  table;  yes,  sir;  including  all  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  on  the  two-tour  system  f 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  hours  of  your  men — 66  and  78! 

Mr.  McNair.  11  and  13. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  66  and  78  per  week  alternately? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  each  week. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  furnished  a  schedule  of  the  wages? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir.    If  you  desire,  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  schedule  of  the  wages  1 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have.  Machine  tenders,  1904,  29|  cents;  1905, 
the  same;  1906,  30  cents. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  by  hours! 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes.    We  keep  all  our  wages  in  Minnesota  by  hours. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  the  average  of  twelve  hours  a 
day* 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  based  on  an  average  of  twelve  hours  a 
day.  In  1907,  32  cents.  Back  tenders,  1904,  20  cents;  1905,  same; 
1906, 20 J  cents;  1907,  23  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  schedule  there  showing  those  wages? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  that  to  the  stenographer  I 

Mr.  McNair.  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  may  be  printed. 

Mr.  McNair.  Shall  I  continue  readmg? 

The  Chairman.  No.  Just  give  it  to  the  stenographer,  so  that  we 
can  compare  it  with  other  figures. 

(Following  is  the  schedule  referred  to:) 

COST  OP  FELTS  IN  THE  YEARS  NOTED 


1004. 

1906. 

1900. 

1907. 

Flint  TMTMff . . .  .  . • 

158.24 
62.04 
78.40 

80.08 
88.78 
110.77 
92.74 
47.04 
21.83 

868.24 
62.72 
80.00 

06.85 
72.45 
00.48 
75.60 
60.07 
23.86 

804.07 
82.72 
99.00 

75.96 
83.60 
104.30 
96.59 
00.67 
24.22 

804.07 

08.99 

89.00 

Dryers: 

87.17 

90.09 

117.61 

00.07 

Pulpfelti 

24.16 

FINISHING  8UPPLIE8. 


Twine 

Wrapping  paper.. 
Labor: 

Finisher 

Loaders 

Miscellaneous. 


80.10 
1.46 

.20 


:13 
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BELTING-PER  CENT  OFF  LIST. 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Giant  rubber.... 

50 

60 

60-10-6 

6O-10 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

60-5 

60-10-6 

50 

60-10-* 

60-10-5 

60-5 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

60-5 

60-10-5 

60 

60-10-6 

60-10-6 

45-4 

Granite  rubber • .. 

50-10-4 

60-10 

Giant  leather 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

65-6 

60-10-6 

60-10 

Short-lap  leather 

70 

70-10 

ftf^nt  **«gle  leather 

60 

flhort-lapslnglt  leather. 

60-10 

OIL8. 


600  W.  cylinder 
R.  cylinder.... 
Cap  cylinder. . . 
Vax  cylinder.. 
Atlantic  red... 


Percent 
65-10 
66-10 
32* 
50-10 
15 


Percent, 
66-10 
66-10 
82 
50-15 


Per  cent. 
65-15 
65-15 
32 
50-15 


Percent. 
65-16 
66-15 
30 

60-15 
14 


LUMBER. 


One-inch  board 

Two-inch 

4by6 

Timber 


127.50 
25.00 
22.50 
28.00 


LABOR  RATE  PER  HOUR. 


Machine  tender. 
Back  tender.... 

Third  hand 

Fourth  hand... 
Oiler. 


Head  fireman... 

Helpers 

Beater  engineer. 
Helper. 


Yard  men..... 

Immsters 

Wood  room: 

Boss  sawyer 

Helpers 

Grinder  room: 

Boss 

Helpers 

Wet  room: 

Machine  tender t 

Roll  skinners 

Pulp  hustlers 

Mechanics 

Helpers 


Mr.  McNaib.  Do  you  want  the  cost  of  felts  and  finishing  supplies 
and  lumber) 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  average  cost  per  ton  of 
production  of  wood  pulp  at  the  Brainerd  mill  ? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  do  not  think  I  have  that  with  my  figures,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  the  average  of  our  three  mills  in  percentages  only.  I 
did  not  apprehend  that  that  question  would  De  asked.  I  do  not 
believe  I  nave  those  figures  available  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  bv  reference  there  what  is  the  average 
cost  of  ground  pulp  in  your  mill! 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  it — about  1  I  suppose  you  know  about 
what  it  costs. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  cost  me  $17.10  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  less  or  more  than  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  eastern  mills? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  can  not  answer  that 
question.     I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  higher. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  make  it  higher  in  the  West) 

Mr.  McNair.  The  great  difficulty  that  would  make  it  higher  with 
us  would  be  the  conditions  of  the  water  power.  That  would  be  one 
reason  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  that  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Your  pulp  wood  seems  to  cost  you  less? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  labor  costs  you  less.  Why  should  your 
product  cost  you  more? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Because  of  the  water-power  conditions.  Our  pulp 
mills  are  not  large,  which  makes  quite  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
advance  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  ground-wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  capacity  of  your  ground-pulp  mill  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  your  paper  mill? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes;  it  has  to  be,  on  account  of  the  low- water 

Seriods.  We  store  a  great  deal  of  pulp.  We  manufacture  pulp 
uring  the  water  seasons  and  store  it,  and  lay  it  aside,  and  use  it  in 
the  winter  time.    That  all  adds  to  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  decree  dissolving  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  it  with  you? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  public  record.  I  suppose  it  is  not  of  any 
value  to  you? 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to  live  up  to  it, 
[Submits  copy  of  decree  to  chairman.] 

The  Chairman.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  printed  officially. 
That  will  be  better  than  this. 

Mr.  McNair.  May  I  see  if  I  have  that  complete?  There  are  gen- 
tlemen here  who  are  more  familiar  with  it.  W  is  a  copy  that  I 
took  from  my  files.  The  question  might  be  asked.  There  is  a  gen- 
tleman here  who  may  be  more  expert  on  that  than  I  am. 

[The  Chairman  returns  copy  of  decree  to  witness.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris^  may  I  ask  you,  in  this  connection, 
while  these  gentlemen  are  looking  at  these  papers,  whether  you  have 
been  able  to  find  the  letter  from  Mr.  Thornton  to  you  with  reference 
to  the  arbitration? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  telegraphed  for  it,  and  expect  it  here  this 
evening. 

The  Chairman  [addressing  witness].  Do  any  of  the  western  mills 
have  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  not;  none  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  all  use,  or  generally  use,  the  old  long 
hours,  such  as  were  abandoned  in  the  East  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  any  more,  from  any  natural  causes, 
to  produce  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  the  West,  in  Wisconsin  ana 
Minnesota,  than  it  does  in  the  East,  m  New  York  and  Maine  ? 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  Not  except  what  I  have  learned  from  these  hearings. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that  question.  I  have  never 
manufactured  print  paper  from  wood  in  the  East,  and  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  manufacture  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  these  meetings 
that  have  been  held  by  the  paper  manufacturers  in  order  to  gather 
information  from  each  other  on  the  manufacture,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  about  the  6th  of  February  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Their  social  meeting,  you  meant 

Mr.  McNair.  That  was  rather  a  social  affair. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  the  western 
association? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  attended  the  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Hastini 
referred,  which  was  held  in  Chicago.  I  believe  in  the  New  Yon 
meeting  it  was  suggested  by  somebody  that  we  ought  to  begin  to 
have  some  statistics  in  the  paper  trade,  and  I  think  Mr.  Hastings 
intended  to  state  that  the  outgrowth  of  that  Chicago  gathering  was 
to  see  if  we  could  not  get  together  a  line  of  statistics  upon  our  trade, 
its  condition,  and  the  amount  of  paper  manufactured. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  need  to  now,  right  away,  will  yout 

Mr.  McNair.  They  have  been  well  gathered.  [Laughter.]  Noth- 
ing, however,  ever  followed  that  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  discuss  nothing  else? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  absolutely  nothing,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  and  I  was  there  during  the  entire  time  of  that 
meeting.  We  were  quite  anxious  to  develop  statistical  information 
in  regard  to  the  paper  trade,  as  has  been  done  in  many  other  indus- 
tries. It  was  a  matter  that  was  brought  to  our  attention  in  New 
York  at  this  social  function  that  you  refer  to,  that  we  ought  to  get 
something  together  about  our  own  trade  and  know  about  our  own 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  went  out  to  Chicago  with  some  other 
gentlemen  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  that  meeting? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  get- 
ting out  this  statistical  information;  but  other  than  that  nothing 
was  accomplished  or  done  or  attempted. 

The  Chairman.  No  discussions  in  reference  to  this  agreement  with 
the  Scripps-McRae  people  were  had? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  the  matter  was  not  mentioned.  It  did  not 
interest  any  of  us  except  those  who  were 

The  Chairman.  Or  m  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir.  Now,  as  to  that  question,  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  I  have  never  discussed  the  increased  cost 
of  the  making  of  paper,  but 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  no  recollection  mat  it  was  mentioned.  It 
was  simply  a  gathering  to  see  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  appoint 
a  permanent  secretary  to  procure  and  obtain  industrial  statistics. 
The  meeting  was  not  a  long  meeting  and  it  soon  dispersed,  and  I 
had  other  matters  to  attend  to  in  Chicago  and  I  did  not  go  back  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  went  out  from  the  East  to  attend  that 
meeting  ? 

Mr.  McNaie.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  just  said,  "Hello,  howdy;  come  and 
take  a  smile  with  me?"     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir.  We  discussed  the  necessity  of  having 
details  in  regard  to  statistical  information  in  the  paper  business. 

The  Chairman.  Tfou  did  that  in  New  York? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  but  it  was  a  preliminary  meeting.  We  did 
not  get  down  to  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  down  to  it  in  Chicago  either,  did 
you? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  There  are  people  who  think  that  when  you  appoint 
a  committee  that  means  that  is  all  there  is  to  do.  Even  Mr.  Norris 
seems  to  have  that  impression.  [Laughter.]  I  guess  that  was  the 
result  in  Chicago.  We  appointed  a  committee,  and  we  thought  it 
was  all  settled,  put  I  have  never  heard  of  it  from  that  time  yet. 

Mr.  Sims.  Were  you  present  when  an  address  was  made  which  has 
since  been  circulated  in  a  red-covered  pamphlet? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seemed  from  the  tone  of  that  address  that  he  was 
trying  to  convince  you  that  a  combination  and  an  agreement  was  very 
proper,  and  that  all  laws  in  opposition  to  that  or  prohibitory  of  that 
ougnt  to  be  repealed.    Was  that  part  of  the  statistics  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  We  are  in  rather  a  peculiar  condition  in  the  paper 
trade  in  regard  to  that.  We  have  a  rather  stiff  decree  hanging  oyer 
our  heads.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do  not  talk  about  the  price 
of  paper  and  materials;  that  would  be  perfect  nonsense.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  never  discussed  the  price  of  paper  and  the  trade 
conditions;  that  would  be  ridiculous;  but  we  had  no  combination  or 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  labor  organization  in  your  mill? 

Mr.  McNair.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  nave? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  labor  organization  did  you  have  at  one  time? 

Mr.  McNair.  One  of  the  paper  organizations — the  national  organi- 
zation of  paper  men — who  understood  the  thing,  organized  the  first 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off 
paper  or  wood  pulp  and  the  present  prices  of  paper  should  be  main- 
tamed  that  the  paper  manufacturers  would  be  warranted  in  adopting 
the  three-tour  system  instead  of  the  two-tour  system  of  labor! 

Mr.  MoNaib.  A  good  many  conditions  still  attach  to  that,  a  great 
many  conditions  attach  to  that.    The  rise  in  material  comes  right  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  pulp  wood  next  year  on  the 
average  will  be  as  high  as  it  is  now? 

Mr.  McNair.  My  opinion  on  that  question  is  that  it  will  not  be 
quite  as  high.    It  is  a  little  early. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract  to 
furnish  pulp  wood  for  1909  at  $7  a  cord? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  I  would  be  willing,  I  think,  to  undertake  that 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  If  some  one  makes  that  contract  with  me,  will  you 
take  it  off  my  hands  at  those  figures? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  so,  although  I  am  not  very  much  in  the  habit 
of  contracting  so  far  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  wise. 
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Mr.  McNaib.  I  would  rather  talk  with  you  in  September  about 
that  matter.     I  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  will  be  then. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  market  is  going  down  on  wood  pulp  ! 

Mr.  McNaib.  Things  are  down  in  general,  and  when  they  go  up 
again  then  the  conditions  will  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  Chicago  and  western 
markets  between  the  western  manufacturers  and  the  eastern  manu- 
facturers of  print  paper! 

Mr.  MgNair.  I  nave  found  that  so.  In  endeavoring  to  sell  paper 
in  Chicago  I  have  found  competition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  has  that  condition  existed) 

Mr.  McNaib.  Practically  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  the  western  mills  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
large  Chicago  dailies  with  their  necessities  in  tne  form  of  paper! 

Mr.  McNair.  I  do  not  consider  they  are,  independently. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  ever  been  any  understanding  or  agree- 
ment between  any  or  all  of  the  western  manufacturers  with  any  or 
all  of  the  eastern  manufacturers  as  to  parcelling  out  that  territory 
in  which  they  should  compete  for  business! 

Mr.  MgNair.  I  have  never  known,  individually,  of  such  an 
agreement  and  do  not  believe  any  such  agreement  ever  existed. 
Testifying  for  myfelf ,  I  know  of  no  such  agreement. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  or  any  of  the  manufacturers,  so  far  as 
you  know,  notified  of  any  action  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany or  any  of  the  other  paper  companies  of  the  East  as  to  any 
policy  to  raise  the  price  and  maintain  it  last  year! 

Mr.  McNair.  I  was  not,  individually,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  one 
who  was.  As  testified  to  a  few  moments  ago,  the  first  I  ever  heard 
of  the  International  making  the  price  was  on  the  stand  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany, are  you  competing  with  the  other  companies  in  Wisconsin, 
feinnesota,  and  Miction  for  business  in  the  same  territory* 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  understanding  with  any  or  all  of  those 
companies  that  formerly  were  consolidated  into  the  General  Paper 
Company  as  to  what  territory  they  should  seek  business  or  as  to  the 
customers  they  should  seek  to  obtain! 

Mr.  McNair.  Not  in  respect  to  myself,  the  Northwest  Company, 
or  any  one  else  that  I  have  been  advised  of.  I  can  swear  for  myself 
and  tne  Northwest  Paper  Company.     I  do  not  know  as  to  any  others. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  at  any  time  when  you  have  had  a  supply 
of  paper  on  hand  and  when  your  capacity  was  not  oversold  declined 
to  quote  prices  to  any  newspaper  publisher  who  requested  them! 

Mr.  McNair.  I  may  have  done  so  when  I  thought  it  was  good 
business  to  hold  the  product,  thinking  the  market  would  advance, 
but  I  have  never  had  any  agreement  with  any  other  individual;  I 
should  say,  certainly  no. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  practiced  that  policy  when  you 
were  not  running  to  your  full  capacity! 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  been  running  to  my  full  capacity  right  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  was  whether  at  any  time  when  your 
mill  was  curtailing  its  output  you  had  declined  to  quote  prices  to  any 
responsible  publisher! 
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Mr.  McNaib.  No,sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  have  you  file  those  tables  with 
the  committee. 
Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 
(The  tables  submitted  by  Mr.  McNair  follow:) 

Comparative  table  of  cost*  and  selling  prices  of  paper ',  profit,  product,  and  ground" 

wood  costs,  of  Northwest  Paper  Company. 


1908. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cost  of  manufacture,  percent 

100.00 

1.54 

100.00 

1.93 

$7.80 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

$10.60 

103.00 

1.587 

105.18 

2.03 

$8.86 

102.36 

.  121.19 

115.09 

$12.20 

97.49 

1.501 

105.18 

2.03 

$10.68 

107.63 

101.55 

93.11 

$9.87 

98.96 

1.524 

93.26 

1.80 

$5.52 

112.72 

107.50 

98.11 

$9.39 

110.39 

1.70 

92.76 

1.79 

$1.80 

120.29 

138.85 

127.64 

$13.52 

126.36 

Cost  in  dollars  and  cents 

1.945 

Selling  price  at  mill,  percent 

103.63 

Selling  price  In  dollars  and  cents......... 

2.00 

Proflt'per  ton 

$1.10 

Product  of  mill  (daily  average)  per  cent- 
Ground- wood  cost,  three  mills,  per  cent. . 

Cost  per  ton 

121.10 
171.08 
161.31 
$17. 10 

Cost  of  manufacturing  materials  and  operating  separated. 


Materials,  etc.,  (including  finishing). 
Operating  only  (including  expense) . . 


1902. 


Percent. 
100 
100 


1903. 


Percent. 
102.80 
103.66 


1904. 


Percent. 
96.27 
99.68 


1905. 


Percent. 

104.25 

90.10 


1906. 


Percent. 

121.27 

92.17 


1907. 


Per  cent. 
135.  £8 
110.76 


Paper  cost  items, 

expressed  in  per  cent,  using  year 

190tas 

base. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Material  charges 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

102.29 
101.27 
112.77 
118.87 
108.33 

96.09 

So.  on 

119. 15 
166.04 
13L25 

104.04 
82.96 
106.61 
105.66 
143.75 

123.01 

84.42 

87.24 

150.94 

104.17 

137. 51 

Operating  charges 

94.11 

Ffnishing'suppfles. 

97.87 

Repairs  and  maintenance ...  a 

222.64 

Rxp*nte  charges. 

152.09 

103.00 

97.49 

96.96 

ua39 

126.36 

Percentage  cost  of  operating,  year  1907. 
Materials:  Per  cent. 

Ground  wood 0.397 

Sulphite 226 

Alum 008 

Clay 006 

Size 008 

Color 005 

Total  materials 0.650 

Operating: 

Fuel 056 

Belt 002 

Oil 003 

Liffhts 001 

Labor/ — 

Operating 0. 1 11 

Maintenance 033 

Salary !022 

Felts 017 

Wires 009 

Power  rental 007 

Total  operating 261 

Total  materials  and  operating 911 
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Operating—Continued.                                                                                  ** 
Fmiahing 0.024 

Total  materials,  operating  and  finishing 985 

Maintenance  and  repaira . 027 

Total  materials,  operating,  finishing,  repairs,  and  maintenance 962 

Expense: 

Team 006 

Expense  (general) 016 

Insurance 007 

0.010 

.088 


1.00 


Labor  in  cutting  and  handling  wood,  operating  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  paper 
plants  from  42  to  44  per  cent  of  entire  coat  of  making  paper. 

Comparative  table  of  itemized  cottM  of  new-print  paper. 


1902. 

1908. 

ISO*. 

VHL 

190$. 

1907. 

S10Q.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100L00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

$121.19 

8L66 

85.72 

91. 90 

104.00 

oaoo 

100.00 

13a  oo 

100.00 
100.00 
118.67 
100.00 
104.01 
121.62 

$101.66 
88.10 
77.66 
83.78 
76.00 

7a  oo 

76.47 

uaoo 
loaoo 
2oaoo 
uaoo 
14a  oo 

86.79 
132.43 

$107.60 
99.27 
67.34 
75.41 
68.00 

7a  00 

76.47 

22a  00 
loaoo 
waoo 
loaoo 
i$a  oo 

78.11 
132.43 

ioaoo 

106.66 
114.28 
108.61 
182.55 
106.25 
102.60 

$138.85 

107.52 

87.75 

78.38 

oaoo 
moo 

m  69 

2iaoo 
ioaoo 
ioaoo 

66.67 

i$a  00 

75.10 

uaoo 
ioaoo 

169.94 
85.71 
87.23 

117.65 
62.50 

175.00 

$171.68 

Sulphite 

104.86 

Fuel 

11L22 

Felts 

8a  19 

Wives 

72.00 

Alum 

75.00 

Clay 

76.47 

Oil 

uaoo 
ioaoo 

Light 

ioaoo 

Belt 

83.33 

Color 

2oaoo 

Labor 

8L51 

121.62 

ioaoo 

loaoo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

118.88 
127.66 
112.77 
82.68 
131.25 

loaoo 

186.04 
127.56 
110.16 
129.41 
137.50 
126.00 

222.64 

Twin T 

127.65 

Ffntahing. 

97.87 

ExpwwfcT 

188.23 

87.60 

225.00 

Total  cost. ........................ . 

100.00 

103.00 

97.49 

98.90 

ua$9 

126.8$ 

Labor  per  ton  of  print  paper  in  1907. 
Pulp  wood: 

Per  1  cord  cutting $1.35 

Per  1  cord  swamping  roads,  skidding,  hauling,  and  loading  on  cars 1. 90 

8.25 
Delays  and  rehandling 25 

Total  labor  per  1  cord,  128  cubic  feet,  rough  wood 3.50 

Ground  wood: 

Approximately  1,600  pounds  from  1  cord  rough  wood  or  1.25  cords  per  ton 
of  pulp  at  13.50  equals  $4.38  per  ton  of  pulp  at  80  per  cent  used  in  paper..    3.50 
Sulphite: 

Approximately  900  pounds  from  1  cord  rough  wood  or  2.22  cords  per  ton  of 
sulphite  at  $3.50  equals  17.77  per  ton  of  sulphite  at  20  per  cent  used  in 
paper 1.55 

Total  labor  on  pulp  wood  in  1  ton  paper 5.05 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Labor  on  pulp  wood  in  1  ton  paper: 

Ground  wood,  1.25  cords  at  80  per  cent 1.000  cord. 

Sulphite,  2.22  cords  at  20  per  cent 444  cord. 

1.444  cord  at  $3. 60 |5.06 

Ground  wood,  average  labor  per  ton  for  manufacturing,  $6.45  at  80  per  cent  in 

paper 4.36 

Sulphite,  average  labor  per  ton  for  manufacturing,  $6,  at  20  per  cent  in  paper. .    1. 20 


Total  labor  in  1  ton  paper  from  tree  to  paper  mill 10. 61 

Labor  operating  paper  mill  per  ton 5. 62 

Amount  labor  in  1  ton  paper,  covering  the  cutting  and  hauling  of  wood, 
operating  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  paper  plants 16.23 

Total  labor  approximates  42  to  44  per  cent  of  cost. 
Other  items  approximate  58  to  56  per  cent  of  cost. 


Schedule  of  wages  paid  labor  in  woods. 


1901 

1902-1904. 
1906-7.... 


Percent. 
..  100 
..  128 
..      131 


Prices  paid  for  pulp  wood  at  Cloquet,  Minn. 


Year. 

Cost. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

Coat. 

Percentage. 

1002 

$3.15 
3.40 
3.60 

100 
106 
114 

1006 

$410 
5.15 
7.40 

130 

1003 

1006 

164 

1804 

1007 

235 

Comparative  costs  of  supplies  and  labor. 

COST  OF  FELT8  IN  THE  YEARS  NOTED. 


First  press , 

Second  press. , 

Third  preas 

Dryers: 

First  top 

Second  top 

First  bottom.. 

Second  bottom, 
■tannine  jackets. . . , 
Pulp  Celts. 


1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

158.24 

158.24 

$64.07 

52.64 

62.72 

62.72 

78.40 

89.60 

89.60 

80.63 

65-85 

75.95 

88.76 

72.45 

83.56 

110.77 

90.48 

104.30 

02.74 

75.60 

96.50 

47.04 

60.67 

60.67 

21.33 

23.85 

24.22 

1907. 


864.07 
68.99 
89.60 

87.17 
96.69 
117.51 
96.99 
60.67 
24.15 


FINISHING  SUPPLIES. 


Twine 

Wrapping  paper.. 
Labor: 

Finisher 

Loaders 

Miscellaneous. 


$0.10 
1.45 

.20 


:1ft 


BELTING— PER  CENT  OFF  LIST. 


Giant  robber 

50 

60 

60-10-5 

60-10 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

60-5 

60-10-5 

50 

50-10-5 

60-10-5 

60-5 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

60-5 

60-10-5 

• 

50 

60-10-5 

60-10-5 

45-5 

Granite  rubber 

50-10-5 

Shawmut  rubber 

60-10 

Beacon  rubber 

Giant  leather ...  ...      ..... 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

65-5 

60-10-5 

60-10 

Short-lap  leather 

70 

Dynamo  doable  leather .' 

70-10 

fifAnt  single  leather 

60 

Ahort-lap'slngle  leather 

60-10 
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Comparative  costt  of  tupplie*  and  Ja&or— Continued. 

OILS. 


1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

600  W.  cylinder 

Percent. 
65-10 
65-10 
32* 
5O-10 
15 

Percent. 
65-10 
65-10 
32 

50-15 
14 

PercenL 
65-15 
65-16 
82 

50-15 
14 

PercenL 
65-16 

R.  cylinder.... 

66-16 

Cap  "cylinder 

SO 

Vax  cylinder 

50-16 

Atlantic  red 

14 

LUMBER. 


1-tnoh  board 

$17.00 
17.00 
15.50 
18.50 

$19.50 
19.50 
17.50 
22.00 

$22.60 
22.00 
19.00 
24.50 

$27.60 

2-lnch  board 

25.00 

4  by  6 

22.50 

Timber 

28.00 

LABOR  RATE  PER  HOUR. 


Machine  tender 

Back  tender 

Third  hand , 

Fourth  hand 

Oiler 

Head  fireman 

Helpers 

Beater  engineer 

Helper 

Yard  men 

Teamsters 

Wood  room: 

Boss  sawyer 

Helpers 

Grinder  room: 

Boss 

Helpers 

Wet  room: 

Machine  tender 

Roll  skinners 

Pulp  hustlers 

Mechanics 

Helpers 

Labor  in  paper  mill . . . 

Labor  in  pulp  mill 

Average  of  total  labor 


CenU. 

CenU. 

Cents. 

29* 

29* 

80 

20 

20 

31 

U* 

Ifit 

14 

14 

"A 

14 

14 

"* 

161 

16| 

17T 

14 

9 

16 

17* 

17* 

20 

16 

16 

17 

20 
15 

20 
15 

Si 

14* 

14* 

20 

14 

14 

14* 

* 

* 

lit 

15 

16 

16* 

80 

80 

30 

17* 

17* 

20 

Percent. 

Percent. 

PercenL 

100 

100 

105.0 

100 

100 

110.6 

100 

100 

107.6 

Cents. 
82 
28 
18 
16 
16 
18* 
17 
28 
16 
22 
19 

26 

U 


16 

i? 

18 

82* 

22 

PercenL 
114.4 
122.7 
118.0 


Mr.  Steele.  We  should  like  to  submit  the  complete  decree  in  the 
morning. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  D.  HTTELBTTT,  OF  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  tell  us  who  you  are  and  what  your 
work  is. 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  am  the  traffic  manager  for  the  Wisconsin  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers;  that  is  to  say,  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  paper 
and  pulp  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.    My  duties  in  that 

?osition  are  those  that  ordinarily  fall  to  a  traffic  man;  that  is  to  say, 
look  after  and  take  care  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  belonging  to  the  mills.  Tnat  is,  botn  inbound  ship- 
ments of  raw  materials,  going  into  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper,  and  likewise  their  outbound  shipments  of  pulp  and  paper  to 
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the  markets.  That  embraces  the  question  of  frieght  rates.  I  look 
after  their  freight  claims  for  overcharges  and  rates,  weights,  claims 
for  losses  and  damages,  and  trace  their  cars  for  them  with  the  idea 
of  preventing  any  delays  in  transit.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
other,  perhaps  less  important,  matters,  but  all  pertaining  to  the 
freight-traffic  business. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  do  ¥ 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  will  say  thus:  I  do  not  have  anvthing  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  selling  paper;  in  fact,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
prices.  I  do  look  after  the  routing  of  the  traffic  also;  that  is,  I 
advise  the  mills  what  the  freight  rates  are  and  the  best  route,  in  my 
estimation,  that  should  be  used  in  making  the  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  You  maintain  an  office  where  1 

Mr.  Hurlbut..  In  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Where  m  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Room  1020,  135  Adams  street. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  office  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  have  one  chief  clerk,  one  other  clerk,  and  two 
stenographers. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  from  day  to  day  in  your  office? 
What  are  they  doing  there  now? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Our  business — that  is,  the  business  of  the  mills — 
amounts  to  a  very  considerable  volume,  as  shown  by  some  statistics 
that  I  got  up  for  my  own  information  a  short  time  ago.  For  a  year's 
period  the  inbound  shipments  of  raw  materials,  including  pulp  wood, 
coed,  sulphur,  and  other  articles  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  pulp,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  1,100,000  tons  for 
a  year,  ana  the  outbound  shipments  from  the  mills  to  the  mar- 
kets, consisting  of  pulp,  sulphite,  and  paper,  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  400,000  tons,  making  total  aggregate  shipments,  inbound 
and  outbound,  of  1,500,000  tons  a  year.  Such  a  large  volume  of 
traffic  comes  from  and  goes  to  a  large  territory,  and  naturally  the 
question  of  freight  rates  for  such  a  tremendous  volume  of  business  is 
one  of  very  considerable  importance  to  the  mills.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  us  to  have  a  complete  file  of  freight  tariffs  from  and  to 
any  and  all  of  the  territories  that  our  mills  obtain  supplies  from  or  ship 
into,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  track  of  the  freight  rates  and  seeing 
that  the  railroads  do  not,  at  least  without  our  objection,  undertake  to 
increase  and  advance  their  rates  and  otherwise  increase  our  charges 
through  changes  in  classification,  rules  concerning  car  service,  and 
other  matters,  all  of  which  enter  into  the  matter  of  freight  charges, 
which  are  paid  by  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  had  a  compilation  of  statistics 
of  a  year.    Have  you  that  statement  with  you  1 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  keep  any  statistics  except 
when  we  prepare  them  for  a  special  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  did  prepare  them  for  a  year? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  statistics  with  you  f 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  have  not  those  statistics  with  me;  no,  sir.  Those 
statistics  were  prepared  covering  the  year  ending,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, August  1  or  31,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  those  statistics  in  your  office  1 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  them  to  us  1 

Mr.  Hublbut.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  prepare  those  statistics? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  obtained  from  each  one  of  the  mills  a  statement 
showing  the  inbound  as  well  as  their  outbound  traffic  for  that  particu- 
lar period  of  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  compilation  made  up  from  information 
furnished  by  the  mills? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  From  the  different  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Not  from  your  books? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir;  not  from  our  books.  We  keep  no  statistics 
of  in  and  out  bound  shipments.  We  receive  from  each  mill  on  each 
day  on  a  little  blank  form  a  memorandum  showing  the  cars  of  freight 
that  they  receive,  where  from,  and  what  the  rate  is,  the  weight,  and 
the  route.  likewise,  we  receive  from  each  on  a  little  form  a  similar 
statement  covering  their  outbound  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  those  little  slips  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  We  use  them  from  day  to  day  in  dealing  with  the 
railroads.  Very  frequently  I  am  called  upon  to  trace  cars.  For 
example,  a  mill  will  write  or  telegraph  that  they  have  purchased  some 
pulp  or  some  other  article  at  some  point  which  they  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get  and  ask  me  to  look  after  the  cars  and  to  see  that  they  are  not 
delayed  in  transit.  Likewise,  they  will  communicate  with  me  and 
state  that  they  are  just  about  to  or  will  ship  some  paper  to  one  point 
or  another  and  ask  me  to  look  after  it  and  see  that  it  is  not  delayed. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  able  to  look  after  and  see  that  there  was 
no  delay  in  transit? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  We  look  after  all  that  we  are  requested  to  look 
after;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  avoided  any  delay  in  traffic  last  year  you 
would  be  a  very  valuable  man. 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Well,  last  year — what  period  do  you  mean,  the  year 
just  ending? 

The  Chairman.  1907. 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  That  was  not  a  bad  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  part  was? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  year  before  was  particularly  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  paper  mills  if  they  want  to  make 
a  shipment  to  a  customer — most  of  the  paper  mills  have  contracts, 
and  their  customers  receive  about  the  same  amount  of  paper  at  stated 
intervals,  and  the  plants  are  located  in  the  same  places,  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  served  bjr  the  same  railroad? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  need  a  traffic  manager  in  Chicago 
to  tell  them  how  to  route  a  car  of  paper  from  the  mills  to  their  cus- 
tomers? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  situation  in  part  grew  out  of  these  conditions: 
Many  of  the  mills  whom  I  now  represent  were  formerly  constituent 
members  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  which  was  in  existence  for 
upward  of  six  years,  I  believe.  During  that  time  the  General  Paper 
Company  had  a  traffic  manager,  and  during  the  last  two  years  of  its 
existence  I  occupied  that  position.  During  the  time  that  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  was  in  existence  all  of  the  freight  matters — 
traffic  matters — were  handled  by  the  General  Paper  Company,  and 
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not  by  the  mills.  That  is  to  say,  all  arrangements  with  railroads  of 
any  character  or  kind  were  made  by  the  General  Paper  Company: 
all  the  negotiations  with  railroads  were  conducted  by  the  General 
Paper  Company;  and  that  condition  existed  over  a  period  of  at  least 
six  years,  during  the  time  that  the  General  Paper  Company  was  in 
existence.  Consequently  during  that  time  the  mills,  not  being  in 
touch  with  the  railroads  or  traffic  matters,  grew  to  know  practically 
nothing  about  them,  they  haying  had  from  day  to  day  their  rates 
and  routes  on  each  order  sent  to  them  by  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany. Hence,  when  the  General  Paper  Company  suddenly  went 
out  of  business  the  mills  were  practically  without  any  information 
concerning  railroad  transportation  matters. 

The  Chairman.  During  those  six  years  that  the  General  Paper 
Company  was  in  existence,  as  we  all  know,  it  was  not  an  infrequent 
practice,  especially  the  earlier  part  of  that  time,  for  one  shipper  to 
obtain  a  different  rate  from  another  shipper,  but  that  has  not  been 
the  case,  has  it,  since  the  General  Papier  Company  was  dissolved? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir;  nor  at  any  time,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  granting  of  rebates  was  as  common  as  black- 
birds in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  the  general  traffic  manager  of  a  com- 
pany and  did  not  know  how  to  get  a  rebate,  you  would  be  a  surprise 
to  me. 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Then  I  must  be  a  "surprise"  to  you.  The  General 
Paper  Company  while  I  was  there  and  while  my  predecessor  was 
there  never  accepted  any  rebates.  I  know  that  because  I  am  in  a 
position  to  make  that  statement  very  positively. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  occupied  the  position  after  the 
passage  of  the  Elkins  bill,  when  the  rebates  quite  generally  ceased. 
That  was  in  February  or  March,  1903,  as  I  recollect.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  very  great  difficulty  there  is  about  routing  cars  for  the 
paper  mills  1 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  There  is  no  great  difficulty;  that  is,  if  one  under- 
stands it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule,  the  freight  is  not  shipped  a  great  dis- 
tance) 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Not  as  a  rule,  but  at  the  same  time  our  shipments 
are  made  to  practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Chairman.  Your  incoming  freight  amounts  to  about  1,100,000 
tons  a  year? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  outgoing  freight  amounts  to  about 
400,000  tons? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bulk  of  the  incoming  freight  t 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  shipped  a  short  distance) 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No — I  can  not  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  was  shipped  to  these  mills 
from  Canada  in  1907? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  About  50,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Hurlbut*  I  think  one  concern  purchased  that  much* 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  all? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  think  the  50,000  cords  were  purchased,  but  it 
was  not  all  shipped.  After  something  like  40,000  cords  had  been 
shipped  the  remainder  of  the  contract,  I  understand,  was  canceled. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  shipped  from  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  From  points  on  the  Intercolonial  road,  east  of 
Quebec,  in  the  vicinity  or  St.  Pierre  and  Montmagny. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  About  1,200  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  freight  rate  ranged  from  21  to  22  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  a  cord  of  wood? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  These  cords  weighed  about  3,500  pounds,  $7.35 
per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  other  pulp  wood  is  from  near  by? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  A  great  deal  of  the  remainder  came  from  Minnesota 
and  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  some  from  the  northern  part  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  about  the  average  freight 
rate  on  it? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  average  freight  rate  on  the  Wisconsin  and 
peninsula  of  Michigan  wood  would  be  7  i  or  8  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  reports  in  referenoe  to  this  freight? 
Any  annual  reports  to  anyone? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  have  only  had  to  make  one  report  so  far,  because 
the  bureau  has  been  in  effect  a  little  over  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Who  audits  your  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No  one. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  seem  very  businesslike,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  might  explain  that  by  saying  this,  that  the  salary 
I  receive  includes  mv  office  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Who  contributes  to  the  salary? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  mills  which  are  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  organization  of  the  traffic  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand,  but  I  can  send  you  one 
of  my  letter  heads,  which  will  show  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  any  information  here? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir.  I  came  away  rather  hurriedly  and  neg- 
lected bringing  it.  I  will  say  that  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  a  few 
days  ago  on  one  of  my  letter  heads,  and  if  that  letter  has  been  received 
it  will  give  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  letter  is  in  the  record 
or  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  freight  is  all  shipped  from  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir.  My  headquarters  are  in  Chicago  for  the 
reason  that  most  of  the  headquarters  of  the  western  railroads  are 
at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  no  reports  to  the  mills  constituting 
your  association,  no  stated  reports? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
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The  Chairman.  To  whom  is  that  report  made? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  To  an  executive  committee  composed  of  three 
members. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  theyl 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Their  names) 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Of  where? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  6i  what  company? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company.  Mr. 
M.  H.  Bellew,  of  the  Kenosha  Paper  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and 
Mr.  L.  M.  Alexander,  of  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company, 
Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  statistical  reports  to  this  committee 
except  in  your  annual  report? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  nor  did  I  do  so  in  the  annual 
report.  It  was  just  a  report  of  a  general  character  as  to  the  more 
important  matters  that  had  been  handled  by  me  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  report  to  the  committee  or  to  the  members 
of  the  association  or  to  anyone  else  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  freight  received  or  shipped  to  and  from  any  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  make  some  reports  of  outbound  shipments  of 
paper  only,  but  none  of  inbound  shipments  of  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  are  those  reports  made? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Those  reports  are  made  to  the  16  mills  that  are 
interested  in  the  Scripps-McRae  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  do  those  reports  show? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  They  show  the  quantity  of  paper  shipped  during 
the  preceding  month  to  the  Scripps-McRae  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  information  furnished  you  by  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir;  I  receive  copies  of  data  showing  the 
shipments. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  tabulate  that? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  show  to  each  mill  the  amount  which  each 
mill  has  shipped  during  the  preceding  month  on  the  Scripps-McRae 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  likewise  make  a  statement  of  those 
shipments  for  the  period  from  which  I  first  began  to  make  those 
reports. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  statements  show  any  other  thing  except 
in  relation  to  the  Scripps-McRae  purchases? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sit;  nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  snow  the  quantity  of  paper  sold  by 
the  mills  to  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir;  not  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  they  furnish  you  with  a  statement  as  to  their 
consignments  to  other  publishers? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir.  The  daily  reports  that  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  which  each  mill  sends  on  a  form,  show  the  shipments 
that  they  made  that  day  to  different  consignees,  the  car  number, 
date,  the  routing  of  each  car,  and  the  gross  weight! 
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The  Chairman.  Are  those  slips  furnished  you  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose to  aid  you  in  tracing  cars? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Not  solely,  but  solely  to  be  used  by  us  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  railroads.  In  my  capacity  as  representing  these  Wis- 
consin pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  interests  my  dealings  with  the 
railroads  are  very  extensive,  and  in  the  eyes  of  railroad  people  I  am 
"a  big  shipper/'  as  they  term  it,  and  consequently  they  are  con- 
stantly soliciting  the  mills'  business  through  me.  I  naturally  desire 
to  keep  track  of  what  is  done  by  the  mills  with  the  different  railroads, 
so  that  I  am  able  to  talk  with  the  railroads  as  to  what  we  are  doing 
for  them,  and  asking  sometimes  favors  in  return. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  receive  your  pay  on  a  percentage  basis  t 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  get  my  pay  in  a  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  percentage  basis.  Is  it  a  sum  fixed  in 
advance  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir;  I  get  a  fixed  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  contributed  to  by  the  mill  owners,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  output,  on  a  fixed  basis? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  It  is  contributed  to  by  the  mills  on  a  basis  of  per- 
centage that  is  arrived  at  by  the  tonnage  that  they  handle  in  and 
out  bound. 

The  Chairman.  Both  in  and  out  bound  f 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  percentage! 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  It  was  fixed  for  one  year  when  the  organization 
was  first  started,  and  it  was  discussed  and  readjusted  at  the  end  of 
the  first  fiscal  year.    A  new  fiscal  year  began  March  1, 1908. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  compensation  ¥ 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year,  not  including  rent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  get  a  rent  allowance  in  addition  to  that! 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  furnish  your  own  clerical  force) 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  four  or  five  mills  for  which  you  are 
not  the  traffic  manager? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  the  Falls  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  the  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  any  of  them  component  parte  of  the  General 
Paper  Company  1 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir ;  all  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  declined  to 
retain  you  as  general  traffic  manager,  as  had  been  the  practice  when 
the  General  Paper  Company  was  operating? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  Wausau 
and  the  Falls  companies;  they  never  gave  any  reason.  The  Rhine- 
lander  people  wished  to  have  it  demonstrated  first  that  it  would  pay 
them  to  join  the  association  before  they  did  so,  but  frequently  their 
manager  has  stated  to  me  that  in  all  probability  they  would  take 
membership. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  association  do  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  freight  traffic  bureau. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  organized  1 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  organization  commenced  operations  the  1st  of 
March,  1907. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Has  it  any  other  functions  besides  that  of  author- 
izing you  to  take  charge  of  its  traffic) 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  any  by-laws  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  can  say  it  has  not.  I  never  have  seen  any,  and  I 
have  attended  all  the  meetings  at  which  any  such  matter  would  have 
been  discussed,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  discussed  at  those  meetings  other 
than  matters  relevant  to  the  control  of  traffic  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  often  have  those  meetings  been  heldt 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  There  have  been  two  meeting— that  is,  one  immedi- 
ately preceding  my  appointment  and  one  held  in  January,  this  year, 
which  was  the  annual  meeting.  The  plan  has  been  for  the  executive 
committee  of  three,  which  I  referred  to,  to  meet  with  me  once  a  month, 
in  order  to  talk  over  the  general  situation  as  regards  traffic  matters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  considered  at  those  meetings? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Purely  traffic  matters.  I  could  give  you  a  few 
illustrations,  if  you  wish? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Please. 

Mr.  Hublbut.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  traffic  bureau  was 
formed,  I  believe,  was  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  obtain 
better  freight  rates  on  pulp  wood.  The  mill  representatives  and  my- 
self met  a  good  many  times  on  that  subject  last  summer  and  in  the 
early  fall,  and  it  was  considered  important  enough  for  us  to  take  up 
the  case  with  the  Wisconsin  railroad  commission,  which  we  did,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  some  relief  through  them.  We  have  also  dis- 
cussed at  the  meetings  matters  of  specific  freight  rates — that  is,  for 
example,  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  recently  to 
make  some  advance  in  our  freight  rates  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  the 
Middle  States,  and  likewise  the  West.  We  have  also  discussed  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  car-service  rules,  storage  rules,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  traffic  matters  generally,  and  likewise  they  have  taken  up  at 
different  times  specific  instances  of  traffic  affairs.  I  mean,  for  exam- 
ple, the  freight  rate  from  and  to  a  point  on  a  given  article. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  some  agreement  under  which  you 
are  employed? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  agreement  in  writing? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir;  none  whatever.  I  was  asked  when  first 
employed  to  draw  up  a  contract,  which  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Who  asked  you  to  draw  up  the  contract? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  It  was  suggested  that  the  contract  be  drawn  at  the 
time  when  my  services  were  engaged;  that  was  along  in  February, 
1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  you  will  get  paid  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  have  faith  in  the  gentlemen  I  am  dealing  with. 
If  they  do  not  care  to  carry  out  the  agreement  I  do  not  think  a  con- 
tract would  force  them  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  agreement  with  them  individually? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir;  the  executive  committee  of  three  repre- 
sents all  the  mills  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  they  made  the  trade 
with  me  and  told  me  what  my  salary  would  be. 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  they  represent  the  par- 
ticular mills;  have  they  some  agreement  or  association? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  That  I  can  not  say  any  more  than  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mills  got  together  and  appointed  their  executive 
committee  to  handle  traffic  matters  and  the  matter  of  my  salary,  for 
example. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  know  about  what  they  are  to  handle  is 
what  you  have  acquired  from  them  and  that  would  be  in  relation  to 
your  business?     Have  you  attended  any  of  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir;  I  attended  the  meeting  m  January  at 
Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  Did  "you  attend  the  meeting  at  which  you  were 
first  engaged? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  an  agreement  at  that  meeting  that 
they  would  employ  you? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  an  agreement  of  an  association  or  an 
agreement  of  individuals  with  you? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  It  was  an  agreement  of  an  association. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  by-laws  of  their  association? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  officers? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  At  the  beginning  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith,  president;  Mr.  C.  A.  Babcock, 
treasurer;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers  now  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  present  officers  are  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith,  president; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Babcock,  vice-president;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  render  bills  for  your  services? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  To  Mr.  Thomas,  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  attend  to  the  duty  of  collecting  the  money 
from  the  respective  mills? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir;  nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  render  the  bills  from  month  to  month? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  will  correct  that.  I  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so.  He  has  been  very  prompt  on  the  1st, 
2d,  or  3d  of  each  month  to  send  me  a  check. 

The  Chairman.  He  sends  you  a  check  once  a  month? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir;  without  rendering  any  bill. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  give  him  any  receipt  or  voucher? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  write  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his 
letter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  check  just  an  ordinary  check  of  Mr.  Bab- 
cock's? 

Mr.  Hurlbut*  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  man  who  sends  me  the  check. 
Of  late  he  has  been  sending  me  drafts!  most  always  a  draft  on  Chi- 
cago or  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  Before  that  did  he  send  you  his  check? 
s  Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  believe  he  did.  That  was  changed  during  the 
time  that  money  got  so  tifrht  a  few  months  ago,  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  draw  a  draft  on  Chicago  rather  than  a  check  on  Appleton, 
so  as  to  keep  the  money  uj>  there  and  take  it  out  of  Chicago.  They 
wanted  to  keep  the  money  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  wanted  to  get  even  with  the  Chicago  banks 
who  were  holding  their  funds  I 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  That  was  it 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  any  interregnum  between  the  time  the 
General  Paper  Company  was  dissolved  and  the  time  that  you  under- 
took these  duties  for  tms  association  f 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir.  The  General  Paper  Company  was  dis- 
solved, stopped  doing  new  business,  in  May,  1906.  I  continued, 
however,  working  for  the^  General  Paper  Company  until  the  Ist^  of 
December — that  is,  assisting  in  winding  up  its  old  affairs,  of  which 
there  were  a  good  many,  as  you  can  imagine,  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  their  business.  a  I  then  went  to  St.  Louis  as  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  roads,  and  the  mill  people 
made  me  a  proposition  to  come  back  and  work  for  them  as  traffic 
manager,  ana  I  accepted  the  offer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wnen  was  that? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  It  was  the  1st  of  March,  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  statements  that  are  furnished  by  the  mills  con- 
cerning the  dispatch  of  paper  to  other  than  the  Scripps-McBae  pub- 
lishers, do  you  make  any  summary  of  those! 

Mr.  Hjjrlbut.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  they  disclosed  to  the  executive  committee  in  any 
manner? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  becomes  of  them  after  receipt? 
m  Mr.  Hurlbut.  We  keep  them  in  the  office  for  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  being  of  no  value,  except  as  I  have  stated,  we  throw  them 
away.  We  would  not  make  a  report  to  the  executive  committee  nor 
to  any  one  of  the  mills  for  the  reason  that  each  one  of  those  slips  rep- 
resents the  business  of  an  individual  mill,  and  without  ever  having 
received  any  orders  from  the  executive  committee  or  any  other  source 
I  would  consider  that  I  had  no  right  to  let  one  mill  know  what  another 
mill  was  doing  in  the  way  of  business.  * 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  they  ever  been  examined  and  inspected  by 
anv  of  the  mills  belonging  to  the  association?  ^ 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  have  been  under  your  control! 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  economies,  if  any,  result  from  your  acting  as 
traffic  manager  for  these  mills  rather  than  if  they  performed  that  work 


Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  theory  of  having  a  traffic  manager  representing 
a  lot  of  individual  interests  is  that  by  so  doing  the  traffic  manager 
represents,  in  dealing  with  the  transportation  lines,  all  of  the  ton- 
nage that  the  combined  interests  ship,  and  consequently  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  can  get  much  better  results  in  tnat  way  than  by 
each  mill  dealing  with  the  railroads  individually.  %  In  the  case  that 
I  mentioned  some  time  ago,  where  we  took  up  with  the  Wisconsin 
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railroad  commission  the  matter  of  rates  on  pulp  wood,  I  was  informed 
by  them,  after  the  new  rates  had  been  issued  by  the  commission, 
that  from  their  statistics  showing  the  movement  of  freight  for  a 
year  the  reduced  rates  which  they  gave  us  would  amount  to  upward 
of  $200,000  on  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  an  expert  in  traffic  matters,  do  you  believe  that 
there  are  greater  economies  resulting  to  the  association  than  what 
is  paid  out  for  your  salary,  after  making  allowance  for  charges  each 
individual  mill  would  have  to  bear  in  case  they  did  not  have  a  joint 
manager) 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes.  sir;  I  certainly  do.  The  case  I  just  cited  of 
pulp  wood  is  one  of  tnem. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  that  case,  of  course,  any  individual  shipper  could 
have  drafted  his  petition  and  presented  it? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  rrecisely.  When  the  entire  pulp  and  paper  industry 
of  the  State  went  to  the  commission,  as  it  did  through  me,  and  pre- 
sented its  case,  it  naturally  received  possibly  a  little  more  consideration 
than  one  individual  might.     I  mean  it  would  have  greater  weight. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  will  ask  you  whether  any  economies  in  manage- 
ment have  resulted  from  one  person  taking  charge  of  all  the  traffic 
business  rather  than  having  the  interests  looked  after  by  the  respec- 
tive mills? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  A  transportation 
man  who  has  not  had  considerable  experience  can  be  of  very  little 
value  to  any  shipper.  He  must  necessarily  be  a  man  of  experience 
in  order  to  know  now  to  do  things,  when  to  do  them,  and  witn  whom 
to  do  them  to  accomplish  results. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  who  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  right.  A  man  of  that  kind  can 
not  be  engaged  for  a  small  salary. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  impression  you  wish  to  convey  is  that  they  are 
experts  and  rather  hard  to  obtain,  and  individual  mills  would  not  be 
likely  to  employ  a  high  salaried  man  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir.  Further  than  that,  for  example,  if  each 
mill  had  a  traffic  man  or  several  groups  of  mills  each  had  a  traffic 
man  it  would  be  necessary  very  frequently  for  those  traffic  men  to 
get  together,  and  traffic  men  in  that  regard  are  a  good  deal  like 
attorneys — tney  very  seldom  agree. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  freight  rates  from  th$ 
Canadian  supply  fields  to  the  Wisconsin  mills  have  increased  in  the 
last  few  years  f 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  They  have  not  been  increased.  There  is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  now,  and  there  has  been  for  the  past  year,  to  increase 
the  rates.    They  have  not  yet  been  increased. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  is  the  pulp  wood  shipped  from  the  fields  near 
Quebec  to  the  Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  By  rail,  the  bulk;  a  comparatively  small  part  is 
shipped  via  the  Quebec  Central  Railroad  and  by  boat  down  the  river 
to  Green  Bay  ana  one  or  two  other  points. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  of  the  year  is  that  shipped? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  In  the  late  spring  and  summer. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  your  last  statement  of  the 
Scrip  ps-McRae  business  1 
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Mr.  Hxtblbut.  Shortly  after  the  1st  of  the  present  month.  I 
render  it  a  few  days  after  the  1st  of  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  made  every  month) 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason  is  that  made? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  That  is  made  by  reason  of  a  requirement  that  is 
shown  in  the  contract  that  was  filed  by  Mr.  McNair.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  explain  that? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  do  it  very  briefly.  We  may  never 
have  time  to  look  at  the  contract. 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  original  contract  of  the  Scripps-McRae  people 
calls  for  a  maximum  quantity  of  125  tons  a  day.  Their  actual  ship- 
ments amount  to  about  100  tons  a  day.  In  making  the  new  con- 
tracts— that  is,  those  which  became  effective  February  10,  this  year — 
they  reserved  the  right  to  call  for  that  25  tons  per  day,  the  difference 
between  what  they  nave  been  actually  shipping  on  the  average  and 
the  maximum  daily  quantity  that  the  original  contract  called  for. 
The  new  contracts  also  are  made  on  the  basis  of  each  mill  shipping 
to  each  specific  customer  a  quantity  that  approximated  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  same  mill  under  the  original  contract  which  was  made 
during  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Paper  'Company.  The  statis- 
tics which  I  render  are  for  the  purpose  of  showing  each  mill  what 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time  on  those  Scripps-McRae 
oontracts — that  is,  in  the  way  of  shipments — the  idea  being  that  in 
the  event  the  Scripps-McRae  people  call  for  any  part  of  that  25  tons 
per  day,  which  is  designated  as  the  surplus  in  the  contracts.  I  am  to 
tell  which  mill  shall  make  a  shipment  so  that  the  total  shipments 
by  that  mill  will  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  total  shipments 
contemplated  by  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  more  is  asked  for  than  called 
for  by  the  individual  contracts  you  are  to  apportion  the  surplus  t 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  accordance  with  the  original  contract  I 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir;  in  accordance  with  the  original  contract. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  serving  all  the  mills  that  you  did  when  con- 
nected with  the  General  Paper  Company) 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  all  the  news-print  mills  1 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rhinelander,  that  I 
mentioned,  also  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  the  Hennepin  Com- 
pany, and  the  Itasca  Paper  Company  of  Minnesota,  which  are  not 
members  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Sues.  You  represent  all  the  rest  that  were  in  the  General 
Paper  Company! 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  General  Paper  Company  had  other  than  news-print 
mills;  you  do  not  represent  them? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  Yes,  sir;  my  recollection  is  that  I  represent  35  or 
38  mills.  They  make  all  kinds  of  paper,  news-print  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  etc.  I  do  not  represent  the  Marinette  and  Menominee  mill, 
which,  however,  was  never  a  member  of  the  General  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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STATEMENT  OP  MB.  L.  M.  ALEXANDER,  OP  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name  and  your  occupation! 

Mr.  Alexander.  L.  M.  Alexander,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  four  mills,  the  John  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Port  Edwards,  Wis.;  the  Centralis 
Water  and  Power  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.;  the  Kenosha  Paper 
Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  the  Port  Edwards  Fiber  Company  at 
Port  Edwards,  Wis.  I  am  an  officer  and  director  in  each  of  those 
four  companies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  to 
this  committee  before  the  committee  begins  to  question  you,  on  any 
matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  investigation) 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  special  statentent;  Mr. 
Stafford,  except  to  say  that  I  am  not  very  well  supplied  with  statistics 
or  figures  connected  with  these  mills.  I  am  a  delegate  to  the  general 
conference  now  in  session  at  Baltimore,  which  lasts  during  the  month 
of  May,  and  I  had  prepared  some  figures  on  two  of  the  mills  on  the 
percentage  basis  of  our  cost,  and  learning  from  the  records  that  have 
been  furnished  me  that  the  committee  desired  additional  figures,  I 
have  secured  them  on  only  one  of  the  mills,  which  I  think  would  be  of 
interest  in  this  respect.  It  has  reference  to  the  John  Edwards  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  of  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  a  mill  which  is  what  may 
be  termed  a  modern  mill,  with  two  machines,  rated  at  about  40  tons  a 
day  of  ground-wood  pulp  and  50  tons  a  day  of  finished  news-print 

Eaper.  The  mill  is  built,  or  was  built,  at  the  time  as  well  as  we  knew 
ow,  being  of  solid  brick  and  stone  and  concrete  construction.  There 
are  two  machines  that  will  average  about  450  to  475  feet  per  minute. 
We  make  news  paper  entirely  and  have  ever  since  the  mill  started. 

From  the  year  1899  until  the  year  1907,  inclusive,  we  have  employed 
exactly  the  same  method  in  making,  up  our  statements,  and  can  give 
the  cost  of  our  paper  mill,  the  net  cost  of  making  paper  at  the  mill, 
and  the  net  cost  that  we  have  received  for  the  paper  at  the  mill.  I 
think  my  name  has  been  referred  to  once  or  twice  in  connection 
with  some  matters  in  the  record  which  I  can  not  refer  to,  as  I  have 
read  it  but  very  little,  but  I  take  it  that  this  committee  is  desirous 
of  getting  at  the  facts  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  through  information 
which  would  be  best  brought  out,  in  my  judgment,  t>y  categorical 
procedure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  mill  erected  I 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  1896. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  width  of  the  paper  that  the  machines 
run  off? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Ninety-six  inches  on  our  smaller  machine  and  108 
inches  on  the  larger  machine. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  the  two-tour  system  in  effect  1 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  hours  are  the  men  employed  on  the 
day  and  night  shifts  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Sixty-six  and  78. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  alternate  on  the  shifts— one  week  they  work 
66  hours  and  the  next  week  78  hours  I 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  tables  showing  the  wages  paid  to 
the  men  in  the  paper  mills  and  the  wood-pulp  mills) 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  compared  by  years? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  leave  those  tables  so  that  they  can  be 
inserted  in  the  record  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  generally  what  percentage  of  increase 
there  has  been  in  wages  in  your  mill  during  the  past  ten  years  f  Have 
you  a  table  showing  those  figures? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir.  The  percentage  of  labor  cost  is  45.91 
per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Over  what  year. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Over  the  year  1899. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  before  you  a  number  of  tables  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  read  off  the  titles  so  we  can  gain  some  information  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Alexander.  "Comparative  statements  showing  variations 
and  increase  in  cost  and  net  returns.  Ground  wood  ana  paper  mills 
of  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Port  Edwards,  Wis." 

"Based  on  year  1899  as  being  100  per  cent. 

"Sheet  1.  Variation  in  cost  of  pulp  wood." 

"  Sheet  2.  Variation  in  cost  of  making  pulp." 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  shown  on  those  sheets! 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

"Sheet  3.  Variation  in  cost  of  labor." 

"  Sheet  4.  Variation  in  cost  of  raw  material,  paper  xnill.,f 

Mr.  Stafford.  Those  tables  you  will  insert  m  the  record  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Upon  what  are  those  figures  based? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Based  on  the  records  taken  from  the  books  in  our 
office. 

(The  statements  submitted  by  Mr.  Alexander  follow:) 

JOHN  bdwardb  manufacturing  company. 
Variation  in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood,  using  the  year  1899  at  (he  basis* 


Peroent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 111.41 

1901 121.66 

1902 120.94 

1903 140.68 


POT  oast. 

1904 /  161.21 

1905 167.68 

1906 166.60 

1907 180.88 


Variation  in  cost  of  making  ground  pulp  wood,  taking  the  year  1899  as  the  basis. 


Percent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 109.65 

1901 110.89 

1902 109.65 

1903 122.49 


Percent. 

1904 141.34 

1906 144.81 

1906 145.81 

1907 161.52 


Variation  in  labor  costs,  using  the  year  1899  as  the  basis. 


Per  cent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 100.83 

1901 107.71 

1902 113.08 

1903 123.29 


Peroent. 

1904 123.49 

1905 123.49 

1906 123.49 

1907 145.91 
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Variation  in  tfo  oof  t  of  raw  material  in  the  paper  mill,  using  the  year  1899  as  the  beets* 

Percent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 114.66 

1901 104.47 

1902 103.66 

1903 105.62 


1904 127.27 

1906 127.27 

1906 128.37 

1907 1S9.11 


Variation  in  the  cost  of  making  news-print  paper,  taking  the  year  1899  at  As  basis. 


Per  cent* 

1899 100.00 

1900 108.00 

1901 99.33 

1902 102.13 

1903 i..  104.34 


PeromL 
1904 122.04 

1906 12a  68 

1906 12a  50 

1907 12L12 


Variation  in  price  of  paper  net,  /.  o.  b.  mitt,  taking  the  year  1899  as  the  basis. 


Per  cent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 117.13 

1901 108.03 

1902 112.84 

1903 118.43 


Per  oent. 

1904 120.73 

1905 110.43 

1906 104.99 

1907 11LQ6 


JOHN  BDWABD8  MAKUFAGTUBINO  COMPANY. 

Statement  showing  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  manufactured  since  1899% 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Per  ton. 
.  13.26 
.  3.00 
.  3.22 
.  3.28 
.    3.32 


1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 


ftf  too. 
.  $3.12 
.  3.12 
.  3.26 
.    3.88 


Statement  showing  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  pulp  manufactured  sines  1899. 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Per  ton. 

.  $1.61 
.  1.89 
.  1.74 
.  1.69 
.     1.73 


Per  ton. 

1904 $1.86 

1905 1.93 

1906 1.89 

1907 1.87 


Statement  showing  cost  of  repairs  per  ton  of  paper  manufactured  since  1899. 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


0.686 
.740 

.874 
1.048 
1.492 


1904 1.278 

1906 982 

1906 1.384 

1907 1.046 


Statement  showing  pulp  wood  used  and  price  per  cord  at  mill. 


Year. 


1800 
1900 
1901 
1002 
1903 


Wood 
need. 


Oordt. 

ft,  29* 

8,285 

11,830 

11,661 

10,961 


Price 
peroord. 


*49 
7.28 
7.96 
7.77 
8.44 


Year. 


1904, 
1906. 
1908. 
1907. 


Wood 
used. 


Cord*. 

11,830 

12,861 

8,210 

11,410 


Price 
peroord. 


80.14 
9.00 
9.44 

10.84 
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Comparative  statement  of  paper  made  and  finished. 


Number  of  days  ran. ...... 

Average  honn  per  day 

Paper  made 

Paper  finished 

Waste 

Average  made  per  day 

Paper  shipped 

Beaters  dropped 

Finished  paper  per  beater. . 

Sulphite  used 

Per  cent  for  finished  paper. 

Net  cost 

Net  selling  price  t  o.  b.  mill 

j  ■■       ■■■■■-       ■  ■  - 


MHW. 


306* 

21.2 

21,928,637 

21,157,806 

770,641 

71,800 

21,059,996 

20,763 

1,020 

4,045.237 

19.1 

L4075 

L7606 


1900. 


21. 

23,300,302 

22,874,170 

426,132 

80,764 

22,910,103 

21,242 

1,077 

4,000,312 

1.5843 
210620 


1901. 


3114 
21.1 


24,038,503 

23,343,597 

094,906 

77,170 

23,420,657 

23,078 

1,011 

4,704,683 

1.4674 
1.9020 


1902. 


3091 

21  2 

25,047,050 

24,624,917 

422,133 

80,930 

24,639,917 

24,461 

1,007 

6,221,020 

1.4909 
1.9866 


1903. 


2871 
20.7 


20. 

24,227,329 

23,713,338 

613,991 

84,270 

23,596,166 

22,992 

1,031 

5,353,903 

224 

1.5400 

2.0851 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


Number  of  days  nm 

Average  hoars  per  day 

Paper  made 

Paper  finished 

Waste 

Average  made  per  day 

Paper  shipped 

Beaters  dropped 

Finished  paper  per  beater. .. 

Sulphite  used 

Per  cent  for  finished  paper. . 

Net  cost 

Net  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mill. 


300 

21.2 

26,011,637 

26,918,860 

92,787 

86,396 

26,918,850 

26,310 

1,024 

5,514,065 

21J 

1.8009 

2.1255 


290 

21.4 

24,702,934 

24,797,442 

094,508 

85,510 

24,334,442 

24,173 

1,022 

6,479,666 

22 

1.8484 

1.9442 


288 

21.87 

27,292,660 

27,330,020 

<s37,360 

94,895 

27,227,580 

26,313 

1,046 

6,734,498 

20.9 

1.7934 

1.8483 


21.41 

29,420,000 

28,889,094 

531,566 

93,341 

28,821,773 

20,025 

1,442 

7,212,069 

24.9 

1.9447 

1.9952 


a  Gain. 

Cost  to  make  1  ton  paper,  1899 928.16 

Cost  to  make  1  ton  paper,  1907 38  90 

Net  Increase 10.75 

Made  op  as  follows: 

Ground  wood 6.45 

Sulphite 2.93 


iipnn 
Labor..., 
Repairs.. 
All  other. 


.81 
.36 
.20 


10.75 


Net  price  received  for  ton  of  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill,  1899 35.21 

Net  price  received  for  ton  of  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill,  1907 39.91 


Loss  per  ton,  profit 6.05 

Loss  per  ton,  price 6.05 

Cost  of  waving  paper  as  above  does  not  include  any  charge  for  depreciation  on  plant  nor  interest  on 
investment. 

Changes  in  wages  paid  for  different  classes  of  labor,  1899  to  1901 \  inclusive. 


Time. 

1809. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Per  month 

Per  day  of  12 

hours. 

■  •  •  •  «Uw  •  •  •  ••  •  m  m 

do 

sea  oo 

L76 

1.50 

3.60 

LfiO 

2.26 

L374 

L37j 

1.25 

96a  00 

L76 

LfiO 

3.50 

1.75 

2.50 

L37J 

L374 

L37j 

966.00 
1.76 

L62J 

3.50 

L75 

2.60 
1.37* 

970.00 
L75 

1.624 

8.76 

1.76 

2.75 

L50 

975.00 
L85 

L75 

3.75 

2.00 

2.75 

L624 

1.02J 

LfiO 

976.00 
2.00 

L75 

3.75 

2.00 

2.76 

1.624 

1.02} 

LfiO 

975.00 
2.00 

L75 

3.76 

2.40 

2.76 

L624 

L62| 

LfiO 

975.00 
2.00 

2.00 

3.75 

2.40 

2.75 

L62* 

L62J 

LfiO 

990.00 

Machine  tendei 

Back  tender 

2.26 

2.26 
3.75 
2.40 

B^attr  fmginiwr. ..... 

do 

2.76 

Beater  men 

do 

L80 

L374 
L37J 

L60 
L37* 

L80 
L70 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Where  do  yon  obtain  your  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  use  only  spruce,  practically  all  spruce,  and 
we  obtain  it  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  tables  you  have  just  submitted,  is  there 
an  item  showing  an  increase  in  freight  rates,  if  any,  in  the  chaige  on 
pulp  wood! 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  such  increase  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  I  think  Aot.  There  has  been  a  slight 
increase  caused  by  the  difference  in  weight  per  cord  of  wood.  That 
is  to  say,  up  to  the  time  that  we  appeared  before  the  Wisconsin 
railroad  commission  all  pulp  wood  was  delivered  to  us  on  the  basis 
of  so  many  pounds  per  cord,  and  that  basis  was  raised  from  4,000  to 
4,200  pounds  per  cord  of  spruce  wood.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  what 
year.  I  have  not  been  at  the  mill  for  nearly  six  years  until  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  table  gives  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  and  shows 
the  price  that  you  paid  for  the  wood  during  the  last  several  years) 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  rather,  shows  the  increase  in  per  cent? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Both;  there  are  two  sheets. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  purchased  wood  from  Canada  for 
any  of  your  mills,  so  far  as  you  know! 

Mr.  Alexander.  As  far  as  I  know  I  do  not  think  so,  and  yet  we 
might  have  purchased  some.  I  think  we  did  have  a  contract  with 
Frank  Perry  where  we  got  some  wood  from  Canada,  a  comparatively 
small  amount. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  own  any  of  the  wood  supply  from  which 
you  use  wood  in  the  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  m  America. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  manufacture  your  own  sulphite? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir.  I  am  interested  in  the  Port  Edwards 
Fiber  Company,  which  does  manufacture  sulphite. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  figures  that  you  have  given  us  are  of  the 
John  Edwards  Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir;  where  we  buy  all  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  companies  were  members  of  the  General 
Pkper  Company  during  the  time  of  its  existence  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  All  but  the  Port  Edwards  Fiber  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  the  decree  of  the  court  dissolving  that  cor- 
poration have  you  or  any  of  the  mills  acted  together  in  controlling 
the  output  or  raising  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  heard  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
the  traffic  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  ana  Paper  Association  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  tne  association  any  other  functions  or  does  it 
exercise  any  other  authority  than  what  he  described? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prices  of  paper  in  the 
market  at  present? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  very  well.  I  am  not  at  the  mill  very  much 
and  employ  salesmen.  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  market  price 
of  paper. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  supply  of  paper  at  any  of  your  mills  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  question.  Do 
you  mean  the  supply  ordered  for  paper? 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  related  more  particularly  as  to  the 
reserve  stock,  if  any,  you  had  to  meet  orders. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  very  little  reserve  stock  at  any  of  the 
mills  except  the  Kenosha  Paper  Company.  We  have  3,000  tons  run 
ahead  at  that  mill,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  any  of  the  mills  in  which  you  are  interested 
been  curtailing  its  output  during  the  past  three  or  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  anyone  present  at  the  meeting  here  who  is  con- 
nected with  your  mills  who  can  give  testimony  as  to  the  price  of 
paper  or  quantity  of  paper  during  the  past  several  months  t 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  ear;  no  one  but  myself. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  market  price  of  paper 
during  the  past  several  months  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  Only  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  state  whether  the  prices  are  as  high  as 
they  were  and  what  tendency  there  is  in  the  market  to-day,  so  far 
as  you  know) 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  tendency,  I  think,  is  to  a  softening  of  the 
price  or  a  loweringof  the  price. 

Mr.  Stafford,  what  is  that  due  to,  a  decline  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think,  Mr.  Stafford,  that  is  due  in  the  news-print 
market,  and  that  would  probably  include  the  wrapping-paper  market; 
but  in  the  news-print  market,  I  judge  from  the  little  I  nave  seen  in  the 
records  here  in  connection  with  the  newspapers  which  are  the  principal 
consumers,  that  they  have  curtailed  their  product  in  every  possible 
way,  either  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  sheet  which  they  make  or  the 
number  of  pages  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  publishing,  and 
it  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  demand  for  news  consumption,  I 
presume,  for  financial  reasons.  The  manila  or  wrapping  paper  has 
been  curtailed  in  consumption  on  account  of  people  not  tmying  as 
freely  and  wrapping  up  goods. 

1    Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  price  has  correspondingly  gone  down 
because  the  demand  is  not  so  great! 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  price  has  had  a  tendency  to  soften,  to  see  if 
the  conditons  could  be  met. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  at  the  present  time  or  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  General  Paper  Company  have  you  formed  any  agreement  or 
had  any  understanding  with  any  other  paper  company  to  maintain 
prices  or  curtail  output  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  the  secretary  of  the  General  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  was  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  after  the  decree  dissolving  the  injunction 
did  you  wind  up  your  connection  with  that  company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  am  still  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  General  Paper  Company* 

Mr.  Alexander.  Of  what  there  is  of  it;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  this  association  that  Mr.  Hurlbut 
spoke  of? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  officers  of  that  association? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  am  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do — what  duties  has  the  executive 
committee? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  say  that  they  do  not 
do  very  much.  They  leave  it  pretty  much  to  tne  traffic  manager. 
We  have  had  probably  three  or  four  meetings,  and  those  were  inci- 
dent to  discussing  ways  and  means  for  presenting  our  case  to  the 
Wisconsin  Railroad  Rate  Commission  in  reference  to  pulp  wood.  I 
do  not  recall  that  we  have  had  any  meeting  since  the  1st  of  March  of 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Who  proposed  first  that  there  be  a  traffic  manager 
for  the  mills  after  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  meeting  was  it  decided  to  have  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  at  the  meeting  some  time  in  February, 
1907,  held  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  The  General  Paper  Company  was  dissolved  by  the 
decree  in  May,  1906? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir;  not  dissolved  by  decree  at  that  time — 
we  ceased  doing  business  on  that  date.  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken;  it 
may  be  that  we  were  dissolved  by  decree. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  when  you  ceased  doing  business, 
but  my  recollection  is  that  the  decree  was  entered  at  that  time.  Be- 
tween that  time  and  January  l;  1907,  did  each  mill  look  after  its  own 
freight? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  a  general  way  I  think  it  did,  but  most  ques- 
tions were  referred  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  up  to  some  time  in  December  or 
thereabouts. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  remain  as  an  official  of  the  General  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  He  was  working  for  the  General  Paper  Company 
in  closing  up  a  good  many  of  its  affairs.  • 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  keep  him  as 
the  general  traffic  manager? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  was  an  interval 
of  three  or  four  months,  possibly  two  or  three  months,  when  the  mills 
attempted  to  do  their  own  work  and  when  Mr.  Hurlbut's  services 
w^re  dispensed  with.  It  was  apparent  to  a  good  many  of  the  manu- 
facturers that  such  services  were  very  necessary,  and  Mr.  Hurlbut  was 
then  sought  and  the  meeting  was  then  called  on  account  of  that.  That 
is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of  paper  fol- 
lowing the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company  by  the  decree? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  there  was  a  Weak  in  the  price  of  paper; 
not  a  very  sharp  break;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  our  records  would  probably  disclose 
that.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in 
the  price  of  paper  in  1906  over  what  it  was  in  1905,  especially  paper 
obtained  from  western  mills,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that.    Do 
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you  think  that  that  decline  had  anything  to  do  with  the  engagement 
of  Mr.  Hurlbut  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  price  of  paper  from  going 
down  any  further? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  it  had  no  reference  to  it  whatever,  in 
my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  the  paper  manufacturers  considerably 
exercised  about  the  decline  in  the  price  of  paper  and  the  enhancement 
in  the  cost  of  material? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  they  were;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  not  in  every  way  endeavoring  to 
change  that  condition  f 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  tried  very  hard  to  change  that  condition. 

The  Chairman.  At  those  meetings  where  it  was  determined  to 
employ  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  not  the  talk  about  maintaining  prices  also 
carried  on? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Alexander, 
that  Mr.  Hurlbut  has  no  duties  to  perform  except  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  care  of  the  traffic  coming  in  and  going  out  from  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  All  the  duties  he  performs,  to  my  knowledge,  are 
what  he  has  stated  here  on  the  stand.    He  has  no  other  duties. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  executive  committee,  of  which  you  are  a 
member,  no  duties  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the 
price  of  paper  or  the  output  of  the  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Alexander.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Sulphite  and  Fiber  Manufac- 
turers' Association  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  No  connection? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  GEOBGE  W.  MEAD,  GRANS  RAPIDS,  WIS. 

CThe  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  name  and  location. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  the  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  capacity  has  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  A  capacity  or  60  tons  a  day,  18,000  tons  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  horsepower! 

Mr.  Mead.  The  power  during  part  of  the  year  is  very  much  more 
than  at  other  times;  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  average  horsepower 
would  be  about  5,000.  At  times  it  is  as  much  as  9,000,  and  then  it  is 
as  low  as  3,000  or  4.000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  capacity  to  utilize  it  when  it  is 
9,000? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  the  capacity  (o  utilize  it  when  it  is  9,000. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  prepared? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  a  little  statement.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  be  of  any  particular  benefit  except  that  it  might  suggest  questions. 

75051— vol  8—00 IS 
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Ours  is  one  of  the  recently  constructed  mills  in  the  West.  We 
developed  a  water  power,  hitherto  undeveloped,  and  built  a  mechan- 
ical pulp  mill  and  a  news-print  paper  mill  in  the  year  1903,  beginning 
the  manufacture  of  product  in  June,  1904. 

We  have  a  total  investment  of  $1,500,000,  of  which  $1,350,000  is 
represented  by  our  mill  property  and  working  capital^  and  the  bal- 
ance, $150,000,  is  invested  in  spruce  timber  lands  m  Minnesota, 
approximately  20,000  acres. 

Our  capacity  per  year  is  about  16,000  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  and 
18,000  tons  or  print  paper.  We  do  not  manufacture  sulpnite,  but 
purchase  that  material  outside. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  our  investment  per  ton  of  paper  per 
day  is  $22,500,  exclusive  of  timber  lands,  and  as  we  have  not  a  sul- 
phite mill,  exclusive  of  that  feature. 

Former  statements  made  before  this  hearing  have  placed  $29,000 
as  &  reasonable  investment  per  ton  of  paper  per  day  for  a  mill,  includ- 
ing mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp,  of  which  $6,000  has  been  gjiven  as 
a  proper  figure  for  the  sulphite  feature,  so,  in  comparison  with  this 
statement,  our  investment  is  not  excessive. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  investment  1 

Mr.  Mead.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  that  is, 
$1,350,000  in  mill  property,  and  the  balance,  $150,000,  is  invested  in 
spruce  timber  lands  m  Minnesota.  We  make  18,000  tons  of  print 
paper  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  statements  of  $25,000  capital  per 
ton  per  day.  * 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  seen  the  statement  of  $29,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  is  a  misprint.  I  think  they  have 
run  uniformly  about  $25,000  or  less.    You  have  not  a  complete  plant? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  we  have  not  the  sulphite  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  runs  $25,000  without  a  complete  plant — 60 
tons  capacity? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  In  order  to  manufacture  paper  at  all  we  had 
to  develop  a  water  supply,  and  that  was  expensive.  It  is  worth  more 
than  one  would  put  in  water  power  probably  for  that  purpose  alone, 
but  it  is  a  little  town  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  people  ana  we  devel- 
oped it  for  this  purpose,  and  it  has  an  ulterior  purpose  in  the  future* 

We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  realize  a  reasonable  income  from  this 
investment,  and  in  addition  to  a  fair  income  due  allowance  should 
be  made  for  depreciation. 

The  New  York  Times,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Norris, 
pays  to  the  manufacturer  a  profit  of  $7.50  per  ton.  This  amount 
would  be  a  reasonable  profit  according  to  nis  testimony,  not  an 
extortion.  If  our  mill  could  earn  this  margin  of  profit  per  ton  based 
upon  a  total  of  18,000  tons  per  year,  it  would  amount  to  $135,000 
per  year,  or  exactly  10  per  cent  of  the  investment.  This  would  allow 
an  interest  or  dividend  to  the  owners  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  a 
depreciation  fund  of  4  per  cent,  which  in  tnis  case  would  be  $54,000, 
or  exactly  $3  per  ton.  which  is  not  too  much. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  cost  per  cord  of  pulp  wood  at  our 
mill,  the  cost  per  hundredweight  of  pulp  and  paper  at  our  mill,  the 
net  selling  price  per  hundredweight  at  the  mill,  and  the  profit  per 
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ton  realized;  it  covers  the  years  of  our  mill's  existence,  1904,  1905, 
1906,  and  1907,  and  the  first  four  months  of  1908: 


Year. 


Cost  of 

pulp  wood 

per  cord. 


1904 

1906 

1900 

1907 

January,  1908. 
February,  1908 
March,  1908... 
April,  1908.... 


19.60 
9.17 
a  996 
11.166 
11.08 
11.06 
11.06 
11.06 


Cost  of 

mechanical 
ulpper 
undred- 
welght. 


£ 


$0.7600 
.8130 
.7388 
.0140 


L0287 
.8796 
.8742 


Cost  of 
paper  per 
nundred- 

weight. 


$1,585 
1.601 
L664 
L803 
LOO 
1.995 

111 


Net  f.  o.  b. 
mill,  sell- 
ing price. 


U.03 

1.841 
2.132 
2.397 
2.347 
2.323 
2.893 


Profit. 


16.90 
6.86 
6.64 
6.68 
8.14 
7.04 
6.68 
6.66 


Our  Contracts  expiring  during  the  latter  half  of  1907  averaged  a 
net  price  to  us  at  the  mill  of  $36.71  a  ton,  or  $1.83  per  hundredweight. 
We  attempted  to  renew  these  expiring  contracts  at  a  price  of  $2.35 
at  mill,  less  a  cash  discount  of  3  per  cent.  Many  of  them  we  lost  to 
our  competitors,  but  we  succeeded  in  making  other  contracts  suffi- 
cient to  offset  our  losses,  and  our  average  price  on  existing  contracts 
to-day  is  $2.13,  or  $42.60  per  ton  at  mill. 

We  now  make  all  our  contracts  for  a  period  of  one  year,  not  longer, 
and  give  no  options  of  renewal.  Our  reason  for  this  is  that  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  a  time  in  advance  of  one  year 
from  the  date  would  be  the  merest  speculation.  Further  than  that, 
even  if  the  cost  did  not  increase,  our  product  is  worth  what  it  will 
bring  in  the  market,  and  we  are  entitled  to  receive  that.  We  have 
always  been  hopeful  that  by  the  end  of  another  year  conditions 
will  nave  changed  tod  we  can  realize  a  better  price. 

As  for  pulp  wood,  so  far  the  western  mills  nave  not  suffered  for 
lack  of  supply,  at  least  in  very  few  instances.  It  is  true  that  paper 
manufacturers  both  in  the  East  and  West  are  thrown  into  a  panic 
every  December  and  January,  fearing  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
harvest  a  crop  or  purchase  enough  wood  to  last  them  over  the  year. 
This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  weather  conditions  and  partially  to 
labor  conditions,  for  the  question  of  actual  supply  of  standing  timber 
has  not  yet  figured  in,  as  is  amply  proven  by  the  large  amount  of 
spruce  pulp  wood  taken  out  the  past  winter,  every  mill  in  the  West 
having  received  an  abundance  or  wood,  though  at  a  cost  per  cord 
not  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  winter  of  1906-7  was  very  unfar 
vorable  for  the  getting  out  of  wood.  Not  only  were  the  weather 
conditions  bad,  but  it  was  actually  impossible  to  employ  sufficient 
men  to  do  the  work,  and  much  wood  that  was  cut  did  not  reach  the 
mills  for  lack  of  men  and  water  to  drive  it  and  cars  to  transport  it. 

The  result  would  have  been  a  serious  shortage  of  wood  in  the  West, 
but  a  dry  summer  with  low  water  in  our  rivers  followed  and  we  could 
not  grind  the  wood  that  we  had.  Nearly  every  Wisconsin  mill  was 
forced  to  purchase  mechanical  pulp,  most  of  it  from  Canada.  Cana- 
dian mills  sold  at  exactly  the  prices  asked  by  American  pulp  mills, 
raising  the  prices  from  $20  a  ton,  air-dry  basis,  to  $22.50,  $24,  $26, 
$28,  and  $30  as  the  year  progressed. 

Their  costs  of  production  were  not  increased  to  any  such  extent 
and  the  tariff  remained  the  same.    They  simply  got  all  they  could  for 
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their  product,  which  is,  of  course,  what  anyone  else  in  a  like  position 
would  do.  and  justly  enough,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
they  would  have  sold  pulp  for  a  cent  less  per  ton  if  there  had  not  been 
a  protective  tariff. 

The  quality  of  the  Canadian  pulp  is  very  poor.  The  reason  for 
this  seems  to  be  that  they  do  not  have  as  skillful  and  competent 
workmen  as  the  American  workmen,  and  moreover  they  sacrifice  qual- 
ity to  quantity.  Canadian  pulp  is  therefore  very  expensive,  for  with 
its  use  much  more  sulphite  is  required  to  give  the  necessary  strength 
to  the  paper.  Eighty  per  cent  of  domestic  pulp  can  be  used  in  paper 
with  20  per  cent  of  sulphite,  while  only  70  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 
pulp  can  be  used,  necessitating  the  use  of  30  per  cent  of  sulphite. 
Even  then  American  publishers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  paper  made 
from  Canadian  pulp.  It  is  of  low  quality,  just  as  the  Canadian  papei 
is  of  low  quality. 

With  reference  to  the  charges  which  have  been  made  of  conspiracy 
and  illegal  combination,  I  deny  these  charges  separately  and  col- 
lectively. For  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  company  which  I 
represent,  I  affirm  that  neither  I  nor  any  other  person  m  the  employ 
of  my  company  has  been  a  party  to  any  contract,  agreement,  or  un- 
derstanding with  any  other  manufacturer  or  group  of  manufacturers 
respecting  prices,  territory,  or  allotment  of  contracts;  that  we  have 
not  quoted  nor  have  we  refused  to  quote  a  price  to  any  consumer 
or  buyer  of  paper  with  a  view  of  protecting  another  manufacturer 
or  seller  of  paper,  and  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  manufacturer 
has  quoted  or  refrained  from  quoting  a  price  in  order  to  protect  me  or 
the  product  of  the  mill  which  I  represent. 

The  men  who  make  these  charges  are  few  in  number,  but  they 
print  their  libelous  attacks  in  their  own  newspapers  upon  paper  which 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  in  your  investigation  they  nave  themselves 
bought  at  ruinously  low  prices,  bargained  for  unaer  the  keenest  of 
competition  and  under  contracts  almost  degrading  to  the  manu- 
facturers— charges  which  are  scattered  through  the  Associated  Press 
to  their  confiding  followers,  and  finally  believed  by  the  reading  pub- 
lic. If  your  committee  finds  that  they  have  failed  to  establish  their 
claims,  proper  denial  should  be  made  in  justice  to  the  news-print 

Caper  manufacturers  of  the  West  whose  business  and  character  nave 
een  defamed. 
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Variation  in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood,  using  year  1905  as  the  basis. 

Pw  oust. 

1905 100.00 

1906 98.09 

1907 121.77 

Variation  in  cost  of  mating  ground-wood  pulpt  taking  year  1905  as  the  basis. 

Perotnt. 

1906 100.00 

1906 90.97 

1907 112.08 

Variation  in  labor  costs,  taking  year  1905  as  the  basis. 

Fvr  otnt. 

1905 100.00 

1906 101.60 

1907 115.10 
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Variation  in  At  eott  of  raw  material  in  the  paper  m£Ut  taking  year  1905  at  the  bant. 

Percent. 

1906 100.00 

1906 96.64 

1907 111.36 

Variation  %n  the  cost  of  making  news-print  paper,  taking  year  1905  at  the  basis. 

Percent. 

1906 100.00 

1906 98.83 

1907 113.61 

Variation  in  price  of  paper  netf.  o.  b.  mill,  taking  the  year  1905  at  Ihe  basis. 

Per  cent. 

1906 100.00 

1906.'. 97.22 

1907 112.57 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  assume  that  a  newspaper  ever  corrects  anything 
that  it  publishes  i 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  not  assume  or  expect  that  they  would;  but 
if  we  can  prove  that  we  are  not  guilty  of  charges  which  are  made, 
if  the  committee  will  say  so  in  some  sort  of  report,  that  will  be  satis- 
factory to  us.    I  would  like  to  have  the  papers  publish  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  the  papers  do  not  publish  it. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  do  not  expect  them  to. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
papers  might  very  naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  have  assumed 
that  there  was  some  combination  to  increase  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  Looking  for  news  as  hard  as  they  do,  they  of  course 
might  jump  to  those  conclusions;  not  if  they  investigated  the  facts, 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  those  statements  there  that  you 
referred  to! 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  turn  over  what  you  read  to  the  stenog- 
rapher?   Does  that  include  the  statements? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  that  I  read. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  here? 

Mr.  Mead.  A  paper  showing  comparative  statements,  showing 
percentages  of  increases  of  labor  and  costs,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  read  that. 

(The  naper  referred  to  will  be  found  on  p.  —  of  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  You  purchase  all  your  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  do  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  buy  it  this  year  from  the  Fort  Edward  Fiber  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chairman.  You  havebeen  buyingyour  sulphite  fiber  how  long? 

Mr.  Mead.  Ever  since  we  started  to  make  paper,  in  June  of  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  us  from  your  books  the  prices  at 
which  you  have  purchased  sulphite,  by  the  months  ? 

Mr.  Me  ad.  I  can  tell  you  how  much  per  hundredweight  the  sul- 
phite cost  us  in  the  paper.  Our  contracts  were  made  by  the  year,  and 
we  have  only  had  three  or  four,  so  that  I  can  not  give  you  that  by  the 
months. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  it  ought  to  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  furnish 
it  to  us,  if  you  have  had  only  three  or  four  contracts. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  did  not  buy  of  the  Fort  Edward  Fiber  Company  those 
years.    We  bought  of  the  Interlake  Sulphite  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  sulphite  fiber  now? 

Mr.  Mead.  For  the  quick  cook  sulphite  we  are  paying  $2.05 
delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  price  delivered,  $2.05  ) 

Mr.  Mead.  We  are  paying,  on  a  basis  of  their  mill  price,  $1.95  a 
hundredweight,  but  it  does  not  cost  10  cents  more — 2  cents,  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  it  f.  o.  b.  at  their  mills) 

Mr.  Mead.  In  this  case,  because  we  are  very  near,  and  they  give 
us  the  benefit  of  the  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  $1.95  you  pay? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period,  and  what  period) 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  for  the  period  of  1908;  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  calendar  year) 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  last  year) 

Mr.  Mead.  I  did  not  buy  that  grade  of  sulphite,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  a  good  comparison.    I  oought  a  different  grade  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  will  see  about  its  being  a  good  com- 
parison.   What  did  you  pay  for  it) 

Mr.  Mead.  Last  year  I  paid  $2.40  a  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  did  you  buy  it ) 

Mr.  Mead.  From  the  Interlake  Pulp  ana  Paper  Company,  f.  o.  b. 
Appleton. . 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that) 

Mr.  Mead.  A  slow-cook  sulphite.  It  takes  less  of  it  to  bring  the 
strength  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  would  the  quick-cook  sulphite 
bring  up  the  paper) 

Mr.  Mead.  Practically  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  percentage  of  the  slow  cook) 

Mr.  Mead.  Fifteen  per  cent,  and  less  than  that;  14  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  sulphite  before  that ) 

Mr.  Mead.  $2.20.    That  was  to  the  Interlake,  and  it  was  slow  cook. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  1906 ) 

Mr.  Mead.  1906. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  1905) 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  it  was  10  cents  less  than  that;  $2.10. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  slow  cook) 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  bought  mechanical  pulp. 

Mr.  Mead.  Last  year;  the  first  time  we  have  ever  bought  any  was 
in  the  year  1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  that) 

Mr.  Mead.  I  bought  it  under  the  contract,  which  allowed  us  2,000 
tons  at  $20  a  ton  delivered,  and  another  2,000  tons  at  $24  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  come  from) 

Mr.  Mead.  That  came  from  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  at  Espanola,  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  of  that  at  $24) 
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Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  but  not  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  of  the  year  was  thatt 

Mr.  Mead.  Over  the  entire  time  we  took  some  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  skill  is  required,  or  how  does  skill 
affect  the  quality  of  ground  pulp — I  mean  tne  skill  of  the  workman! 
.  Mr.  Mead.  Well,  principally  in  the  way  he  sharpens  the  stones  in 
the  pulp  mill,  and  takes  care  of  his  pulp  mill.  It  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  the  formula,  to  a  certain  extent,  ldo  not  think  the  skill  of  the 
common  workman  there  would  count  so  much.  In  a  pulp  mill  many 
things  enter  in,  the  care  with  which  things  are  looked  out  for,  the 
sharpening  of  the  pulp  stones,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  sharpening  of  the 
stones? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  grindstones.  Of  course,  you  know  the  wood  is 
ground  by  pressing  against  a  large  grindstone,  and  the  men  use  a 
little  tool  for  sharpening  the  stones  or  making  rough  surfaces  on  the 
stones,  and  if  that  is  too  sharp  it  grinds  the  wood  very  fast  and  makes 
a  pulp  that  is  not  strong,  and  if  it  is  not  sharp  enough  it  does  not 
grind  fast  enough,  so  that  you  do  not  get  a  good  yield  from  your  pulp 
if  you  go  too  far  either  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  if  you  ground  the  wood  fast  you 
would  have  more  strength  in  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Mead.  One  would  think  so.  I  am  not  expert  in  that,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is;  but  if  our  pulp  mill  should  yield  7  tons  to  the 
grinder  in  twenty-four  hours  it  would  be  very  poor  and  weak. 

The  Chairman.  The  pulp  is  ground  up  and  therefore  you  have  to 
put  in  the  long  fiber  of  the  sulphite. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  why  that  is.  but  if  the  stones  are  too 
sharp  the  yield  is  large  and  the  pulp  is  weak. 

Tfe  ChIikman.  ifoes  it  reqilr/great  skill  to  roughen  the  edges 
of  the  grindstones  1 

Mr.  Mead.  It  ought  not  to.  I  think  it  is  only  the  greed  of  the 
pulp-mill  manager  to  get  out  a  large  production,  and  if  his  production 
is  too  large  the  pulp  is  poor. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  the  sharper  the  stone  was,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  the  weaker  the  pulp.  I  am  not 
a  practical  pulp  maker,  but  I  manage  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  first  gentleman  who  has  suggested 
to  us  that  it  took  so  much  larger  percentage  of  Canadian  pulp  to  make 
paper  than  it  does  of  American  pulp,  and  it  is  a  very  startling  piece  of 
information,  now,  if  you  are  correct  about  it. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  not  had  a  very  long  experience,  but  an  expe- 
rience of  Canadian  pulp  over  one  year,  and  that  has  been  our  expe- 
rience in  our  mill.     I  tnink  others  can  testify  to  that.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  your  opinion  your  experience  is  that  if 
you  used  Canadian  pulp  you  would  have  to  use  a  much  larger  percent- 
age of  sulphite  fiber  in  order  to  make  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yours  is  a  modern  mill  with  all  the  modern  appliances, 
too,  is  it! 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Up  to  date! 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  add  50  per  cent  more  of  sulphite  for  the 
Canadian  pulp  than  for  your  own  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  our  experience.  Our  pulp  has  come  from  only 
one  mill,  and  that  is  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  fact,  as  though  it  was  an  acknowl- 
edged and  conceded  fact,  that  Canadian  paper  was  of  poor  quality. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  before  us,  who 
were  buying  Canadian  paper,  stated  that  it  was  of  equal  quality. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  may  be  true  of  different  mills,  but  I  nave  just  a 
little  experience  in  that,  and  I  know  that  Canadian  paper  is  not  as 
good  as  the  American  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  tnink  the  American  consumer  would  be  willing 
to  pay,  then,  a  higher  price  for  the  American  paper  than  he  would  for 
the  Canadian  paper  because  of  the  difference  in  quality  t 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  takes  50  per  cent  more  of  sulphite  to  manu- 
facture paper  with  Canadian-ground  pulp  than  it  does  with  American 
pulp,  I  take  it  that  that  of  itself  is  a  protection  to  the  American 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Mead.  With  reference  to  the  Canadian  pulp? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  I  do  not  see  how.  Oh,  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer of  pulp;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  American  pulp  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  Canadian  pulp,  would  it  not,  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Mead,  xes;  I  think  it  is;  if  it  is  made  at  a  mill  where  those 
points  are  considered  carefully;  that  is,  if  it  is  made  good  in  an  Amer- 
lean  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  reason  that  you  made  the  statement  you 
did  in  regard  to  that?  ^ 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  I  did  not;  I  made  the  whole  statement  to  show 
that  during  the  year  1907  costs  were  higher,  because  we  had  to  buy 
Canadian  pulp,  and  therefore  it  was  poorer  than  American  pulp, 
and  added  to  the  cost  because  it  took  more  sulphite  to  make  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  Fifty  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Mead.  And  another  reason  I  had  for  speaking  of  Canadian 
pulp  was  that  during  the  year  the  prices  were  mcreased  from  $20  to 
$30,  and  that,  in  some  way,  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  authority  for  the  statement  that 
prices  were  increased  from  $20  to  $30  when  you  did  not  take  all  the 
pulp  you  were  entitled  to  at  $24? 

Mr.  Mead.  Because  the  various  salesmen  of  various  pulp-making 
companies  called  upon  me  and  made  these  offerings.  I  dia  not  buy 
any  at  $30. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  turn  over  some  of  your  $24  pulp 
for  $30? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  would  have  liked  to  have  done  bo:  but  I  was  not 
engaged  in  selling  pulp.  c  It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  the  people 
selling  the  pulp  to  me,  either. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  your  pulp  come  from? 
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Mr.  Mead.  Mostly  from  Minnesota,  and  a  little  from  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  from  the  mill? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  buy  it  under  contract  on  a  basis  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
Duluth,  that  is,  most  of  our  wood,  and  then  we  pay  an  8-cent  freight 
rate  from  Duluth  to  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  $9.60  a  cord  for  pulp  wood  in  1904) 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  f.  o.  b.  Duluth? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr.  Ryan.  So  that  it  would  be  $9.52  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  8  cents  per  hundredweight.  Eight  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight is  the  freight  from  Duluth  to  Grand  Rapids.  That  is 
$6.33  a  cord.  We  paid  $5.75  a  cord  that  year  f .  o.  b.  Duluth.  That 
would  bring  the  price  to  $9.11.  Then  I  paid  a  man  for  contracting 
and  buying  the  wood  20  cents.    That  made  $9.31. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  f.  o.  b.  Duluth? 

Mr.  Mead.  $5.75  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  freight  rate  the  same  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  it  has  been  the  same  throughout. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  any  of  it  Canadian? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  year  no  Canadian  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  buy  Canadian  wood  across  the  line  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  could  not  until  last  year,  1907.  Last  year  we 
bought  some  Canadian  wood  across  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  the  wood  that  Mr.  Hurlbut  referred  to  as 
coining  from  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  just  across  the  line? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  we  nave  no  open  door  from  Ontario.  We 
went  there  and  tried  to  buy  wood,  but  I  found  I  could  not  export  it 
from  the  Province. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  export 
wood  from  the  Province,  is  there? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  could  not  find  any  wood  near  by  that  was  owned  by 
individual  owners.  What  wood  I  found  was  taken  from  Crown  lands, 
and  could  not  be  taken  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  wood  pulpfis  produced  in  Wisconsin  or 
the  Western  States,  outside  of  that  used  in  mills  of  paper  companies 
for  their  own  use  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Wood  pulp,  you  asked? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  not  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  practice  in  Wisconsin  as  to  the  paper 
mills,  in  so  far  as  manufacturing  their  own  wood  pulp  and  sulphite 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  Mead.  Most  of  them  manufacture  part  of  their  wood  pulp — 
mechanical  pulp.  Some  of  them  manufacture  their  sulphite  and  part 
of  their  wood  pulp,  but  I  think  only  a  few  manufacture  all  of  their 
wood  pulp  themselves. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  many  mills  in  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  or 
Michigan  that  are  given  over  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  capacity  those  mills  have? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  not  large.  The  one  at  Merrill, 
the  Lindauer  Pulp  Company,  I  think  it  is  wiled,  has  only  a  small 
capacity.    But  I  do  not  mow. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  capacity  of  the  wood- 
pulp  mills  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Mead.  Just  the  one  that  I  visited,  the  one  at  Espanola, 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  can  not  state  as  to  the  output  of  the  Canadian 
mills  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  not.  There  is  only  one  other  mill  that  is  really 
able  to  serve  the  Western  news-paper  makers,  and  that  is  the  one  at 
'  'Soo,"  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  about  100  tons  a  day.    I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  that  manufacture  paper  also) 

Mr.  Mead.  It  does  not  make  paper;  just  pulp. 
•    Mr.  Stafford.  Sulphite  as  well  as  wood  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  make  sulphite,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much. 
No,  they  do  not  now.  That  mill  burned  down  a  year  ago,  and  they 
did  not  rebuild  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  they  are  not  making  sulphite  at  present? 

Mr.  Mead.  No  sulphite,  but  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wnen  (fid  that  bum  down? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  burned  down  again — this  ground  wood  mill  at  the 
"Soo" — and  probably  will  not  be  put  up  again,  so  the  papers  said,  if 
we  can  believe  the  papers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  their  reason  is  for  not  attempt- 
ins  to  rebuild  the  plant? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
profitable. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  have  they  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Mead.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  paper  business,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  long  they  were  in  it  before. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  seen  any  statement  of  their  returns  which 
would  enable  you  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  financial  returns  of  the 
company?  • 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  their  traveling  salesman,  Mr.  Sutherland,  told 
me  that  they  were  not  making  any  money. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  he  tell  you  tnat? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  was  more  than  a  year  ago.  That  was  before  this 
advance  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  visited  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  an  obsolete  mill 
or  whether  it  had  modern  machinery? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  much  change  in  the  grinders,  so  far 
as  you  know  from  your  inspection  and  from  visiting  the  different 
mills? 
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Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  long  enough  to 
give  a  valuable  opinion. 

Mr.  Sims.  From  What  you  have  just  stated,  do  vou  think  there  is 
very  much  danger  of  the  American  manufacturers  being  crowded  out 
if  we  removed  the  duty? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  a  long  question.  I  do  not  think  that,  no;  but  I 
think  it  will  just  open  the  way  to  an  attack  upon  the  paper  industry 
generally.  I  think  it  might  cause  some  depression  in  our  business 
at  the  time  and  be  injurious  to  those  who  made  pulp  for  the  sake 
of  selling  it  as  pulp. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  speak  of  an  attack.  Where  would  the  attack 
come  from? 

Mr.  Mead.  Our  business  is  peculiar  in  this  respect,  in  that  news- 
papers are  interested  in  a  low  price,  and  they  have  a  voice  to  speak 
with,  and  we  have  not.    We  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  are  not  interested  in  pulp. 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  they  can  say  a  lot  about  it  and  disturb  manu- 
facturers into  doing  things. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  those  paper  manufacturers  are  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  will  not  rebuild  a  100-ton  mill  because  they  were  losing 
money  a  year  ago,  do  vou  fear  any  great  rush  that  would  promote 
business  on  that  side,  that  would  crowd  you  on  this  side? 

Mr.  Mead.  No  ;  I  do  not  fear  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Really,  it  is  a  bugaboo,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  duty  or  tariff  is  not  large  enough  to  be  really  a  pro- 
tective duty,  I  should  think,  from  my  own  observation.  One  dollar 
and  sixty  cents  does  not  act  as  a  protective  duty.  If  it  was  removed, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  not  get  that  much  rev- 
enue.   If  it  stays,  they  will. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Government  is  getting  now? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  failed  to  ship  pulp  on  account  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  condition  is  that  the  mills  you  referred  to  will 
not  rebuild,  although  they  had  a  100-ton  output? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  suppose  that  is  probably  prompted,  possibly,  by  the 
conditions  in  the  paper  industry  itself  in  the  States,  which  has  been 
bad  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  year  ago  was  it  not  as  good  as  ever  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Mead.  Our  statements  do  not  show  that  we  were  making  as 
much  money. 

Mr.  Sims.  Were  the  prices  of  paper  going  down?  Were  they  not 
going  up? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  we  were  tied  up  with  old  contracts,  so  that 
we  could  not  realize  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  Berlin  mill  was  not  tied  down. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  they  were  also  tied  down.  They  have  had  to 
take  some  long-time  contracts  to  protect  the  American  print-paper 
manufacturers,  to  protect  them  in  their  long-time  contracts,  so  tnat 
they  have  gotten  low  prices,  probably.  But  I  do  not  know  about 
those  things.     The  Kansas  City  Star  has  a  mill  of  its  own  and  makes 

J  taper,  but  does  not  grind  the  wood  itself.     It  has  no  power  there 
or  that  purpose.     It  has  had  a  long-time  contract  with  this  mill 
which  is  now  burned  down  for  furnishing  its  pulp,  and  I  suppose 
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possibly  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  mill  does  not  rebuild.  Its 
contract  is  possibly  canceled  by  this  fire. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  better  to  be  burned  out  than  to  run  f 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  better  to  be  burned  out  than  to  run,  probably. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  are  not  certain  about  that) 

Mr.  Mead.  I  know  it  has  been  a  bad  contract  and  a  large  contract. 

Mr.  Sims.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  a  day? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  not  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  where  the  Kansas  City  Star  gets  its  pulp 
now? 

Mr.  Mead.  This  has  been  a  week  ago,  and 

The  Chairman.  A  week  ago  the  Kansas  City  Star  was  not  squealing 
to  us. 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  the  mill  has  burned  since  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton, and  I  came  on  Monday.  I  happen  to  know  more  about  the 
Kansas  City  Star  than  I  would  ordinarily  because  of  our  superintendent 
haying  been  taken  from  us  by  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  Kansas  City  Star! 

Mr.  Mead.  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  it,  because  I  know  it  would 
be  veiy  valuable. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  still  manufacturing  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  preference  to  purchasing  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  know  it  was  closed  down  for  some  time,  and  that 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  operating  it  at  anything  less  than 
a  loss,  and  they  came  to  our  mill  and  took  my  superintendent  because 
he  was  known  to  be  an  experienced  man  and  a  good  man.  They 
told  him  that  they  had  lost  money  and  they  wanted  some  one  to 
come  there  and  take  hold  of  it,  so  that  they  would  lose  as  little  as 
possible;  so  our  superintendent,  Mr.  Pierson,  left  us  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  "so  that  they  would  lose  as  little  as  possible V9 

Mr.  Mead.  So  that  they  would  lose  as  little  as  possible;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Because  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  run  the  mill 
at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  run  the  mill  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why? 

Mr.  Mead.  Because  they  had  to  buy  their  ground  wood,  and  because 
they  could  have  bought  their  paper  for  less  money  than  they  could 
make  it  for. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  there  not  papers  in  the  country  that  make  their 
own  paper  that  do  not  have  to  buy  their  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Mead.  Very  few;  and  if  tney  do  not  make  their  wood  pulp 
they  do  make  their  sulphite.  I  do  not  know  of  any  print  mill  that 
is  making  paper  that  does  not  manufacture  its  own  pulp,  except  at  a 
loss. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  has  the  Kansas  City  Star  been  going  on  with 
that? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  when  that  mill  was  built.  Seven  years 
ago,  perhaps;  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  you  think  that  the  editors  and  owners  of  that 
newspaper  are  manufacturing  their  own  paper  when  they  could  buy 
it  cheaper  and  are  satisfied  to  have  their  loss  reduced  to  a  minimum? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sims.  The  Canadian  mill  that  made  100  tons  a  day  was  under 
long-time  contracts,  you  say.  Why,  then,  were  their  salesmen  trav- 
eling in  the  interest  of  their  business  if  they  were  bound  down  by  long- 
time contracts  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  had  some  to  sell  outside  of  those  contracts. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  contracts  did  not  take  all  of  it) 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  they  were  losing  money  on  the  average  on  the  long 
runt 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.  Then  there  is  another  paper.  Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce, 
the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Blade,  wnich  has  been  making  its 
own  paper,  always  at  a  Toss.  He  came  to  our  mill  and  bought  some 
paper  from  us  at  the  current  market  price  some  time  ago,  and  he 
told  me  that  was  less  than  he  could  make  it  for,  and  he  nad  never 
run  at  anything  but  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  He  never  makes  any  paper  of  the  ordinary  news- 
paper grade,  does  he? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  did  make  paper  of  the  ordinary  news-paper  grade, 
and  used  it  in  thosepapers. 

m  The  Chairman.  He  did  not  when  I  used  to  see  his  paper  occa- 
sionally. 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  not  a  good  grade. 

The  Chairman.  I  never  saw  any  of  his  paper  that  would  hold 
together. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  the  kind  of  paper  the  news-paper  owners  make 
when  they  start  into  the  business.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  He  used  the  same  kind  when  he  purchased  it,  too. 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  when  he  purchased  it  from  us.  Recently  he  has 
sold  or  rented  his  mill  for  tne  manufacture  of  board  or  some  other 
grades  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  making  his  paper  now? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  is  not  making  his  paper  now.  but  he  is  buying  it  of  a 
mill  m  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  is  he  buying  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  understand  from  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany.   Their  manager  is  here2  and  he  can  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  then:  manager? 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Babcock. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Has  the  quality  of  his  paper  improved  f 

Mr.  Mead.  Very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  quality  of  his  publication,  I  suppose,  has  not 
improved. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  and  for  how  long  a  time  last  year  did  you 
attempt  to  obtain  the  price  of  $2.35  on  the  renewal  of  contracts 
which  were  expiring? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  attempted  to  get  that  price  on  rolls  for  the  current 
business,  and  also  for  contracts  following,  I  think,  about  April  until 
the  1st  of  September. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  enter  into  any  contracts  during  that 
period  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes  -we  made  several  contracts  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  make  any  contracts  during  that  period  at 
a  less  rate! 
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Mr.  Mead.  We  did  not.  No;  we  did  not.  We  did  not  contract 
unless  we  could  get  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  have  contracts  then  in  existence,  with 
these  being  canceled,  that  would  have  taken  all  of  your  output) 

Mr.  Mead.  No  ;  but  we  preferred  to  lose,  and  ride  on  the  market, 
as  we  call  it;  that  is,  take  current  business  for  our  product  that  was 
not  sold  under  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  much  demand  with  your  mill  for  current 
business? 

Mr.  Mead.  There  was  until  the  panic,  which  hurt  business  gener- 
ally. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  percentage  of  your  output  was  sold  on  the 
current  basis) 

Mr.  Mead.  About  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  enter  into  contracts  at  a  rate  lower 
than  $2.35? 

Mr.  Mead.  Prior  to  that  time;  April  1?  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  said  that  you  maintained  this  price,  and  did 
at  all  times,  until  September,  1907. 

Mr.  Mead.  From  April  until  September,  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  After  September,  beginning  with  September,  at  what 
prices  did  you  make  contracts  for  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  highest  contract  we  made  was  on  a  basis  of  $2.42} 
at  the  mill,  less  3  per  cent,  which  made  it  about  $2.35  net  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  made  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  October;  early  in  October. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  many  contracts  between  Septem- 
ber and  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Mead.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  for  a  contract  period  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  whom  did  you  make  that  contract  and  for 
what  price  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  at  a  price 
of  $2.37 i,  delivered  at  the  press  room,  net. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  made? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  January,  I  think,  of  this  year,  to  become  operative 
the  15th  of  May,  and  we  are  now  shipping  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  had  the  contract  before  you  took  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Cheboygan  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  companies  obtained  the  contracts  on  which 
you  had  been  supplying  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  would  be  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  answer,  although 
in  most  cases  I  found  out;  but  they  were  lost  to  my  competitors — 
other  Wisconsin  mills,  mainly.    Some  went  to  some  eastern  mills. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you,  at  the  time  you  were  attempting  to 
retain  that  business,  cognizant  of  the  prices  or  the  actions  of  any 
rival  mills  that  seemed  to  gain  the  business  of  your  customers? 

Mr.  Mead.  Only  from  the  customers.  Generally  a  customer 
would  tell  me,  so  that  I  would  meet  my  rival,  and  then  after  I  had 
met  him  he  would  tell  the  rival  and  let  him  beat  it,  and  then  he  would 
tell  me  and  let  me  beat  him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stafford.  He  was  shaving  right  down  to  bed  rock  I 
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Mr.  Mead.  If  I  kept  the  contract  I  would  have  to  keep  on  going 
down  or  stop.  ♦ 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  you  were  not  in  anywise  a  party  to  any  nego- 
tiations or  dealings  of  any  of  your  competitors  in  surrendering  some 
of  these  contracts  that  you  formerly  held  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  in  any  attempt  on  your  part  to  obtain  a  certain 
price  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  have  you  been  receiving  on  current 
contracts  during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  showed  in  my  statement.  Our  average  price  on  con- 
tracts now  running  is  $2.13  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  special  instances,  so  as  to  state  the 
prices  for  current  business  during  tne  current  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  year  1908? 

Mr.  Stafford,   i  es. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  not  made  any  contracts  except  that  one  with 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  any  quotations  for  current  busi- 
ness or  for  contracts  during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  we  did  up  until  things  got  to  be  pretty  bad,  and 
of  late  we  have  not  hoped  to  close  contracts.  We  have  preferred  to 
rest  on  what  we  now  have  and  await  developments.  Publishers  are 
not  anxious  to  make  contracts  at  the  present  time.  They  hope  for 
a  decline  after  this  hearing,  so  they  tell  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  decline  has  already  commenced. 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  any  more  on  paper  than  on  any  other  commodity 
that  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  more  of  a  decline  on  paper  than 
there  has  been  on  newspapers,  because  they  neither  can  go  up  nor 
down. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  understand  that  steel  and  iron  are  held  very  firmly 
and  are  not  declining. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  decline  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Mead.  To  the  depression,  and  the  fact  that  the  mills  can  not 
run  full,  that  they  have  not  business  enough  to  run  full,  and  to  some 
of  them  wanting  to  save  themselves  a  real  loss,  a  greater  loss  than  if 
they  should  run.  You  know  that  if  it  costs  them  to  produce,  SI. 95, 
they  could  sell  it  at  $1.90  and  lose  less  money  than  if  they  shut  down, 
and  so  some  mills  will  sell  their  paper,  will  run  and  sell  it  at  a  little 
less  than  it  costs  them  to  make  it,  and  really  save  money  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  had  witnesses  here  who  testified  in  their  an- 
swers that  they  anticipated  a  very  large  increase  in  print-paper  prices, 
going  as  high  as  $50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Mead.  They  have  been  extravagant  in  their  statements.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  I  have  not  found  as  ready  buyers 
as  have  been  before  your  committee.  If  I  had,  I  would  have  my  mill 
full,  and  every  mill  m  the  West  would  be  full. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  change  the  line  of  examination  for  a  moment;  is 
your  mill  a  union-labor  mill? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  there  is  a  local  lodge  of  a  union,  but  they  have 
never  informed  me  of  the  fact. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Are  the  mills  generally  in  that  section  of  the  country 
union  or  nonunion? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  are  called  nonunion.  When  you  ask  me  if  they 
are  union,  you  probably  mean  are  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  in 
the  mill  union  men? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  or  does  the  union  scale  of  wages  prevail? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  and  all  the  men  are  not  union  men.  It  is  an  open 
shop. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  have  the  three-tour  or  the  two-tour  system  I 

Mr.  Mead.  The  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  work  six  days  and  six  nights  1 

Mr.  Mead.  Yee. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  f 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  any  table  there  showing  the  wage  paid? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  I  have;  it  is  not  typewritten. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  submitted  it  as  yet? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  I  will  do  so. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

Wage  scale. 


Machine  tenders 

Bank  tender 

Third  hand 

Fourth  hand. ... . . . . 

Fifth,  and  screens. . . 

Beater  engineer 

Beatermen. ........  • 

Head  grlndarman. .. , 

Qrtndermen 

Wat  machine  tender. 
Wet  machine  helper. 

Roll  skinners 

Banker  boss 

Banker  machine  men 

Tiers 

Counter  girls 

Cotter  girls 

OonunoA  labor.  ••■•  • 


July,  1004. 


Hour. 


10.312 
.20 
.145 
.125 
.104 
.229 
.135 

100.00 
.135 

:2fl 

.125 

.20 

.15 

.175 

.125 

.10 

.15 


Day. 


S3. 75 
2.40 
1.74 
1.50 
1.25 
2.75 
1.02 


1.02 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.60 
1.75 
1.25 
1.00 

1.50 


May,  1008. 


Hour. 


10.331 
.22 
.16 
.15 


3 


.25 
.15 
•  100.00 
.15 
.16 
.126 
.125 
.20 

A9 
.10 

.125 

.10 

.15 

161 


{ 


Day. 


$4.00 
2.64 
1.02 
1.65 
1.50 
3.00 
1.80 


1.80 
LW 
1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.65 
1.00 
1.26 
1.00 
1.50 
1.65 


•  Par  month. 


Mr.  Ryan.  How  does  that  wage  compare,  if  jovl  have  heard  or  read 
the  testimony,  with  that  of  some  of  the  larger  mills  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  our  wages  are  less  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  does  the  expense  of  manufacture  of  the  finished 
product  compare;  does  it  cost  you  more  in  the  West  than  in  the  East, 
or  as  muchl 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  they  compare  pretty  near  alike  in  our  mill.  I 
find  that  my  cost  is  less  than  some  and  more  than  others.  There  is 
not  an  average. 

Mr.  Ryan.  As  a  general  average,  on  your  finished  product,  do  you 
receive  as  good  a  price  as  they  receive  m  the  East? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  say  not;  not  this  year,  or  the  last  few  months  of 
last  year.    Until  I  came  here  I  did  not  Know  what  they  were  getting. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  other  words,  what  they  pay  additional  for  labor,  or 
any  other  element  of  cost  that  they  may  have,  they  get  in  the  price  of 
the  finished  product! 
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Mr.  Mead.  For  what  they  sell  in  the  East.  I  think  they  sell  it 
out  West  sometimes  to  beat  our  prices,  and  I  wonder  how  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  wonder  how  tney  do  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  they  dump  some  of  their  paper  there.  Some 
of  them  are  here,  and  they  might  answer  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  the  quality  or  the  news  paper  that  is  sold  by  them 
in  the  West  as  good  as  that  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  quality  of  the  paper  that  they  dump? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  undertake  to  starve  the  eastern  market  by  dump- 
ing a  part  of  their  output  on  you? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  they  are  looking  for  a  place  for  business,  and 
they  come  out  there  and  they  find  a  keener  competition,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  ever  come  out  East  and  compete  with  them? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  freight  rates  are  more  favorable  to  the  East  to 
ship  west  than  they  are  to  the  West  to  ship  east. 

Mr.  Ryan.  So  that  you  are  sort  of  shut  out  of  the  eastern  territory? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  freight  rate  is  injurious  to  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  is  that?  I  should  think  that  the  freight  rates 
would  be  cheaper  to  ship  from  the  West  east  than  to  ship  from  the 
East  west. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  cars  go  east  loaded  with  grain  and  come  back 
empty,  unless  they  are  loaded  with  paper  or  some  other  commodity. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Mead.  Our  mill  was  one  of  the  constituent  mills  of  the  General 
Paper  Company;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  any  of  the  contracts  when  the  General 
Paper  Company  was  dissolved? 

Mr.  Mead.  Some  of  the  contracts  were  assigned  to  us — that  is, 
those  we  were  filling  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution;  and  our  share  of 
the  Scripps-McRea  contract  was  also  turned  over  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  get  statements  from  Mr.  Hurlbut? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  get  them  once  a  month.  I  get  about  how  much 
I  ship. 

The  Chairman.  He  tells  you  what  the  others  ship  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  he  tells  me  how  much  the  others  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  of  benefit  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  a  bit.    I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  have  received  for 
paper  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  For  print  paper  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  news-print  paper. 

Mr.  Mead.  In  sheets,  $2.75  at  the  mill,  less  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  rolls  what  is  the  highest  price  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  $2.60  at  the  mill, less  3  per  cent;  and  it  is  a  little  better 
quality  than  the  ordinary  sheet  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know  about,  the  ordinary 
news-print  paper. 

Mr.  Mead.  $2.50  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  have  ever  quoted 
on  that  paper? 
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Mr.  Mead.  That  is  the  highest  I  have  ever  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  effort 
or  attempt  or  intention  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  price  to  3  cents? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  statements  of  the  newspaper 
men? 

Mr.  MeAd.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  Mr.  Ridder? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  there  was  a  movement  to  put  the  price  up 
to  $60  a  ton,  a  threatened  advance? 

Mr.  Mead.  There  are  some  very  small  users  of  print  paper  who 
perhaps  get  their  paper  in  open-car  shipments  ana  buy  it  through 
jobbers  wno  might  pay  as  hign  as  3  cents  for  the  paper  flat  in  sheets. 
Those  statements  must  have  emanated  from  those  sources.  I  think 
no  reputable  mill  has  made  any  such  price.    We  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  proposition  to  put 
the  price  up  to  3  cents,  or  in  that  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  to  increase  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  never. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  understanding  or  agreement 
with  other  paper  mills  with  reference  to  the  price  of  paper  or  the 
amount  of  production  since  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper 
Company,  in  May,  1906? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  I.  M.  ALEXANDEE— EccaUed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Alexander,  have  any  of  your  associates  become 
interested  in  any  of  the  Canada  properties? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Edwards  interested  in  any  way  in  the 
Spanish  River  enterprise  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Edwards  or  Mr.  Edmunds? 

The  Chairman.  Either  one? 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  is  no  Mr.  Edwards  that  I  know.  There  is 
a  Mr.  Edmunds  that  took  an  option  on  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company's  property,  but  I  understand  that  that  option  has 
expired;  in  fact,  he  has  tola  me  so  himself,  and  he  is  not  interested, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  no  Mr.  Edwards.  We  have  had 
John  Edwards  repeatedly  referred  to,  and  I  wondered  if  he  was  a 
myth. 

Mr.  Alexander.  John  Edwards  was  Mrs.  Alexander's  father.  He 
has  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  she  was  an  only  child. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  John  Edwards  Company  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  interested  in  any  way  in  the  Spanish 
River  enterprise? 
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Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  nor  any  other  pulp  wood,  except  a  few 
acres  located  away  up  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  probably  500  or  600 
acres. 

The  Chairman.  In  northern  Minnesota) 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  northern  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  in  Canada.  I  think  Minnesota 
is  still  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

(At  5.50  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  May  23, 1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


BRIEF  OF  POLISHERS. 

Statement  submitted  on  behalf  of  New  York  newspaper  publishers  by 

Mr.  John  Norris.  July  26, 1907. 

To  the  board  of  arbitration,  in  the  matter  of  New  York  Stereotypers9 
Union  No.  1  scale. 

Gentlemen  :  The  New  York  publishers  are  entirely  willing  to  pay 
fair  and  liberal  wage  to  the  employees  in  their  stereotype  rooms. 
They  have  declined  to  assent  to  the  proposed  increase  in  scale  asked  for 
by  the  New  York  Stereotypers'  Umon  No.  1  because  the  stereotypers 
are  now  overpaid  and  because  the  publishers  have  been  paying  for 
many  years  higher  wages  to  the  New  York  stereotypers  than  are  paid 
generally  for  the  same  line  of  work  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

Let  us  go  back  forty  years  ago,  when  the  present  scale  is  said  to  have 
been  fixed — when  President  Williams  and  Counsel  McGarvey  were 
children.  It  is  certain  the  scale  was  not  fixed  for  these  gentlemen, 
nor  by  them.  Thirty-eight  years  ago  the  first  stereotyper  was  hired 
to  work  in  the  New  York  Sun  office,  where  two  Bullock  presses  had 
been  installed.  It  is  possible  there  was  one  skilled  worker  and  two  or 
three  helpers.  In  1870  Hoe  put  his  No.  1  web  press  into  the  Tribune 
basement,  and  a  year  or  so  later  two  Walter  (London  Times)  presses 
were  installed  in  tne  Times  cellar,  and  by  1873  the  Herald  had  adopted 
the  Victory  presses,  also  JBritisn.  The  total  number  of  newspaper 
stereotypers  m  the  city  thirty-five  years  ago  probably  did  not  exceed 
twelve. 

Up  to  twenty  years  ago  the  stereotypers  were  not  numerous.  The 
general  introduction  of  the  linotype,  the  expansion  of  the  railway 
mail  service,  the  cheapening  of  the  printing  press,  the  utilization  of 
mechanically  ground  wood  for  printing  purposes — all  these  tended 
to  promote  the  production  of  newspapers  and  to  multiply  the  output 
of  papers,  so  that  we  deal  to-day  with  a  proposition  involving  380 
members  of  the  New  York  Stereotypers'  Union,  who  ask  you  to  add 
$8.50  per  week  to  their  regular  pay,  to  give  them  opportunity  for  an 
addition  of  two  hours  to  their  overtime  on  Saturday  night,  to  con- 
tinue the  present  exasperating  conditions  of  shop  practice  by  which 
they  now  charge  six  hours  overtime,  and  to  penalize  the  newspapers 
to  the  extent  of  $1  per  hour  if  they  work  overtime,  a  total  increase 
in  their  average  pay  from  $32.05,  the  present  figure,  to  $44  per  week; 
that  is,  $36  for  regular  pay  and  $8  for  eight  hours  overtime. 
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The  reasons  given  for  this  request  are  expressed  in  a  letter  sent  to 
the  newspaper  publishers  under  date  of  March  12,  1907.  in  which  it 
was  stated  by  President  Williams:  "This  is  practically  the  first 
time  since  the  formation  of  our  union,  over  forty  years  ago,  that  we 
have  asked  the  publishers  of  New  York  for  any  increase  m  our  scale 
of  wages.  During  that  period  the  amount  of  work  done  by  our 
members  in  proportion  to  the  men  engaged  has  increased  many 
fold,  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  publishers  has  grown 
immensely,  and  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  enormously.  We 
have  many  reasons  for  believing,  also,  that  our  employers  are  now 
reaping  much  larger  profits  from  their  business  than  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  mentioned,  or  at  any  time  during  that  period, 
and  consequently  will  now,  without  doubt,  be  glad  to  join  with  the 
other  employers,  who  in  nearly  all  branches  of  industry  are  gener- 
ously sharing  with  their  workmen  some  of  the  benefits  which  these 
times  of  great  prosperity  are  bringing  them." 

It  may  be  true  that  no  direct  change  has  been  made  in  the  stereo- 
typers' scale  within  forty  years,  but  when  we  recall  that  goods  com- 
prised in  Dun's  index  which  can  now  be  bought  for  $108  then  cost 
$188,  and  that  therefore  the  stereotypers'  pay  of  that  day  was  about 
equal  to  a  weekly  wage  of  $15.65  per  week  at  this  time,  the  force  of 
their  plea  disappears.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1897 
the  cost  of  living  reached  the  lowest  mark  of  the  last  forty  years. 
The  index  figures  in  that  period  of  disaster  had  dropped  to  $72,455 
in  1897. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  stereotypers  have  compared  with 
a  period  when  building  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  If  they  had  com- 
pared the  average  index  prices  for  a  ten-year  period  or  a  twenty-vear 
period  or  a  thirty-year  period  the  comparison  could  not  have  been 
so  favorable  for  them.  The  reason  why  they  selected  ten  years  ago 
forpurposes  of  comparison  is  obvious. 

Tne  index  figures  for  ten-year  periods  averaged  as  follows: 

1871  to  1880,  inclusive 125,514 

1881  to  1890,  inclusive 99,2C0 

1891  to  1900,  inclusive 84,280 

1901  to  1906,  inclusive 98,932 

These  show  a  lower  average  thus  far  this  decade  than  in  the  period 
from  1881  to  1890. 

In  1897  the  stereo typers^  were  enabled  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  40  per  cent  of  that  which  had  been  paid  when  they  say  the  scale 
was  fixed,  but  they  did  not  offer  at  that  time  to  share  this  economy 
with  the  newspaper  publishers,  nor  did  they  volunteer  to  do  so  in 
1898,  when  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  city  was  making  up  deficits 
due  to  the  Spanish-American  war.  They  would  promptly  have 
answered  that  their  pay  was  measured  by  the  value  of  their  work,  not 
by  the  cost  of  living,  and  must  be  so  determined. 

The  newspapers  <fid  not  ask  them  to  accept  lower  pay.  The  news- 
papers then  took  the  ground,  as  they  now  contend,  that  the  pay  of  all 
mechanics  must  be  measured  by  tne  value  of  their  work,  as  deter- 
mined by  numerous  and  varying  conditions.  Newspapers  do  not  be- 
lieve in  reducing  the  pay  of  any  man.  They  act  on  the  general  principle 
that  it  is  better  to  discharge  a  man  than  to  cut  his  pay,  and  so  while 
they  regard  the  stereotypers  as  extremely  overpaid,  the  number  then 
employed  was  not  large  and  the  overpayment  not  serious  in  the 
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aggregate.  So  the  newspapers  adjusted  themselves  to  the  situation, 
even  though  the  excessive  pay  of  the  stereotyper  provoked  irritation 
and  discontent  among  other  mechanics  whose  work  was  of  a  higher 
order  of  intelligence  and  capacity  and  required  much  longer  hours. 

The  stereotyper  did  not  need  a  fund  of  general  information  like  the 
compositor;  he  did  not  need  a  knowledge  of  spelling,  nor  of  punctua- 
tion, nor  of  capitalization ;  he  did  not  give  the  intense  application  of  the 
compositor,  nor  undergo  the  strain  or  wear  on  the  eyes  and  brain;  he 
required  no  training  with  intricate  machinery  like  the  pressman; 
he  nad  no  knowledge  of  routings  or  dispatches  like  the  mailer.  One 
or  two  skilled  men  with  the  knack  of  making  matrices  and  trying 
metal  met  the  office  requirements.  The  others  had  a  work  that  was 
entirety  physical,  and  not  of  a  high  type. 

Admitting  that  no  direct  change  in  the  scale  had  been  made,  there 
had,  nevertheless,  grown  up  within  fifteen  years  a  series  of  interpre- 
tations and  shop  practices  which  materially  added  to  the  pay  of  the 
stereotyper  and  increased  the  cost  of  stereotyping  in  greater  propor- 
tion, so  that  the  pay  now  averages  $4.55  per  week  in  excess  of  the 
regular  pay,  or  $32.05  per  week.  In  some  offices  it  ranges  from  $37 
to  $40  per  week.  The  increased  pay  and  greater  cost  were  brought 
about  by  abolishing  apprentices  and  helpers;  by  reducing  the  supply 
of  labor;  by  demanding  extra  pay  for  Saturday  work;  by  demanding 

Eayment  for  "time  within  time"  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  per  annum; 
y"  stoppage  of  phalanxing;  by  new  interpretations  on  overtime  j  by 
fixing  arbitrary  limits  to  the  number  of  men  required  to  do  given 
work;  by  diminished  productivity,  and  by  extra  men  for  blocking. 
This  enumeration  is  only  partial ;  the  expedients  adopted  were  numer- 
ous and  ingenious.  With  the  introduction  of  the  autoplate  the  physi- 
cal tax  upon  the  stereotyper  has  almost  disappeared.  Certainly  there 
has  been  a  diminution  or  labor,  but  not  a  diminution  of  cost  to  the 
publisher. 

When  the  New  York  Times  moved  to  its  new  building,  January  1. 
1905,  President  Williams  announced  to  me  that  the  union  would 
expect  us  to  increase  our  stereotyping  force  from  nine  to  thirteen, 
notwithstanding  that  casting  formerly  done  by  hand  would  then  be 
done  by  machinery.  Mark  you,  our  circulation  was  not  increased; 
our  press-covering  capacity  was  unchanged;  the  number  of  pages  to  be 
molded  and  cast  was  substantially  the  same;  but  our  change  from  41 
Park  row  to  Times  square  carried  with  it  a  penalty  of  $128  per  week  in 
labor.  He  said  that  the  foreman,  who  had  been  doing  the  work  which 
two  ordinary  men  would  do,  must  act  only  as  foreman;  that  there 
would  be  an  assistant  foreman;  that  the  helper  from  the  composing 
room  who  had  previously  done  blocking  must  be  a  member  of  the 
union  at  a  stereo typer's  pay;  that  the  number  of  men  at  the  molding 
table  must  be  increased  from  two  to  three,  and  seven  men  would  go  on 
the  autoplate.  We  had  a  lot  of  other  things  to  do  at  that  time,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  matter  would  go  along  under  protest  and 
would  be  taken  up  when  I  could  return  from  a  much-needed  rest.  1 
frequently  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  the  local  and  of  the  international 
union,  but  obtained  no  arbitration  and  no  adjustment. 

In  a  Chicago  office  which  the  union  does  not  control  a  greater 
quantity  of  stereotyping  work  is  turned  out  on  the  autoplate  with  a 
much  smaller  force.  On  many  occasions  I  have  made  serious  effort 
to  ascertain  how  it  was  possible  to  keep  our  force  busy.    I  may  have 
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been  unfamiliar  with  the  technique  of  the  craft,  but  I  confess  I  could 
not  understand  and  do  not  now  understand  what  is  the  need  for  so 
many  men  on  our  roll. 

I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  inability  of  a  New  York  union 
stereotyper  to  match  the  work  of  a  smaller  number  of  Chicago  non- 
union stereotypes  and  boys. 

Our  autoplates  were  equipped,  so  the  maker  said,  to  cast  plates 
without  using  the  router;  but,  believe  me,  we  did  not  succeed  in 
shaking  off  the  men  who  worked  the  routers  until  after  the  lapse  of 
two  and  one-half  years,  at  a  cost  of  over  $7,000  for  unnecessary  labor 
in  routing.  When  our  autoplate  machinery  was  started  we  encoun- 
tered blundering  incapacity,  which  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
officers  of  the  union,  but  never  remedied.  For  a  time  we  were  forced 
to  abandon  the  machines  and  return  to  hand  casting.  Then  we 
were  forced  to  protest  against  the  quality  of  substitutes  sent  to  us 
by  the  union.  Two  men  assigned  to  operate  a  Hoe  hand  casting  box 
on  January  11, 1905,  did  not  know  how  to  close  the  box  to  make  the 
casting,  and  one  of  the  regulars  went  over  to  them  in  my  presence 
and  showed  them  how  to  do  it.  Of  course,  they  broke  the  edge  of 
the  matrix  on  the  first  casting,  and  delayed  the  issue  of  the  newspaper 
until  another  matrix  could  be  made. 

On  the  next  night  there  was  a  curly-headed  youngster  sent  to  us 
to  act  as  substitute,  and  some  one  assigned  him  to  the  work  of 
replenishing  the  metal  pot,  but  the  youngster'  did  not  know  how 
to  put  in  tne  plates,  and  one  of  the  regulars  had  to  tell  him  how 
to  do  it.  They  tried  to  push  on  us  an  old  man  as  a  full-fledged 
stereotyper,  whereas  he  was  fit  only  to  be  a  pensioner.  Our  stere- 
otype pav  rolls  were  increased  $6,700  per  annum  over  the  cost  for 
1904.  These  facts  are  cited  here  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the 
methods  of  the  union  in  reducing  the  supply  of  qualified  labor  and 
in  dealing  with  the  publishers.  Subsequently,  after  conference  with 
other  members  of  the  Publishers'  Association  on  this  matter,  it  was 
resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  which  would  take  up  all  these  ques- 
tions and  thrash  them  out.  The  association  regarded  the  then  exist- 
ing scale  as  excessively  high  for  the  labor  performed,  but  our  mem- 
bers would  not  have  grumbled  over  that  if  these  devices  for  extra 
pay  had  not  been  adopted.  We  could  pay  high  wages  as  wages,  but 
when  the  scheme  of  "time  within  time  was  applied,  our  resentment 
was  aroused,  and  it  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation. 

For  twenty  months  matters  drifted  along  without  action  by  the 
union  upon  our  requests  for  a  change  of  scale,  until  this  preposterous, 
extortionate,  and  insincere  demand  for  an  increase  from  $32.05  per 
week  to  $44  per  week  was  formulated  and  presented  to  us  as  the 
union's  answer  to  our  request. 

Instead  of  rectifying  gross  abuses  the  stereotypers'  union  asks  for 
an  additional  payment  of  $164,000  per  annum  from  sixteen  news- 
papers. They  ask  for  a  share  in  the  newspaper  prosperity  at  a  time 
when  the  most  serious  menace  that  ever  nung  over  the  business  is 
impending.  The  combined  scales  of  labor,  and  of  paper  supply  men, 
mean  an  annual  addition  of  $3,000,000  to  our  expenses — $2,160,000 
for  white  paper  :  $600,000,  for  compositors;  $200,000  for  stereotypers; 
$100,000  for  other  unions. 

Not  more  than  4  newspapers  out  of  the  16  could  make  ends  meet 
on  such  terms.    Some  of  us  pay  $85,000  per  annum  as  the  price  for  a 
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closed  shop,  in  comparison  with  the  open  shop.  Some  of  us  pay 
$350,000  per  annum  for  the  closed  shop.  All  of  us  pay  SI ,500,000  per 
annum  as  our  tribute  to  organized  labor — but  how  far  can  this  thing 
be  carried?  How  long  are  we  to  pay  it?  There  are  limits  beyona 
which  employers  can  not  go,  even  if  they  are  well  wishers  of  organized 
labor.  We  are  approaching  that  limit  where  our  necessities  may 
force  us  to  stop,  and  the  unions  should  consider  what  is  wise  under 
the  circumstances. 

At  this  point  let  ne  state  that  the  newspapers  appearing  in  this 
arbitration  have  no  objections  to  unions.  We  have  accepted  the 
idea  of  the  closed  shop,  and  of  the  eight-hour  day;  we  have 
decided  to  deal  with  labor  representatives  rather  than  with  individ- 
uals, and  thereby  we  have  increased  the  responsibility  of  the  unions. 
In  our  dealings  with  them  we  have  not  wrangled  over  trifles.  We 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  labor  question  was  full  of  complications 
and  that  the  leaders  of  the  union  must  exercise  great  patience  and 
tact  in  controlling  the  men  who  elect  them  to  office.  We  have  tried 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  organized  wage-earners,  and 
we  have  tried  to  oe  courteous,  prompt,  and  fair.  Disagreements 
have  arisenz  but  we  have  always  managed  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  an 
understanding  without  friction  and  trouble.  Under  our  agreements 
we  first  try  conciliation,  then  local  arbitration,  and  finally  national 
arbitration.  It  is  true  that  under  arbitration  neither  side  has  obtained 
what  it  thought  it  was  entitled  to  receive,  but  we  have  maintained 
friendly  relations  at  all  times,  and  our  employees  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  work  uninterrupted  by  strike  or  lockout. 

To  simplify  the  matters  upon  which  the  arbitrators  must  pass  we 
will  attempt  to  divide  our  presentation  so  that  it  shall  cover: 

First.  Pay. 

Second.  Hours,  and  overtime,  and  other  working  conditions  which 
are  subject  to  local  arbitration. 

Third.  A  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  stereotypers  that  they 
should  have  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  of  the  newspapers. 

Fourth.  A  review  of  the  claim  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased. 

Fifth.  An  examination  of  witnesses. 

Sixth.  A  formulation  of  findings  which  we  will  ask  the  arbitrators 
to  adopt. 

PAT. 

The  establishments  to  be  affected  by  the  results  of  this  arbitra- 
tion are: 

(1)  List  of  members  of  the  Publishers'  Association  with  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  contracts. — American  and  Journal, 
Evening  Journal,  World,  Tribune,  Staats-Zeitung,  "Times,  Globe, 
Eagle,  Mail,  Morgen  Journal. 

(2)  Newspapers  (not  members)  with  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  contracts. — Press. 

(3)  Members  of  Publishers'  Association  with  union  shops  without 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  contracts. — Sun,  Even- 
ing Sun,  Brooklyn  Times,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Morning  Telegraph, 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  received  a  list  of  twenty 
offices  to  which  the  union  will  apply  the  result  of  this  arbitration: 
American  Press  Association!  Isaac  Goldman,  New  Yorker  Uerold, 
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Wall  Street  Journal,  Jersey  City  Journal,  National  Press  Association, 
Brooklyn  Chat,  Rapid  Printing  Company,  New  Yorker  Volkes 
Zeitung,  New  T orker  Zeitung,  Henry  Rogowski,  McClure  Syndicate, 
F.  V.  Strauss,  Hoboken  Observer,  Abend  Post,  Jewish  Daily  News, 
Long  Island  Star,  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  the  Warheit,  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward. 

To  illustrate  one  effect  of  the  proposed  scale  we  have  prepared  a 
table  showing  the  increase  in  weekly  pay  rolls,  as  follows: 

Effect  of  proponed  tcale  upon  newspaper  pay  rolls. 


78 
46 
40 
24 

13 

11 
8 
0 

10 
7 
4 
4 
8 
8 

12 

5 

100 


879 


American  and  Journal  (morning  and  evening) , 

World  (morning  and  evening) 

Herald  (estimated)  and  Telegram  (estimated) . 

Sun  (morning  and  evening) 

Timea 

Tribune 

Eagle 

Mail 

Preas 

Staate  (morning  and  evening) 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union 

Journal  of  Commerce 

Brooklyn  Citizen 

Brooklyn  Times , 

Globe  (estimated) 

Telegraph , 

20  other  offices 

Total  (36  offices) , 

Increase  per  annum , 


8860.00 

686.50 

600.00 

230.26 

166.00 

184.60 

116.60 

100.00 

02.00 

70.60 

42.00 

86.00 

33.00 

26.60 

100.00 

63.00 

000.00 


4,068.71 
210,706.00 


Comparing  the  proposed  regular  pay  of  $36  per  week,  or  $1  per 
hour,  for  New  York  with  affiliated  stereotype  union  scales  in  other 
cities  we  find  that  it  is  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  next  highest  scale, 
in  Boston,  and  118  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  scale  for  Buffalo  and  Des 
Moines.    The  comparison  follows: 

Pay  of  stereotype™  in  all  cities  for  six  days  per  week. 

Proposed  New  York  scale 136.00 

Baltimore 21.00 

Boston 24.00 

Buffalo 16.50 

Chicago 22.60 

Cincinnati 19.50 

Cleveland 21.00 

Des  Moines 16.50 

Detroit 21.00 

Indianapolis 19.50 

Louisville 18.00 

Memphis 18.00 

Milwaukee 18. 00 

Philadelphia 19.50 

Pittsburg 20.40 

Portland. 22.50 

Sacramento 21.00 

San  Francisco 24.00 

St.  Louis 22.50 

If  we  add  eight  hours  per  week  for  overtime  payments  to  the 
request  for  $36  regular  pay,  we  find  that  the  New  York  stereotjpers 
are  asking  $44  per  week,  or  more  than  double  the  amount  paid  for 
similar  work  in  almost  every  other  city.  Under  the  present  scale  of 
$27.50,  exclusive  of  the  overtime  payments,  the  New  York  stereo- 
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typer  is  well  paid,  considering  the  fact  that  employment  is  continuous 
the  year  round  and  not  interrupted  regularly  by  midsummer  and 
midwinter  dullness  as  in  so  many  lines  or  trade  work.  Stereotypers 
get  three  hundred  and  twelve  days'  work  in  every  year,  while  artisans 
in  many  other  trades  are  lucky  if  they  average  two  hundred  days. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  low  form  of  skilled  work  and  the  additional  fact 
that  it  is  wholly  manual  work,  easily  and  quickly  learned,  explains 
why  the  wages  run  over  S3  a  day  in  only  five  large  cities.  The  con- 
tention that  the  work  of  the  stereotype  departments  is  conducted 
under  such  a  strain  as  to  merit  the  increased  wages  asked  for  can  be 
sufficiently  answered  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  now  paid 
are  full  recompense  for  the  strain  of  the  work.  Stereotyping  is  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  easily  acquired  trades.  Nothing  but  the  strain 
of  the  work  would  give  warrant  for  wages  as  high  as  tnev  get. 

Comparing  the  amounts  now  paid  to  stereotypers  with  those  paid 
to  other  mechanical  departments,  we  find: 

Par  week. 

Compositors 931.00 

Stereotypers '. 32.06 

Pressmen 24.00 

Mailers,  average 21.00 

Photo-engravers,  average 27. 50 

Wagon  drivers 14.00 

Fly  boys 12.00 

It  may  be  claimed  that  while  the  scale  for  compositors  is  $27,  the 
actual  payment  has  been  $30  for  many  of  them  and  $32  per  week  for 
some  of  them.  Admitting  that  fact,  it  is  also  true  that  stereotypers 
are  averaging  $32.05  in  all  offices.  They  are  averaging  $34  in  some 
newspaper  offices,  and  in  the  largest  are  averaging  nearly  $38  per 
week.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  stereo- 
typers and  compositors  employed  in  New  York  City  a  study  of  the 
weekly  pay  rolls  will  show  that  there  are  more  stereotypers  receiving 
$35  than  compositors  receiving  $32  per  week. 

An  examination  of  the  pay  roll  for  the  entire  year  would  show  that 
in  the  various  offices  the  stereotypers  actually  receive  as  high  as 
$1,820  per  annum,  and  in  some  offices  in  some  instances  exceed  $2,100 
per  annum.  One  newspaper  paid  $41,866.89  in  overtime  in  1906, 
an  average  of  $10  per  week  per  man.  Another  paid  $16,519.50,  an 
average  of  $7  per  week  per  man.  The  total  payment  for  overtime 
exceeas  $90,000  per  annum.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  members 
of  the  union,  dividing  that  sum  between  them  for  fifty-two  weeks, 
would  average  $4.55  per  week,  thereby  establishing  them  an  average 
payment  for  the  year  1906  at  $32.05. 

The  pay  of  the  counsel  of  the  stereotypers  as  foreman  of  the  Trib- 
une stereo  department  was  $2,600.  The  pay  of  Scale  Committeeman 
Morelandy  in  the  year  1906  was  $1,501.25. 

If  desired  I  will  furnish  you  a  list  of  eight  names  taken  at  random 
from  the  pay  rolls  of  an  office  showing  the  receipt  in  1906  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums: 

No.  1 12,730.25 

No.  2 2,167.76 

No.  3 2,165.26 

No.  4 2,130.00 

No.  5 2,127.70 

No.  6 1,892.60 

No.  7 1,769.96 

No.  8 1, 66X60 
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These  men  with  two  exceptions  took  vacations  ranging  from  one 
to  five  weeks  and  frequently  laid  off  one  or  two  or  three  days  in  a 
week. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  weekly  salaries  paid  in  that  year  over 
1,500  envelopes,  each  covering  a  week's  pay,  called  for  $36  and  over. 
This  would  mean  that  about  thirty  men  in  that  one  office  drew  over 
(36  per  week. 

I  give  these  figures  to  demonstrate  the  great  difficulty  stereotypers 
have  had  in  making  both  ends  meet,  as  Mr.  McGarvey  described  it. 

The  stereotypers  base  their  request  for  increase  of  pay  largely  upon 
the  fact  that  mcreases  have  been  made  by  us  to  other  mechanical 
departments  in  recent  years.  Those  increases  were  made  by  us  in  an 
effort  to  secure  equalization  to  bring  them  closer  to  the  stereotypers. 
Prior  to  seven  years  ago  the  photo-engravers,  the  mailers,  and  the 
drivers  had  not  been  organized.  We  granted  an  advance  to  the  photo- 
engravers  because  they  have  really  made  progress  in  their  work,  and 
are  bringing  results  that  had  not  been  obtained  previously.  We  are 
always  ready  to  encourage  progress.  We  increased  the  pressmen 
10  per  cent  about  three  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  arbitration,  and 
recently  we  increased  them  in  course  of  conciliation.  We  made  the 
advances  in  justice  to  mechanics  who  were  doing  a  high  class  of  work, 
and  who,  even  after  the  raise  in  pay,  received  only  73  per  cent  of 
that  *hich  the  stereotypers  now  obtain.  We  also  tried  to  equalize 
the  mailers,  who  received  only  62  per  cent  of  what  stereotypers  now 
receive. 

The  stereotypers  also  base  their  request  partly  upon  the  claim  of 
greater  productivity.  They  boasted  fifteen  years  ago  that  in  hand 
casting  they  could  turn  out  one  plate  a  minute,  and  that  is  the  best 
they  can  do  to-day. 

In  1904  the  New  York  Times  contracted  for  two  autoplates  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000  under  the  expectation  that  we  could  turn  out  more 
and  better  plates  with  great  saving  in  labor  and  time  to  the  stereo- 
typers and  with  reduced  cost  to  us  on  the  weekly  pay  roll. 

For  machine  casting  in  the  year  1905  the  New  York  Times  paid 
$21,685  per  annum  more  than  it  paid  in  1904  for  hand  casting,  for 
substantially  the  same  size  of  paper  and  same  circulation.  The  cost 
was  doubled.    Here  are  the  details: 

PayroU $6,700 

Interest  on  autoplates 3, 000 

Average  of  repairs,  gas,  and  power 1,685 

Depreciation 1 ...  10, 000 

Additional  water 400 

Total 21,686 

Yet  we  are  told  by  the  stereotypers  that  publishers  receive  all  the 
benefits  of  the  increased  output.     We  ask,  where? 

The  stereotypers  who  say  they  are  subjected  to  harder  strain  over- 
look the  fact  that  formerly  matrices  were  laboriously  beaten  in  by 
hand  brushes,  and  the  employers  introduced  roller-molding  machines 
which  relieved  them  of  that  wear.  Formerly  the  men  in  hand  casting 
had  to  lift  heavy  boxes  filled  with  type  metal.  Now  a  machine 
operated  electrically  by  touching  a  button  performs  that  work.  For- 
merly the  plate  with  heavy  tailpiece  was  lifted  throe  or  four  times  in 
the  process  of  stereotyping.  Now  a  plate  without  the  17-pound  tail- 
piece is  lifted  once. 
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The  union  has  contrived  to  arrange  that  we  can  not  obtain  any 
economy  from  the  autoplate.  We  have  obtained  only  problematical 
gains  in  time  for  ourselves,  but  we  are  paying  for  easier  work  by  the 
stereotypers. 

In  other  departments  of  the  newspaper  we  can  phalanx  our  men, 
but  not  in  the  stereotyping  room.  In  other  departments  the  em* 
ployee  will  do  any  work  in  that  department  which  the  office  wants, 
but  not  in  the  stereotyping  department.  In  other  departments  we 
can  arrange  for  work  for  subsequent  editions;  in  the  stereotype  de- 
partment we  are  penalized  for  it  by  what  is  called  "time  within 
time"  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  per  annum.  In  other  departments 
we  have  helpers  and  boys,  but  not  in  the  stereotyping  department. 
In  other  departments  we  pay  overtime  only  for  time  actually  worked 
in  excess  or  regular  hours,  but  in  the  stereotyping  department  there 
are  classes  of  work  for  which  after  we  have  paid  for  the  time  of  the 
stereotyper  we  are  asked  to  pay  an  additional  time  for  work  done  in 
regular  nours,  and  this  they  ask  in  order  that  they  may  force  us  to 
employ  more  stereotypers  or  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  existing  force. 
For  instance,  if  we  mold  or  cast  the  plates  of  our  Sunday  paper  on 
Saturday  morning  within  regular  hours  we  must  pay  an  additional 
time  as  a  penalty. 

In  some  instances  newspapers  have  been  asked  to  pay  overtime  for 
lunch  on  a  Saturday  night,  because  the  men  who  reported  at  7  p.  m. 
did  not  have  time  to  go  out  at  1 1  p.  m.  to  lunch,  and  did  not  go  out. 
That  was  the  way  they  taxed  their  employer  because  he  needed  their 
labor  at  that  particular  time.  In  offices  where  a  Sunday  cut  had  to  be 
blocked  on  Thursday  they  demanded  overtime  for  blocking  it  within 
regular  hours. 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  copy  of  a  dodger,  distributed  by  the  Even- 
ing Journal,  for  which  that  office  was  asked  by  the  stereotypers  to  pay 
fourteen  hours  overtime.  This  dodger  was  molded  and  plates  cast 
during  the  regular  evening  hours,  on  Friday,  June  21,  1907. 

As  it  is  the  custom  of  the  union  and  the  chapel  to  distribute  all  work 
as  evenly  as  possible,  this  was  given  to  two  boxes  to  be  cast,  the  office 
being  under  the  impression  that  no  charge  would  be  made,  inasmuch 
as  all  dodgers  had  been  done  gratis  heretofore. 

This  caused  the  employment  of  14  men,  12  in  the  foundry  and  2  in 
the  molding  room,  to  turn  out  the  work,  which  consisted  or  8  plates. 
Prior  to  making  up  the  pay-roll  for  the  week,  the  chairman  of  the 
chapel,  without  presenting  the  matter  to  the  superintendent,  went  to 
the  president  of  the  local  union,  and  secured  his  ruling  to  the  effect 
that  this  work  should  be  paid  for  as  extra  work  at  overtime  rates. 

The  superintendent  declined  to  pay  it.  and  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  union  president,  who  said  he  would  take  it  under  advisement. 
The  office  is  now  advised  that  the  executive  committee  has  decided 
that  the  president's  ruling  should  be  sustained  and  the  work  paid  for 
in  accordance  therewith. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  that  dodgers  be  done  without  extra 
charge,  and  heretofore  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  chapel,  the  superintendent  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  executive  committee.^  Ifthe  executive  committee 
has  arrived  at  a  decision,  as  we  are  advised  it  has,  the  committee  has 
acted  without  hearing  the  office  side  of  the  cage. 
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In  our  composing  rooms  the  typographical  union  stops  the  accumu- 
lation of  overtime  by  forcing  the  man  who  has  accumulated  eight 
hours  overtime  to  take  a  day  off  within  the  next  financial  week.  The 
stereotypers  union  refused  to  do  that.  It  is  aiming  to  promote  over- 
time ana  to  add  to  the  burden  of  the  employer.  The  typographical 
union  in  order  that  it  may  provide  for  unemployed  members  insist 
that  no  one  holding  a  full  situation  is  allowed  to  work  in  any  other 
office,  but  that  suggestion  is  refused  by  the  stereotypers'  union. 

The  compositor  works  eight  hours  steadily  each  night,  while  the 
stereo  typer  s  task,  in  some  instances,  does  not  exceed  sixty-three 
minutes  of  actual  labor,  and  not  more  than  four  and  one-half  hours 
actual  time  on  duty.     Unlike  any  other  of  the  trades  outside  of  news- 

Eaper  offices,  the  stereotypers  ask  pay  for  the  time  they  take  for 
incheon,  and  in  overtime  they  carry  this  to  an  absurd  extreme. 
The  stereotypers'  union,  for  purposes  of  its  own,  has  affiliated  the 
electrotypers  with  it  in  one  union.  Its  scale  provides  for  a  discrimi- 
nation against  newspapers  and  in  favor  of  these  electrotyping  shops 
whereby  it  will  allow  apprentices  and  helpers  to  them,  but  not  to  us. 
It  fixes  nine  hours  as  a  working  day  in  them,  while  fixing  seven  and 
one-half  hours  as  the  actual  working  day  in  newspaper  offices.  It 
allows  its  members  to  work  in  electrotype  shops  for  $4  per  day,  or 
45  cents  per  hour  of  a  fifty-three  hour  week,  while  it  now  asks  $1 

Er  hour  from  newspapers.  It  also  discriminates  in  favor  of  what  are 
own  as  column,  or  job  offices,  by  fixing  nine  hours  as  a  day's  work 
and  eight  hours  as  a  night's  work.  The  stereo  typer  has  lowered  the 
average  standard  of  his  work  by  insisting  that  caring  for  fires  and 
carrying  plates  and  various  other  laboring  tasks,  requiring  neither 
knack  nor  training,  nor  intelligence,  shall  be  paid  for  as  stereotyping 
work  at  uniformly  top-notch  prices.  Men  are  required  to  do  at  the 
regular  scale  for  skilled  labor  a  class  of  work  which  would  be  a  fit 
task  for  a  boy  or  a  day  laborer.  This  is  an  economic  waste  which  in 
the  long  run  can  do  the  men  no  good,  and  which  cripples  the  employer's 
capacity  to  expend  the  same  money  to  better  advantage  and  con- 
sequently to  increased  benefits. 

The  restrictions  they  have  imposed  on  us  are  an  injury  to  the  news- 
papers, but  they  also  mvolve  great  losses  to  workers  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

No  claim  can  be  carefully  made  that  stereotypers  have  gained  in 
competence  or  in  producing  power.  In  no  way  nave  the  stereotypers 
helped  the  employer  to  increase  his  profits  or  to  put  out  a  handsome 
or  well-made  newspaper.  They  yield  to  no  premium  for  intelligence. 
They  represent  no  factor  in  the  expanding  power  of  the  paper.  They 
have  taken  incompetents  into  their  union,  and  have  established  a 
close  corporation  or  guild. 

In  1902  we  tried  to  find  a  place  in  the  stereotyping  department 
for  one  of  our  boys,  Joe  Stafford — who  had  grown  up  m  tne  New  York 
Times  office — and  the  foreman  wiote  me  a  letter,  as  follows: 

The  only  way  for  him  to  come  into  the  office  and  obtain  employment  would  be  to 
get  in  some  book  or  flat-plate  office  and  serve  an  apprenticeship. 

That  boy  was  forced  to  continue  his  employment  as  a  clerk,  and  at 
this  moment  that  lad,  now  a  young  man,  deprived  of  a  trade,  lies  on 
his  bed  awaiting  his  final  summons. 

They  have  made  their  union  so  close  a  corporation  that  they  have 
not  enough  men  to  go  around.    The  International  Union  passed  a 
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law,  effective  January  1, 1905,  that  six  days  would  constitute  a  week's 
work,  but  we  find  them  working  seven  days  in  New  York  City. 

Every  newspaper  office  in  New  York  (Sty,  with  three  exceptions, 
is  organized. 

In  January,  1905,  the  membership  of  the  Stereotypers'  Union  was 
375.  To-day.  according  to  Counsel  McGarvey,  it  is  380,  a  gain  of  5 
in  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years.  Is  that  a  recognition  by  the 
union  of  an  extraordinary  increase  in  output?  Does  that  constric- 
tion keep  pace  with  the  wonderful  growth  in  population  and  expan- 
sion of  which  we  have  heard?  Is  it  not  rather  a  selfish  policy  that 
treats  the  New  York  field  as  the  private  preserve  of  certain  individ- 
uals) Is  it  not  bad  faith  to  stereotypers  elsewhere?  Is  it  not  bad 
faith  to  the  compositors,  pressmen,  and  mailers?  Is  it  not  against 
the  spirit  of  trades  unionism?  Is  it  not  a  matter  for  investigation 
and  discipline  by  the  International  Stereotypers'  Union? 

The  law  of  the  International  Stereotypers'  Union  should  at  least 
be  as  binding  upon  them  as  it  is  on  us.  That  law  (sec.  19  of  gen- 
eral laws)  says:  "It  is  enjoined  upon  each  subordinate  union  to 
make  regulations  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed 
in  each  office  to  one  for  such  number  of  journeymen  as  to  the  union 
may  seem  just." 

In  utter  disregard  of  that  mandate,  the  New  York  union  abolished 
apprentices  in  newspaper  offices '  to  increase  its  opportunity  for 
extortion. 

The  scale  of  the  stereotypers'  unions  in  other  cities  herewith  sub- 
mitted shows  provisions  for  apprentices  in  the  following  cities:  Bos- 
ton, Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati^Cleveland,  Des  Moines,  Indianapolis 
Louisville,  Memphis,  Pittsburg,  .Portland,  Sacramento,  and  St.  Louis. 

Stereotypers  are  scarce  because  the  fixed  policy  of  the  union  is  to 
keep  the  membership  to  the  minimum  figure.  The  laws  of  the  Inter- 
national Stereotypers'  Union  require  apprentices  to  serve  a  term  of 
five  years,  whereas  the  Typographical  union  requires  only  four  years. 
The  object  of  the  five-year  term  in  a  trade  that  can  be  mastered  in 
less  than  half  that  time  is  obviously  and  unquestionably  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  journeymen  as  far  as  possible.  A  similar  motive  is 
disclosed  in  the  local  law  of  the  Chicago  union  prohibiting  any  mem- 
ber doing  anything  to  bring  stereotypers  into  Chicago  from  elsewhere. 
The  counter  duty  to  assist  idle  members  out  of  a  town  is  not  voiced 
in  any  written  rule,  but  is  so  logical  a  corollary  of  the  Chicago  by- 
law that  it  would  not  be  strange  if  it  is  followed  in  the  spirit  even  though 
not  expressed  in  the  letter  of  any  union  law. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  newspaper  offices  be  allowed  ap- 
prentices. Newspaper  stereotyping  is  a  trade  by  itself  and  bears  little 
more  relationship  to  the  branches  from  which  stereotypers  are  gradu- 
ated now  than  it  does  to  an  entirely  separate  craft.  Stereotypers 
now  come  from  the  finishing  bench  in  electrotype  foundries,  and  from 
the  fiat-plate  stereotype  snops.  In  neither  of  these  branches  is 
there  anything  which  tends  to  give  the  men  the  training  necessary 
to  the  proper  handling  of  the  work  as  newspaper  stereotypers.  The 
only  way  tnat  this  can  be  done  is  by  experience  in  a  newspaper  stereo- 
type room,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  publisher  to  ask  him  to  pay  full 
journeyman's  wages  while  a  man  is  learning  the  trade. 

Competence  has  not  been  the  controlling  factor  in  admission  to 
the  union,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  instances  which  have  been  here 
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cited.  The  union  has  abolished  apprentices  and  helpers  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  fully  paid  stereotypers  and  to  reduce  the  sup- 
ply of  labor.  It  has  increased  the  cost  of  stereotyping  by  machinery 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  hand  stereotyping.  We  object  to  its 
methods  in  loading  us  with  unnecessary  men  and  with  incapables. 
While  papers  are  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  penalties  for  overtime 
work,  emergency  work,  etc.,  the  men  pay  no  penalty  for  tardiness, 
poor  workmanship,  or  mistakes. 

No  other  union  in  the  country,  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
has  attempted  the  insidious  methods  of  overcharging  which  tne 
stereotypers'  union  of  New  York  has  carried  out— because  of  our 
complacency  and  our  unwillingness  to  fight.  If  comparison  should 
be  made  between  our  offices  and  offices  m  other  cities,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  outside  offices  have  fewer  men,  lower  wages,  more 
hours,  fewer  restrictions,  and  less  overtime. 

The  stereotypers  of  New  York  also  claim  that  they  should  be 
allowed  an  addition  of  $12  per  week  to  their  pay  because  increases 
have  been  granted  elsewhere  to  all  classes  of  labor.  We  refer  the 
arbitrators  to  the  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  McParland,  on  behalf 
of  New  York  Typographical  Union,  No.  6.  in  a  recent  local  arbitration 
(see  pp.  95  and  96) .  to  show  that  at  no  place  and  in  no  way  has  there 
been  an  increase  or  more  than  11  per  cent  or  more  than  $2.50  per 
week,  yet  stereotypers  ask  for  $12  per  week  advance. 

We  also  refer  to  the  statistics  of  the  New  York  State  bureau 
reports,  which  show  that  other  trades  in  which  increases  have  been 
made  have  hazards  of  weather  and  other  conditions  which  do  not 
affect  the  stereotypers.  While  bricklayers  and  the  building  trades 
may  work  two  hundred  days,  the  stereotyper  can  work  every  day 
in  the  year,  with  shorter  hours  and  less  physical  tax.  While  brick- 
layers and  the  so-called  highly  paid  mechanics  earn  less  than  $1,000 
per  annum,  the  stereotypers  or  New  York  average  from  $1,600  to 
$2,100  per  annum,  and  that  on  the  present  scale  they  are  tne  best 
paid  mechanics  of  which  we  have  record. 

Stereotypers  are  now  paid  between  72  and  76  cents  per  hour  for 
regular  time.    The  figures  of  the  State  bureau  (see  p.  13  of  the  Typo- 

S-aphical  arbitration)  show  that  no  other  trade  equals  that  rate, 
ricklayers  get  70  cents  per  hour;  portable  engineers  get  69  cents 
per  hour;  plasterers  get  69  cents  per  hour;  stone  setters  get  69  cents 
per  hour;  plumbers  get  62  cents  per  hour.  And  now  stereotypers, 
who  already  lead  all  other  trades  m  actual  earnings,  ask  an  increase 
to  $1  per  hour,  or  43  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  highly  paid  bricklayer. 
I  understand  they  found  that  printers  in  Goldfield,  Nev.,  were 
paid  $1  per  hour,  and  apparently  tney  want  to  work  this  field  on  the 
same  basis. 

HOURS  AND  OVERTIME. 

The  publishers  of  New  York,  and  particularly  the  publishers  of 
morning  newspapers,  can  not  get  out  their  work  within  tne  hours  pro- 
vided for  regular  work  in  the  scale  submitted  by  the  stereotypers' 
union.  Regularly  every  week  the  actual  work  averages  six  hours 
more  than  the  scale. 

Most  of  us  are  glad  to  work,  and  do  not  think  that  a  period  of  eight 
hours  in  twenty-four  is  too  much.  The  stereotypers  ask  for  six  hours 
a  day — thirty-six  hours  per  week.    We  have  no  belief  that  the  request 
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is  serious.  They  expect  to  work  more  than  six  hours  on  Saturday 
night.  They  know  we  can  not  get  out  our  editions  in  that  time,  and 
that  therefore  under  the  new  scale  we  would  pay  them  a  dollar  an 
hour  extra  for  overtime,  or  $8  for  Saturday  nignt  in  many  cases,  and 
$12  in  some  offices. 

The  union  theory  of  overtime  is  that  the  unions  do  not  want  us  to 
work  a  man  too  long  or  to  put  on  too  small  a  force.  That  may  be 
right  in  theory,  but  this  union  bars  slides  or  phalanxes,  whereby  one 
force  may  begin  earlier  than  another,  and  finish  earlier,  both  working 
when  the  heaviest  rush  is  on.  In  nearly  every  other  city  the  unions 
help  the  newspapers  by  accumulating  hours. 

One  paper  reports  that  some  of  its  stereotypers  are  employed  only 
three  hours  per  day.  As  a  rule,  a  part  of  the  stereotyping  force  can 
not  work  more  than  four  hours  per  night,  because  the  first  pages  are 
not  closed  until  after  1 1  o'clock  and  the  plates  for  the  last  edition  are 
cast  before  3  a.  m.  There  is  idle  time  between  editions,  and  the  actual 
casting  time  in  some  morning  paper  offices  slightly  exceeds  sixty- 
three  minutes — in  some  offices  not  two  hours.  Compositors  actually 
work  forty-eight  hours  per  week.  Stereotypers  average  about  twenty- 
four  hours  in  many  of  the  offices,  yet  stereotypers  ask  more  pay  than 
many  reporters  obtain,  more  than  many  school-teachers  or  clergy- 
men; more  than  is  paid  for  experience,  education,  or  the  laborious 
preparation  of  special  training.  Think  of  paying  more  money  to  the 
unskilled  man  who  cares  for  the  fires  under  the  metal  pot,  or  to  the 
man  who  puts  the  plates  in  the  metal  pot.  Unskilled  labor  earning 
over  $1,600  per  year  is  not  in  need  of  an  arbitrator's  aid. 

I  submit  herewith  a  schedule  of  the  hours  of  morning  paper  stereo- 
typers in  various  cities: 


city. 


New  York,  proposed. 

Baltimore. 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Louisville 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Pittsburg 

Portland. 

San  Francisco 

St.  Louis 


Per 

night. 


6 
7 
6 
8 
8 
8 

? 


8 
9 


8 
8 
7 


Per 

Satur- 
day. 


8} 
10 


10 


10 


Per 

week. 


36 
42 

36 
48 
60 
48 
46 
45 
48 
48 
60 
54 
60 
48 
48 
45 


The  variations  between  morning  and  evening  newspaper  sales 
being  relatively  the  same  in  all  cities,  all  the  present  inequalities  suf- 
ferea  by  the  New  York  morning  newspapers  are  equally  suffered  by 
the  New  York  evening  newspapers.^ 

The  hours  of  labor  m  all  the  various  departments  are  the  same  in 
all  offices  for  day  work  (eight  hours).  The  hours  for  night  work  are 
as  follows: 

Department*:  ?er  week 

Stereotjrpen  (proposed) 36 

Compositors 48 

Pressmen 38 

Mailers 44 

Photoengravers 48 
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Referring  again  to  the  reports  of  the  local  arbitration  of  the  New 
York  Typographical  Union  (on  page  13)  we  find  in  the  comparative 
statement  of  wages  and  hours  of  all  trades  that — 

Twenty-six  tradee  in  New  York  City  work  forty-four  hours  per  week. 

One  trade  works  fifty-four  hours  per  week. 

Proposed  schedule  of  stereotypers  is  thirty-six  hours  per  week* 

Even  on  this  schedule  of  thirty-six  hours  per  week  for  morning 
papers,  stereotypers  have  been  obstreperous.  In  one  establishment 
when  the  men  were  ordered  in  at  10  p.  m.  to  avoid  overtime  charges, 
the  foreman  refused  to  obey,  and  it  was  necessary  to  discharge  him 
before  that  requirement  of  the  management  could  be  enforced. 
This  unwillingness  to  five  six  hours  per  night  is  manifested  just  as 
strongly  at  the  end  of  the  night.  In  nearly  every  morning  newspaper 
office  tne  stereotypers  quit  when  "good  night"  comes  in — about  3.30 
a.  m.  Many  of  them  report  at  11  p.  m.  They  actually  stay  in  the 
office  only  four  and  one-half  hours  per  night.  Yet  they  complain  of 
overwork.  What  mechanic  in  all  the  country  compares  with  them  in 
pay  or  hours  % 

And  now  we  come  to  another  phase  of  this  ingenious  overcharging 
which  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  costly.  We  not  only  pay 
the  regular  scale  to  men  while  they  are  eating  their  luncheon,  but  in 
some  cases,  when  it  is  out  of  overtime,  we  pay  time  to  the  man  for 
eating  his  lunch.  We  pay  him  the  same  for  eating  his  lunch  as  we 
do  for  work.  If  it  is  regular  hours,  we  pay  him  the  regular  scale  for 
eating  his  lunch,  and  if  it  is  overtime  we  pay  him  time.  If  any  em- 
ployer is  entitled  to  anything  in  the  world,  he  is  entitled  to  the  hours 
he  pays  for,  just  as  he  is  entitled  to  the  property  he  pays  for  when 
he  Duys  a  house.  We  want  to  wipe  out  that  provision  of  paying 
men  for  thirty  minutes  for  lunch.  We  want  to  have  the  wage  repre- 
sent, as  it  does  in  all  other  trades  except  the  newpaper  business,  the 
rate  per  hour  for  the  time  worked. 

In  electrotype  offices  the  stereotypers'  union  fixes  a  day  as  nine 
hours,  and  a  week  as  fifty-three  hours.  Yet  it  proposed  thirty-six 
hours  for  the  morning  newspaper  week,  and  forty-five  hours  for  the 
evening  newspaper  work  per  week.  In  column  and  job  offices  it  fixes 
nine  hours  per  day  for  aay  work,  and  eight  hours  for  night  work. 
There  is  a  positive  need  for  a  seven-hour  night  for  morning  papers,  and 
ten  hours  tor  Saturday  night  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  from 
overtime  charges.  Relief  is  also  due  to  the  evening  papers,  and  that 
result  can  be  brought  about  by  fixing  the  time  at  tne  option  of  the 
employer  between  6  o'clock  and  6  o'clock.  In  many  cities  news- 
papers phalanx  their  men.  In  New  York  that  practice  is  not  per- 
mitted. Someone  must  go  into  the  shop  in  advance  of  the  others  to 
attend  to  the  fires  under  the  metal  pots,  and  to  light  the  gas  under  the 
steam  generators,  but  under  the  present  scale  overtime  must  be  paid 
for  that  work,  because  it  can  not  be  done  within  the  six  hours.  And 
mind  you,  the  six  hours  can  not  begin  on  the  half  hour;  it  must  begin 
on  the  even  hour.  The  heaviest  stereotyping  work  is  done  about  2 
a.  m.  for  the  morning  papers,  and  about  3  p.  m.  for  the  evening  papers. 
By  phalanxing  we  could  arrange  our  slides  and  cover  the  day  or  night 
with  very  little  tax  for  that  overtime — which  the  union  professes  to 
regard  as  objectionable. 

We  concede  that  every  man  who  works  overtime  should  be  paid 
overtime!  but  we  want  the  charge  based  on  fairness.    The  payment  of 
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"time  within  time"  is  something  that  is  almost  unknown  m  newspaper 
offices  outside  of  New  York  City.  There  is  absolutely  no  pretext  ior  it, 
other  than  to  swell  the  cost  of  stereotyping  to  the  extent  of  $15,000 
per  annum  or  76  cents  per  week  per  stereotyper.  The  union  should 
cooperate  to  relieve  us  of  unnecessary  hardships.  a 

u  The  publisher  is  entitled  in  full  to#  the  hours  paid  for,  either  day  or 
night,  and  to  the  privilege  of  beginning  the  specified  number  of  hours 
at  any  time  during  the  day  or  night  that  may  be  the  most  valuable. 
Of  course,  the  employee  should  be  protected  to  the  extent  that  the 
hours  should  be  consecutive.  As  the  publisher  is  entitled  to  time 
paid  for,  any  work  offered  by  the  publisher  for  his  own  publications 
should  be  performed  without  anjr  extra  charge.  Work  for  the  Sunday 
newspapers  should  be  done  by  either  day  or  night  crews,  at  any  time 
that  it  may  be  asked.  This  should  also  apply  to  work  done  for  the 
morning  paper  during  the  daytime,  or  for  the  evening  paper  during 
the  night,  and  to  any  part  or  section  of  any  subsequent  issue  of  any 
office  publication. 

INCREASED  COST  OP  NEWSPAPER  LIVING. 

s  It  has  been  assumed  that  newspapers  are  prosperous ;  that  increased 
circulation  of  newspapers  meant  increased  prosperity  for  them;  that 
increased  advertising  of  newspapers  meant  increased  prosperity. 

We  claim  that  the  prosperity  or  lack  of  prosperity  of  newspapers 
should  not  be  considered  in  this  arbitration.  We  deny  that  the  news* 
paper  business  has  prospered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  any 
increase  of  pay  to  stereotypers.  We  deny  that  all  the  New  York 
newspapers  represented  in  this  arbitration  are  prosperous. 

We  maintain  that  the  amount  of  prosperity  which  comes  to  a 
newspaper  should  not  be  the  gauge  of  employees'  wages.  If  it  were 
such  a  gauge,  then  a  reduction  of  pay  should  follow  a  decrease  in 

Erofits.  Does  the  other  side  concede  that  point?  If  papers  which 
ave  prospered  must  pay,  surely  the  papers  that  have  deficits  should 
be  relieved  from  payment.  #  Are  stereotypers  willingto  accept  reduced 
pay  if  we  show  them  an  increased  cost  of  operation?  The  stereo- 
typers' union  asks  a  share  of  results,  though  it  staked  nothing  on  the 
outcome.  The  employer  created  the  property,  brought  its  parts 
together,  made  them  useful  and  productive,  and  now  the  unions 
demand  a  share. 

Let  us  put  the  proposition  in  another  shape.  Because  hens  refuse 
to  lay  eggs  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  cost  of  eggs  is 
increased  thereby,  are  we  expected  to  advance  wages?  Again, 
because  one  man  has  five  children,  and  another  man  has  none,  are 
we  to  pay  more  to  one  man  than  to  the  other?  Again,  because  trades 
unions  had  refused  to  build  houses  for  two  years  the  claim  is  made 
here  that  the  men  who  diminished  their  earnings  by  contributing 
toward  the  support  of  these  strikers  should  have  their  wages  advanced 
as  a  reimbursement  to  them  for  the  penalties  of  that  industrial  war* 
fare. 

We  claim  that  wages  should  be  founded  upon  competence,  pro- 
ductiveness, improvement  of  earnings,  development  of  talent,  increase 
of  industry. 

No  regard  is  paid  by  the  unions  to  those  smaller  papers  that  are 
struggling  for  existence.  They  are  unappreciative  of  voluntary 
liberality  and  concessions;  they  forget  that  tne  newspaper  is  the  one 
industry  that  can  not  pass  along  the  extra  charge  to  customers.    It 
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can  not  shift  its  burdens  as  do  manufacturers,  and  therefore  the 
newspaper  has  not  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  If  all  else  be 
prosperous  and  newspapers  are  unable  to  participate  in  that  pros- 
perity because  of  inability  to  pass  along  their  burdens,  surely  the 
stereotyper  could  have  no  basis  for  any  claim.  The  newspaper  is 
retailed  at  a  fixed  price.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  newspaper  circula- 
tion in  New  York  City  and  90  per  cent  of  the  circulation  represented 
in  this  arbitration  is  on  the  1-cent  basis.  The  sale  of  advertising 
space  is  also  on  a  declining  rate.  The  maximum  rate  of  the  New  York 
World  dates  from  1895.  Since  that  year  the  earning  power  per  column 
of  most  of  the  New  York  papers  has  been  reduced.  A  powerful 
combination  of  dry  goods  merchants  has  operated  since  1896  to 
reduce  the  line  charge.  Dry  goods  stores  wnich  paid  90  cents  per 
line  in  1892  for  their  announcements  now  pay  20  and  18  cents  per 
line.  Extra  charges  for  cuts,  for  broken  columns,  and  for  display 
type  have  been  removed.  This  dry  goods  combination,  that  staved 
out  of  the  World  for  seven  months,  and  stayed  out  twice  subse- 
quently, boycotted  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  its  labor  troubles.  It  has 
been  out  of  the  Times  for  about  four  years. 

The  New  York  World  reduced  the  price  of  its  paper  on  February  10, 
1896,  from  2  cents  to  1  cent.  It  gained  90,000  circulation  in  three 
weeks,  but  it  gave  up  $1,000  a  day,  or  $312,000  a  year  in  revenue, 
and  it  added  at  least  $500  per  day  to  its  expenses,  because  of  in- 
creased mechanical  force,  increased  number  of  presses,  increased 
number  of  stereotypers,  increased  mailers,  increased  postage,  in- 
creased clerical  force  and  diminished  return  to  the  owner.  This 
illustration  proves  that  increased  circulation  does  not  necessarily 
mean  increased  prosperity.  In  that  case  it  was  a  direct  diminution 
of  $450,000  per  annum  in  gross  revenue.  ^ 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  increased  circulation  means  increased 
advertising.  Within  seven  months  after  that  change  in  price  by  the 
New  York  World  the  combination  of  dry-goods  advertisers  attempted 
to  force  the  World  to  change  its  rate,  and  the  cost  of  that  struggle  I 
hesitate  to  mention. 

Next,  it  does  not  follow  that  when  increased  advertising  appears 
it  necessarily  means  increased  profit.  The  New  York  World  has 
made  great  strides  recently  in  advertising. 

It  has  made  an  extraordinary  showing  of  gains.  That  showing 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  results  show  great  prosperity.  I 
am  sure  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  owner  of  the  newspaper,  but 
that  gentleman  in  cutting  the  price  of  his  newspaper  said, '  We  prefer 
power  to  profits.19  And  these  gains  show  that  he  is  exerting  a  great 
power  for  good.  The  World  has  become  the  recognized  medium  for 
''Help  wanted"  advertising.  The  World  prints  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  "Help  wanted"  advertising  printed  in  New  York  City.  It 
more  than  doubles  the  "Help  wanted"  announcements  of  thirteen 
other  newspapers  combined.  When  trade  is  good  and  building  ex- 
tensive ana  labor  is  in  demand,  employers  advertise  for  it  in  the 
World,  and  they  continue  their  notices  until  their  wants  are  met. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  trade  should  be  slack,  these  announcements  fall 
off  in  number.  The  "Help  wanted"  columns  are  the  best  indication 
we  have  of  trade  conditions.  Gains  in  "Help  wanted"  announce- 
ments mean  brisker  trade.  Decrease  in  the  number  of  announce- 
ments means  slackness  of  trade.    The  recognition  of  any  one  news- 
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paper  as, the  medium  for  such  announcements  is  of  great  value,  bring- 
ing opportunity  daily  to  thousands  of  homes.  The  newspaper  which 
can  nil  that  function  possesses  a  power  that  is  envied  by  the  rest  of 
us.  Yet  that  gain,  that  expansion,  does  not  necessarily  mean 
increased  profits.  The  price  of  that  advertising  is  low — it  is  only 
one-third  of  the  basic  rate  of  the  paper.  Directly  it  does  not  yield 
one  cent  of  profit,  yet  it  is  called  prosperity,  and  even  the  proprietor 
thinks  he  is  making  great  strides.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Every  "Help  wanted  '  ad  which  comes  through  the  advertising 
agent  is  subject  to  a  deduction  of  10  cents  for  commission.  Then  the 
measured  ad  is  larger  than  the  counted  words  by  which  its  cost  is 
computed.  Then,  too,  there  are  rules  to  be  inserted  between  ads, 
and  when  the  net  earnings  per  column  are  ascertained  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  white  paper  used  to  carry  it,  the  cost  of  composition,  the 
cost  of  clerical  work  m  preparing  the  copy  and  in  charging  and  check- 
ing ads,  the  cost  of  ink,  the  increased  cost  of  postage  for  the  enlarged 
paper,  the  cost  of  additional  presses,  additional  stereotypers  and 
additional  wagon  service,  all  these  eat  up  the  receipts  and  leave 
nothing  but  pride.  The  satisfaction  of  doing  good  is  the  profit  of 
the  owner. 

In  "Situations  wanted,"  we  have  an  illustration  of  philanthropy 
that  is  more  striking.  ^  The  elder  Bennett,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
fixed  his  price  for  Situations  wanted"  at  5  cents  per  line,  and 
his  son  has  conscientiously  maintained  that  rate,  and  extended  the 
usefulness  and  value  of  that  service.  In  periods  of  depression  that 
classification  increases  and  " Helps"  diminish.  Every  "Situation 
wanted"  ad  pays  a  commission  of  5  cents  to  an  agent.  If,  then, 
we  figure  the  cost  of  paper,  composition,  ink,  postage,  increased 
press  work,  stereotyping,  and  handling,  we  find  a  dead  loss  on  every 
fine,  every  column,  every  page  of  such  matter  printed.  It  possesses 
value  to  a  newspaper,  but  not  value  that  could  justify  a  demand  for 
increased  pay  to  stereotypers. 

On  the  night  of  February  21,  1906,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  30  of  the  best  news- 

Sapers  of  the  United  States.  The  object  of  that  meeting  was  to 
evise  ways  and  means  which  would  restore  to  the  daily  newspapers 
some  of  that  advertising  which  has  been  diverted  from  newspapers 
to  magazines.  Incidentally,  in  Munsey's  Magazine  for  February, 
1906,  we  saw  the  statement  that  the  issue  had  a  larger  circulation 
than  all  of  the  magazines  in  the  United  States  combined  ten  years 
ago.  Its  advertising  columns  at  high  prices  show  the  extent  of  the 
diversion  from  the  daily  newspapers.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who 
attended  the  meeting  said  he  nad  come  because  he  was  forced  to 
find  some  way  to  make  good  the  loss  of  $87,000  per  annum  in  pro- 

Erietary  medicines  which  would  be  lost  to  his  paper  in  1906.  All 
ut  two  of  those  present  complained  of  the  shrinkage  of  what  we 
called  general  advertising  as  distinguished  from  local  advertising. 
One  reason  for  this  shrinkage  in  general  advertising  is  found  in  the 
attacks  which  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  Collier's  Weekly  have 
made  upon  proprietary  medicines,  with  incidental  hostile  legislation 
in  many  of  the  States.  Then,  too,  a  vast  constituency  has  arisen 
on  the  East  Side.  There  are  more  Jews  in  New  York  City  than  in 
any  other  place  on  the  globe,  and  the  newspapers  serving  that  con- 
stituency nave  become  energetic  and  successful.    In  other  cities 
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newspapers  which  are  not  handicapped  as  we  are  bj  labor  demands 
are  making  lower  rates  to  general  advertisers,  and  are  ctiverting 
revenues  that  otherwise  would  come  to  us. 

Prior  to  1896  the  New  York  World  charged  30  cents  per  line  for 
advertising,  with  a  double  rate  for  display.  It  cut  off  display  and 
gradually  augmented  that  deduction  by  allowing  constantly  increas- 
ing discounts  for  space.  In  the  summer  and  rail  of  1903  the  New 
York  Herald  made  serious  reductions  in  rates  and  increased  its  com- 
missions to  agents,  as  the  result  of  competition  in  advertising. 

In  the  recent  typographical  arbitration  it  appears  that  the  adver- 
tising rate  of  the  New  1 ork  World,  with  constantly  increasing  circu- 
lation, had  dropped  $8.50  per  column.  The  average  decline  in  the 
New  York  papers  has  been  $10  per  column.  Nearly  all  the  increased 
advertising  or  which  the  newspapers  boast  appears  in  the  cheaper 
classifications,  where  there  is  little,  if  any,  profit.  The  New  York 
World,  with  a  run-of-paper  rate  of  40  cents  per  line,  actually  earns 
$46.60  per  column,  or  16  cents  per  line. 

I  assert  there  is  not  a  particle  of  profit  in  newspapers  over  cost  of 
paper  and  ink  when  these  papers  sell  at  a  half  a  cent  a  copy  for  a 
16-page  paper.  Twelve  years  ago  the  Morning  World's  size  was  25 
er  cent  less  than  it  fe  to-day.  At  that  time  it  charged  $1.40  per  100 
or  its  circulation.  Now  it  sells  a  larger  paper  for  50  cents  per  100. 
The  Evening  World  is  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  New  York  World  would  make  more  profit  on  150,000  circulation 
than  it  does  at  350,000  circulation  if  advertisers  would  pay  the  same 
rates;  but  competition  controls.  The  newspapers  are  forced  to  take 
the  business  as  it  stands.  There  is  no  question  of  figuring.  They 
can  not  induce  a  dry  goods  house  to  pay  an  increased  rate  because 
of  increased  cost.  They  can  not  be  arbitrary.  Advertising  must  pay 
the  rent  of  the  newspaper,  and  wages,  and  telegrams,  and  a  thousand 
incidental  expenses  or  a  newspaper  property.  Suppose  the  World 
printed  five  pages  a  day  of  "Helps/'  as  it  frequently  does;  on  a  cir- 
culation of  350,000  each  page  costs: 

White  paper $116.00 

Composition 30. 00 

Postage 23.00 

Printing 46.00 

Ink 3.50 

Clerical  force 10.00 

Telephone  expense,  etc 10.00 

Total 228.60 

And  it  receives  $208  per  page. 

On  a  recent  gain  of  37;000  advertisements  by  the  New  York  World 
the  actual  cost  of  carrying  that  business  was  $3,000  more  than  the 
revenue  obtained  therefrom.  An  increase  of  $3,000,000  per  annum 
in  the  business  of  the  New  York  World  is  done  at  less  aggregate 
profit  than  formerly. 

I  might  enumerate  a  long  series  of  taxes  which  the  unions  have 
failed  to  take  into  account.  We  have  increased  our  size  without 
increasing  our  price.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  newspapers  has 
increased  30  per  cent  in  ten  years,  without  anj  corresponding  revenue. 
The  pay  rolls  of  the  New  York  World  have  increased  in  twelve  years 
from  800  to  1,876  employees,  and  the  employee  is  the  only  one  pros- 
pering from  that  increased  business. 
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White  paper  is  costing  $12  per  ton  more  than  in  1904,  and  the 
New  York  papers  use  about  600  tons  per  day.  Here  is  a  tax  of 
$2,160,000  per  annum  which  confronts  them.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  when  these  big  users  go  into  the  market  they  will  find  difficulty 
in  placing  their  orders  at  this  present  price.  The  conditions  of  paper 
manufacture  are  responsible  for  this  extremely  serious  situation.  At 
present  the  newspaper  industry  is  in  peril.  In  1896.  when  white 
paper  reached  its  lowest  price,  all  the  advantages  of  tnat  reduction 
were  thrown  away  by  the  publishers.  They  increased  the  size  and 
reduced  the  price,  but  they  can  not  to-day  restore  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  prior  to  that  time. 

In  tne  item  or  composition,  our  pay  to  the  unions  is  nearly  100 
er  cent  greater  than  that  of  Philadelphia.  Our  page  cost  is  from 
21  to  $25  per  page,  while  theirs  is  from  $11  to  $12  per  page,  and 
we  pay  at  least  $750,000  per  annum  extra  on  that  score,  although  we 
are  at  a  dangerous  disadvantage  in  competition  with  papers  of  all 
the  larger  cities  on  general  advertising.  A  New  York  paper  printing 
200  pages  per  week,  at  a  cost  of  $24  per  page  for  composition,  is  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  of  $1,800  per  week,  or  $90,000  per 
annum;  with  Chicago  ana  Philadelphia  more  than  $100,000  per 
annum:  with  St.  Louis  $135,000  per  annum,  and  with  Minneapolis 
or  Washington  $150,000  per  annum.  We  contest  with  Philadelphia 
and  Newark  papers  for  business  in  New  Jersey,  just  as  we  combat 
the  Boston  papers  in  Connecticut  and  western  Massachusetts.  We 
are  enduring  inequalities  and  injustices  which  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  compete  with  outside  newspapers  in  many  lines  of  advertising. 
Some  newspapers  are  so  burdened  by  the  exactions  of  the  unions 
that  they  are  crippled.  Instead  of  serving  these  newspapers  that 
pay  out  $10,000,000  per  annum  for  labor,  the  unions  are  pushing  up 
their  expenses. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  the  labor  cost  of  producing  newspapers 
has  steadily  increased,  out  the  price  has  diminished  to  tne  advertiser 
and  to  the  subscriber.  It  is  not  merely  the  demand  of  the  stereo- 
typers' union  that  hurts.  It  is  not  any  one  demand,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  them  that  oppresses.  If  the  stereotypers  are  successful 
in  this  request,  others  will  follow,  and  we  maintain  that  it  is  not  in 
their  interest  to  "kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg."  I  can 
recall  four  newspapers  that  have  failed  within  ten  years.  Possibly 
I  will  be  told  that  the  New  York  Times  is  prospering.  That  is  true: 
but  the  fact  is  also  painfully  evident  that  its  profit  for  a  long  period 
would  not  pay  that  additional  cost  on  its  new  building  which  was  put 
upon  it  by  the  many  unions  in  fights  to  which  the  Times  was  not  a 
party.  Tliey  added.  $538,000  to  its  cost  of  building.  Is  that  the 
prosperity  for  which  we  must  pay  an  extra  tribute  to  a  labor  union? 
Or,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Herald  is  making  money.  I  hope  it  is. 
The  Herald  is  a  3-cent  paper.  ^  It  can  afford  many  extravagances 
and  it  can  submit  to  many  exactions;  but  the  stereotypers  should  not 
forget  that  their  employment  comes  through  circulation,  and  that  90 

Eer  cent  of  the  circulation  of  New  York's  daily  papers  is  on  a  1-cent 
asis.  There  are  extremes  beyond  which  1-cent  papers  can  not  go. 
These  demands  are  verging  upon  the  point  of  putting  up  some  news- 
paper shutters.  The  New  York  World  pays  out  $2,500,000  per 
annum  for  labor.  There  are  more  than  1,000  men  on  its  rolls,  receiv- 
ing over  $1,500  per  annum.    Newsdealers  make  a  profit  of  over 
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$1,500,000  per  annum  from  its  sales.  The  smallest  share  of  returns 
goes  to  the  newspaper.  1  can  safely  assert  that  newspapers  in  New 
i  ork  City  show  less  return  than  any  other  business.  It  is  the  most 
precarious  venture  that  can  be  devised.  More  money  is  lost  in  news- 
papers and  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  line.  The  success  of  a 
newspaper  depends  upon  influences  almost  as  manifold  and  as  varied 
as  those  that  make  tne  currents  of  the  sea.  The  most  highly  pros- 
perous newspaper  in  the  city  spends  more  than  80  per  cent  of  its 
revenues  in  operating  expenses.  ^  Most  of  the  papers  show  deficits. 
In  the  sale  of  shoes,  when  there  is  no  demand,  a  factory  shuts  down, 
but  a  newspaper  can  not  close.  For  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  of  the  year  it  turns  out  papers.  Like  the  fires  of  perdition,  it 
never  stops.  For  at  least  two  months  of  the  year  there  is  probably 
not  a  paper,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the  Herald,  that  will 
make  a  dollar  of  profit;  yet  they  keep  their  men  on  the  rolls,  and 
let  the  fat  season  go  with  the  lean.  Wages  of  mechanics  have  never 
been  reduced  in  the  New  York  newspapers,  not  even  when  mechan- 
ical improvement  has  given  the  opportunity  and  has  dispensed  with 
skill ;  yet  the  cost  of  newspaper  living  has  increased :  every  article 
of  supply  costs  more,  though  the  newspaper  gets  less  for  the  articles 
it  sells.  The  man  who  has  presses  costing  $200,000  standing  idle  in 
his  basement  for  twenty-two  hours  in  the  day  has  a  charge  against 
him  that  eats  up  the  profits  of  two  hours'  work.  In  the  job  press 
room  a  machine  that  costs  $2,000  can  earn  more  money  all  the  time; 
but  a  press  in  an  office  running  less  than  two  hours  a  day  carries  a 
heavy  fixed  charge. 

Considering  the  care  and  attention  and  energy  and  ability  bestowed 
upon  it,  the  newspaper  percentage  of  profit  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  manufacturing  enterprise.  For  every  thousand  dollars  of 
increased  business  gained  by  at  least  one  paper  more  than  one  thou- 
sand has  been  paid  out  to  get  it.  The  records  of  a  previous  arbitra- 
tion show  hideous  increases  in  cost  of  production  and  enormous 
reduction  in  earning  power,  with  cuts  in  prices  and  cuts  in  advertising 
rates.  In  a  period  of  ten  years  the  New  York  World's  expenses 
increased  40  per  cent  and  its  earning  power  decreased  fully  as  much. 
All  of  them  have  diminished  their  cost  to  subscribers  or  to  advertisers, 
but  some  of  them  have  reduced  in  sheer  despair.  Some  newspapers 
are  operated  at  a  high  pressure,  and  when  they  stop  shoveling  coal  all 
the  impetus  is  lost  and  the  work  of  shoveling  must  be  resumed. 
Because  newspapers  built  upon  money  earned  in  any  other  business 
have  been  spending  money  without  stmt,  that  is  no  reason  why  other 
newspapers  should  be  penalized,  or  why  the  general  scale  should  be 
increased. 

Since  1895  the  newspaper  competition  in  New  York  has  been  main- 
tained at  the  advantage  of  the  employee,  not  of  the  employer.  In 
addition  to  combating  gold  mines,  the  New  Yorkpapers  have  met 
outside  competition  as  well  as  local  competition.  Tney  compete  not 
merely  with  themselves,  the  morning  with  the  evening,  and  with 
weeklies  and  monthlies,  and  street  cars,  and  billboards,  and  with 
papers  in  other  cities  in  the  matter  of  advertising — they  compete  in 
news  and  in  circulation  with  each  other,  and  they  compete  with  papers 
in  New  York  City  which  do  not  recognize  unions,  and  which  therefore 
can  pay  more  for  news.  They  compete  with  job  offices  which  print 
the  competing  magazines,  yet  the  unions  which  ask  us  for  increased 
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pay  recognize  lower  scales  of  living  and  lower  rates  of  wages  in  these 
job  offices.    Why  this  discrimination  against  newspapers? 

Then,  too,  we  must  compete  with  men  like  Mr.  Bennett,  who  are 
able  to  obtain  3  cents  per  copy  for  a  paper  and  to  take  5  cents  per  line 
for  a  "Situation  wanted"  ad  and  10  cents  per  line  for  "Helps."  We 
are  like  the  man  who  has  hold  of  the  bear  s  tail — we  can  not  let  go. 
We  are  bewitched  by  the  wizardry  of  figures  and  hope  for  a  better 
outcome.  It  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  employees  to  impose 
such  burdens  upon  the  newspapers  that  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment must  be  hampered.  Newspapers  are  forced  to  reduce  in  size  and 
to  forego  additions  and  improvements  which,  by  increasing  their  cir- 
culation and  widening  their  influence  and  business,  would  yield 
enlarged  benefits  to  employer  and  employed. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
in  New  York  City,  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  stereotvpere 
has  been  decreased.  Such  increase  in  living  expense  as  might  be 
instanced  is  relatively  slight  and  undoubtedly  a  temporary  condition. 
A  year  of  severe  drought  may  have  momentarily  affected  the  price  of 
some  foodstuffs,  but  it  is  absurd  to  ask  that  such  casual  changes  in 

))rices  shall  influence  a  wage  scale,  which,  in  the  printing  business  at 
east,  is  never  reduced  when  it  had  been  once  advanced.  The  advance 
once  made  is  permanent  and  will  not  drop  when  a  good  crop  year  puts 
down  the  prices  of  foodstuffs. 

We  should  be  entitled  to  know  if  the  individual  expenses  of  all  the 
members  of  the  stereotypers'  union  have  been  increased.  No  accurate 
data  has  been  furnished  upon  which  to  base  such  a  claim,  and  the 
argument  is  immaterial  anyhow.  The  fact  that  a  stereotyper  pays 
to-day  10  cents  per  barrel  more  for  flour  than  he  paid  a  month  ago 
should  not  be  the  reason  for  raising  his  pay,  or  because  tenement- 
house  reform  is  enforced  and  proper  sanitation  has  been  required  are 
his  wages  to  be  increased?  Shall  wages  be  raised  because  trades 
unions  strike  for  domination  (not  for  wages),  and  thereby  affect  hous- 
ing conditions  in  some  localities?  Two  New  York  newspapers  were 
penalized  to  the  extent  of  a  million  dollars  as  the  result  or  that  strug- 
gle three  years  ago.  Shall  wages  be  raised  on  that  account?  Shall 
it  be  said  that  stereotypers,  because  they  are  union  men,  should  have 
their  wages  raised  when  the  cost  of  living  increases,  whereas  the  great 
masses  or  workers  who  are  not  in  any  union  can  not  have  their  wages 
raised? 

We  insist  that  the  cost  of  living  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question. 
An  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  does  not  establish  the  value  of  labor 
in  the  market.  If  so,  then  that  would  shatter  their  theory  that  they 
should  be  paid  because  of  the  value  of  their  services.  The  cost  of 
living  increases  as  much  for  the  man  who  earns  a  dollar  a  day  as  for 
the  man  who  earns  $5.34  per  day;  it  goes  up  relatively  higher;  if  the 
stereotypers'  pay  is  to  be  increased  on  that  basis,  then  all  bases  for 
the  determination  of  pay  are  upset.  Figures  have  been  presented 
to  prove  that  prices  have  advanced  33  per  cent,  omitting,  liowever, 
all  reference  to  those  articles  which  have  decreased  in  price. 

The  stereotypers  assume  that  because  some  food  has  increased  in 
cost  therefore  their  pay  should  be  increased  an  equal  percentage. 
They  forget  that  their  expenditures  for  food  are  only  a  percentage 
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of  the  total,  and  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  percentage  of  a  per- 
centage; that  with  food  actually  increasing  9  per  cent  in  price  and 
with  food  constituting  almost  30  per  cent  of  an  income  of  $1,600,  the 
actual  increased  cost  of  food  represents  only  2.7  per  cent  of  their 
total  expenditures. 

In  the  local  arbitration  proceedings  with  the  typographical  union 
we  find  this  proposition  presented  by  Mr.  Wardman,  on  page  104, 
with  remarkable  clearness,  based  upon  an  income  of  $836.  It  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  time  that  we  submitted  the  actual  figures  showing  the  real  cost  of  food  con- 
sumed by  a  family  I  prepared  a  table  which  I  said  I  would  submit  as  an  exhibit.  I 
have  withheld  that  table  along  with  some  of  the  other  exhibits  until  the  last  for  the 
purpose  of  convenient  reference.  I  will  ask  that  this  particular  table  go  into  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  for  fear  that  it  might  be  lost  or  overlooked  in  the  great 
mass  of  exhibits  which  both  sides  have  submitted.  Now,  it  is  not  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Scott 
has  charged,  that  we  have  declined  to  state  what  the  increased  cost  of  food  is  for  a 
family.  We  have  proved  by  these  figures  that  the  cost  of  food  had  increased  between 
1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893  up  to  1905  to  such  an  extent  that  the  percentage  increase 
of  an  average  income  of  $835  is  3 J  per  cent.  It  is  not  true  that  we  waived  aside  the 
increase  of  rent  or  that  we  waived  aside  the  increase  of  clothing,  or  of  fuel,  or  of  light. 
The  table  which  I  prepared  at  that  time  took  the  same  increase  in  the  cost  of  rent,  of 
fuel,  and  of  light.  The  figures  which  I  used  show  a  higher  percentage  than  the  figures 
which  the  Government  used  covering  the  period  quoted  by  Mr.  Scott.  Comparing 
1906  with  1893,  the  Government  shows  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  actually  consumed 
of  only  seven  and  a  fraction  per  cent.  But  I  took  an  average  of  1890,  1891,  1892,  and 
1893  as  being  more  fair  than  the  single  period  of  1893,  and  my  percentage  per  cent 
for  that  period  showed  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  Government 
snowing  of  seven  and  a  fraction.  I  want  to  quote  here  the  page  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Bulletin  No.  65,  on  which  it  shows  its  percentage  is  7.7.  It  is  on  pages  184  and  185. 
The  paragraph  reads: 

"The  average  for  food  weighted  according  to  family  consumption  was,  in  1905,  9.8 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1890,  8.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  1891,  10.3  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1892,  and  7.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1893." 

Because  there  were  no  weighted  averages  on  rent,  and  because  there  were  no  weighted 
averages  on  fuel  and  clothes,  I  allowed  9  per  cent  increase  for  all  of  these  items,  just 
as  I  allowed  9  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  food,  and  the  reduction  of  those  figures, 
as  they  will  show  in  this  table  submitted  in  the  record,  shows  that  the  actual  increase 
in  the  cost  of  food,  rent,  fuel,  and  clothes  is  5.4648  per  cent  of  his  income.  The  table 
follows: 

Actual  cost  of  food  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  for  the  family  of  the  actual  income  of 
1835: 

1890 $330.35 

1891 333.26 

1892 329.70 

1893 337.13 

1894 332.34 

1895 815.50 

1896 313.23 

1897 312.91 

1898 319.05 

1899 321.31 

1900 324.80 

1901 338.10 

1902 356.83 

1903 355.54 

1904 360.70 

1905 362.00 

Actual  increase  in  money: 

1905  over  1890 32.00 

1905  over  1891 29.00 

1905  over  1892 32.00 

1905  over  1893 25.00 

1905  over  1894 42.00 

1905  over  1895 46.50 

1905  over  1896 49.00 
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Average  cost  of  living  for  1390-1893, 1332.61. 

Actual  increase  in  money  for  1905  over  average  of  1890-1893,  $29.39. 

This  amount  is  9  per  cent  increase  in  actual  cost  of  food  over  the  average  cost  of  1890- 
1893. 

And  this  amount  is  3$  per  cent  of  an  income  of  $835. 

Food  expenditures  are  a  percentage  of  all  expenditures  (not  of  income),  varying 
with  income,  as  follows: 


Classified  In- 
come. 

Per  cent  of 
all  expen- 
ditures. 

8200  1300 

400    500 

800    900 

1,200 

850.86 
46.88 
41.37 
86.46 

So  that  the  increased  percentage  of  the  compositor's  income  of  $1,200  (and  more) 
spent  for  food  is  still  less  than  3}  per  cent. 

Cost  of  living  expenses  for  family  of  "normal  income "— $600  to  $800— by   percent- 
ages: 

Food $42.54 

Rent 12.95 

Fuel 4.19 

Light 1.06 

Clothing 14.04 

(Of  expenditures,  not  income.) 

Income,  $835;  total  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  $768;  then  expenditures  are  92  per 
cent  of  income,  and  75  per  cent  (74.68)  of  92  per  cent  equals  69  per  cent.  If  rent, 
fuel,  clothes,  etc.,  have  inceased  as  much  as  food,  then  the  poor  man's  cost  of  living 
has  increased  9  per  cent  of  69  per  cent,  or  6.21  per  cent  of  income  for  them  all.  For 
families  of  $1,2€0  income  the  expenditures  on  cost  of  living  is  12  per  cent,  less  of  total 
expenditures  than  the  75  per  cent  used  in  the  Government  table  for  an  "average" 
family.  The  expenditure  for  cost  of  living  of  a  $1,200  man's  family  is  66  per  cent  of 
the  total.  If  his  expenditures  are  92  per  cent  of  the  total  income  (as  high  as  that  of 
the  family  of  lower  income),  then  his  cost  of  living  (food,  clothes,  rent,  light,  and 
fuel)  is  66  per  cent  of  92  per  cent,  or  60.72  per  cent — of  his  income.  A  9  per  cent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  tnese  items  would  take  9  per  cent  of  60.72  per  cent  of  his 
income,  or  5.56  per  cent  of  his  income. 

For  the  information  of  the  arbitrators  I  spread  Dun's  Index  Prices 
upon  the  records  as  part  of  my  presentation,  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  lost  in  the  mass  of  exhibits: 

1867 188.524 

1868 182.825 

1869 164.630 

1870 148.781 

1871 151.510 

1872 150.479 

1873 143.089 

1874 143.133 

1875 134.702 

1876 116.479 

1877 109.547 

1878 96.2G8 

1879 97.285 

1880 108.655 

1881 111.901 

1882 123.230 

1883.. 107.248 

1884 99.706 

1885 90.697 

1886 89.226 

1887 93.624 

1888 95.134 

1889 89.691 

1890 91.549 
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V 


1891 96.002 

18C2 90.105 

1893 90.613 

1894 83.292 

1895 81.519 

1896 74.317 

1897 72.455 

1898 77.768 

1899 85.227 

1900 91.415 

1901 91.609 

1902 101.910 

1903 99.466 

1904 97.192 

1905 98.312 

1906 105.216 

The  stereotypers  are  clamoring  for  increased  pay  because  statistics 
show  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  family  has  increased  about  5  per 
cent,  but  they  do  not  show  that  they  have  families  or  children,  or 
that  the  total  membership  of  the  union  can  show  an  average  size  of 
family  that  would  fairly  entitle  it  to  inclusion  in  such  computations. 
We  deny  that  they  have  families  of  that  size. 

Stereotypers  allege  that  rentals  have  increased,  and  therefore 
their  pay  should  be  raised.  They  fail  to  state  that  on  October  27, 
1904,  the  Subway  opened,  expanding  the  facilities  of  Manhattan 
Island  and  the  Bronx  to  the  extent  of  350,000  passengers  per  day. 
That  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  was  opened  in  1903,  developing  another 
large  area  for  New  York  workers.  And  that  in  Brooklyn  the  area  of 
expansion  was  increased  like  the  area  of  a  fan  in  many  directions. 

Within  a  period  of  six  months  the  completion  of  eight  or  more 
tunnels  under  the  East  and  Hudson  rivers  will  extend  20  miles  to  the 

f laces  on  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  that  will  be  accessible  for  the 
ark  Row  worker  within  a  period  of  fifty  minutes.  Points  in  Brook- 
lyn now  fifty  minutes'  distant  will  then  be  brought  within  a  twenty* 
five-minute  ride.  These  gentlemen  have  also  overlooked  the  exten- 
sion of  facilities  to  Staten  Island  and  to  South  Brooklyn  by  municipal 
ferries.  Trolley  lines  have  been  extended  to  many  of  the  outlying 
sections  of  Brooklyn.  Wlien  I  moved  ten  years  ago  to  my  present 
home  in  Brooklyn  I  was  served  by  a  shuttle  car  from  Fulton  street 
along  Kingston  avenue  running  every  fourteen  minutes.  Now  there 
is  a  splendid  service,  and  a  route  along  there  from  New  York  to  Coney 
Island.  Most  of  the  stereotypers  live  in  Brooklyn,  and  places  outside 
of  Manhattan  Borough — prooably  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  union. 
They  forget  that  the  tolls  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  have  been  abolished, 
saving  5  cents  a  day,  or  $15  per  annum  to  each  of  them,  and  contrib- 
uting that  amount  to  his  rental.  They  forget  that  within  the  same 
I)eriod  trolley  tracks  have  been  laid  on  the  wagon  road  of  the  Brook- 
yn  Bridge,  and  that  the  Brooklyn  elevated  roads  now  run  through 
to  Park  Kow,  and  that  the  facilities  for  access  to  all  parts  of  Brooklyn 
have  been  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  living  area  for  workers 
on  Park  Row  has  been  extended  fully  6  miles.  That,  in  other  words, 
a  Park  Row  worker  who  lived  within  3  miles  of  Park  Row  twelve 
years  ago  required  about  fifty  minutes  to  reach  his  home,  and  that 
now,  by  reason  of  these  improvements,  he  can  reach  his  home,  9 
miles  distant,  in  less  time.  So  that  the  measure  of  rentals  is  deter- 
mined not  by  the  comparative  rental  of  twelve  years  ago  and  to-day 
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of  a  house  3  miles  distant,  but  by  the  comparison  of  the  rental  twelve 
years  ago  of  one  house  3  miles  distant  with  the  present  rental  of  a 
house  or  equal  grade  9  miles  away. 

We  deny  that  there  has  been  any  increase  in  such  rentals.  The 
reduction  of  tolls  and  the  extension  of  facilities  have  more  than  offset 
all  such  claims.  The  union  has  failed  to  furnish  a  single  instance  of 
increased  rentals  paid  by  members  of  the  union.  One  such  payment 
out  of  380  possible  payments  was  brought  out  on  the  witness  stand. 
If  the  stereotypers  failed  to  bring  forward  any  illustration  of  increased 
rentals  in  the  total  membership  of  380,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
other  379  members  do  not  pay  increased  rentals.  Undoubtedly  some 
of  them  own  their  own  houses,  and  the  taxes  in  Brooklyn  are  less 
to-day  than  they  were  before  consolidation.  I  make  this  statement 
after  an  examination  of  my  own  tax  receipts. 

They  omit  to  tell  how  many  of  them  are  members  of  building  and 
loan  associations,  wherein  if  there  has  been  any  appreciation  in  real 
estate  they  have  benefited  by  that  rise.  They  fail  to  tell  how  many 
of  them  had  lived  in  the  same  house  during  the  period  of  comparisons. 
They  fail  to  indicate  what  kinds  of  places  they  rented,  whetner  their 
apartments  have  deteriorated  or  have  improved,  whether  the  neigh- 
borhood has  remained  stationary  or  has  changed,  and  if  so,  how  it  has 
changed.  They  fail  to  tell  whether  its  accessibility  has  been  affected. 
Thev  fail  to  cover  the  numberless  conditions  which  are  fundamental 
in  determining  values  and  rentals.  They  fail  to  tell  whether  they 
have  married  and  increased  their  expenses  thereby;  whether  their 
families  have  grown  larger  or  smaller,  whether  new  children  have 
come  to  them,  or  if  the  boys  have  grown  up  to  become  breadwinners, 
or  if  the  girls  have  been  married  and  gone  away  to  their  own  homes. 
They  are  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  as  they  grow  older  they  accus- 
tom themselves  to  articles  which  previously  they  regarded  as  luxuries. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  years  are  creeping  on  them,  and  that 
their  services  may  not  be  as  valuable  to  the  employer  as  when  they 
were  younger  men.  They  open  up  a  wide  and  debatable  topic  when 
they  state  that  their  pay  should  be  increased  because  of  the  mcreased 
rentals,  or  because  they  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  strain.  Of  course 
they  are.  They  are  getting  old.  The  delegation  that  appeared  here 
on  Tuesday  looked  like  elder  statesmen. 

Accurate  comparisons  of  rentals  are  impossible  because  we  pay 
the  same  scale  to  all,  without  regard  to  their  financial  condition,  or 
where  they  live,  or  how  they  live,  or  what  rent  they  pay,  or  whether 
they  own  their  own  homes.  P 

We  maintain  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  rentals  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  case,  but  if  it  should  be  considered  in  any  aspect  it 
certainly  can  go  no  further  than  to  ascertain  if  the  stereotyper  of 
to-day  can  obtain  as  cheaply  as  did  the  stereotyper  of  other  days  a 
home  of  equal  attractiveness  with  equal  accessibility.  If  we  show 
that,  then  all  their  pretense  falls. 

Formerly  it  took  nfty  minutes  from  Park  Row  to  reach  double-deck 
tenements,  poorly  lighted  and  of  little  attractiveness,  costing  $20  and 
$25  per  month.  We  now  present  data  showing  that  splendid  steam- 
heated  apartments,  5  rooms  with  bath,  can  be  had  thirty-seven 
minutes  from  Park  Row  from  $19  to  $25  per  month.  These  apart- 
ments are  sufficient  in  number  to  accommodate  the  entire  stereo- 
typers' union. 
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They  conform  to  the  new  building  law.  They  are  supplied  with 
gas,  hot  water,  steam  heat,  bath,  letter  box,  tiled  hall,  light  shaft, 
and  perfect  ventilation.  The  tenant  pays  nothing  for  coal.  ^  In  some 
of  these  apartments  a  telephone  is  also  installed.  Opposite  one  of 
these  buildings  is  a  beautiful  private  park,  with  tennis  courts  and 
playgrounds  for  the  exclusive  use  of  these  tenants. 

These  homes  are  located  on  Manhattan  Island,  on  Washington 
Heights,  and  in  the  Bronx.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  New  York 
City  could  homes  compare  with  these  for  cheapness  and  merit. 

SUMMARY. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  chairman  for  his  willingness  to  serfe  in  such 
a  crying  place,  and  we  beg  that  he  will  be  patient,  and  we  know  that 
he  wiK  amfable  and  overlook  those  wrangles  which  may  grow  out 
of  zeal  for  the  cause  rather  than  harshness  of  feeling. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  no  objections  to  unions. 
We  believe  that  they  have,  notwithstanding  their  faults,  accomplished 
excellent  results  for  the  men,  and  that  they  can  do  much  that  is  useful 
in  the  future  in  the  way  of  securing  better  terms  for  workers  who 
deserve  them. 

But  we  have  a  right  to  complain  that  the  stereotypers1  union  has 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  expectmg  more  from  a  newspaper  than  any 
union  could  hope  to  obtain  from  any  other  employer,  and  that  it  is 
making  demands  upon  the  newspapers  because  of  their  supposed 
friendliness  to  the  union  and  because  of  their  supposed  helplessness 
in  resisting  such  exactions.  A  newspaper  to  exist  must  run  all  the 
time.     It  can  not  wait  to  contest  strikes  or  to  resist  demands. 

The  subject  to  be  considered  is  not  one  of  men,  nor  of  abstract  jus- 
tice, nor  even  of  comparative  justice,  but  one  question — whether  the 
wages  now  paid  are  sufficiently  high,  considering  the  quality  of  the 
labor  and  the  condition  of  the  newspaper  business.  In  other  words, 
Is  the  stereotyper  adequately  paid  ?  We  are  not  asking  a  reduction  of 
pay,  but  we  are  asking  an  abolition  of  irritating  shop  practices.  We 
nave  reason  to  believe  that  the  stereotypers  union  is  asking  for 
very  much  more  than  it  expects  to  obtain,  and  that  it  does  not 
seriously  expect  to  shorten  the  working  day  on  Saturday.  We  have 
shown  you  that  no  labor  of  equal  capacitv  is  receiving  such  large  pav 
in  other  lines ;  that  stereotyping  in  all  its  branches  requires  no  expend- 
iture of  mental  energy.  We  have  impressed  upon  tne  board  among 
other  material  facts  that  increased  circulation  of  a  newspaper  does 
not  mean  increased  prosperity  and  that  increased  advertising  space 
does  not  necessarily  mean  increased  prosperity. 

If  it  were  not  a  fact  that  this  arbitration  has  been  urged  with  such 
persistence  and  seriousness,  we  would  be  disposed  to  regard  that 
request  as  a  joke. 

We  have  shown  that  the  total  cost  of  the  granting  of  the  stereo- 
typers' request  would  add  $164,000  per  annum  to  the  burdens  of 
sixteen  New  York  newspapers,  and  that  the  business  is  not  in  condi- 
tion to  justify  the  increase;  that  the  union  penalizes  newspaper 
offices  which  recognize  it. 

We  have  shown  that  the  pay  of  stereotypers  in  New  York  City  is 
much  more  than  in  other  cities. 
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That  the  number  of  men  employed  in  New  York  offices  is  larger 
comparatively  than  elsewhere. 

That  their  extras  and  overtime  are  considerable. 

That  the  stereotypers  are  exceedingly  well  paid  under  the  present 
scale. 

That  their  period  of  work  per  day  is  extremely  short. 

That  little  skill  is  required  for  the  work. 

That  there  is  no  hazard  of  weather  as  with  outside  workers. 

That  they  have  work  every  day  in  the  year. 

That  the  aggregate  of  their  yearly  earnings  brings  them  into  the 
class  of  highest  skilled  labor. 

That  they  have  been  setting  up  a  selfish  guild  for  their  own  profit, 
and  without  regard  for  the  rignts  of  other  labor. 

W  >  have  shown  that  the  stereotypers'  data  on  increased  work  is 
worthless  as  a  guide  to  the  arbitrator.  We  have  shown  that  cheaper 
and  better  and  more  accessible  homes  for  all  of  the  members  of  the 
union  can  be  had  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  New  York 
City.  We  have  shown  that  the  increases  in  other  departments  have 
been  made  in  an  effort  to  equalize  the  pay  of  the  other  employees 
and  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  excessive  scale  of  the  stereotypers. 

We  ask  the  board  to  find  that,  in  view  of  the  substantial  ana  gen- 
eral reduction  of  the  newspaper  advertising  rates  and  the  cut  in  the 
letail  price  of  newspapers,  tne  increased  price  of  news-print  paper, 
and  the  general  tendency  of  the  newspaper  business,  it  is  not  expe- 
dient at  this  time,  because  of  local  conditions,  to  grant  the  requests 
of  the  stereotypers'  union  lettered  A,  B,  and  C. 

Second.  That  the  regular  hours  of  employment  for  morning  papers 
shall  be  seven  consecutive  hours,  except  on  Saturdays,  between  6 
p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  at  the  option  of  the  employer.  Luncn  time  shall 
not  be  included  in  th$  seven  hours'  work.  On  Saturday  night,  the 
time  shall  be  ten  consecutive  hours. 

Third.  That  the  regular  hours  of  employment  for  afternoon  papers 
shall  be  eight  consecutive  hours  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  to  be 
arranged  at  the  option  of  the  employer;  lunch  time  not  to  be  included 
in  the  eight  hours. 

Fourth.  Slides  and  phalanxing  during  the  hours  named  will  be 
permitted. 

Fifth.  That  overtime  shall  be  paid  only  for  overtime  actually 
worked,  and  then  only  to  the  stereotyper  so  working  overtime. 

Sixth.  That  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  operate  a  plant  shall 
be  decided  by  the  employer,  subject  only  to  the  provision  of  the 
international  law  in  force  May  1,  1907,  which  fixes  the  number  of 
men  to  be  employed  at  autoplates  and  junior  autoplates. 

Seventh.  That  it  shall  be  permissible  in  offices  where  autoplate 
machines  are  used  for  the  men  to  leave  machines  when  not  in  operation 
and  do  job  work  or  hand  box  work,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Eighth.  That  the  employer  shall  determine  the  pay  of  a  foreman. 

Ninth.  That  existing  conditions  as  to  wages  paid,  hours  and 
working  conditions  shall  continue,  except  as  herem  otherwise  specified. 


Select  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Saturday,  May  £8,  1908. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R. 
Mann  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  LOUIS  CHABLE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  secretary,  Mr.  Chable,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  Association? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Reference  has  been  several  times  made  during 
the  hearings  to  some  statistical  information  collected  by  you  with 
reference  to  the  two-tourand  the  three-tour  systems.  Have  you  a 
statement  of  the  information  that  you  received  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Chable.  In  July,  1907,  we  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the 
association  the  compilation  of  information  we  had  received  on  the 
subject,  and  I  desire  to  file  it  here.  It  is  not  complete,  but  it  repre- 
sents a  large  number  of  the  mills  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  Western  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  that  report  that  in  the  Eastern  States 
at  that  time  there  were  nineteen  mills  on  the  three-tour  system. 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Statement  has  been  made  in  the  hearings  that 
nearly  all  or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  eastern  news-print 
mills  were  on  the  three-tour  system.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether 
that  is  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Chable.  All  the  largest  mills  in  the  East  making  news  are  on 
the  three-tour  sjrstem. 

(The  compilation  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

American  Pafkb  and  Pulp  Association,  Nbw  York. 

To  the  member*  of  the  association: 

In  reply  to  the  following  letter  sent  out  by  this  association,  a  number  of  iwlies 
have  been  received,  most  of  the  mills  replying  being  willing  to  give  the  information 
asked  for,  and  we  append  an  abstract  of  the  reply  from  each.  In  some  cases  the 
parties  have  requested  that  their  names  be  withheld.  In  such  cases  we  have  sim- 
ply noted  the  answer  as  "X.  Y.  Z."  in  the  respective  territory.  For  purposes  of 
grouping,  we  have  divided  the  country  into  New  England  States,  Middle  States, 
Western  States,  and  Southern  States: 

"  The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  is  desirous  of  collecting  some  informa- 


than  144  hours.  This  is  information  which  we  desire  from  every  mill  an  active  member 
of  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  collated  form  before  every  active 
member. 
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"  I  hope  you  will  have  no  objection  to  Riving  us  these  data  regarding  the  mill  or  mills 
belonging  to  you,  and  your  prompt  ana  favorable  consideration  of  the  request  will 
greatly  oblige, 

"Yours,  very  truly, 

"American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
"Louis  Chable,  Secretary."- 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

American  Writing  Paper  Company,  Hoi  yoke,  Mass.:  Start  all  their  plants  at  7  a.  m. 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night.  This  refers  to  the  tour 
workers.  In  other  departments  of  the  mills  the  hours  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  6.  p.  m., 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive;  on  Saturday  from  7  a.  m.  to  noon. 

The  Anchor  Mills  Paper  Company,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.:  Run  on  two  shifts,  start- 
ing at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 
The  finishing  room  shuts  down  at  12  noon  Saturday,  making  55  hours  per  week.  The 
laboring  force  works  9  hours  per  day,  making  54  hours  per  week;  The  women  sorters 
work  9  hours  per  day,  making  54  hours  per  week. 

Ashuelot  Paper  Oompany.  Hinsdale,  N.  H.:  Two  shifts.  Mill  runs  from  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  to  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  S.  Y.  Beach  Paper  Company,  Seymour,  Conn.:  Running  mill  on  two  shifts, 
starting  Monday  1  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  Saturday  part  the  time  at  6  p.  m.  ana 
other  part  10  p.  m. 

Berkshire  Hills  Paper  Company.  Adams,  Mass:  Run  two  shifts,  144  hours  per  week. 

Berlin  Mills  Company,  Portland,  Me.:  Mills  run  on  three  tours,  from  8  a.  m.  Mon- 
day morning  until  8  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  144  hours  per  week. 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Sons,  East  Walpole,  Mass. :  Running  on  three  shifts  a  day,  144  hours  a 
week. 

Bowdoin  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Brunswick,  Me.:  Run  two  tours,  shut- 
ting down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  and  paying  same  wages  as  though  run 
until  Sunday  morning. 

Howard  C.  Brown,  Comstocks  Bridge,  Conn.:  Start  Monday  morning  7  o'clock 
and  run  two  shifts  a  day  until  1  p.  m.  Saturday. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass.:  Operate  on  the  two-tour  system, 
starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Run  144  hours  per  week,  and  all 
departments  are  operated  on  three-tour  basis. 

Carew  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Case  Manufacturing  Company,  Unionville,  Conn. :  Start  plant  at  7  Monday 
morning  and  run  till  Saturday  night  12  o'clock  on  two-shifts. 

Champion  International  Company,  Lawrence,  MasB.:  Running  paper  mill  on  two 
shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday 
night. 

Chapin  &  Gould  Paper  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.:  Start  7  a.  m.  Monday  and 
shut  down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday;  two  shifts. 

Chemical  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. :  Start  7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  shut 
down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night;  firemen  work  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  per  day; 
other  tour  workers  two  shifts. 

Claremont  Paper  Company,  Claremont,  N.  H. :  On  three  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

William  A.  Cole  Paper  Company,  Putney,  Vt.:  Start  Monday  morning  around  2 
o'clock,  shut  down  Saturday  night  9  o'clock,  two  shifts. 

Contoocook  Valley  Paper  Company,  West  Henniker,  N.  H. :  Run  140  hours  per  week, 
two  shifts. 

Crane  Brothers,  Westfield,  Mass.:  Machines  run  two  shifts,  132  hours  per  week; 
boilers  148  hours,  three  shifts. 

Crane  &  Co.,  Dalton,  Mass.:  Mills  start  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut  down 

6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  but  at  present  are  running  overtime  Saturday  evenings 
and  Monday  before  breakfast,  so  that  total  working  hours  for  the  week  are  now  144. 

Z.  &  W.  M.  Crane,  Dalton,  Mass. :  Mills  are  run  on  two  shifts  except  boiler  and  engine 
room;  start  up  rag  engines  at  1  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  the  machine  from  4  to 

7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut  down  rag  engines  at  11  o'oclock  Saturday  night, 
and  the  machine  about  5  o'clock  Saturday  night,  day  help  hours  from  7  a.  m.  to  noon 
and  lp.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  half  holiday  Saturday. 

C.  F.  Crehore  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass.:  Run  two  shifts,  120  hours. 
Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.:  Run  mills  on  three  shifts  of  8  hours 
f*rb,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  ana  shutting  down  at  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 
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Crocker-McElwain  Company,  Holyoke,  Man.:  Running  on  short  hours,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. ;  finishing  room, 
with  the  exception  of  the  web  calender,  closes  at  noon  on  Saturdays. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  Bangor,  Me.:  They  start  at  6.30  Monday  morning 
and  close  at  5.30  Saturday  night,  two  shuts. 

East  Hartford  Manufacturing  Company,  Burnside,  Conn.:  Firemen  are  on  two 
shifts,  engineers  on  two  shifts,  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  5  o'clock  Satur- 
day night.  Machine  tenders  have  no  regular  hours,  starting  about  7  o'clock,  some- 
times earlier  and  sometimes  later,  and  run  until  the  stock  for  the  day  is  finished; 
ragroom  and  finishing  hours  are  from  7  in  the  morning  to  5  at  night. 

The  Eaton-Dikeman  Company,  Lee,  Mass.:  Run  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning 
until  6  Saturday  night;  two  shifts. 

Emerson  Paper  Company,  Wendell,  N.  H.r  Run  on  two-shift  system,  starting  at  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  Sunday  morning;  men  begin  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock  at  night;  boiler  room  running  three  shifts  from  7  o'clock 
a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m.,  to  7  a.  m. 

Esleeck  Manufacturing  Company,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. :  Running  mill  on  two  shifts, 
shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  and  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning. 

Faluiah  Paper  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass.:  Mill  runs  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  till  7 
a.  m.  Sunday,  three  8-hour  shifts,  144  hours  per  week. 

The  Fisk  Paper  Company,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. :  Run  two  shifts,  6  full  days  or  144  hours 
per  week. 

Fitchburg  Paper  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass.:  Run  on  three  shifts,  144  hours  each 
week. 

Wyman  Flint  A  Sons  Company,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. :  Expect  to  adopt  three  shifts. 

Forest  Paper  Company,  Yarmouthville,  Me. :  Run  mill  three  shifts,  starting  6  p.  m. 
Sunday  night  and  shutting  down  6  p.  m.  Saturday  night. 

Franklin  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  New  York:  Run  mills  three  shifts,  with  tours  of  8 
hours  each. 

Hampshire  Paper  Company,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.:  Operate  mill  two  shifts — 
hours  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  until  6  p.  m.  Saturday  night. 

Haverhill  Box  Board  Company,  Haverhill,  Mass.:  Running  two  shifts,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  closing  down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  moraine. 

The  Henry  Paper  Company,  Lincoln,  N.  H.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  allowing  double  time  for  Saturday  night. 

Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  Adopted  three-tour  system  some 
years  ago.    Gardiner,  Me.,  and  Winslow,  Me.,  mills  are  all  on  8  hours  except  day  me 
on  9  hours. 

The  A.  H.  Hubbard  Company,  Norwich,  Conn. :  Beaters  run  from  12  o'clock  Sunday 
night  until  12  Saturday  night  on  two  shifts.  Rag  room  runs  48  hours  a  week  and  the 
balance  of  the  mill  59 J  hours,  10  hours  a  day,  shutting  down  at  5.30  Saturday. 

Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Lincoln,  Me.:  Are  operating  under  two  shifts 

Keith  Paper  Company,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.:  Running  on  two  shifts  of  11  and  13 
hours  each,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  Saturday 
night:  day  and  piece  workers  work  9  hours,  6  days  a  week. 

Lisbon  Falls  Fibre  Company,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me.:  Are  on  three-tour  basis,  starting 
Monday  morning  and  run  through  to  Sunday  morning. 

McArthur  Brothers,  Danbury,  Conn.:  Run  mill  65  hours  per  week,  starting  6.30 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  5.30  Saturday  night. 

Mason-Perkins  Paper  Company,  Bristol,  N.  H.:  Two  shifts,  142  hours  each  week, 
starting  1  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  11  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Merrimac  Paper  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  Run  two  shifts,  start  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Millers  Falls  Paper  Company,  Millers  Falls,  Mass.:  The  only  tour  workers  in  the 
mill  on  three  shifts  are  the  firemen,  all  other  tour  workers  are  on  two  shifts,  from  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  to  6  Saturday  night. 

Mittineague  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Bennington,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  a.  m.  ana  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. 

John  T.  Moore  &  Son,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  two  shifts.  Expect  to  be  obliged  in  near  future  to 
put  on  three  shifts  of  8  hours  each. 

Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Are  running  two  shifts. 
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Nashua  River  Paper  Company,  East  Pepperell,  Mass.:  Run  long  hours,  atarting 
Monday  morning  7  o'clock  and  stopping  Sunday  morning  at  6  o'clock;  run  on  the 
two-tour  system. 

New  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning,  shutting  down  at  b  a.  m.  Sunday  morning,  making  142 
hours. 

Newton  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  One  machine  running  on  three  shifts, 
and  shall  put  two  other  machines,  making  the  whole  mill  on  three  shifts,  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  August 

Old  Berkshire  Mills  Company,  Dalton,  Mass,. :  Run  on  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  a.  m. 
Monday  and  shut  down  at  8  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Bangor,  Me.:  Has  been  running  on  three  shifts 
since  April  1.  Start  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  night  and  shut  down  at  6  Sunday  morning, 
making  156  running  hours  per  week;  day  laborers,  9  hours  per  day,  54  hours  per  week. 

Oxford  Paper  Company,  Rumford  Falls,  Me.:  Run  on  three  shifts,  from  7  a.  m. 
Monday  to  7  a.  m.  the  following  Monday. 

The  Pairpoint  Corporation,  New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Start  mill  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  run  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  night  with  two  shifts. 

Parsons  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Pejepscot  Paper  Company t  Brunswick,  Me.:  Aie  on  the  three-tour  basis, 
starting  Monday  morning  and  running  through  to  Sunday  morning. 

Pierce  Brothers,  St.  Johnsbury  Center,  Vt.:  Run  two  shifts,  12  hours  each,  144 
hours  each  week;  start  8unday  night  at  midnight,  shut  down  Saturday  night  at  mid- 
night. 

Poland  Paper  Company,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.:  Start  Monday  morning  and  shut 
down  Sunday  morning.  Operating  the  two-tour  system,  and  running  mm  144  hours 
a  week. 

James  Ramage  Paper  Company,  Monroe  Bridge,  Mass.:  Two  shifts,  144  hours  per 
week. 

B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Company,  Housatonic,  MasB.:  Are  running  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  running  until  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Riverton  Paper  Company,  Riverton,  Conn.:  Run  days  only,  starting  7  o'clock  and 
shutting  down  at  6  o'clock,  making  60  hours  a  week. 

William  Robertson,  Putney,  Vt.:  Start  at  midnight  Sunday  night  and  run  until 
midnight  Saturday,  two  shifts. 

Robertson  Brothers,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  Monday  morning 
and  runn  ng  until  Sunday  morning. 

The  C.  M.  Robertson  Company,  Montville,  Conn.:  Starting  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  Mon- 
day and  run  to  5  a.  m.  the  following  Sunday  on  two  tours 

G.  A.  Robertson  &  Co.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starts  at  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  shut  down  at  7  a.  m.  Sunday;  beaters  are  started  at  6  p.  m.  Sunday. 

John  Robertson  &  Son,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.:  Two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  We  pay  double  time  for 
Saturday  night  run. 

Robertson  Paper  Company,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.:  Two  shifts,  short  hours,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Rogers  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Manchester,  Conn.:  Run  two 
shifts,  operating  144  hours  per  week. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Work  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  beginning  the  1st  of  July,  1907,  unless  able  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  paper  makers  to  run  Sunday  nights,  in  which  case  the  running 
time  will  be  144  hours  a  week:  have  been  running  144  hours  per  week  up  to  and  includ- 
ing June  22;  men  are  all  on  three  shifts,  day  laborers  and  mechanics  working  9  hours 
per  day. 

Smith  Paper  Company,  Lee,  Mass.:  Run  two  tours,  142  hours,  and  pay  extra  for 
12  hours  Saturday  night. 

Tileston  A  Hollingsworth  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Employ  two  shifts,  starting  at 
7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  and  running  until  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. :  Run  on  8-hour  shifts  at  all  three  mills;  Cumber- 
land mills  have  been  running  so  since  February,  1900;  not  running  more  than  144 
hours  per  week. 

Byron  Weston  Company,  Dalton,  Mass.:  Start  mills  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning; 
run  up  to  12  o'clock  Saturday  night;  run  on  two  shifts. 

Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Running  131  hours  per 
week;  in  November  of  last  year  started  on  three  shifts  at  Leominster  mill,  working 
144  hours;  a  few  weeks  after  that  put  Fitchburg  mill  on  a  three  shifts,  and  January  1 
the  Hard  wick  mill- 
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Whiting  Paper  Company.  Holyoke,  Maw.:  Tour  workers  begin  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  end  at  6  o  clock  Saturday  evening,  by  two  seta  of  men,  one  going  to  work 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night,  and  the  other  from  6  at  night  until  7  in  the 
morning. 

F.  H.  Whittelsey  Company,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.:  Work  on  the  two-tour  system, 
starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  operating  until  6  p.m.  Saturday. 

Woronoco  Paper  Company,  Woronoco,  Mass.:  Run  on  two  shifts;  start  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Worthy  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass.:  Running  on  the  two-shifts  basis,  start- 
ing at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday,  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  Saturday,  wi»Wwg 
131  hours  per  week. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Running  sulphite  and  ground  wood  mills  from  7  o'clock  Monday  until 
7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  with  two  shifts.  Run  paper  mill  from  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  until  6  o'clock  Saturday  night  on  two  shifts. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Running  mill  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  about  5  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  but  as  promised  our  men,  we  will  put  them  on  the  three-tour  shift 
beginning  January  1  next. 

X.  Y.  2.:  Running  from  Sunday  midnight  to  Saturday  midnight  with  two  shifts, 
and  at  mill  in  Gonad  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  7  a.  m.  Sunday  morning. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Running  in  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut 
down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  actual  running  time  each  week  is  130  hours. 

UDDLB  STATES. 

American  Paper  Company,  Bogota,  N.  J.:  Operate  both  mills  from  7  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  two  shifts,  143  hours  per  week. 

American  Wood  Board  Company,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.:  Running  on  two  shifts, 
from  7  a.  m.  Monday  until  4  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Analomink  Paper  Company,  North  Water  Gap,  Pa.:  Run  two-tour  system,  from  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Antietam  Paper  Company,  Hagerstown,  Md.:  Run  12  o'clock  Sunday  night  to  12 
o'clock  Saturday  night,  144  hours  per  week. 

The  Arlington  Paper  Company,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.Y.:  Work  on  two  shifts,  starting 
12  o'clock  midnight  Sunday  and  running  until  10  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Chas.  T.  Bainbridge's  Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Runs  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  daily. 

Ballston  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.:  Two-tour  system,  starting 
7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  closing  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

D.  M.  Bare  &  Company,  Roaring  Springs,  Pa. :  Start  Monday  morning  about  half 
past  1  o'clock  and  run  up  to  11  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

BaylesB  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Aueton,  Pa.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
and  shut  down  Sunday  morning;  run  144  hours;  pulp  department  starts  6  o'clock 
Sunday  night  and  runs  166  hours. 

Bloomsburg  Paper  Company,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.:  Running  142  hours. 

E.  J.  Bonbrake,  Chambersburg,  Pa.:  Run  one  shift  60  hours  per  week. 
Brownville  Board  Company,  Brownville,  N.  Y.:  Run  both  paper  and  pulp  mill  144 

hours  per  week. 

Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  Company,  Carthage,  N.  Y.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  runs  until  Sunday  morning  at  5  o'clock  on  a  two-tour  system. 

The  Carthage  Tissue  Paper  Mills,  Carthage  N.  Y.:  Paper  and  sulphite  mill  located 
at  Carthage,  and  ground  wood  mill  located  at  South  Edwards,  N.  Y.,  are  running  two 
shifts  of  11  and  13  hours  each,  commencing  Monday  morning  7  and  shutting  down 
Sunday  morning  5. 

Cecil  Paper  Company,  York,  Pa.:  Run  two  shifts,  144  hours  per  week,  starting  12 
o'clock  Sunday  night,  running  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Chateaugay  Pulp  Company,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.:  Run  mill  166  hours  a  week,  two 
shifts. 

The  Clayville  Paper  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts  from  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Cliff  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Running  on  three  shifts,  starting  at  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  all  tour 
workers  8  hours  per  day;  cutter-room  and  day  laborers  9  hours  per  day. 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  New  York  City:  Working  under  the  two-tour 
system,  144  hours  per  week. 

Curtis  &  Brother,  Newark,  Del.:  Two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
and  finishing  Saturday  night,  making  a  full  week  for  each  tour. 

Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Dexter,  N.  Y. :  Are  running  sulphite 
ground  wood  and  paper  mills  on  the  two-tour  system,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  mom- 
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ing  and  shutting  down  at  7  the  following  Sunday  morning.  This  is  true  of  all  the  mflls; 
In  the  digester  room  the  cook  and  his  assistants  have  an  8-hour  day,  or  three  shifts;  their 
day  laborers  work  from  7  a.m.  until  6  at  night. 

Dill  &  Collins  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Shut  down  their  mill  at  11  o'clock 
Saturday  night  and  start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  running  two  shifts. 

Dil worth  Paper  Company,  New  Castle,  Pa.:  Run  null  two  Bhifts,  144  hours  per  week. 

Herbert  Estes,  Ausable  Chasm,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts  from  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning?  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  day  tour  11  hours,  night  tour  13  hours,  143  hours 
per  week. 

Eureka  Paper  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.:  Run  mills  two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Fort  Miller  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Fort  Miller,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two  shifts  and 
usually  start  up  from  1  to  2  a.  m.  Monday  and  shut  down  10  p.  m.  Saturday,  running 
about  140  hours. 

Frost  &  Sons  Paper  Company.  Napanoch  N,.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts,  beginning  7  a.  m. 
Monday  and  ending  5  a.  m.  Sunday. 

C.  S.  Garrett  &  Son  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Running  on  two  shifts,  shutting 
down  at  8p.  m.  Saturday. 

Frank  Gilbert  Paper  Company,  Waterford,  N.  Y.:  Run  mill  from  Monday  morning 
7  o'clock  until  Saturday  afternoon  5  o'clock,  employ  two  shifts,  each  shift  working  65 
hours  per  week. 

Gould  Paper  Company,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Mill  making  news  runs  131  hours  per 
week,  shutting  down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday;  mills  making  manilas  run  144  hours  per  week. 

Grove  Mills  Paper  Company,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.:  Run  approximately  144  hours  per 
week,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday  moraine;  shutting  down  between  6  and  7  o'clock 
Sunday  morning;  run  two  shifts,  11  hours  days  and  13  hours  nights. 

W.  C.  Hamilton  &  Sons,  William  Penn,  Pa. :  Run  6  dap  a  week,  24  hours  each  start- 
ing at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  closing  down  at  7  o'clock  on  the  next  Sunday 
morning;  run  two  tours  of  12  hours  each. 

Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa.:  Working  two  toure  from  6  a.  m.  Monday 
until  6  a.  m.  Sunday,  144  hours  per  week. 

Harmon  Paper  Company,  Brown ville,  N.  Y.:  Running  on  two  shifts,  starting  at  7 
a.  m.  Monday  morning  ana  closing  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night;  operating  in  this  man- 
ner one-half  the  year,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  mill  runs  through  till  7  o'clock 
Sundav  morning. 

Hartje  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Running  on  two  shifts. 

Hinckley  Fibre  Company,  Hinckley,  N.  Y.:  Start  mill  at  7  o  clock  on  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  running  two  tours. 

Hoboken  Paper  Mill  Company,  Hobo  ken,  N.  J.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  Monday 
morning  at  6  o'clock,  shut  off  at  9  o'clock  Saturday  night;  135  hours  per  week. 

Ingalls  &  Co.,  Castle  ton,  N.  Y.:  Are  working  on  the  two-shift  plan,  starting  their 
mill  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday  and  stop  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.  Saturday. 

E.  S.  Ingersoll,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. :  Run  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  to  6  a.  m.  Sunday,  two 
shifts. 

Ithaca  Paper  Company,  Ithica,  N.  Y. :  Run  two  shifts,  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  to  3  a.  m. 
Sunday,  140  hours  per  week. 

International  Paper  Company,  New  York:  All  mills  on  9-hour  day  for  day  workers; 
all  paper  mills  except  Montague,  Winnipiseogee  and  Fall  are  either  upon  three  shifts 
or  to  be  so  operated  within  a  few  months;  pulp  mills  run  6§  days  a  week;  paper  mills 
6  days  a  week,  24  hours  each  day. 

The  Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  Company , Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Run  mill  144  hours  per 
week  with  two  shifts. 

W.  H.  Johns-Manville  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Running  paper  mills  on  two 
shifts,  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  to  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Kenyon  Paper  Company,  Baldwinsyille,  N.  Y.:  Runs  156  hours  a  week, 
from  6  o'clock  Sunday  night,  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  with  two  Bhifts. 

Knowlton  Brothers,  Watertown,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts,  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  until 

6  p.m.  Saturday. 

Lake  Champlain  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y.:  Running  on  two 
shifts  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night,  starting  Monday  morning  at  6 
o'clock,  131  hours  per  week;  day  shift  works  66  hours,  night  shift  65  hours. 

The  Lambertville  Paper  Company,  Lambert  ville,  N.  J.:  Run  two  shifts,  start  at 

7  a.m.  Monday  and  close  at  6  a.  m.  Sunday;  weekly  run  of  143  hours. 

John  Lang  Paper  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Running  mill  144  hours  per  week; 
two  shifts. 

The  J.  P.  Lewis  Company,  Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two-tour  basis,  storting 
at  2  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  10  o'clock  Saturday  night. 
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Lockport  Paper  Company,  Lockport.  N.  Y.:  Our  mills  at  Lockport  and  Niagara 
Falls,  run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at 
5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

McDowell  Paper  Mills,  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Start  12  o'clock  on  Sunday 
night;  shut  down  11  o'clock  Saturday  night;  two  shifts.  . 

William  Mann  Company,  Lambertville,  N.  J.:  Run  with  two  shifts,  143  hours  each 
week. 

Martin  &  Wm.  H.  Nixon  Paper  Company,  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Run- 
ning on  two  shifts,  starting  at  12  o'clock  Sunday  night  and  running  until  10  o'clock 
the  following  Saturday  night. 

Megargee  Paper  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Run  both  mills  on  two  shifts;  start  at 
7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  12  o'clock  Saturday  night;  137  hours 
in  all  per  week. 

Thos.  G.  Miller,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Not  running  at  present,  bufr  it  has  always  been 
run  144  hours. 

R.  T.  Moorhouse,  Bridesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Run  two-shift  system;  144  hours 
a  week. 

Moyer  &  Pratt,  Lyon's  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  full  time,  start  Monday  morning  7  o'clock 
and  run  till  Sunday  morning  at  6  o'clock. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  New  York  City:  Run  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  shutting  down  7  Sunday  morning;  the  paper  is  cut 
off  the  wires  at  6  o'clock. 

Niagara  Paper  Mills,  Lockport,  N.  Y.:  Operate  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  or  144  hours;  Saturday  all  employees  quit  at  5 
o'clock,  except  the  night  force  on  the  machines,  and  beaters  come  m  one  hour  earlier 
and  run  until  Sunday  morning;  two  shifts. 

Onondaga  Paper  Company,  Marcellus  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

The  Orr  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  65  hours  a  week,  two  shifts,  11  and  13 
hours,  and  run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  5  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon. 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Fulton,  N .  Y. :  Are  running  mill  on  two-shift 
system,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  5  o'clock  Sunday 
morning. 

Oswego  River  Paper  Mills,  Phoenix,  N.  Y.:  Run  144  hours  per  week  on  two  shifts. 

Oxford  Paper  Company,  Rumford  FallB,  Me.:  All  mills  run  on  three  shifts,  from 
7  a.  m.  Monday  till  7  a.  m.  Sunday;  144  hours  per  week. 

Paddack  Tube  Paper  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  ¥.:  Start  1  a.  m.  Monday;  run  until 
Saturday  midnight;  two  shifts. 

Parsons  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Parsons,  W.  Ya.:  Work  from  7  a.  m.  Monday 
until  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Pennsylvania  Paper  Company,  Catawissa,  Pa.:  Work  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  making  two  shifts. 

Jrhoenix  Toilet  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Phoenix,  N.  Y.:  Run  two 
shifts  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  144  hours. 

William  Pemble,  Stillwater,  N.  Y.:  Run  from  1  a.  m.  Monday  till  11  p.  m.  Saturday 
night;  two  shifts. 

The  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Are  on  a  three-tour 
plan  of  8  hours  each,  running  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  until  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

M.  M.  Pillsbury,  Napanoch,  N.  Y.:  Work  two  shifts  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  to  5  a.  m. 
Sunday;  142  hours. 

Pioneer  Paper  Mills,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.:  Run  mill  with  two  shifts,  starting  at  6 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Racquette  River  Paper  Company,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.:  Mill  is  running  on  two 
shifts,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  5  o'clock  Sunday 
morning. 

Ravenswood  Paper  Mill  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.:  Mill  is  running  from 
7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  day  and  night,  until  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Raymondville  Paper  Company,  Norfolk,  N.  Y.:  Is  running  on  three  tours,  commenc- 
ing at  8  Monday  morning  and  stopping  at  8  Sunday  morning. 

Ilemington  Martin  Company,  Norfolk,  N.  Y.:  Running  three  tours,  from  8  a.  m. 
Monday  to  8  Sunday  morning. 

J.  and  J.  Rogers  Company,  A  usable  Forks,  N.  Y.:  Run  sulphite  mill  two  tours,  paper 
mill  three  tours,  7  p.m.  Sunday  until  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

8t.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m. 
until  7  o  clock  Sunday  a.  m.,  shutting  down  24  hours. 
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Schmidt  A  Ault  Paper  Company,  York,  Pa.:  Running  on  two  shifts  only,  starting  at 
7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  abutting  down  5  and  7  Sunday  morning;  between  144 
to  147  hours. 

Schroon  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y.:  Two-tour  system, 
starting  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Schuylerville  Paper  Company,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two-tour  system, 
starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  running  until  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Seneca  Mills  Corporation,  Perm  Yan,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts,  from  7  a.  m.  Monday 
until  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

R.  T.  Smart,  Troy,  N.  Y.:  Running  with  one  shift. 

Stevens  &  Thompson,  North  Hoosick,  N.  Y. :  Average  run  of  mill  is  140  hours  a  week. 
The  men  are  paid  by  the  hour,  two  shifts. 

Stevens  &  Thompson  Paper  Company,  Middle  Falls,  N.  Y.:  The  average  run  of  the 
mill  is  140  hours  a  week;  the  men  are  paid  by  the  hour :  two  shifts. 

Syracuse  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Svracuse,  N.  Y.:  Run  Skaneateles  mill  on  two 
shifts,  closing  down  Sunday  morning  and  starting  Monday  morning. 

Taegart  Brothers  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y.:  Run  144  hours  per  week,  starting 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  Sunday  morning. 

Taggarts  Paper  Company,  Felts  Mills,  N.  Y.:t  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and 
run  until  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. 

Tarentum  Paper  Mills,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  closing  10.30  Saturday  night. 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  The  mills  are  on  the  three- 
tour  system,  144  hours  per  week. 

Tonawanda  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two  shifts, 
starting  Monday  at  7  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  Sunday  at  6  a.  m. 

Traders  Paper  Board  Company,  Bogota,  N.  J.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
and  run  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  two  shifts  throughout  the  entire  plant,  except 
boiler  room,  where  are  running  three  shifts,  on  account  hard-coal  tiring. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  New  York:  Operate  13  mills  three  tours  and  144 
hours;  two  mills  two  tours,  143  hours',  one  mill  two  tours,  131  hours. 

Union  Mills  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Hopo,  Pa.:  Start  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  shut  down  4  a.  m.  Sunday,  making  141  hours;  two  shifts. 

Union  Waxed  and  Parchment  Paper  Company,  Hamburg,  N.  J.:  Operate  all 
machines  on  double-tour  time,  running  142  hours  per  week,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  at  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 


Volney  Paper  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  7  a.  m.  on  Monday, 
shutting  down  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

J.  H.  Walker,  New  York  City:  Run  mill  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  to  6  o'clock 
Saturday  night. 

Walloomsac  Paper  Company,  Walloomsac,  N.  Y. :  The  average  run  of  the  mill  is  140 
hours  a  week;  the  men  are  paid  by  the  hour;  two  shifts. 

The  Wanaque  River  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  Run  the  entire  mill,  except 
the  boiler  house,  on  two  shifts,  full  6  days.  The  firemen  arc  on  three  shifts,  8  hours 
each.  This  means  that:  Start  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock  and  shut  down  Sunday 
morning  between  6  and  7. 

Warren  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  City:  Run  on  two  shifts,  starting  at 
7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  Saturday  night. 

Charles  G.  Weeks,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.:  Start  mills  on  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock 
and  run  until  Sunday  morning  at  7  o'clock,  making  two  shifts. 

F.  G.  Weeks,  Skaneateles  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  tours,  144  hours  per  week. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  between  5  and  6  o'clock  the  following  Sunday  morning;  every 
mill  is  working  two  shifts. 

Levi  W.  Yoran,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.:  One  shift,  72  hours. 

The  York  Haven  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  Operate  mill  on  the  two-tour 
system,  running  from  Monday  a.  m.  until  Sunday  morning,  6  full  days;  usually  run 
the  sulphite  ana  ground- wood  mill  on  Sundays,  but  not  the  paper  machines. 

X.  x .  Z.:  Run  mills  on  two  tours,  from  6  a.  m.  Monday  to  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Run  two  shifts,  11-hour  day,  13-hour  night,  running  until  7  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  starting  at  7  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Starting  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock  and  shutting  down  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  5  o'clock;  running  on  two  shifts. 
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The  Albany  Paper  Company,  Albany,  Ind.:  Run  two  12-hour  shifts;  start  at  6 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  4.90  a.  m.  Sunday  morning. 

American  Straw  Board  Company,  Chicago,  IU.:  Start  up  at  6  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  working  two  shifts. 

Bardeen  Paper  Company,  Otsego,  Mich.:  Run  6  days  and  nights  in  the  week,  start- 
ingat  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  run  until  5  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Beckett  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shut 
down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Bergstrom  Paper  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.:  Mill  is  run,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  132  hours. 

The  Beveridge  Paper  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Start  up  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  run  till  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  running  one  shift  11  and  the  other 
13  hours. 

W.  D.  Boyce  Paper  Mills  Company,  Marseilles,  111.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  Sunday  morning  5.90. 

The  California  Paper  and  Board  Mills,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Run  full  time,  that  is, 
6  24-hour  days;  on  August  17  have  agreed  to  confer  with  men  in  regard  to  shutting 
down  one  watch  of  12  hours  each  week. 

Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.:  Running  two 
shifts. 

Central  Paper  Company,  Muskegon,  Mich.:  Run  mill  on  two  shifts. 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio:  Three  shifts,  each  shift  52 
hours  weekly,  total  hours,  156  weekly;  shut  down  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Sundays. 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company,  Cheboygan,  Mich.:  Start  at  6  o'clock  Monday  and  shut 
down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  running  two  shifts. 

The  Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  running  until  Sunday  morning;  operating,  on  an  average, 
140  to  144  hours  per  week. 

The  Cleveland  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio:  Run  two  shifts, 
starting  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Clinton  Paper  Company,  Clinton,  Iowa:  Run  on  two  shifts;  from  6  o'clock  Monday 
morning  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Combined  Locks,  Wis.:  Running  two-tour 
system. 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.:  Run  on  two 
shifts;  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shutting  down  at  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Crescent  Paper  Company,  Marseilles,  111. :  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  run  to  7  a.  m„ 
Sunday;  two  shifts. 

The  Crystal  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  two-tour  system,  144 hours  per 
week  from  6  o'clock  Monday  morning  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Fort  Edwards,  Wis.:  Running  two 
shifts. 

Elkhardt  Bristol  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind. :  Run  144  hours  per  week, 
start  Monday  morning  at  7  and  shut  down  Sunday  morning  at  5,  on  two-tour  system. 

Elkhart  Paper  MiU  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Two  shifts,  running  from  Monday  7 
a.  m.  to  Saturday  6  p.  m. 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Everett,  Wash.:  Run  143  hours  a  week  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  stopping  at  6 
a.  m.  Sunday;  the  balance  of  the  year  we  run  156  hours,  or  from  6  p.  m.  Sunday  until  6 
a.  m.  the  following  Sunday;  this  makes  an  average  of  152}  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

The  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Oconto  Falls,  Wis.:  Start  at  6  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  shut  down  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company,  Park  Falls,  Wis.:  Two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shutting  down  between  6  and  7  the  following  Sunday  morning. 

Fletcher  Paper  Company,  Alpena,  Mich.:  Are  running  nulla  on  two  shifts  and  work 
from  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  until  6  o'clock  the  following  Sunday  morning,  the  crews 
alternating  every  other  week. 

The  Fox  Paper  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Four  mills,  all  running  on  two  shifts; 
■tart  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening. 

Fox  River  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Run  on  two  shifts;  131  hours. 

The  Colin  Gardner  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  two-tour  system,  144 
hours  each  week. 

Gilbert  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and 
shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  and  run  two  shifts. 
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Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Mill  in  operation 
from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  7  o  clock  Sunday  morning;  run  144  hours  per 
week  on  two  shifts. 

Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Run  two  shifts;  168  hours  per 
week  for  pulp  mill;  paper  mill,  144  hours  per  week. 

The  John  Hoberg  Company,  Green  Bay,  Wis.:  Run  two  shifts,  144  hours  the  week. 

Howe  &  Davidson  Company,  Marseilles,  HI.:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  run  to  7 
a.  m.  Sunday;  two  shifts. 

Illinois  Box  Board  Company,  Pekin,  HI. :  Start  plant  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  run  144 
hours,  with  two  shifts. 

Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis. :  Running  on  a  two-tour  system. 

Itasca  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids.  Minn.:  Running  two  shifts,  starting  Monday 
morning  7  o* clock  and  run  through  until  Sunday  morning. 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. :  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m., 
and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m.,  two  shifts. 

Kimberly-Clark  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.:  All  mills  are  running  on  the  144-hour 
schedule,  viz,  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

King  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Lee  Paper  Company,  Vicksburg,  Mich.:  Start  up  mill  6  o'clock  Monday  and  shut 
down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night;  only  working  finishing  room  54  days,  shutting  down 
at  12  o'clock  noon  Saturday;  this  makes  55  hours;  pay  is  for  60  nours;  two  shifts. 

Los  Angeles  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. :  Work  only  one  crew, 
from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company,  Marinette,  Wis.:  Run  two  shifts,  142 
hours  a  week. 

Marseilles  Wrapping  Paper  Company,  Marseilles,  HI.:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and 
run  to  7  a.  m.  Sunday;  two  shifts. 

The  Maumee  Paper  Company,  Maumee,  Ohio:  Run  from  Monday  7  a.  m.  to  Sunday 
7  a.  m. ;  we  tried  Monday  7  a.  m.  to  Saturday  6  p.  m.,  but  could  not  make  a  go  on  account 
of  grades  of  paper. 

The  Mead  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Chilli cothe,  Ohio:  Operate  plant  on  two-tour 
system,  run  144  hours  per  week. 

Michigan  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  6.30 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  4  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 

Mitchell  &  Son,  Palmyra,  Mich. :  Run  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  until  7  a.  m. 
Sunday  morning;  mill  operated  by  two  sets  of  hands;  144  hours  per  week. 

Monarch  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m. 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m.;  two  shifts. 

Munieing  Paper  Company  (Limited),  Munising,  Mich.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at 
6  a.  m.  Monday  morning  and  changing  at  6  p.  m.,  and  7  a.  m.  during  balance  of  the 
week,  shutting  down  again  Sunday  morning  at  5  a.m.;  this  applies  to  both  sulphite 
and  paper  mills. 

The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  Nekoosa,  Wis. :  Run  two-shift  system,  starting  at  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Northern  Paper  Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis. :  Run  144  hours  per  week. 

Northwest  Paper  Company,  Cloquet,  Minn.:  Run  with  two  shifts,  operating  1.44 
hours  per  week. 

The  W.  B.  Oglesby  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  from  Monday  morning 
at  6.30  until  Sunday  morning  at  5  o'clock. 

The  Ohio  Boxboard  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Starts  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shuts 
down  at  5.30  a.  m.  Sunday,  running  142  hours  a  week;  two  shifts. 

Ohio  Paper  Company,  Miamisburg,  Ohio:  Two  shifts,  start  at  6.30  a.  m.  Monday 
and  stop  at  5.30  a.  m.  Sunday 

Ontagamie  Paper  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis.:  Mill  runs  144  hours  per  week,  two 
shifts. 

Patten  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Running  on  the  144  hours  per  week 
schedule. 

Peninsular  Paper  Company,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.:  Run  two  shifts.  Start  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Plover  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  close  at  7 
a.  m.  Sunday,  running  two  shifts. 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  Rhinelander,  Wis.:  Operate  from  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Running  6  days  a  week, 
starting  Monday  morning,  shutting  down  Sunday  morning,  two  shifts. 

The  Paul  A.  Sorg  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Start  Monday  morning  and 
run  till  Sunday,  on  two  shifts. 
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John  Strange  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Mill  runs  from  Monday  morning 
until  Sunday  morning,  144  noun,  two  shifts;  firemen,  three  shifts. 

Thilmany  Pulp  ana  Paper  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  shutting  down  Sunday  morning  7  o'clock,  two  shifts;  boiler  plant  running 
three  shifts. 

The  Thompson  &  Norris  Company,  Brookville,  Ind.:  Commence  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  running  until  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning  every  week  in  the  year  with  the 
exception  of  3  months  during  the  summer  when  we  close  down  at  12  o'clock  midnight 
Saturdav  without  any  loss  of  time  to  our  employees. 

Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Tomahawk,  Wis.:  Running  mills  on  a  two- 
tour  system,  starting  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shutting  down  at  6.30  Sunday  morning. 

The  Wardlow-Thomas  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Tour  workers  start 
Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock  and  work  until  6  p.  m.  each  day,  but  on  Saturday  night 
until  12  o'clock,  and  the  night  men  start  in  on  Monday  night  at  6  o'clock  and  work 
until  Saturday  morning  at  7  a.  m.,  which  makes  an  average  of  138  hours  per  week. 

The  Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Sartell,  Minn.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting 
Monday  morning  7  o'clock  and  stopping  Sunday  morning  at  7  o'clock;  144  hours  a 
week. 

Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Brokaw,  Wis.:  Two  shifts;  start  Monday  morning 
6  o'clock  and  run  until  Sunday  morning  6  o'clock. 

The  Western  Strawboard  Company,  St.  Marys,  Ohio:  Operate  mills  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  night  at  midnight,  running  two  tours. 

George  A.  Whiting,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Running  two  shifts,  starting  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  shutting  down  at  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Run  two-tour  system,  starting 
at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  Shawano,  Wis.:  Start  7  o'clock  Monday 
moraine,  run  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Wrenn  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  mill  from  6  o'clock  Monday 
morning  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Xenia  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Xenia,  Ohio:  Start  up  at  7  Monday  morn- 
ing and  run  till  5  Sunday  morning,  with  one  shift  of  11  hours  and  one  of  13  noun. 

A.  Y.  Z.:  Running  two  shifts  for  the  24  hours,  starting  Monday  morning  and  shut- 
ting down  Sunday  morning. 

A.  Y.  Z.:  Paper  department  is  running  full  time,  or  144  hours  a  week. 

SOUTHERN  STATES, 

The  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. :  Start  mills  Mon- 
day morning  at  7  o'clock  and  shut  down  4  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon;  work  two  shifts. 

Bedford  rulp  and  Paper  Company,  Richmond,  Va.:  Run  mill  from  6  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning  till  12  o'clock  Saturday  night;  two  shifts. 

Carolina  Fiber  Company,  HartsviHe,  S.  C:  Run  144  hours  per  week;  two  shifts. 

Carolina  Paper  Pulp  Company,  Newbern,  N.C.:  Work  two  shifts;  Monday  7  a.m. 
to  Saturday  6  p.  m. 

Georgia  Manufacturing  and  Public  Service  Company,  Marietta,  Ga. :  Run  two  shifts; 
start  6  o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and  run  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. 

Manchester  Paper-Twine  Company,  Richmond,  Va.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  up 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  Saturday  afternoon. 

Richmond  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.:  Running  24  hours 
a  day  and  6  dayB  in  the  week,  on  two  shifts. 

Standard  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. :  Run  one  shift  of  72  hours 
on  machine  and  100  hours  on  washing  engine. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Mills  are  run  on  two  shifts  of  143  hours  a  week,  starting  Monday  morning 
at  6  o'clock  and  shutting  down  Sunday  morning  at  5  o'clock. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Are  running  from  12  o'clock  Sunday  midnight  to  12  o'clock  Saturday 
midnight. 

X.  Y .  Z. :  Mill  starts  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  runs  until  6  o'clock  Sunday 
morning.  Propose  in  the  future  to  run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  7  o'clock 
Sunday  morning,  making  144  hours  instead  of  143.  We  work  two  shifts  for  the  tour 
workers,  11  hours  in  the  day  and  13  hours  at  night. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  information  of  the  members,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  of  some  service. 

For  the  association: 

Louis  Chabls,  Secretary. 

July,  1907. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  TOURS. 

Totlrt. 

Eastern 
States. 

Middle 

States. 

Western 
States. 

Southern 
States. 

Totals. 

S 
«3 
It 

8 

8 
84 

0 
14 

1 
69 

1 
17 

1 
9 

8 

Two  tours 

216 

Three  tours 

90 

Not  stated... -  .   .      - 

1 

86 

Total 

88 

110 

78 

11 

287 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  mills  hare  gone  on 
the  three-tour  system  since  July,  1907? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  three  mills  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  that  were  not  included  in  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Reference  has  also  been  made  in  the  hearings  to 
some  investigation  carried  on  by  some  of  your  association  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  other  materials  for  paper. 

Mr.  Chable.  Tes;  the  association  has  been  employing  for  some 
years  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Little  as  official  chemist,  and  Mr.  Little  presented 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  on  February  6,  a  state- 
ment which  I  hand  in,  ana  which  refers  to  a  number  of  plants  which  he 
suggests  as  excellent  ones  containing  fibers  for  making  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  desire  to  have  that  in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  report  referred  to:) 

Report  ov  Arthur  D.  Little,  Official  Chemist  or  the  American  Paper  and 

Pulp  Association. 

[Read  at  the  annual  meeting  February  6, 1908.] 

The  most  significant  development  of  the  year  in  paper  making  has  been  the  serious 
and  general  inquiry  all  over  the  world  for  new  sources  of  paper  stock.  Wood  is 
undoubtedly  destined  to  maintain  a  position  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  years,  and  no  possible  substitute  for  ground  wood  is  even  in 
sight.  There  are,  nevertheless,  for  those  who  will  read  them,  plenty  of  signs  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  readjustment  in  paper-making  methods.  For  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  the  makers  of  many  sorts  of  paper  nave  found  themselves  in  a  position 
where  it  was  wood  fiber  or  nothing  else  as  their  raw  material.  This  general  use  of 
wood  fiber  as  the  only  available  basis  for  many  branches  of  the  industry  has  made 
for  a  greatly  mcreaseaproduction,  but  has  not  always  made  for  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  product.  To  the  growing  scarcity  of  pulp  wood,  the  continually  rising 
price  and  longer  haul  with  which  paper  makers  using  this  material  are  now  contend- 
ing, will  in  a  few  years  be  added  the  competition  01  new  and  better  stocks,  which 
even  now  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  any  bleached  wood  fiber.  The  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  we  shall  see  upon  the  market  many  new  paper  stocks  as 
bleached  and  unbleached  pulp  and  half  stuffs,  and  these  will  be  as  readily  available 
for  immediate  use  as  bleached  sulphite  is  to-day.  This  means,  of  course,  a  gradual 
displacement  of  wood  fiber  from  its  present  position  of  supremacy.  It  means  also  a 
far  wider  range  in  the  quality  and  characteristics  of  available  raw  materials,  as  a  result 
of  which  variety  will  come  a  broader  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  critical  judgment  and 
a  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  paper  maker  in  the  selection  and  manipulation  of  his 
materials.  This  condition  is  bound  to  react  to  the  advantage  of  the  industry  gener- 
ally, and  especially  to  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  mills  in  the  hands  of  expert  and 
progressive  manufacturers.  There  should  follow  a  decided  rise  in  the  standard  of 
quality,  particularly  in  bag  and  wrapping  papers  and  in  those  papers  which  may  be 
expected  to  replace  the  cheaper  grades  of  book,  wood  writing,  and  envelope  as  now 
manufactured.  At  the  same  time  the  range  of  possible  production  in  many  mills  will 
be  extended. 

As  these  expectations  will  hardly  be  accepted  on  their  face,  it  is  well  to  inquire  into 
the  basis  upon  which  they  rest. 

Wood  as  a  raw  material  has  proved  so  available,  convenient,  compact,  easily  han- 
dled ,  and  heretofore  so  cheap  that  we  have  been  led  to  overlook  or  ignore  the  immense 
sources  of  other  and  better  paper  stocks  which  lie  easily  within  our  reach.    It  is  there- 
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lore  proposed  to  devote  the  major  portion  of  thie  report  to  indicating  what  these  other 
materials  are,  together  with  a  brief  statement  as  to  their  character  and  limitations, 
and  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  This  statement  will  serve  its  pur- 
pose if  it  convinces  you  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  perennial  suggestions  of  vis- 
ionaries who  see  a  paper  stock  in  everything  which  has  a  fiber,  but  who  are  instead 
concerned  with  the  serious  proposals  of  capable  technologists  whose  conclusions  are 
based  on  careful  study. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  material  available  in  our  own  country  and  now  wasted  with 
our  characteristic  national  improvidence.  The  first  in  importance  of  these  is  undoubt- 
edly] the  waste  flax  straw  of  our  Northwest.  The  total  area  grown  to  flax  for  seed  runs 
as  high  in  some  years  as  3,700,000  acres,  which  means,  roughly,  a  strip  a  mile  wide  and 
over  5,700  miles  long.  A  ton  and  a  half  of  straw  to  the  acre  is  said  to  be  a  moderate 
yield,  upon  which  basis  we  have  over  5,000,000  tons  of  straw  a  year.  This  straw  con- 
tains more  than  20  per  cent  of  linen  fiber,  so  that,  disregarding  the  inconsiderable 
amount  of  the  fiber  which  is  worked  into  tow,  binder  twine,  ana  a  few  other  similar 
coarse  uses,  there  is  here  available  more  than  1,000,000  tons  a  year  of  the  finest  paper 
stock,  equally  suitable  for  the  highest  grades  of  paper  ae  well  as  for  bag  and  wrapping 
papers  of  a  quality  not  now  approached.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  country 
in  which  such  a  waste  would  he  permitted. 

Flax  is  preeminently  a  crop  for  new  lands  and  is  often  the  first  crop  sowed  after  such 
lands  are  turned  over.  Great  crops  of  flax  for  seed  are  therefore  naturally  raised  in 
Canada,  particularly  in  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Up  to  this  time  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing  the  fiber,  although  the  Canadian  flax 
should  prove  more  valuable  than  our  own  by  reason  of  the  greater  care  taken  in  har- 
vesting, the  flax  being  cut  or  pulled  and  kept  straight  in  sheaves  while  the  seed  is 
being  separated. 

Within  the  last  year  at  least  three  machines  have  been  perfected  for  separating  the 
short  fiber  which  adheres  to  our  southern  cotton  seed  after  the  cotton  has  been  ginned. 
An  average  cotton  crop  may  be  counted  on  to  yield  at  least  600,000  tons  of  this  short 
fiber,  which  now  goes  into  cattle  feed,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  One  meets 
occasionally  with  paper  makers  who  have  tried  the  fiber,  but  who  almost  invariably 
condemn  it  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  writer 
in  an  English  journal  stated  with  much  positiveness  that  this  cotton-hull  fiber  was 
"only  suitable  for  browns  and  wrappings.  The  real  fact  is  that  tniw  fiber  is  easily 
reduced  to  a  pure  white  stock  wholly  free  from  any  sign  of  hull,  and  a  failure  to  secure 
ae  good  results  from  this  neglected  fiber  as  from  a  good  grade  of  cotton  rags  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  skill  of  the  man  who  tries  to  handle  it  rather  than  upon  the  quality  of 
the  fiber  itself. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  on  the  average  22,750,000  tons  of 
cotton  stalks  are  each  year  burned  or  plowed  under,  or  otherwise  wasted.  These 
stalks  have  a  woody  structure  which  lends  itself  readily  to  treatment  by  the  sulphite 
process,  yielding  a  fair  proportion  of  fiber  well  suited  for  the  production  of  paper  of 
the  lower  grades.  It  is,  of  course,  not  feasible  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  bark, 
but  this  is  so  broken  up  and  distributed  through  the  sheet  as  to  be  unobjectionable 
in  papers  for  a  wide  variety  of  use.  There  are,  however,  undoubted  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  preliminary  handling,  transport,  and  storage  of  the  material  by  reason  of 
its  bulk. 

Somewhat  the  same  difficulties  are  encountered  in  any  large  scale  attempt  to  utilize 
the  first-class  fiber,  which  in  almost  unlimited  amount  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the 
outer  shell  of  the  corn  stalk. 

The  exceptionally  high  tides  which  occur  in  the  Gulf  of  California  during  the  full 
moon  of  May  each  year,  acting  together  with  the  melting  snows  from  the  mountains, 
cause  the  Colorado  River  to  overflow  its  banks  along  its  lower  reaches,  which  are  thus 
built  up  of  rich,  alluvial  soil.  The  climate  is  almost  tropical,  the  temperature  often 
reaching  135°  in  the  sun.  Great  stretches  of  this  country  are  covered  with  wild  hemp, 
which,  under  these  favoring  conditions,  grows  luxuriantly.  Many  tracts  are  over 
100,000  acres  in  extent.  No  data  is  available  as  to  the  yield  of  fiber,  but  hemp  is  known 
to  grow  to  a  height  of  15  feet  in  eighty  dayB,  and  to  yield  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  actual 
fiber  per  acre.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  fiber  is  of  the  very  highest  grade  for  any  of 
thepurpcees  of  paper  making. 

The  so-called  marsh  hay,  which  is  said  to  closely  resemble  esparto  in  structure 
and  the  paper-making  quality  of  its  fiber,  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  over  large 
areas  in  (janada,  while  the  American  wild  rice,  Zizana  aquatics,  also  grows  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  100,000  tons  a  year  are  available  on  the  shores  of  the  Canadian  lakes  alone. 
Paper-making  tests  made  in  England  rank  this  fiber  also  with  esparto. 

Especially  noteworthy  in  the  developments  of  the  year  is  the  serious  and  peneral 
revival  of  interest  in  bamboo  ae  a  source  of  paper  stock.    Its  superlative  value  for  this 
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purpose  was  urged,  you  will  remember,  by  Rutledge  in  1875  after  his  introduction 
of  esparto  into  England.  You  may  also  remember  that  my  report  of  last  year  refers 
to  the  very  favorable  conclusions  as  to  bamboo  reached  by  R.  W.  Sindall  in  his  report 
to  the  British  Government  on  available  sources  of  supply  of  paper  stock  in  the  British 
colonies.    These  conclusions  are  now  amply  confirmed  by  Raitt;  who  has  recently 

Eublished  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  of  his  own  on  the  mill  scale  in  Burmah, 
tengal,  Malabar,  and  Straits  Settlements,  and  by  Richmond  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
bureau  of  science  at  Manila.  Raitt  finds  in  bamboo  a  really  inexhaustible  raw  material. 
He  recommends  the  establishment  of  bamboo  plantations,  so  arranged  that  one-third 
of  the  whole  plantation  shall  be  cut  over  every  vear.  This  will  secure  absolute  per- 
manence of  erowth,  and,  in  fact,  such  systematic  cropping  will  increase  production. 
Raitt  finds  the  yields  of  bamboo  to  be  11  tons  per  acre  where  the  growth  was  poor, 
18  tons  with  moderate  growth,  and  44  tons  per  acre  with  luxurious  growth.  The  best 
yields  of  fiber,  44  per  cent,  and  the  best  results  in  treatment  were  secured  with  three- 
year-old  shoots.  The  internodal  pieces  alone  were  digested,  the  rejected  nodes  amount- 
ing to  8  per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  The  stems  were  cooked  at  60  pounds  pressure 
for  ten  hours,  with  30  pounds  of  76  per  cent  caustic  per  hundredweight  of  dry  bamboo. 
The  fiber  bleached  to  good  color  with  20  pounds  of  oleach  per  hundredweight. 
Raitt  further  finds  that  the  stems  were  easily  reduced  by  the  sulphite  process, 

giving  a  yield  of  51  per  cent  and  bleaching  to  a  brilliant  white  with  16  pounds  to  the 
undredweight.    He  estimates  that  in  a  200-ton  sulphite  plant  at  Rangoon  the  cost  of 
bamboo  fiber  will  be  $24.30  a  ton. 

Richmond,  whose  excellent  work  in  the  Philippines  deserves  the  highest  credit, 
finds  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  remove  the  nodes  prior  to  cooking,  provided  the 
stems  are  first  passed  through  crushing  rolls  and  afterwards,  for  convenience  of  packing 
in  the  digester,  cut  to  3  or  4  inch  lengths.  He  obtains  from  the  different  varieties  of 
bamboo  yields  of  40  to  43.7  per  cent  of  bleached  fiber  by  the  soda  process.  The  sul- 
phite process  gives  43.5  bleached  fiber,  which  puts  bamboo  on  about  the  same  basis 
as  wood  in  this  regard .  The  unbleached  sulphite  was  nearly  as  white  as  the  thoroughly 
bleached  pulp. 

The  importance  of  these  figures  becomes  evident  when  we  consider  that  we  have 
in  bamboo  a  raw  material  directly  comparable  to  wood  in  many  respects,  but  with  no 
bark  to  remove,  and  much  more  easily  reduced  to  pulp  by  either  the  sulphite  or  soda 
process.  Bamboo  requires  a  weaker  liquor  and  much  less  of  it,  and  is  reduced  in  less 
time  with  far  less  fuel  consumption.  A  properly  situated  mill  is  assured  of  a  regular 
supply,  with  a  yield  per  acre  every  third  year  greater  than  that  resulting  from  the 
cutting  over  of  well-grown  spruce  lands  of  good  stand.  Bamboo,  in  fact,  has  been 
known  to  grow  2  feet  in  three  days  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  interesting  to  calculate 
from  Raitt's  figures  for  moderate  growth  that  only  about  16  square  miles  is  required 
to  maintain  indefinitely  the  supply  of  bamboo  for  a  100-ton  mill. 

Two  other  raw  materials  for  paper  stock  among  those  studied  by  Richmond  demand 
special  mention.  These  are  Cogon  grass  and  abaca,  or  manila  waste.  Cogon  grass 
grows  from  2  to  4  feet  high  in  even  stands  on  open  lands,  foothills,  and  mountains  in 
the  Philippines.  In  content  of  cellulose,  as  well  as  in  general  composition,  Cogon 
closely  resembles  esparto  and  yields  with  equal  ease  to  treatment.  It  gives  a  very 
fine,  clean  paper,  stronger  and  with  more  snap  than  esparto.  It  does  not,  however, 
bulk  as  well,  but  for  many  uses  should  prove  even  more  valuable. 

The  hand  cleaning  of  manila  fiber  involves  the  production  of  much  waste,  while 
all  of  the  several  fiber-stripping  machines  now  on  trial  in  the  Philippines  produce 
waste  in  much  larger  proportion.  For  every  ton  of  merchantable  manila  fiber  pro- 
duced in  the  Philippines  more  than  a  ton  of  fibrous  waste  is  made  in  the  process  of 
hand  stripping,  while  nearly  four  times  as  much  waste  is  now  lost  by  the  methods  of 
machine  stripping. 

This  abaca  waste  constitutes  one  of  the  most  intrinsically  valuable  raw  materials 
anywhere  available  for  paper  makers  and  will  not  be  treated  as  a  waste  much  longer. 
Richmond  and  others  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  abaca  waste  is  very  easily 
reduced  by  alkaline  treatments,  and,  further,  that  it  bleaches  readily  and  is  suitable 
for  paper  of  the  very  highest  grades.  The  more  general  introduction  of  fiber-cleaning 
machines  is  certain  to  extend  the  manila  hemp  industry  and  to  greatly  increase  the 
already  large  quantity  of  this  waste  available  for  treatment  on  the  spot  or  for  export. 
The  yields  of  finer  on  the  hand-stripped  waste  are  about  42  per  cent,  and  on  the  machine 
stripped  about  one-quarter  less. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fibrous  raw  materials  which  we  have  been  considering  require 
somewhat  different  treatments  to  meet  their  individual  requirements,  and  that  they 
are  in  most  instances  too  bulky  for  profitable  transportation.  The  natural  line  of 
their  development  is,  therefore,  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  half-stuff  upon  the  spot 
for  transshipment  to  the  mills  of  paper-consuming  countries.  The  methods  required 
are  for  the  most  part  simple  and  well  adapted  for  introduction  into  small  local  plants. 
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For  lack  of  time  this  report  must  pass  by  the  numerous  proposals  made  during  the 
year  for  the  utilization  of  other  less  promising  fibers  ana  fibrous  wastes.  Mention 
should,  however,  be  made  of  Perini  fiber  {Canhamo  braziliensia,  Perini),  recently 
discovered  by  Dr.  V.  A.  de  Perini,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  now  attracting  considerable 
attention.    In  its  essential  features  Perini  resembles  jute. 

Coming  now  to  the  narrower  questions  of  detail  in  the  chemical  technology  of  paper 
making,  we  find  that  the  year  has  been  marked  by  no  development  of  the  nrst  impor- 
tance. Under  an  arrangement  with  the  American  Chemical  Society  your  chemist 
and  his  assistants  have  abstracted  all  articles  appearing  in  our  own  or  foreign  journals 
relating  to  cellulose  and  paper  making.    A  few  of  these  call  for  mentionm  this  report. 

The  discovery  of  a  cellulose  peroxide  has  been  announced  by  Ctosb  and  Bevan,  but 
the  existence  of  the  compound  has  been  doubted,  and  is  in  fact  doubtful  on  good 
chemical  grounds.  The  Cross  and  Bevan  method  of  analysis  of  fibrous  substances  has 
been  materially  improved  by  Dean,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  determination  of 
cellulose.  Berge  has  proposed  as  a  new  test  for  ground  wood  a  solution  of  2  grams  of 
para  nitraniline  in  100  c.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acia  of  specific  gravity  1.06.  It  stains 
lignified  fibers  a  brilliant  orange,  passing  in  extreme  cases  into  brick  red.  The  reagent 
has  the  advantage  of  being  much  more  permanent  than  phloroglucin. 

Ebert  has  studied  the  process  of  wood  grinding  and  finds  that  a  small  amount  of 
chemical  change  is  induced  by  the  action  of  water  and  the  heat  of  friction.  In  hot 
grinding  this  action  is  materially  increased.  Steaming  and  boiling  render  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  the  encrusting  matter  soluble.  He  has  developed  a  process  by 
which  ne  claims  to  convert  ground  wood  into  a  chemically  clean  pulp  resembling 
sulphite. 

Kirchner  reports  the  following  advantages  from  the  use  of  hot  grinding:  The  pulp, 
after  being  pressed  to  50  per  cent  air  dry,  can  be  preserved  for  a  year  or  more  without 
deterioration.  The  heat  of  grinding  probably  produces  a  temperature  between  the 
wood  and  stone  sufficiently  high  to  lull  all  micro-organisms.  The  pulp  is  whiter  than 
cold  ground  pulp,  and  finally  there  is  no  trouble  from  clogging  of  the  screens  with  rosin. 

Sulphate  pulp  and  Kraft  paper  are  now  being  made  by  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  at  East  Angus,  Province  of  Quebec. 

Interesting  results  of  Canadian  practice  in  making  soda  fiber  are  given  by  De  Cew, 
with  percentage  yields  and  details  of  treatment,  in  case  of  spruce,  hemlock,  and  five 
of  the  more  common  deciduous  woods.  The  latter  can  now  be  reduced  in  about  four 
hours.  The  shortening  of  time  has  been  found  to  increase  the  yield  and  give  a  sounder 
and  stronger  fiber. 

There  is  comparatively  little  to  report  regarding  the  sulphite  process,  although  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  unusually  resinous  woods  may  be  satisfactorily  reduced 
by  the  use  of  liauors  especially  high  in  free  acid.  The  Bo-called  turpentine  recovered 
during  the  sulphite  cook  is  now  said  to  be  not  turpentine  but  cymene.  A  review  of 
the  history  of  the  recovery  of  the  turpentine  and  of  modern  practice  in  the  sulphate 
process  is  given  by  KnGsel  in  the  Wochenblatt. 

Bender  has  published  in  Papier  Zeitung  an  interesting  report  on  diseases  caused  by 

handling  rags  and  the  means  taken  to  avoid  the  danger  and  discomfort  from  the  rag 

dust.    Eichhorn,  in  the  Wochenblatt,  gives  valuable  data  on  the  cause  and  loss  of 

weight  in  cooking,  beating,  and  bleaching  rags.    The  losses  of  weight  found  in  practice 

in  making  the  following  materials  into  bleached  half-stuff  were: 

Percent. 

New  white  li nen  and  cotton 26.0 

Russian  linen 29.0 

New  calico 26.0 

Swedish  linen 29.0 

Strong  half  linen 37 . 5 

Half-bleached  linen 29.0 

Bleached  excelsior  cellulose 5. 0 

Colored  calico 33.5  to  36. 6 

Jute 50.0 

Bleached  No.  1  cellulose 5.0 

"Half  wool" 47.0 

Half  bleached  No.  2  cellulose . 6.6 

Nussbaum  and  Ebert  find,  as  the  result  of  experimental  study,  that  bleaching 
with  alkaline  solutions  is  very  slowt  and  that  in  acid  solutions  the  speed  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  acidity  of  the  solution.  Within  the  usual  limits  the  speed  of  bleach- 
ing doubles  for  each  7°  C.  increase  in  temperature.  Between  relatively  wide  limits 
the  effect  of  bleaching  is  independent  of  the  concentration  of  the  hypochlorite  solu- 
tion. With  an  equal  consumption  of  chlorine  the  samples  bleached  at  higher  tern 
peraturee  are  whiter.    The  more  acid  the  solution  the  more  chlorine  is  required  to 
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produce  the  same  white,  and,  finally,  the  mot*  acid  the  flotation  the  greater  the  km 
of  fiber  substance. 

As  to  resin  sizing,  the  only  novelty  of  note  is  the  preparation  of  dry  resin  size, 
which  in  appearance  closely  resembles  ordinary  resin  and  which  dissolves  readily 
in  hot  water  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Weingaertner  has  patented  (U.  S.  patent  828004)  a  moisture  and  grease-proof  paper 
prepared  by  saturating  paper  with  a  solution  of  casein  dissolved  in  sulphurous  acid 
to  which  a  soluble  fluoride  has  been  added.  The  paper  thus  treated  is  then  coated 
on  one  side  with  paraffin.  A  very  flexible  and  tenacious  paper  has  been  brought 
out  in  France  (French  patent  845386),  where  it  is  made  by  superficially  pharchmen- 
tizing  the  sheet  by  a  method  which  precludes  action  on  the  central  layers,  which 
remain  in  their  original  fibrous  condition. 

Dalen,  of  the  Kdniglichen  Materialprufungsamt,  has  published  the  interesting  and 

important  results  of  a  study  of  the  properties,  sources,  and  tests  for  many  kinds  of 

spote  and  dirt  appearing  in  paper,  and  outlines  a  scheme  of  procedure  which  in  moat 

cases  enables  the  origin  of  the  dirt  or  spot  to  be  determined.    The  German  authority, 

Herzberg,  has  made  during  the  year  several  notable  publications  bearing  upon  the 

durability  of  paper.    The  Materialprufungsamt  is  now  testing  samples  from  about 

400  books  and  periodicals  furnished  oy  the  library  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  '  One 

conspicuous  instance  is  given  of  a  work  published  in  1881,  which  is  now  falling  to 

pieces.    The  fiber  composition  was: 

Percent. 

linen 40 

Cotton 80 

Wood  fiber 26 

Straw  pulp 6 

The  ash  was  21  per  cent.  This  example  shows  clearly  that  the  fiber  composition 
1b  not  the  only  important  consideration,  for  this  paper  was  70  per  cent  rag  and  con- 
tained no  ligmfied  fiber.  The  physical  tests  are  therefore  shown  to  be  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  composition,  because  the  best  of  fiber  can  be  so  handled  as  to  make  the 
poorest  of  paper.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  requirements  as 
to  the  ash  in  "normal"  papers  laid  down  by  the  German  Government  in  1881  were 
dropped  from  the  spcifications  of  1904.  As  to  the  propriety  of  this  change,  Herzberg 
states  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  paper  containing  mineral  fillers  should  deteriorate 
any  faster  than  one  without  fillers,  if  they  have  initially  the  same  physical  properties. 

In  another  communication  Herzberg  presents  the  results  of  strength  and  elongation 
tests  of  162  papers  of  class  1,  all  rag  without  fillers;  224  of  class  2,  rag  with  not  over 
25  per  cent  other  pulp  and  not  over  5  per  cent  ash,  and  255  of  class  3,  any  pulp  except 
lignified  fiber  and  not  over  15  per  cent  ash.  These  papers  had  been  lying  open  to 
the  air  and  to  a  little  light  for  twelve  years.  About  80  per  cent  of  all  classes  are  found 
to  have  decreased  about  5  per  cent  in  strength  and  about  10  dot  cent  in  elongation. 
The  small  increases  noted  are  believed  to  be  due  to  variations  m  the  samples  and  the 
testing  machines.  It  is  significant  that  there  is  no  very  marked  difference  seen  in 
the  deterioration  of  the  three  classes  of  paper,  and  upon  the  whole  the  results  secured 
are  very  satisfactory  as  bearing  upon  the  probable  life  of  papers  generally.  With 
reference  to  this  same  important  subject  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  committee 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  which  made  its  classic  report  upon  the  deterioration 
of  paper  in  1898,  has  now  been  reappointed,  with  the  changes  and  additions  suggested 
or  made  necessary  by  time,  and  will  extend  its  study  of  the  subject  with  a  view  to 
possible  recommendations. 

The  year  has  seen  an  unusual  number  of  new  books  relating  to  paper  and  paper 
making.    Among  these  should  be  mentioned: 

The  Treatment  of  Paper  for  Special  Purposes,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Andes. 

The  Paper  Mill  Chemist,  by  Stevens. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of  Beadle's  Chapters  on  Paper  Making. 

The  third  and  enlarged  edition  of  Herzberg's  well-known  "Papier  Prflfung." 

The  interesting  chronicle  of  the  development  of  paper  making  in  England,  entitled 
"The  Paper  Trade,"  by  A.  Dykes  Spicer,  and  Trie  Encyclopedia  of  the  Paper 
Industry,  by  J.  S.  Jensen,  appearing  in  the  Danish  journal,  rapier  Tidende. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  reference  was  made  in  the  hearings  to 
some  statistical  information  you  were  endeavoring  to  collect  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  production  during  the  year  1907.  What  effort  nave 
you  made  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Chable.  Shortly  after  my  election  as  secretary,  on  February 
16,  1907,  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  and  asked 
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them  for  authority  to  collect  information,  collect  data,  as  to  the  out- 
put of  the  industry.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee 
authorized  me  to  do  this,  but  stated  at  the  same  time  that  efforts  had 
been  made  before  without  any  success,  referring  me  to  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  subject  and  asking  me  to  confer  with  nim.  I 
did  so,  and  found  that  there  had  been  so  many  jealousies  in  the  trade 
that  every  effort  which  he  had  made  two  or  three  years  previous  to  try 
to  get  statistics  had  been  absolutely  in  vain,  and  the  information 
gathered  was  valueless.  I  abandoned  that  particular  effort,  and  took 
it  up  on  this  line,  that  is,  with  a  number  of  mills  as  to  the  three-tour 
and  two-tour  system.  I  also  made  effort  to  secure  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  stocks  on  hand  on  January  1,  1907,  the  output  during 
1907,  and  the  stocks  on  hand  on  January  1, 1908,  but  the  information 
received  was  so  scattering  that  it  was  of  no  value  to  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  ever  tabulated? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  ever  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation f 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state,  there  have  been 
no  meetings  of  the  association  since  my  incumbency  of  office  except 
the  meeting  of  February  6,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  N  orris,  do  you  care  to  ask  Mr.  Chable  any 
questions? 

Mr.  Norris.  Referring  to  the  meeting  in  Chicago,  I  understood  that 
Mr.  Chable  and  Mr.  Cowles  were  present,  and  I  would  ask  whether  he 
could  give  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  that  meeting  I 

Mr.  Chable.  I  did  attend  a  meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  12, 1908, 
with  Mr.  Cowles.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  western 
manufacturers  to  join  the  association.  Mr.  Cowles  and  I  repeated  to 
them  practically  what  was  stated  at  the  mAftting  of  the  association  on 
February  6,  1908.  urging  them  to  join  the  association  and  cooperate 
against  the  attacks  which  were  being  made  bv  the  American  Mews- 
paper  Publishers'  Association.  I  may  state  that  we  secured  at  that 
time  some  fifteen  new  members  who  were  not  members  of  the  associa- 
tion heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  the  members  who  were 
present  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  could  hardly  recall  everybody.  It  was  very 
informal.  But  I  may  state  that  practically  all  the  western  mills 
represented  here  were  present. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  can,  please  tell  us. 

Mr.  Chable.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ballou,  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  McNair, 
Mr.  Meade.  There  were  representatives  of  the  John  Edwards  Com- 
pany, but  I  do  not  recall  the  names  of  the  gentlemen.  There  was 
also  a  Mr.  Reese 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  the  evidence  so  far,  it  shows  that  at 
that  meeting  there  was  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  question  of  the  collection  of  statistical  information. 

Mr.  Chable.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
made  the  appeal  to  the  members  to  join  the  association,  and  do  not 
know  of  any  further  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hastings  was  at  that  meeting! 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  that  meeting. 
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Mr.  Chable.  I  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  present  at  the  meeting  as  secretary  f 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir;  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  as  secretary  of 
the  association  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  appeal. 

The  Chairman.  This  meeting  was  called  by  the  association,  was 
it  not) 

Mr.  Chable.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  called  by? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  have  no  idea.  It  was  probably  the  result  of  a 
personal  discussion  with  Mr.  McNair  when  he  was  on  East  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  I  stated  to  him  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the 
western  mills  were  not  generally  members  of  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  Who  asked  you  to  attend  the  meeting) 

Mr.  Chable.  Mr.  McNair. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  did  you  wish  to  obtain  the  western  mills  in 
membership) 

Mr.  Chable.  To  enable  us  to  fight  more  efficiently  the  attacks 
made  by  the  American  Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  your  association  formed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  attacks  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers^ Association) 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  it  as  many  members  during  those  thirty  years 
as  it  had  three  years  ago) 

Mr.  Chable.  I  can  only  testify  as  to  my  own  incumbency  of  the 
office,  and  I  would  state  that  there  were  about  100  active  members 
and  some  two  hundred  and  odd  associate  members,  and  that  now  we 
have  about  130  active  members,  while  the  associate  members  remain 
about  the  same. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  association 
been  changed  during  the  last  year  from  what  they  were  fifteen  years 
ago) 

Mr.  Chable.  I  don't  think  so,  although  I  could  not  testify  as  to 
what  they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  association 
been  changed  very  materially  during  the  past  few  years  in  which  you 
have  had  personal  knowledge) 

Mr.  Chable.  I  think  not,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  them. 

Air.  Stafford.  What  attempt  was  that) 

Air.  Chable.  The  securing  of  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  meeting  in  Chicago,  did  you  hear  any 
expressions  in  reference  to  the  prices  of  paper) 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  discussion  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
different  paper  manufacturers  coming  into  the  association  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a  common  bond  and  keep  up  or  maintain 
prices) 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  at  that  time  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  print  paper) 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  endeavoring  to  obtain  new  members  of 
your  association  to  combat  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association) 

Mr.  Chable.  To  refute  their  statements. 
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The  Chairman.  With  the  object  of  maintaining  prices? 

Mr.  Chable.  Of  placing  the  industry  on  its  right  footing  and  mak- 
ingthe  public  understand  the  conditions. 

^The  Chairman.  Still,  the  eventual  object  of  it  all  was  to  prevent 
adverse  legislation  and  adverse  public  sentiment  and  to  maintain 
prices  that  the  manufacturers  were  asking? 

Mr.  Chable.  Well,  we  were  endeavoring  to  prevent  all  adverse 
legislation  in  every  legitimate  manner. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  may  have  been  conserva- 
tive; but  yet,  having  but  one  object  in  view,  you  never  mentioned  it, 
and  that  was  the  maintaining  of  prices. 

Mr.  Chable.  I  know  nothing  of  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Norris.  There  might  be  an  implication  in  Chairman  Mann's 
question  that  the  effort  of  the  publishers  was  to  reduce  prices.  It 
was  simply  to  resist  increases. 

About  the  matter  of  the  three-tour  system,  does  the  information 
as  submitted  show  as  to  anything  like  an  accurate  rating  of  the 
various  news  mills  through  the  country;  does  that  cover  the  western 
as  well  as  the  eastern  mills  1 

The  Chairman.  What  information  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Norris.  The  statement  which  the  witness  furnished  this 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  shows  for  itself. 

Mr.  Norris.  Does  it  cover  the  western  mills? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  supposed  to  cover,  so  far  as  they  answered, 
all  the  mills  of  your  association. 

Mr.  Chable.  And  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  others  ? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  could  not  say;  the  statement  is  there. 

Mr.  Norris.  May  I  suggest  a  question?  Was  not  a  change  made 
in  the  organization  in  1907,  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion, by  which  jobbers  and  supply  men  were  eliminated  and  the 
organization  restricted  to  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Chable.  The  organization  has  always  been  restricted  to  man- 
ufacturers, excepting  so  far  as  the  associate  members  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  anywhere  in  the  record  the  by-laws  of 
the  association? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Norris.  And  the  minutes  of  the  association? 
^  Mr.  Chable.  They  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Remington,  the 
vice-president,  in  charge  of  the  news  division. 

Mr.  Norris.  As  to  tne  Evening  Post  article  of  January  11,  1908, 
in  which  a  mass  of  information  relating  to  the  export  business  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  was  furnished^  could  Mr.  Chable  pive 
some  general  statement  as  to  the  accuracy  or  origin  of  that  information? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  have  not  read  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  your  title,  but  you  are  the 
export  man  for  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir;  manager  of  the  export  division  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  had  presented  to  us  statistics  of  exports 
of  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Waller  read  them  to  you. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  O.  C.  Sherman,  of 
the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  [reads] : 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1903. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,    . 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  give  you  a  list  of  all  the  contracts  which  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 

Cy  now  has  in  force.    Your  request  to  me  for  this  information  I  took  down  rather 
;ily.    It  is  as  follows: 
"  (Siend  me)  also  memorandum  giving  contracts  and  prices  which  are  now  in  force — 
all  contracts  now  in  force." 

You  did  not  explicitly  ask  me  to  connect  the  contracts  and  the  prices  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  greatly  if  you  do  not  insist  upon  mv  doing  so.  I  think  I  have 
proved  conclusively  that  my  companies  are  not  and  have  not  been  violating  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law  in  any  respect,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brownville  Paper 
Company  in  connection  with  the  Parks  pool,  which  I  fully  developed. 

If  I  have  conclusively  proved  this  it  appears  to  me  that  perhaps  the  committee 
can  properly  extend  the  courtesy  of  not  seeking  information  which  is  usually  kept 
secret  and  which,  if  published,  can  not  possibly  do  me  any  good,  but  may  give  my 
competitors  information  which  will  be  used  later  to  my  injury. 

I  nave  kept  a  key  which  will  indicate  the  price  against  each  contract  and  if  the 
committee  demands  that  same  be  furnished  I  will  supply  it. 
Respectfully, 

Q.  C.  Sherman,  Treasurer. 


Schedule  N  (?),  8t.  Regis  Paper  Company,  showing  all  contracts  in  force  May  16,  1908. 

Herald,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin,  Bloomington,  111. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  New  York. 

Gazette,  Trenton. 

Item,  New  Orleans. 

Corson  Manufacturing  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Tread  well  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

International  Paper  Company,  one  contract  for  3,000  tons,  delivery  between  October, 
1907,  and  October,  1908,  at  $2.05  on  cars  mill,  net  cash  30  days;  one  for  same  amount, 
same  period,  $2.10  on  cars  mill,  net  cash  30  days. 

Evening  Times,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Times,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Staats  Zeitung,  New  York. 

Dispatch  News  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 

Hubbs  &  Corning,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boorum  &  Pease,  Brooklyn  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Rochester  German  Publishing  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  various  contracts,  do  not  know  all  details, 
aggregating  approximately  1,000  tons  monthly  under  normal  condition*. 

Waynesboro  Record,  Pennsylvania. 

Durham.  N.  C,  Herald 

Svea  Publishing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Messenger  Printing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Labor  News,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Telegram,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bulluey,  Dunton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  delivery. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Telegraph. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  News. 

Byrd  Printing  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

News,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Great  Atlantic  ana  Pacific  Tea  Company. 
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Schedule  0  (?),  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  shouting  range  of  pricet  on  contract*  shown  in 

preceding  schedule. 

Minimum  price,  $2.05  net  cash,  thirty  days,  on  cars  at  mill. 

Maximum  price,  $2.75  f .  o.  b.  cars  Lockport,  N.  Y.    Net  caah,  thirty  days. 

I  also  have,  which  have  been  sent  to  me,  what  purport  to  be  the 
third  and  fourth  annual  reports  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 
These  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Sherman,  but  they  contain  some  infor- 
mation that  might  be  of  value,  and  they  may  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  are  the  reports  referred  to :) 

Thibd  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  for  Fiscal  Year 

Ending  April  30,  1905. 

[Directors:  Jonathan  Bulkley,  K.  B.  Fullerton,  Alvah  Miller,  A.  G.  Scrlmgeour,  J.  Henry  Dick,  O.  W. 
Knowlton,  F.  D.  Mollenhauer,  G.  C.  Sherman,  D.  M.  Anderso  i.  President:  George  w.  Knowlton. 
Secretary  and  treasurer:  George  C.  Sherman.    General  manager:  David  M.  Anderson.] 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  June  19, 1905. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company: 

In  making  our  annual  report,  we  have  to  note  some  very  considerable  changes  in  a 
few  of  our  accounts  which  may  need  a  little  explanation.  The  increase  of  $7,290.73 
in  the  "  Deferiet  Village'1  account  is  because  of  some  additions,  principally  the  house 
for  our  superintendent,  which  was  suggested,  and  its  construction  approved,  at  our 
meeting  last  year.  The  increase  in  our  "accounts  receivable"  of  $142;447.06  devel- 
oped because,  doing  our  business  direct  instead  of  through  a  commission  house,  we 
could  only  receive  payment  for  goods  delivered  as  the  accounts  became  due,  instead 
of  every  week,  and  the  result  is  a  considerable  increase  in  amount  showing  as  due 
your  company.  The  matter  of  pulp  wood  and  advances  for  wood  operations,  showing 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  $102,884.60,  is  explained  by  stating  that  our  ocn tract  to 
clear  the  so-called  "Everton  tract"  made  it  necessary  to  cut  from  that  tract  rather 
more  last  year  than  we  would  have  done  had  it  been  optional  with  us.  The  terms  of 
the  contract  simply  obliged  us  to  do  it.  Then  came  in  the  matter  of  timber  damaged 
by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1903  and  we  cut  to  save  it,  and  by  so  doing  were  able  to  save 
practically  the  whole  of  it,  and  we  felt  that  was  good  business  judgment.  So,  while 
it  increases  our  liabilities,  they  are  liabilities  representing  good,  tangible  assets  that, 
as  they  relate  to  pulp  wood,  are  being  turned  into  a  manufactured  product  every  day, 
which,  going  out  to  our  customers,  will  result  in  a  large  diminution  of  our  indebted- 
ness in  the  near  future.  Paper  on  hand,  and  ground  pulp,  pulp  wood  at  the  mill  and 
supplies  of  various  kinds,  which  are  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  plant,  also  show 
an  increase,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  that  is  paper  and  pulp  inventoried  at  cost. 
A  careful  analysis  of  all  the  accounts  will  show  that  the  increase  in  liabilities  is  the 
result  of  taking  advantage  of  conditions,  which  we  hope  will  result  in  reducing  our 
cost  during  the  ensuing  year.  We  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  avail  ourselves 
of  our  opportunities,  even  though  it  did  temporarily  add  to  our  indebtedness. 

During  the  past  year  we  carried  out  our  agreement  with  our  employees,  and,  com- 
mencing in  June  a  year  ago.  went  on  to  the  three-tour  system,  but  it  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  this  present  month  of  June  we  went  back  to  the  two  tours. 

While  we  can  not  say  we  have  been  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  paper  market, 
and  it  looks  to-day  very  much  as  though  there  is  more  paper  being  made  than  is  really 
needed,  we  are  gratified  to  show  an  mcrease  of  surplus  for  the  year  of  $104,156.27. 
The  auditing  of  all  the  accounts  of  your  company  (the  report  being  herewith  submitted) 
indicates  that  the  books  have  not  only  been  correctly  but  conservatively  kept,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  administration  has  been  so  careful  to  omit  nothing  when  making 
up  the  cost  sheets  that  a  careful  accounting  shows  the  results  for  the  year  are  a  little 
better  than  has  been  claimed  in  statements  shown  by  the  trial-balance  sheets  sub- 
mitted at  the  monthly  meetings.  The  plant,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  in  such  a  good 
condition  as  it  is  to-day.  Our  product  was  never  so  satisfactory,  and  as  a  paper-mill 
proposition  we  feel  we  are  justified  in  claiming  that,  if  we  have  not  the  best,  there 
are  none  better. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  W.  Knowlton,  President 
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treasurer's  report. 

The  following  balance  sheet  shows  the  condition  of  the  company  May  1, 1905: 

Assets: 

Plant  and  equipment,  including  water  power $2, 242, 379. 29 

Timber  lands  (58,000  acres)  including  sawmills,  etc 255, 262. 51 

Deferiet  Village  investment 114, 622. 70 

Sinking  fund,  re  bonds 1,665.85 

Cash 41,264.74 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable 240, 162. 37 

Advances,  re  pulp  wood  and  wood  operations 312, 696. 41 

Inventories,  viz — 

Paper $21,615.20 

Ground  wood 15, 636. 08 

Sulphite 1,970.45 

Pulp  wood 96,035.36 

Material  and  wrappers 36, 846. 52 

172, 103. 61 

3,380,157.48 

Liabilities: 

Capital  stock — 

Preferred 900, 000. 00 

Common 700, 000. 00 

1,600,000.00 

Mortgage  bonds 779, 000. 00 

Bills  payable 450, 000. 00 

Accounts  payable 218, 855. 88 

Reserve  for  taxes  and  account  interest 28, 091. 69 

Surplus 304,209.91 

3, 380, 157. 48 

STATEMENT  OF  EARNINGS  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDED  APRIL  30,   1905. 

Gross  income $1,123,330.23 

Cost  of  goods  sold,  including  cost  of  raw  material  and  man- 
ufacturing, expense  of  administration,  and  selling 
product $882,373.96 

Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest 82, 800. 00 

965, 173. 96 

158, 156. 27 
Regular  quarterly  dividends  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended 
April  30,  1905,  on  preferred  stock,  as  follows: 

July  15,  1904, 1J  per  cent 13,500.00 

October  15,  1904,  1J  per  cent 13,500.00 

December 31,  1904,  1J  percent 13,500.00 

April  1, 1905,  lj  per  cent 13,500.00 

54,000.00 

Earnings  in  excess  of  all  expenditures,  including  dividends 104, 156. 27 

Surplus  May  1,  1904 200,053.64 

Surplus  May  lf  1905 304,209.91 

G.  C.  Sherman,  Treasurer* 

LOOMIB,   CONANT  &  Co., 

Certified  Public  Accountants, 
SO  Broad  Street,  New  York,  May  31, 1905. 
G.  C.  Sherman,  Esq., 

Treasurer  St.  Regit  Paper  Company,  Watertoum,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  As  requested,  we  have  made  a  careful  audit  of  the  books  of  account  of 
the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1905. 
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We  have  verified  all  cash  receipts  and  expenditures  with  the  hills  and  vouchers  in 
support  thereof,  and  have  checked  the  same,  together  with  all  journal  entries,  to  the 
proper  ledger  accounts,  and  have  also  verified  the  cash  balances  in  drawer  at  mill  and 
on  deposit  in  the  several  banks.  We  have  examined  the  pay  roll  and  have  proved 
the  inventories  of  material  on  hand,  so  far  as  the  books  enable  us  to  do  so.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  complete  audit  of  the  books,  we  have  carefully  reviewed  and  restated  the 
costs  of  production  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1904. 

As  a  result  of  our  audit  and  review,  we  are  pleased  to  certify  that  the  treasurer's 
report  contained  in  the  foregoing  statements  correctly  shows  the  condition  of  the 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company  May  1, 1905. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Looms,  Con  ant  &  Co., 

Certified  Public  Accountant. 


Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  for  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  April  30,  1906.  # 

[Directors:  D.  M.  Anderson,  Jonathan  BuIUey,  J.  Henry  Dick,  G.  H.  P.  Gould,  O.  W.  Knowlton. 
Alvah  Miller,  F.  D.  Mollenhauer,  J.  Adolpb  Mollennauer,  Q.  C.  8herman.  President:  George  W. 
Knowlton.    Secretary  and  treasurer:  George  C.  Sherman.    General  manager:  David  M.  Anderson.) 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  5, 1906. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  St.  Regie  Paper  Company: 

Since  our  meeting  of  a  year  ago  the  business  in  which  this  company  is  interested 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  competition  and  consequent  low  prices  have  been 
extreme,  and  it  has  resulted  in  little  or  no  profit  over  and  above  interest  and  dividends. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  business,  we  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  make  some  changes  that  we  think  will  ultimately  prove  profitable.  One 
of  these  was  the  establishment  of  our  own  sales  department  at  No.  132  Nassau  street, 
New  York.  This  involved  considerable  expense,  inasmuch  as  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
commission  on  practically  our  entire  sales  for  the  year,  while  also  paying  the  cost  of 
securing  new  business.  This  double  expense  was  all  charged  against  the  current  year's 
business.  The  commissions  to  be  paid  will  cease  entirely  August  1, 1906,  after  which 
time  our  profits  should  be  increased  accordingly. 

The  160-inch  machine,  the  installing  of  which  in  place  of  the  90-inch,  under  consid- 
eration for  the  last  two  years,  was  accomplished  during  the  summer  of  1905,  the  same 
being  put  in  operation  in  November  last,  and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  it  has  been 
very  satisfactory  and  produced  gratifying  results  almost  at  once.  It  is  not  only  a  desir- 
able width,  but  it  makes  your  mill,  as  is  said  technically,  better  balanced,  and  has 
increased  tne  product  by  at  least  20  tons  per  day,  40  tons  in  twenty-four  hours  being 
not  an  unusual  product  for  that  one  machine. 

The  finishing  room,  established  in  the  storehouse,  has  proved  satisfactory  and  con- 
venient, because  with  it  we  have  been  enabled  to  handle  15  tons  per  day  of  sheet 
papers,  which  heretofore  we  could  not  handle  at  all. 

Your  directors  have  purchased  the  pulp  wood  on  a  tract  of  80,000  acres  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  from  which  we  expect  to  cut  20,000  cords  per  annum.  This  quantity,  added 
to  20,000  cords  per  annum  cut  from  our  own  lands  in  Franklin  County,  should  supply 
us  with  our  raw  material  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  show  a  large  reduction  in  our  indebtedness,  but  the 
unfortunate  conditions  which  have  overshadowed  the  business  (and  they  have  been 
what  could  be  fairly  called  "acute"),  the  installing  of  the  160-inch  machine,  the  new 
finishing  room,  improvements  in  the  boiler  plant,  and  some  changes  in  the  sulphite 
mill,  together  with  the  establishing  of  our  own  sales  department,  have  not  resulted  in 
showing  desirable  figures  in  the  way  of  profits  that  appear  in  our  bookkeeping,  but 
we  think  they  will  show  results  in  the  months  to  come,  and  the  management  is  inclined 
to  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future  of  the  business  of  the  company. 

Everything,  as  far  as  we  can  look  into  the  future,  indicates  much  better  business 
conditions  for  this  company.  Your  property  is  in  excellent  shape,  and  there  are  no 
indications  of  large  extraordinary  expenses  to  be  incurred. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  W.  Knowlton,  President. 
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treasurer's  report. 

The  following  balance  sheet  shows  the  condition  of  the  company  May  1, 1906: 
Assets: 

Plant  and  equipment,  including  water  power $2, 300, 000. 00 

Treasury  stock 17,050.00 

Timber  lands,  58,000  acres  including  sawmills,  etc 263, 055. 33 

Deferiet  Village 117,096.02 

Cash $13,384.55 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable 133, 755. 57 

Advances  for  pulp  wood  and  wood  operations 103, 958. 47 

— 251, 098, 50 

Inventories  (at  cost),  viz: 

Paper 10,230.45 

Ground  wood 31, 393. 07 

Sulphite 1,072.48 

Pulp  wood  at  paper  mill ,  actual  measurement 129, 386. 50 

Pulp  wood  at  rossing  mill,  actual  measurement. .      43, 307. 50 

Rough  pulp  wood  in  river,  estimated 50, 486. 32 

Sawed  lumber,  sold  but  not  shipped 4, 530. 00 

Fuel 22,179.38 

Wrappers 9,658.22 

Felts  and  wires 15,267.21 

Sulphur 1,252.38 

Asalite 3,734.97 

All  other  materials 32, 221. 80 

354, 720. 28 

3, 303, 020. 22 
I  iabi  lities :  ===== 

Capital  stock — 

Common 700,000.00 

Preferred 900, 000. 00 

1,600,000.00 

Surplus 304,308.99 

Mortgage  bonds  due  1919  1921 $900,000.00 

Paid 131,000.00 

769, 000. 00 
Less  deposited  with  Colonial  Trust  Company  to 
pay  bonds  subject  to  call  December  1 ,  1906 8, 000. 00 

766, 000. 00 

Bills  payable 546,910.36 

Accounts  payable 72, 619. 95 

Reserve  for  account  interest 13, 180. 92 

3, 303, 020. 22 

STATEMENT  OF  BARNING8  FOB  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  APRIL  30,  1906. 

Gross  income $970,915.51 

Cost  of  goods  sold,  including  cost  of  raw  material  and 
manufacturing,  expense  of  administration  and  selling 
product $847,334.53 

Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest 70, 333. 90 

917, 668. 43 

Dividends  paid  on  preferred  stock  during  year:  '        w 

July  1,  1905,  1J  per  cent,  $885,800 stock 13,287.00 

October  1,  1905,  1 J  per  cent,  $885,800  stock 13, 287. 00 

January  1,  1906,  1 J  per  cent,  $885,800  stock 13, 287. 00 

April  1,  1906,  1*  per  cent,  $885,800  stock 13, 287. 00 

53,148.00 

Earnings  in  excess  of  all  expenditures,  including  dividends 99.08 

Surplus  May  1,  1905 304,209.91 

Surplus  liay  1, 1906 304,308.99 

(j.  C.  Sukkman,  Treasurer. 
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To  the  stockholder*  oj  the  St.  Regie  Paper  Company. 

Gentlemen:  The  financial  statements  herewith  submitted  to  you  correctly  repre- 
sent the  books,  as  of  May  1,  1906,  and  the  transactions  for  the  fiscal  year.  There  has 
been  added  to  plant  and  equipment  the  sum  of  $57,620.71  during  the  year.  This  sum 
by  no  means  represents  the  actual  cost  or  increased  value  of  the  plant,  judged  by 
actual  earning  power.  The  timber  lands'  account  shows  an  increase  of  a  little  less  than 
18,000,  due  to  charges  for  taxes  and  maintenance.  This  account  should  show  a 
decrease,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  adjust  our  wood  operations  for  the  year,  by 
reason  of  the  pulp  wood  left  in  the  woods  and  rivers  last  year,  it  having  been  impos- 
sible to  saw  and  roes  the  entire  cut  at  St.  Regis  Falls.  During  1905  we  cut  largely  in 
excess  of  the  capacity  of  our  mill  in  order  to  save  timber  which  was  burnt  in  the  dis- 
astrous and  almost  unprecedented  forest  fires,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1903. 
The  inventories  shown  in  annual  report  are  all  taken  at  cost  and  according  to  actual 
measurement  or  weights,  excepting  in  the  case  of  fuel  and  rough  wood  stated  as  esti- 
mated. We  bought  an  unusual  amount  of  coal  for  this  season  of  the  year,  due  to 
anticipating  the  soft-coal  strike  which  duly  occurred. 

We  nave  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  make  an  adjustment  of  our  pulp-wood  account 
about  November  1  of  this  year,  and  with  this  expectation,  your  board  oi  directors  have 
determined  to  defer  our  usual  audit  made  by  public  accountants  until  that  time. 

I  desire  to  state  that  I  believe  our  books  have  been  accurately  kept  and  that  the 
pulp  wood  on  hand  will  be  shown  to  be  substantially  more  than  inventoried. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  G.  Sherman,  Treaeurer. 

Also  a  pamphlet  purporting  to  be  the  second  edition  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "Canada's  Approaching  Peril,"  published  by  Biggar-\>  ilson 
(Limited),  publishers,  Toronto.  It  is  presented  to  the  committee  by 
Representative  Weeks,  with  the  request  that  it  may  be  published 
for  any  value  it  may  contain.  It  does  not  show  who  prepared  it, 
but  contains  what  purports  to  be,  at  least,  information  concerning 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  question. 

Canada's  Approaching  Peril. 

the  forest  a  vital  necessity  in  regulating  water  powers  and  sustaining 
agriculture — warnings  from  the  history  of  dead  and  dying  nations — 
the  unrestricted  export  of  pulp  wood  a  menace  to  the  country. 

preface  to  the  french  edition. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  a  marvel  among  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  respect  of  its  water  powers  and  its  forests.  So  for  as  geographical  discoveries  have 
disclosed ,  no  region  of  the  earth  is  possessed  of  water  powers  so  numerous  and  on  such  a 
colossal  scale.  Hundreds  of  these  powers  are  yet  unutilized,  and  many  rivers  known, 
from  the  elevations  they  traverse,  to  contain  large  water  powers  are  still  unexplored  by 
white  men.  In  northern  and  eastern  Quebec,  and  accessible  to  many  of  these  rivers, 
are  vast  stretches  of  timber  land,  specially  adapted  to  the  production  of  pulp,  and  the 
Province  is  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  who  can  not  be  equalled  for  their  skill  in  wood- 
craft. As  ample  water  supply  is  an  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  wood 
pulp,  here  is  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  ought  to  make  Quebec  the  greatest 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  Province  in  the  world.  To  realize  this  great  distinction, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  people  of  the  Province  Bhould  first  understand  the  facts 
and  then  have  the  patience  and  determination  to  move  toward  their  destiny. 

It  will  be  shown  in  this  pamphlet  that  the  benefits  created  by  a  pulp  and  paper 
industry  within  our  own  borders  are  from  ten  to  a  hundred  times  greater  than  those 
arising  from  the  sale  of  pulp  wood  for  export,  and  if  the  export  of  pulp  wood  is  pro- 
hibited and  foreigners  are  compelled  to  manufacture  here,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
before  these  benefits  are  realized  in  the  development  of  this  country,  simply  because 
the  presses  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  must  have  their  supplies,  and  if 
these  are  not  available  at  home,  they  must  be  obtained  in  Canada  or  in  other  pulp- 
producing  countries.  If,  with  the  intention  of  retaliating,  the  United  States  should 
obtain  its  supplies  of  pulp  from  Scandinavia,  then  the  absorption  of  the  extra  supply 
from  Scandinavia  would  take  that  much  out  of  the  British  and  European  markets  and 
by  raising  the  price  there  so  open  the  British  and  European  markets  to  Canadian  pulp. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world's  supply  of  raw  material  for  pulp  and  paper  is  dimin- 
ishing, not  increasing,  and  the  fact  that  American  mills  are  each  year  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  Canada  for  the  supplies  of  pulp  wood,  which  their  own  depleted 
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forests  can  no  longer  furnish,  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  that  country  effectively  to 
retaliate  against  Canada  for  any  new  policy  we  may  adopt  to  protect  our  own  interests. 
The  United  States  is  not  likely  to  attempt  any  such  retaliation.  There  is  no  measure 
that  country  could  take  which  would  not  work  a  greater  injury  to  itself  than  to  Canada. 
The  simple  fact  that  Canada  buys  twice  as  much  from  the  United  States  as  the  United 
States  does  from  Canada  (the  exact  figures  for  1906  being  $97,806,552  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  $175,862,071  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  largely  manufac- 
tured goods),  shows  who  would  suffer  most  from  tariff  recrimination. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Dominion,  but  not  of  the  provincial,  government  to  prohibit 
such  exports. 

The  policy  of  holding  our  own  pulp  wood  and  with  this  raw  material  building  up  a 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  not  only  safe  in  a  political  sense,  but  it  ib  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  for  Belf -preservation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  resources  which 
God  has  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Canadian  people. 

To  all  the  other  Provinces  the  preservation  of  the  forests  is  one  of  the  great  questions 
the  present  generation  has  to  deal  with,  but  to  Quebec  it  is  the  problem  of  all  problems. 
When  the  present  accessible  supplies  of  timber  are  exhausted  to  supply  American 
mills,  it  will  cost  the  Province  millions  more  than  the  present  income  from  pulp  wood 
to  build  railways  to  get  supplies  from  regions  beyond,  so  that  the  selling  of  our  present 
stock  of  available  pulp  wood  for  the  mere  price  of  the  raw  material  only  puts  farther 
away  the  chance  of  building  up  the  home  industry.  If  the  people  really  understand 
the  situation  and  are  determined  to  create  the  industry  for  which  nature  has  given  the 
Province  such  unique  facilities  in  raw  material,  cheap  power  and  reliable  labor  sup- 
ply, men  now  grown  to  manhood  will  be  still  living  when  Quebec  will  be  supplying 
pulp  or  paper  or  both  to  half  the  world.  With  such  an  industry  established  and 
furnishing  ever-increasing  employment  in  skilled  labor,  we  should  no  longer  complain 
that  the  sons  of  Quebec  have  to  seek  in  the  United  States  the  opportunities  of  life  now 
denied  them  at  home. 

That  the  policy  of  building  up  a  home  pulp  and  paper  industry  would  be  better 
from  every  aspect  than  exporting  raw  pulp  wood  must  be  evident  from  the  history  of 
the  trade  for  the  past  four  years.  In  1903  the  average  price  of  spruce  wood  "in  the 
rough  "  delivered  at  Quebec  stations  for  export  was  $3  to  $3.50  per  cord :  at  the  present 
time  it  is  $6  to  $7  a  cord  in  the  eastern  townships,  while  rossed  wood  is  from  $8  to  $10  a 
cord  in  the  same  localities.  Calculating  the  total  Quebec  exports  of  this  year  at  500,000 
cords,  the  Province  has  thus  lost  over  $2,000,000  on  the  dealings  of  a  single  year.  Had 
the  export  of  pulp  wood  been  prohibited  in  1903,  and  had  only  the  amount  exported 
since  then  been  made  into  pulp  and  paper,  the  Province  would  to-day  be  better  off  by 
several  millions  of  dollars,  while  profitable  employment  would  have  been  had  for 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  have  had  to  go  away  for  want  of  work  at  home.  Mean- 
while the  price  of  the  pulp  wood  sold  to  the  Canadian  mills,  being  regulated  ultimately 
by  the  world's  demand  for  paper  and  pulp,  would  have  been  as  good  as  if  exportea. 
By  a  wise  regulation  of  the  cutting  of  wood  and  a  rational  treatment  of  our  forests  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Quebec  would  by  to-day  have  been  so  far  advanced  that  the 
found  itions  would  have  been  laid  for  an  export  trade  which  no  other  country  could  take 
from  us,  simply  because  the  natural  conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  this  industry  are 
overwhelmingly  in  our  favor. 

But  these  considerations  are  not  the  most  serious  features  of  the  alternative  now 
before  the  people  of  the  Province.  It  is  known  that  the  spring  floods  in  the  eastern 
townships  which  each  decade  are  becoming  more  disastrous  in  sweeping  away  bridges, 
etc.,  and  in  damage  to  land,  are  caused  by  stripping  the  forests  away  from  the  land 
around  the  sources  of  the  streams,  and  the  drying  up  of  many  of  the  small  streams 
once  perennially  flowing  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  Further,  the  increase  in  recent 
years,  of  summer  droughts  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  like  cause,  and  such  changes 
developed  over  a  larger  area  of  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  reduce  tne 
productivity  of  the  farms  and  will  especially  damapre  the  dairy  and  cattle  raising 
industries,  which  now  form  the  mainstay  of  the  Province's  agricultural  population. 
The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  wholesale  impoverishment  of  the  resources  of  the  Prov- 
ince is  appalling,  and  the  people  of  Quebec  may  well  ask  themselves:  "Are  the  few 
dollars  derived  now  from  the  sale  of  pulp  wood  any  compensation  for  the  destruction 
of  resources  so  vital  to  the  future  well-bem^  of  the  land?"  Has  the  present  generation 
any  right  to  Bell  away  for  such  paltry  consideration  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
very  existence  of  their  children?  Have  we  any  right  to  bequeath  an  inheritance  of 
poverty  where  nature  has  given  the  opportunity  for  profitable  industry  and  the 
increased  comfort  of  a  numerous  people?  The  French-Canadian,  with  his  love  of 
children  and  his  strong  family  affections,  will  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  calmly 
contemplate  such  a  future  for  his  people;  but  the  indiscriminate  wiping  out  of  the 
forest  for  the  mere  purpose  of  selling  pulp  wood,  without  the  creation  of  a  pulp  and 
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paper  industry,  and  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  climate,  rainfall,  and  water  powers, 
ib  national  suicide.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  Canadian  who  would  make  his 
country  more  prosperous  and  powerful  to  see  that  the  forest  is  so  scientifically  treated 
that  it  will  be  a  perpetual  blessing,  so  that  it  may  shelter  and  maintain  the  millions 
of  posterity  as  it  sheltered  and  nourished  the  little  band  of  pioneers  who  first  made 
their  homes  on  the  bankB  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

▲  NATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

Thoughtful  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that,  apart  from  the  mines  and  the  har- 
vests of  the  sea,  the  foundation  of  our  material  wealth  is  the  soil  and  the  foundation 
of  soil  tillage  is  the  forest.  The  marvelous  achievements  due  to  the  control  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  relation  of  water  power  to  electrical  energy  bring  home  to  those  who 
study  cause  and  effect  the  truth  that  the  greatest  asset  m  the  material  power  of  a 
nation  in  the  twentieth  century  is  the  forest.  Moreover,  a  survey  of  history  shows 
that  the  decline  and  impoverishment  of  some  of  the  greatest  nations  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  can  be  traced  to  the  destruction  of  their  forests — Mesopotamia  among 
ancient  nations  «  and  Spain  among  modern  being  striking  examples. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  planting  of  forests  in  a  treeless  country  has 
increased  and  regulated  the  rainfall,  ana  it  has  oeen  proved  with  equal  certainty  that 
the  stripping  of  the  trees  from  a  forested  region  has  made  the  water  supply  irregular 
and  made  fertile  lands  arid. 

Lessons  of  history,  ancient  and  modern. — The  effect  of  forest  destruction  in  decreasing 
the  regular  flow  of  rivers  has  been  shown  with  lamentable  consequences  in  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the  clearing  of  the  forests  from  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  has  reduced  those  regions  to  comparative  sterility,  and  has  been 
the  direct  cause  of  such  fearful  calamities  as  the  Johnstown  flood,  which  swept  away 
almost  a  whole  city  during  the  spring  freshet  which  broke  up  a  reservoir.  From  a  like 
cause,  the  spring  floods  which  cause  frequent  disasters  and  destruction  of  property  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Grand  River  and  Thames  River  in  Ontario,  and  of  the  St.  Francis 
and  Magog  rivers  in  Quebec,  are  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  on  the  hills  from 
which  the  tributaries  of  those  rivers  spring. &  In  those  districts  there  are  men  still 
living  who  remember  streams  now  completely  dry  in  the  summer,  which  once  ran  all 
the  year  round  and  furnished  power  enough  to  drive  mills.  The  simple  reason  for 
such  a  change  is  that  where  forests  surround  the  sources  of  a  river,  the  snow  and  rain 
pass  more  gradually  into  the  earth  and  into  the  tributary  brooks,  so  that  the  flow  of 
the  river  is  more  steadily  maintained  throughout  the  year,  but  if  the  trees  are  stripped 
from  these  hills,  the  snows  and  rains  are  carried  away  down  the  streams  in  torrents  in 
the  spring,  leaving  the  streams  low  or  completely  dry  in  the  summer.  These  sweep- 
ing freshets  not  only  cause  the  destruction  of  bridges  and  loss  of  property,  but  they 
wash  off  the,  richer  surface  soil,  and  where  this  soil  «s  thin,  the  land  is  sometimes 
reduced  to  such  barrenness  that  it  is  incapable  of  either  raising  grain  or  again  growing 
trees.  Such  desolating  changes  have  been  brought  about  in  more  than  one  place  in 
the  provinces  of  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Ontario  within  the  past  hundred 
years. 

Tty  source  of  power; — When  we  appreciate  the  growing  importance  of  water  power 
as  a  generator  of  electricity,  and  when  we  remember  that  vast  regions  of  Canada — for 
example,  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island — are  devoid 
of  any  large  deposits  of  coal,  we  see  the  vital  importance  of  maintaining  the  water 
powers  of  our  rivers  and  streams  at  their  greatest  efficiency,  if  our  manufacturers  are 
to  thrive  in  competition  with  countries  having  cheap  coal.  We  may  thus  see  what  a 
crime  it  would  be  to  our  posterity  if  by  one  supreme  act  of  folly  we  reduced  whole 
regions  of  our  fertile  country  to  barrenness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  crippled  the  water 
powers  on  which  our  future  industries  must  depend. 

<»  Prof.  W.  K.  Prentice,  of  Princeton  University,  recently  explored  a  part  of  northern 
Syria,  about  40  square  miles  in  extent,  and  in  this  district  he  found  the  ruins  of  about 
150  ancient  towns  which  flourished  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries,  many  of 
them  having  from  3,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  them — the  famous  city  of 
Antioch — having  half  a  million.  The  hills  of  this  district  belong  to  the  chain  which 
furnished  the  celebrated  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Many  of  these  towns  are  entirely 
deserted,  others  occupied  by  two  or  three  families  in  squalid  dwellings,  while  Antioch 
itself  has  only  30.000.  The  professor  gives  the  most  complete  evidence  that  the  ruin 
of  this  once  wealthy  region  was  brought  about  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  and 
points  to  it  as  a  solemn  warning  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 

6  The  flood  damage  along  the  Ohio  River  alone  has  been  $18,000,000  in  the  past  four 
jeara. 
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As  past  generations  of  Canadians  and  Americans  have  had  to  clear  away  the  woods 
to  found  settlements,  and  as  forests  have  abounded  over  an  enormous  area  of  North 
America,  many  of  us  have  by  education  imbibed  the  false  notion  that  trees  are  an 
enemy  to  be  got  rid  of  rather  than  an  asset  vital  to  our  national  prosperity. 

In  the  United  States,  where  forest  destruction  has  been  carried  on  to  a  more  disas- 
trous extent  than  in  Canada,  people  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  forest  is  a 
national  necessity,  and  in  about  40  States  of  the  Union,  State  legislation  has  been 
passed  or  is  being  prepared  to  preserve  existing  forests  and  restore  those  already  wasted, 
especially  those  at  the  headwaters  of  the  more  important  streams  and  rivers. 

The  fearful  possibilities  of  the  press. — Among  the  destructive  agents  in  the  wasting  of 
the  world's  forests  in  recent  years,  the  printing  press  stands  preeminent.  The  experi- 
ments of  Keller,  in  Germany,  in  1844,  by  which  pulp  was  produced  by  grinding  wood, 
and  the  further  experiments  of  Watt  and  Burgess  in  England  in  1854,  when  pulp  was 
made  by  a  chemical  process,  resulted  in  greatly  cheapening  the  cost  of  paper,  espe- 
cially those  classes  used  for  newspapers.  The  method  of  converting  wood  into  pulp  oy 
mechanical  grinding  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  about  1870,  ana  in  ten 
years  this  process  brought  down  the  price  of  news  print  from  9  cents  to  4  cents  per 
pound.  Since  then  the  improvement  of  processes  and  the  extension  of  the  industry 
nave  further  reduced  the  price  till  recently  it  sold  at  2  cents  a  pound.  This  cheapen- 
ing has  made  possible  the  enormous  increase  in  size  and  circulation  of  the  modern  daily 
newspaper— one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age,  and  as  fearful  in  its  possibilities  of  evil  as 
grand  in  its  possibilities  of  good  to  the  world.  To  satisfy  this  hunger  demand  of  the 
daily  press  the  forests  of  spruce,  fir,  balsam,  and  poplar  in  the  United  States  have  been 
slain  by  counties  and  States,  until  now  those  who  nave  studied  the  situation  begin  to 
realize  that  America's  supply  of  cheap  pulp  is  at  an  end,  because  the  remaining  areas 
of  pulp  timber  are  either  inaccessible  or  insufficient.  Year  by  year  the  united 
States  pulp  manufacturers  have  to  go  farther  away  for  their  supplies  of  timber  within 
their  own  territory,  and  year  by  year  they  have  had  to  draw  to  an  ever  increasing 
extent  upon  the  forests  of  Canada  for  pulp  wood.  During  the  year  ending  June,  1907, 
the  United  States  imported  pulp  wood  from  Canada  to  the  amount  of  650,366  cords, 
or  enough  to  manufacture,  say,  520,000  tons  of  news  paper,  while  its  imports  of  ground 
pulp  from  Canada  were  149,827  tons,  valued  «at  $3,230,272.  Besides  this  it  imported 
pulp  from  other  countries,  chiefly  Norway,  to  the  amount  of  63,283  tons,  valued  at 
$3,118,585,  largely  chemical  pulp.  These  are  official  figures  of  the  United  States,  but 
while  the  Canadian  official  returns  show  an  export  to  the  United  States  of  452,846 
cords  in  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1907,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  603,794  cords  for 
the  year,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  that  the  actual 
quantity  of  pulp  wood  shipped  to  the  United  States  amounts  to  from  800,000  to 
1,000,000  coras  per  year.  Reasons  for  this  estimate  are  given  in  a  paper  to  be  found  in 
the  Canadian  Forestry  Association's  report  for  1906.  According  to  a  special  report  of 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  the  consumption  of  domestic  spruce  wood  used  by 
United  States  pulp  mills  increased  47  per  cent  in  quantity  and  122  per  cent  in  price 
in  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905,  while  the  consumption  "of  Canadian  spruce  wood 
by  United  States  mills  increased  102  per  cent  in  quantity  and  150  per  cent  in  price  in 
the  same  period.  The  general  cost  of  wood  used  for  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp 
was  more  than  doubled  in  the  five  years  named,  for  every  variety  of  pulp  wood  except 
domestic  poplar.  Canadian  poplar  had  increased  176  per  cent.  If  these  percentages 
could  be  applied  to  the  conditions  in  1907  the  increase  would  be  still  greater. 

A  worlds  problem. — As  the  increase  in  the  number  and  circulation  of  newspapers 
proceeds  throughout  the  world,  the  difficulty  of  supplies  must  increase,  unless  some 
substitute,  not  yet  practicable,  is  discovered  for  pulp  from  wood,  so  that  what  is  now 
a  national  problem  to  the  United  States  and  other  large  paper  manufacturing  coun- 
tries will  be  a  world's  problem  a  few  years  hence.  It  is  not  alone  the  ever-growing 
demand  of  the  newspaper  press,  but  the  manifold  uses  of  wood  in  other  arts  which  is 
laying  waste  the  forests  of  North  America,  and  bringing  this  crisis  near.  Industrial 
statistics  recently  compiled  show  that  while  steel,  concrete,  and  other  materials  are 
increasing  so  rapidly  for  structural  purposes,  the  consumption  of  wood  is  greater  per 
head  of  population  in  civilized  countries  than  ever  before. 

The  vast  expansion  of  manufacturing  in  America  has  brought  about  this  exhaustion 
of  its  surplus  timber  so  swiftly  that  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  comprehended .  It  is 
but  a  few  years,  for  example,  since  official  documents  spoke  of  the  timber  supplies  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  as  inexhaustible;  but  to-day  large  numbers  of  the  wood- 
working establishments  of  that  State  have  to  import  then1  raw  materials  from  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  sawmills  have  had  to  depend  for  their  operations 
on  logs  imported  from  Ontario,  until  the  recent  law  of  that  Province  compelled 
the  cutting  of  the  logs  on  the  Canadian  side,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Ontario 
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lumber  industry.    The  pulp  mills  of  northern  New  York  <*  having  eaten  into  the 
heart  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  have  now  to  turn  to  Canada  for  a  greater 

Eroportion  of  their  supplies,  while  the  pulp  mills  of  Wisconsin,  supposed  also  to 
ave  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  raw  material  in  their  o^n  State,  nave,  during 
1907,  been  compelled  to  haul  pulp  wood  by  rail  to  the  extent  of  about  70,000 
cords  all  the  way  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  eke  out  their  supplies.  The 
last-named  development  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  conditions  of  water  supply  and 
difficulty  of  getting  timber  from  the  woods,  but  the  irregular  water  supply  is  itself  due 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  great  forest  areas,  and  all  the  facta  tend  to  show  the  sure 
approach  of  the  great  crisis  referred  to  and  to  explain  why  some  27  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  have  already  introduced,  while  a  dozen  other  States  are  preparing  to  intro- 
duce, legislation  to  check  this  devastation  and  recover,  if  possible,  the  waste  already 
wrought. 

Apart  from  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Wisconsin  and  adjoining  regions,  the  forests 
of  Maine  have  been  cited  as  furnishing  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  and  as  being 
able  to  supply  the  pulp  mills  of  the  United  States  for  ail  time.  No  doubt  these  esti- 
mates have  been  believed  by  those  who  made  them,  as  was  the  case  with  those  who 
believed  the  forests  of  Michigan  were  sufficient  for  that  State's  needs,  but  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  during  the  present  year  the  International  Paper  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  obtained  wharfing  facilities  at  Portland,  Me.,  to  which  port  it  is  bringing 
vessels  with  cargoes  of  pulp  wood  from  the  coasts  of  Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  for 
its  own  mills  in  New  England,  some  of  them  in  the  State  of  Maine  itself,  while 
other  American  companies  have  obtained  large  timber  limits  in  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  northern  and  eastern  Quebec,  with  the  same  object  of  keeping  up 
the  supplies  of  wood  no  longer  obtainable  at  home,  except  at  greater  expense.  Count- 
ing the  negotiations  under  way  at  the  present  moment  for  the  acquisition  of  timber 
tracts  in  eastern  Canada,  United  States  paper  and  pulp  companies  have  purchased 
from  12,000  to  15,000  square  miles  of  Canadian  spruce  limits.  The  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company,  which  owns  over  2,000  square  miles  of  spruce  limits  in  Quebec,  recently 
explained  to  its  shareholders  as  the  reason  of  reducing  its  dividend  from  7  to  4  per  cent 
that  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  large  bodies  of  timber  in  Canada  "on  account  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  market  price  of  pulp  wood  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
spruce  forests  of  this  continent."  This  is,  of  course,  the  only  reason  the  other  large 
companies  have  for  buying  timber  lands  in  Canada. 

A  land  of  illimitable  limits. — Canada  has  the  largest  forest  area  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  has  also  a  far  greater  aggregate  of  water  power  than  any  other  country. 
Considering  the  relation  of  forests  to  water  powers  and  the  relation  of  water  power  to 
electrical  energy  in  a  country  largely  deficient  in  coal — at  least  in  its  central  provinces^ 
and  considering  further  the  relation  of  forests  to  those  industrial  arts  in  which  Canada 
excels,  the  conservation  of  those  forests  becomes  the  gravest  problem  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  material  life. 

The  area  of  the  forests  of  Canada  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  of  the  geologica 
survey  of  Canada,  at  2,600,000  square  miles,  or  about  1,657,600,000  acres,  of  which 
over  half  may  be  in  pulp  wood .  This  may  appear  to  afford  us  timber  limits  illimitable, 
but  huge  areas  of  these  timber  lands  are  inaccessible  and  will  remain  so  until  vast  sums 
of  money  are  expended  for  transportation  facilities,  while  in  our  more  northerly 
regions  the  annual  growth  and,  consequently,  the  rate  of  reproduction  is  slower  than 
in  areas  to  the  south.  Hence  we  will  find  in  Canada,  as  those  engaged  in  the  timber 
trade  of  the  United  States  have  already  discovered  to  their  dismay,  that  the  stores  of 
wood  commercially  available  are  by  no  means  inexhaustible.  We  still  have  this 
great  advantage:  That  we  can  profit  by  the  follies  and  mistakes  of  our  neighbors  and 
apply  the  ounce  of  prevention  rather  than  wait  till  we  need  the  pound  of  cure. 

The  self-consuming  teal. — The  zeal  and  energy  of  Americans  in  developing  great 
enterprises  and  the  devotion  of  many  of  them  to  money  have  led  them  into  excesses 
which  have  brought  suffering  to  the  people,  and  will,  if  pursued,  cause  still  more  suf- 
fering and  privation  to  future  generations.  The  reckless  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  the 
western  prairies,  which  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  migration  of  American  farmers  to  the 
Canadian  Northwest;  the  wanton  depletion  of  the  white  fish  and  herring  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  Lake  Erie  by  American  nehermen,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  their  own 
fishing  grounds,  invaded  the  Canadian  side  regardless  of  Canadian  lawB  or  of  danger 

«The  108  pulp  mills  of  New  York  have  a  yearly  capacity  of  987,000  cords  of  wood, 
and,  estimating  a  growth  of  10  cords  per  acre,  these  mills  would  strip  close  upon  100,000 
acres  per  year.  If  to  this  is  added  the  cut  for  the  lumber  mills  of  the  State  (estimated 
by  the  census  of  1900  at  about  245,000,000  feet),  such  a  rate  of  consumption  would 
exhaust  the  whole  spruce  supply  of  the  Adirondacks  in  seven  years  if  these  mills  wen 
confined  to  the  timber  of  that  region* 
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to  good  relations  between  two  countries;  the  clamor  of  the  American  fur-sealing  inter- 
ests for  a  monopoly  of  the  seal  killing  in  Bering  Sea,  and  the  swift  decimation  of  the 
seals  in  consequence  of  securing  that  monopoly;  the  fishing  by  the  most  destructive 
methods  whicn  has  marked  the  operations  of  American  fishermen  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts,  where  many  kinds  of  fish  are  almost  extinct,  and  where  encroachments  on  the 
territorial  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  caused  constant  friction  between 
neighboring  peoples — these  are  examples  of  that  zeal  or  greed  for  gain  which  is  con- 
cerned with  its  own  day  and  hour  and  takes  no  thought  of  the  claims  of  posterity. 

But  the  evils  that  are  being  brought  on  the  country  by  all  these  classes  are  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  tne  destruction  of  American  forests — an  evil  which  in  its 
effects  on  future  generations  may  truly  be  described  as  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolation. 

Our  own  danger. — The  same  tendencies  that  will  wreak  havoc  upon  the  United 
States  if  allowed  to  grow  are  operating  in  Canada,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  can 
shape  our  public  policy  to  see  that  special  interests  are  not  permitted  for  their  selfish 
ends  to  ruin  that  greatest  of  all  our  natural  resources  which  it  has  taken  a  bountiful 
Providence  hundreds  of  years  to  create,  and  whose  beneficent  influence  was  intended 
for  the  whole  people  and  not  for  a  class. 

Canada  now  stands  in  two  dangers — one  the  uncontrolled  desolation  by  the  hands 
of  its  own  people  of  the  forests  which  regulate  and  maintain  the  water  powers  of  our 
rivers  and  influence  the  rainfall  upon  which  successful  agriculture  must  depend  in 
the  future,  the  other  the  depletion  of  those  forest  areas  timbered  with  spruce,  balsam, 
poplar,  and  other  woods,  which  are  being  taken  out  of  the  country  to  supply  American 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  whose  home  supplies  are  being  exhausted. 

The  case  of  Quebec. — It  is  bad  that  tne  forests  are  thus  unwisely  treated  at  our  own 
hands;  it  is  worse  when  we  invite  outsiders  in  to  assist  in  destroying  the  heritage  of 
our  children.  Even  if  this  matter  concerned  only  the  present  generation,  and  the 
question  were  only  one  of  an  industrial  policy  for  the  passing  years,  it  would  be  unwise, 
as  the  following  considerations  will  show:  The  value  of  a  cord  of  spruce  pulp  wood 
shipped  from  tne  eastern  townships  to  the  United  States  four  years  ago  was  about 
$3.50  per  cord,  while  a  cord  shipped  in  1907  is  worth  $6  to  $7  in  the  rough,  or  $8  to  $10 
when  peeled.  To  the  latter  value — the  highest  valuation  in  the  history  of  the  Province 
and  being  in  itself  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  statement  as  to  developments  in 
the  United  States — add  the  average  railway  freight  ($3  a  cord),  and  the  money  left  in 
the  Province  from  the  export  of  the  cord  ot  wood  is,  say,  $10.  Now,  if  the  same  cord  of 
wood  «  is  made  into  ground  pulp  in  Canada,  the  result  would  be  $20  per  cord,  and  if 
it  were  manufactured  into  news  print  the  value  would  be  $45  per  cord,  or  if  into  paper 
of  the  higher  qualities  the  value  would  be  $50  to  $100  per  cord .  Applying  these  results 
to  the  pulp  wood  exported  from  Canada  and  taking  the  returns  of  the  nine  months  of 
the  official  year  as  correct,  the  wood  now  exported  to  the  United  States  would,  if 
made  into  paper  in  Canada  at  an  average  of  $50  per  ton,  yield  a  product  worth  over 
$30,000,000  a  year. 

This  takes  no  account  of  the  results  to  the  railways  and  the  communities  affected 
by  the  creation  of  such  an  industry.  The  railway  freight  tariff  on  pulp  wood  is  the 
lowest  in  the  whole  scale  of  freight  rates  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  On  pulp 
the  freight  is  double  that  on  pulp  wood,  and  on  paper  about  ten  times.  Then  the 
creation  of  a  paper  industry  means  a  great  deal  of  new  trade  in  machinery,  supplies, 
and  general  merchandise,  tne  latter  feature  adding  traffic  and  industry  to  the  amount 
of  from  ten  times  to  one  hundred  times  the  value  of  the  traffic  and  merchandise  directly 
-  concerned  in  the  paper  trade  itself.  The  creation  of  a  large  paper  industry  would 
cheapen  the  cost  of  Canadian  as  compared  with  foreign  papers  and  would  bring  into 
being  other  industries  in  paper  products  not  now  in  existence,  such  as  special  kinds 
of  stationery,  paper  boxes,  and  utensils  made  from  paper  and  wood  pulp,  which  are 
constantly  being  put  on  the  market  in  countries  whose  paper  industries  are  more 
highly  developed  than  Canada's. 

Thus  if  Canada's  pulp  wood  were  all  manufactured  at  home,  industries  would 
arise  whose  annual  value  would  be  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  all  this  could  be  accom- 
plished while  still  so  regulating  the  cutting  of  trees  as  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of 
reproduction,  and  so  conserving  the  value  of  our  forests  forever.  Countries  like  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  etc.,  by  scientifically  treating  their  forests,  have  been  able 
to  restore  depleted  timber  tracts  and  maintain  present  forest  reserves,  deriving  from 
them  a  perpetual  revenue  which  is  a  source  of  benejit  to  the  whole  nation. 

The  saw-log  act  of  Ontario. — The  economic  effect  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  pulp 
woo  1  may  be  predicted  upon  the  history  of  the  lumber  manufacturing  relations  of 
Michigan  and  Ontario.    When  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  Michigan  found  the  tim- 

.    •  A  cord  of  wood  will  make  from  1,850  pounds  to  a  ton  of  mechanical  pulp. 
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ber  supplies  of  their  own  State  becoming  depleted,  they  bought  timber  limits  in 
Ontario  and  rafted  the  logB  across  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron  to  Michigan,  where 
they  were  made  into  lumber.  This  kept  the  lumber  industry  of  that  State  active 
while  the  same  business  languished  in  Ontario,  until  the  Ontario  government  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  lop.  The  Michigan  mill  owners  had  claimed  that  they  were 
not  dependent  on  Ontario  logB  to  keep  their  mills  running,  but  as  soon  as  the  act  was 
put  into  actual  effect  they  at  once  began  to  move  their  mills  to  their  Ontario  limits, 
and  the  lumber  industry  of  that  part  of  Ontario  has  been  in  a  thriving  condition  ever 
since,  while  the  establishment  of  these  new  mills  has  also  caused  a  development  of 
general  trade  outside  of  the  lumber  business  itself. 

What  to  do. — The  steps  best  designed  to  secure  to  our  country  the  great  national 
inheritance  of  its  forests  are,  first,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  and  other 
woods  that  now  go  out  of  the  country  in  an  unmanufactured  state,  and,  second,  the 
creation  of  forest  reserves  on  lands  which  form  the  chief  watersheds  of  the  rivers — 
especially  rivers  containing  water  powers — and  the  gradual  reestablishment  of  forests 
on  those  lands  which  investigation  would  show  are  Detter  suited  for  timber  growing 
than  for  agriculture.  Large  areas  of  such  lands  now  exist  in  the  country  where,  owing 
to  the  steadily  increasing  value  of  timber  in  recent  years,  tree  growing  will  pay  better 
than  grain  growing. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  been  cited  as  an  example  showing  the  advantage, 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  pulp  wood.  But  the 
creation  of  a.  great  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  only  an  incidental 
advantage  in  such  a  policy — the  greater  purpose  is  national  self-preservation. 
When  our  forests  are  despoiled,  our  water  powers  are  crippled,  our  agricultural  regions 
put  in  danger  by  alternate  drought  and  deluge,  our  great  dairy  and  stock-raising  indus- 
tries must  decline  for  the  same  reason,  and  the  curse  of  barrenness  must  bring  its  sure 
blight  upon  the  land,  as  it  has  done  in  Spain  and  Mesopotamia  and  as  it  is  now  doing 
in  ereat  tracts  of  United  States  territory. 

No  matter  what  the  momentary  advantage  may  be  to  the  relatively  few  whose 
interests  are  in  favor  of  exporting  wood,  we  have  no  right  to  bring  ruin  to  our  children 
and  desolation  to  our  land,  for  that  is  wnat  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  forest 
means.  No  one  who  frankly  studies  the  history  of  the  forests  of  other  lands  can  fail 
to  realize  that,  from  the  material  point  of  view,  the  forestry  question  is  the  question 
of  life  and  death  to  this  future  Dominion.  What  Canadian  worthy  of  the  name  would 
bequeath  a  wilderness  to  his  children  in  order  that  he  might  live  out  his  own  little 
day  with  a  few  extra  dollars? 

APPENDIX. 

The  first  paper  mill  in  Canada,  says  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  was  started  at 
Jacques  Cartier,  Quebec,  by  a  Mr.  Jackson,  in  August,  1800,  and  was  in  successful 
operation  till  1857.  The  second  mill  was  started  at  St.  Andrews,  Quebec,  in  1803, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  which  was  to  revolutionize  paper 
making,  was  introduced  into  England. 

According  to  the  census  of  1851,  upper  Canada  had  5  mills  and  lower  Canada  had 
also  5.  The  census  of  1871  gave  12  mills  to  Ontario,  7  to  Quebec,  1  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  1  to  New  Brunswick.  The  census  of  1881  recorded  36  paper  mills  and  5  pulp 
mills. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  recorded  in  the  "Pulp 
and  Paper  Handbook  of  Canada"  in  various  editions,  as  follows: 

PULP  MILLS. 


Year. 

Number 
of  mills. 

Total  ca- 
pacity per 
24  hour*. 

1888 

84 

87 
89 
£8 

Tons. 
154 

1892 

813 

1,146 
3,861 

1907 

The  total  capacity  of  the  mills  producing  chemical  pulp  by  the  sulphite  and  soda 
processes  in  1899  was  about  500  tons  per  day,  and  in  1907  about  550  tons  per  day,  so 
that  the  increase  in  the  last  eight  years  has  been  almost  wholly  in  mechanical  or 
ground- wood  pulp. 
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PAPER  MILLS. 


Year. 


1888. 
1892. 
1899. 
1907. 


Number 
of  mills. 


Total  ca- 
pacity per 
24  hours. 


Tout, 
173 


828 


The  era  of  manufacturing  pulp  from  wood  in  Canada  began  in  the  decade  of  1880- 
1890.  The  yearly  capacity  of  its  pulp  mills  at  the  present  time  is  about  700,000  tons 
of  pulp  and  290,000  tons  of  paper.  Pulp  first  figures  in  the  trade  and  navigation 
returns  of  Canada  in  1890,  when  the  total  export  was  valued  at  $168,180,  of  which 
$460  went  to  Great  Britain,  1147,098  to  the  United  States,  and  $20,622  to  other  coun- 
tries. In  1897  the  total  export  was  $741,959,  of  which  $164,138  went  to  Great  Britain 
and  $576,720  to  the  United  States.  In  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  March, 
1907,  the  export  of  pulp  was  $2,984,945.  of  which  $558,600  went  to  Great  Britain, 
$2,397,448  to  the  United  States,  and  the  balance  to  France,  Mexico,  Japan,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Italy. 

The  exports  of  Canadian-made  paper  in  the  nine  months  of  1907  were  valued  at 
$1,657,740,  besides  $20,412  of  wall  papers.  Great  Britain  was  the  largest  importer  of 
paper,  the  amount  sent  to  that  country  in  the  nine  months  being  $920,272.  to  Australia 
$333,326,  New  Zealand  $139,687,  and  to  the  United  States  $109,273.  This  is  a  large 
increase  in  recent  years,  the  exports  for  the  whole  of  the  year  of  1903  amounting  to  less 
than  $900,000,  including  wall  papers. 

L.  C.  Glenn,  of  the  vanderbilt  University,  reports  on  his  observations  while  em- 
ployed by  the  North  Carolina  geological  survey:  "I  traveled  over  most  of  the  South, 
studying  the  waterways.  I  found  that  most  of  the  rivers,  great  and  small,  are  filling 
up  with  silt  and  gravel;  the  dams  are  being  destroyed,  while  gravel  bars  are  forming, 
to  the  detriment  of  commerce.  The  great  Ohio  River  is  being  seriously  affected.  The 
Government  is  spending  millions  in  dredging  out  these  channels,  but  its  work  is  largely 
neutralized.  Silt  and  gravel  are  decending  from  the  mountain  sides  faster  than  they 
can  be  dredged  from  the  rivers. 

"The  cause  is  the  cutting  of  forests  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  The  effect  is 
felt  directly  by  those  who  navigate  the  streams  or  use  lumber  or  water  power;  it  is 
felt  indirectly  oy  investors  or  by  users  of  southern  products  wherever  they  may  live. 
The  only  remedy  is  in  Government  ownership  of  the  forests  controlling  the  sources 
of  the  streams." 

Theophilus  Parsons,  representing  New  England  manufacturing  interests,  says: 
*4  New  England  is  largely  dependent  upon  her  factories  run  by  water  power.  Tne  flow 
of  the  rivers  furnishing  this  water  power  is  growing  yearly  more  uncertain.  Both 
floods  and  droughts  are  more  frequent.  It  is  plenty  or  famine.  This  situation  is  due 
to  the  pernicious  cutting  of  woods  alone  the  headwaters  of  the  New  England  rivers." 

Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  Forester  for  tne  United  States  Government,  on  returning  to 
Washington  in  November  1907  from  a  six  months'  tour  of  inspection,  in  which  he 
traveled  5,000  miles,  issued  a  statement  to  the  press,  in  which  lie  said:  "In  twenty 
years  the  timber  supply  in  the  United  States,  on  Government  reserves  and  private 
holdings,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  will  be  exhausted,  although  it  is  possible  that 
the  growth  of  that  period  might  extend  the  arrival  of  the  famine  another  five  years." 

In  sounding  his  warning,  Mr.  Pinchot  urged  that  the  danger  in  the  situation  be  not 
underestimated.  He  said  that  the  Unitea  States  uses  more  timber  than  any  other 
country,  and  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  will  be  affected. 

This  warning  has  all  the  more  serious  import  to  Canadian  as  well  as  American  citizens 
when  we  remember  that  estimates  compiled  as  late  as  1905  gave  the  forested  area  of  the 
United  States  at  500,000,000  acres. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  NORBIS— Recalled. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norn's,  have  you  obtained  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  matter  of  arbitration  between  the  Scripps-McRae  peo- 
ple ana  the  General  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  telegraphed  to  the  office,  and  I  submit  all  the  letters 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  me.  I  find  that  there  is  one  missing, 
and  that  one  happens  to  be  the  one  which  excited  the  curiosity  of 
these  gentlemen,  the  one  of  February  25.  » 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  left  outf 

Mr.  Norris.  I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  that  particular  letter  is 
not  and  has  not  been  in  my  files.  It  is  probably  mixed  up  with  some 
of  my  personal  papers  in  the  office  and  was  not  filed.  That  fre- 
quently happens. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  unfortunate/  Will  you  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure it  and  send  it  to  us? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  will.  These  letters,  however,  show  all  of  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  McKae, 
and  myself,  and  the  desire  for  a  fair  arbitrator. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  put  in  the  record  what  you  have. 

(Following  are  the  letters  referred  to:) 

The  Scriffs-McRab'  League, 
Detroit,  Midi.,  October  17, 1907. 
Mr.  John  Norris, 

Care  of  The  Times,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Norris:  Mr.  W.  W.  Thornton,  president  of  theScripps-McRae  League, 
and  Mr.  P.  G.  Baker,  representing  the  Scripps-Booth  papers  in  Michigan,  are  in  this 
city  to-day,  and  I  had  a  talk  with  them  regarding  the  joint  paper  contract  with  the  mills 
comprising  the  General  Paper  Company. 

Under  tne  terms  of  that  contract  within  a  short  time  an  arbitration  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  price  of  paper  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  six  months,  beginning 
FeDruary  10, 1908.    Under  this  contract  some  25  newspapers  receive  their  supply. 

To-day  I  suggested  to  the  gentlemen  named  above  that  you  be  named  as  an  arbitrator. 
As  such  you  would  represent  a  large  number  of  daily  newspapers,  and  the  paper  mills 
(some  twenty-odd  in  number)  would  also  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  the  two  arbitrators 
would  appoint  a  third,  and  determine  the  price.  < 

The  consumption  of  paper  under  the  contract  is  about  125  tons  per  day. 

I  write  to  asx  if  you  could  act  as  an  arbitrator  for  the  papere  above  mentioned,  if  they 
find  it  necessary  to  appoint  an  arbitrator.  Your  compensation  would  be  fixed  by  your- 
self, and  would  undoubtedly  be  satisfactory  to  you.  I  do  not  know  how  much  time 
it  would  require  altogether;  perhaps  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  perhaps  considerably  less. 

I  am  giving  no  attention  whatever  to  business  myself,  ana  am  merely  writing  this 
letter  to  you  to  inquire  as  to  your  willingness  to  serve,  and  on  receipt  of  your  reply 
I  will  at  once  advise  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Baker  of  your  decision.  I  hope  that  you 
will  decide  to  act. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  experience  and  information  which  you  would  thus  obtain 
would  be  of  very  great  value  to  you  and  the  New  York  Times.  In  fact,  you  could 
obtain  information  of  great  value  to  you  that  you  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way. 
as  you  know  this  is  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  contracts  in  existence  in  the  United 
States.    Will  you  please  give  this  matter  prompt  consideration? 

I  believe  you  would  be  unanimously  chosen  by  all  of  the  papers,  and  they  are  espe- 
cially anxious  to  have  you,  not  only  because  of  the  great  amount  of  information  and 
knowledge  you  have  pertaining  to  the  subject,  but  also  because  of  your  personal  ability. 

Awaiting  your  prompt  reply,  and  thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  am, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Milton  A.  McRab. 


October  21, 1907. 
Mr.  Milton  A.  McRab, 

607  Fine  Arts  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

My  Dbar  Mr.  McRab:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant,  I 
will  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Norris. 


Thb  Scrifpb-McRab  League, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  tt,  1907* 

John  Norris, 

Business  Manager  The  New  York  Times,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Norris:  I  wired  you  to-day  as  follows: 

14  Can  you  wire  me  your  decision  in  matter  referred  to  in  M.  A.  McRae's  letter  to 
you  dated  October  17?    Very  anxious  to  have  you  accept." 
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I  don't  want  you  to  feel  that  I  want  to  hurry  your  decision  in  this  matter,  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  got  to  act  promptly  in  appointing  an  arbitrator;  but  I  can  hardly 
explain  the  reasons  for  the  man  by  letter. 

All  the  parties  interested  in  our  paper  contract  are  anxious  to  have  you  accept  this 
arbitration  commission.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  have  you  rather 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  We  believe,  too,  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
personally,  and  would  materially  help  you  in  your  work  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  to  have  you  accept. 

I  don't  know  just  when  the  work  of  arbitration  will  be  taken  up.  This  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  promptness  of  the  manufacturers  in  appointing  their  arbitrator,  but 
undoubtedly  the  time  for  the  actual  work  of  this  arbitration,  and  the  place  for  doing 
the  work,  can  be  controlled  very  largely  by  yourself,  if  you  accept.  As  Mr.  McRae's 
letter  stated,  the  compensation  for  the  arbitrators  will  be  left  to  the  arbitrators  them- 
selves, and  undoubtedly  would  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

If  you  will  not  have  sent  your  decision  before  this  letter  reaches  you,  kindly  advise 
me  of  your  decision  at  once. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  W.  Thornton. 


The  8crxfps-McRae  League, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  tS,  1907. 
John  Norms, 

Business  Manager  The  New  York  Times,  New  York,  N.  F. 

Dear  Mr.  N orris:  I  received  your  telegramv  which  reads: 

"  Will  gladly  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 

"John  Norms." 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  this  message.  Our  people  were  anxious  to  have  you 
accept  the  commission  to  act  as  our  arbitrator  on  our  paper  contract  if  we  are  unable 
to  adjust  the  matter  without  arbitration,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  them 
that  you  have  agreed  to  act  if  arbitration  becomes  necessary. 

Kindly  regard  this  letter  as  your  appointment  to  this  commission,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  appointment  of  another  arbitrator  by  the  other  parties  to  our  contract. 
I  will  at  once  advise  the  other  parties  to  our  contract  that  you  have  been  named  as 
pur  arbitrator  and  that  you  have  accepted  the  appointment.  If  it  develops  that 
other  formalities  or  signatures  are  necessary  in  this  connection,  I  will  forward  them 
as  soon  as  such  necessity  develops. 

As  soon  as  the  other  parties  name  their  arbitrator  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
contract.  The  contract  clearly  states  what  the  duties  of  the  arbitrators  will  be,  and 
while  I  do  not  anticipate  that  anyone  representing  directly  or  indirectly  the  other 
interests  in  the  contract  will  attempt  to  discuss  with  you  any  question  that  will 
have  any  future  bearing  upon  your  duties  in  this  connection,  I  advise  that  you  should 
not  place  yourself  on  record  to  anyone  as  to  what  present  or  future  paper  prices  will 
be  or  should  be  until  after  you  see  the  contract.  When  you  see  the  contract  you  will 
understand  why  I  speak  of  this  in  advance. 

We  have  implicit  confidence  in  you  and  faith  in  your  ability  to  secure  through 
this  arbitration  what  we  are  entitled  to  and  what  will  be  found  fair  and  just  to  us. 
Therefore  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  at  this  time  to  express  your  ideas  as  to  prices 
or  present  relations  between  manufacturers  and  consumers,  even  to  us.  If  you  are 
called  upon  I  want  you  to  be  free  to  act  upon  your  own  judgment,  absolutely,  in  deter- 
mining what  are  our  rights  under  the  contract,  and  if  the  other  parties  to  the  contract 
are  as  liberal  in  this  respect  in  dealing  with  their  arbitrator  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  the  equities  and  rights  of  each  party. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  consent  to  serve  for  us  in  this  matter,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Thornton. 


October  24, 1907. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Thornton. 

Scripps-McRae  League,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:   Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant.    I  wired  to 
you  on  Tuesday,  advising  you  of  my  willingness  to  serve,  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norrie. 
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February  27, 1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Thornton:  Let  me  thank  you  for  the  kind  expressions  of  your  letter 
of  the  25th  instant,  and  for  your  substantial  appreciation  of  the  use  of  my  name. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  negotiations  on  your  paper  supply  ended  to  your  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Norris. 

W.  W.  Thornton,  Esq., 

President  Scripps-McRae  League,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 


October  22, 1907. 
W.  W.  Thornton, 

410  American  Trust  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Will  gladly  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 

John  Norris. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  It,  1907. 
John  Norris, 

Business  Manager  New  Torh  Times,  New  York. 

Can  you  wire  me  your  decision  in  matter  referred  to  in  M.  A.  McRae's  letter  to 
you  dated  October  17?    Very  anxious  to  have  you  accept. 

W.  W.  Thornton, 
410  American  Trust  Building. 

October  24, 1907. 


W.  W.  Thornton, 

607  Fine  Arts  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Will  gladly  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 


John  Norris. 


Mr.  Steele.  I  desire  to  present  the  decree  of  injunction  against 
the  General  Paper  Company,  asked  for  yesterday  [handing  document 
to  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  present  purports  to  be  not  only  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  decree  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Vlistrict  of  Minnesota,  but  also  an  opinion  of  Judge  Sanborn  in  refer- 
ence to  the  settlement  of  the  decree.  The  opinion  is  not  certified  to. 
Do  you  know  whether  there  was  such  an  opinion  rendered  as  this? 

Mx.  Steele.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Yanderlip,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  record 
here,  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Vanderlip.  I  was  not  one  of  the  attorneys  of  record  in  that 
case,  but  I  am  familiar  with  it.  At  the  termination  of  that  case  the 
form  of  decree  was  in  question — that  is,  the  attorneys  for  the  respective 
parties  could  not  agree  upon  its  form — and  they  finally  applied  to  Judge 
Sanborn,  who  had  it  settled.  The  purpose  of  attaching  to  the  certified 
copy  of  the  decree  Judge  Sanborn's  opinion  is  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  construction  which  he  puts  upon  the  language  of  the  decree. 
In  the  last  paragraph,  which  is  the  restraining  clause,  the  attorneys 
for  the  defendant  in  that  action  objected  to  the  form  of  the  decree 
as  it  was  entered,  and  which  was  the  form  proposed  by  Mr.  Kellogg, 
representing  the  United  States,  because  they  thought  it  went  beyond 
the  prayer  in  the  bill  and  in  the  complaint. 

Tne  Chairman.  The  question  I  asked  was,  Who  states  that  this  is  a 
correct  copy  of  Judge  Sanborn's  opinion? 

Mr.  Vanderlip.  That  was  given  me  by  one  of  the  defendants  as 
being  a  copy  he  obtained  at  the  time  the  order  was  made. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  somebody  say  that  it  is  a 
correct  copy.  I  do  not  want  to  put  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  unless 
I  know  that  he  rendered  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Vanderlep.  I  will  ask  that  a  certified  copy  be  sent  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  ask  that  it  be  certified,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  somebody  state  that  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Vanderlep.  It  was  delivered  to  the  defendants  by  Mr.  Flan- 
ders, who  was  their  counsel  in  the  case. 

(Following  is  the  decree  and  opinion  referred  to:) 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  Third 

Division. 

The  United  States  of  America,  Complainant,  v.  General  Paper  Company  et  al., 

Defendants. 

on  motion  to  settle  the  decree. 

Sanborn,  Circuit  Judge,  orally. 

The  conclusions  of  the  court  upon  the  application  to  settle  the  decree  are  these: 

It  is  a  familiar  rule  that  a  decree  may  not  extend  beyond  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  bill  and  that  it  must  accord  with  the  allegations  therein  and  the  relief  there  Bought. 

A  bill  will  not  lie  nor  may  a  decree  be  lawfully  rendered  to  enjoin  defendants  from 
all  violations  of  a  law. 

The  bill  avers  a  specific  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  a  specific  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  same  in  violation  of  the  act  of  1890  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

The  court  has  no  power  under  this  bill  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  any  and  all 
violations  of  this  act. 

The  limit  of  its  power  is  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  the  specific  violations  of  the 
law  alleged  in  the  complaint  ana  from  all  similar  infractions  of  it.  (New  Haven  Rail- 
road v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  200  U.  S.,  361, 404;  Swift  &  Co.  v.  U.  S., 
196  U.  S.,  375,  393,  401.) 

The  combination  challenged  in  this  case  was  that  of  all  the  defendants,  except 
the  General  Paper  Company,  to  control  their  manufactured  product  (a)  by  fixing  a 


uniform  price  for  its  sale,  (6)  by  specifying  the  persons  to  whom  it  should  be  sold,  and 
(c)  by  determining  in  what  territory  it  should  oe  disposed  of.  This  combination  is 
fully  described  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  complainant's  decree.  Hie  defendants / 
are  enjoined  from  doing  any  act  in  pursuance  thereof  by  the  same  paragraph.  The 
complainant  is  entitled  to  a  further  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  com- 
mitting any  similar  violations  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies  of  trade. 

The  decree  proposed  by  the  defendants  is  insufficient,  because  it  fails  to  forbid  them 
from  committing  any  like  infractions  of  this  act. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  decree  proposed  by  the  complainant  accomplishes 
this  result,  ana  a  careful  reading  of  it  has  convinced1  that  it  does  not  go  further.  It 
forbids  the  defendants  from  taking  part  in  or  performing  any  contract  combination, 
or  conspiracy  regarding  trade  and  commerce  in  the  papers  described  m  violation  of 
■the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1890,  by  the  use  of  certain  specific  agreements.  It  does 
not  enjoin  the  defendants  from  making  the  agreements  specified  m  the  latter  portion 
of  it  unless  those  agreements  are  made  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  to  restrain 
commerce  in  violation  of  the  law.  Any  combination  or  contract  made  for  that  pur- 
pose or  with  that  effect  by  these  defendants  with  respect  to  these  papers  by  the  making 
of  any  of  the  agreements  specified  as  to  the  prices  of  paper,  the  persons  to  whom  and 
the  territory  in  which  this  paper  shall  be  sold,  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
act  of  July  2, 1890,  similar  to  the  specific  violation  charged  in  the  bill.  For  this  reason 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  decree  is  not  broader  than  the  decisions  of-the  Supreme 
Court  sustain. 

The  word  " effect"  in  the  second  line  of  the  last  page  of  the  decree  is  authorized  by 
the  decree  and  the  decision  of  Swift  &  Co.  v.  United  States  (196  U.  8.,  393,  note). 

The  decree  sought  by  the  complainant  with  the  change  made  therein  by  consent 
this  morning  will  be  entered. 
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In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  Third  Division. 

United  States  of  America,  Complainant,  v.  General  Paper  Company,  The  Itasca 
Paper  Company,  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company, 
Atlas  Paper  Company,  Kimberly  and  Clark  Company,  Riverside  Fiber  and  Papei 
Company,  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power  Com- 
pany, Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Grand 
Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  The  C.  W.  Howard 
Company,  The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  The  Fan's  Manufacturing  Company,  Flam- 
beau Paper  Company,  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Wisconsin 
River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Northwest 
Paper  Company,  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  The  Petoskey 
Fiber  Paper  Company,  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  defendants. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America:  To  General  Paper  Company,  The 
Itasca  Paper  Company,  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber 
Company,  Atlas  Paper  Company,  Kimberly  Clark  Company,  Riverside  Fibre  and 
Paper  (Company,  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power 
Company,  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company, 
Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  The  C.  W. 
Howard  Company,  The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  The  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Flambeau  Paper  Company,  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company, 
The  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Northwest  Paper  Company,  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company, 
The  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  and  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  and  to 
your  counselors,  attorneys,  solicitors,  trustees,  agents,  clerks,  employees,  servants, 
and  workmen,  and  to  each  and  every  of  you,  Greeting: 

Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  the  judges  of  our  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  third  division  of  the  district  of  Minnesota  in  chancery  sitting,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  complainant,  in  its  certain  bill  of  complaint, 
exhibited  in  our  said  circuit  court  on  the  chancery  side  thereof,  before  the  judges 
of  said  court,  against  you,  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  The  Itasca. Paper  Com- 
pany, Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  Altas 
Paper  Company,  Kimberly  and  Clark  Company,  Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power  Company, 
Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Grand  Rapids 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  The  C.  W.  Howard  Company, 
The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  The  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Flambeau  Paper 
Company,  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Wisconsin  River  Paper 
and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany, Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  The  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper 
Company,  and  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  defendants. 

That  the  defendants  and  each  of  them  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  I 
and  2,  respectively,  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,'7  did 
enter  into  an  agreement,  combination,  and  conspiracy  with  one  another  to  restrain 
the  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  to  control,  regulate,  and  mo- 
nopolize said  trade  and  commerce  in  the  manufacture  of  news  print,  manila,  fiber, 
and  other  papers,  and  in  the  distribution,  sale,  and  shipment  thereof,  among  the 
several  States,  as  is  more  particularly  alleged  in  the  bill  of  complaint,  and  that  in 
pursuance  of  said  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  and  to  monopo- 
lize said  trade  and  commerce,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  defendants  did  cause  to  be  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  a  corporation,  to  wit:  The  General 
Paper  Company,  defendant,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares 
of  $100  eacn,  which  were,  pursuant  to  said  common  understanding,  distributed  among 
the  defendants  upon  the  oasis  of  the  estimated  relative  productions  of  such  kinds 
and  grade  of  paper  made  by  the  respective  defendants,  and  that  the  said  stock  was 
owned  by  saia  defendants,  respectively;  and  that  each  of  said  defendants  by  a  con- 
tract created  the  General  Paper  Company  its  exclusive  selling  agent  for  any  and  all 
box,  lining,  hanging,  novel,  print,  and  manila  paper  manufactured  by  each  of  said 
defendants,  respectively,  and  conferred  upon  the  said  General  Paper  Company  abso- 
lute power  to  control  and  restrict  the  output  of  each  of  them,  ana  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  all  paper  manufactured  by  the  said  defendants  should  be  sold  throughout  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other  States,  and  to  determine  to  whom, 
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and  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  said  paper  should  be  sold,  into  what  States 
and  places  it  should  be  shipped,  and  what  publishers  and  other  customers  the  mill 
of  each  of  the  said  defendants  should  supply. 

That  the  said  General  Paper  Company  was  and  is  controlled  and  governed  by  a  board 
of  directors,  upon  which  board  eacn  of  the  defendants  other  than  the  General  Paper 
Company  was  and  is  represented  by  one  of  its  principal  officers,  and  that  the  number  of 
said  board  has  been  from  time  to  time  increased  as  new  manufacturing  corporations 
have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  said  General  Paper  Company  making  it  their 
exclusive  selling  agent  as  aforesaid,  so  as  to  permit  representation  thereon  by  said  new 
corporations. 

And  that  your  actingB  and  doings  in  the  premises  are  contrary  to  equity  and  good 
conscience,  and  that  said  combination  is  unlawful  and  in  derogation  of  the  common 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  in  violation  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of 
July  2, 1890,  as  aforesaid,  and  it  being  ordered  that  a  writ  of  permanent  injunction  issue 
out  of  said  court  upon  said  bill  restraining  you  and  each  of  you  as  prayed  for  in  said  bill. 

We  therefore,  in  consideration  thereof  and  of  the  particular  matters  in  said  bill  set 
forth,  do  strictly  command  you,  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  the  Itasca  Paper  Com- 
pany, Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  AUasPaper 
Company,  Kimberly  and  Clark  Company,  Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper  Company,  Wau- 
sau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centraha  Pulp  and  Water-Power  Company,  Combined 
Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  the  C.  W.  Howard  Company,  the  Nekoosa 
Paper  Company,  the  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  the 
John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  rulp  Com- 
pany, Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Northwest  Paper  Company,  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  the  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  and  Rhine- 
lander  Paper  Company,  that  you  and  each  of  you,  and  all  and  each  and  every  of  your 
respective  directors,  officers,  agents,  servants,  and  employees,  and  all  persons  acting 
under  or  through  you  or  in  your  behalf,  or  claiming  so  to  act,  be  and  you  and  they  ana 
each  of  you  ana  them  are  hereby  perpetually  enjoined,  restrained,  and  prohibiten  from 
doing  any  act  in  pursuance  of  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  said  combination, 
conspiracy,  and  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  aforesaid,  and  from 
monopolizing  saia  trade  and  commerce  as  aforesaid. 

That  you,  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  your  officers,  agents,  servants,  and 
employees  be,  and  hereby  are  enjoined  from  acting  as  the  sales  agent  of  said  defendants, 
or  any  of  them,  and  from  selling  or  fixing  the  price  at  which  news  print,  manila,  fiber, 
and  other  papers,  of  the  various  defendant  corporations  shall  be  sold  and  into  what 
States  it  shall  be  shipped  and  sold,  and  all  contracts,  agreements,  and  understandings 
by  which  you  the  said  General  Paper  Company  were  and  are  acting  as  the  general  sales 
agent  of  the  defendants  and  eacn  and  every  of  them  be,  and  hereby  are  declared 
unlawful  and  canceled,  annulled,  and  set  aside,  and  you  and  each  of  you  are  hereby 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  making,  executing  or  carrying  out  any  such  contract, 
agreement,  or  understanding  in  the  future. 

That  you,  the  said  Itasca  Paper  Company,  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River 
Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  Atlas  Paper  Company,  Kinrberly  and  Clark  Company, 
Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper  Company,  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp 
and  Water-Power  Company,  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and 
Pulp  Company,  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company, 
the  C.  W.  Howard  Company,  the  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  the  Falls  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Northwest  Paper  Company,  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, the  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  and  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  and 
each  of  you,  your  officers,  agents,  servants,  and  employees,  are  hereby  jointly  and  sev- 
erally restrained  and  enjoined  from  continuing  the  agreements  made  between  each 
of  you  and  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  and  all  agreements  heretofore  made 
whereby  the  said  General  Company  was  and  is  constituted  the  sales  agent  of  any  and 
all  news  print,  manila,  fiber,  and  other  papers,  and  all  contracts  and  agreements 
and  understandings  by  which  the  said  General  Paper  Company  was  and  is  bo  consti- 
tuted the  selling  agent  of  you  and  each  of  you,  are  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  are 
hereby  canceled  and  annulled ,  and  you  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  restrained  and 
enjoined  from  making,  executing,  or  carrying  out  any  such  contract,  agreement,  or 
understanding  in  the  future,  ana  from  authorizing  the  said  General  Paper  Company 
to  sell,  fix  the  price  of  and  terms  of  sale  of  the  products  of,  or  to  control  or  regulate 
the  output  of,  each  of  your  mills  and  manufactories,  or  to  dictate  and  determine  the 
persons,  corporations,  or  newspapers  to  which  it  shall  be  sold,  or  the  States  into  which 
the  same  shall  be  shipped  and  sold. 
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That  you  and  each  of  you,  and  all  and  each  and  every  of  your  respective  directors, 
officers,  agents,  servants,  and  employees,  and  all  persons  acting  under  or  through  you 
or  any  of  you,  or  in  your  behalf,  or  claiming  so  to  act,  be,  and  you  and  they  and  each 
of  you  ana  them,  are  hereby  enjoined,  restrained,  and  prohibited  from  entering  into, 
talons  part  in,  or  performing  any  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy,  the  purpose 
or  effect  of  which  will  be,  as  to  trade  and  commerce  in  news  print,  manila,  fiber, 
and  other  papers  manufactured  by  you,  between  and  among  the  several  States  ana 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  restraint  of  trade,  or  a  monopolization  of. 
or  an  attempt  to  monopolize  trade,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies,"  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  either 
by  agreeing  or  contracting  together  or  with  one  another,  expressly  or  impliedly, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  respect  to  the  manufacture,  price,  sale,  shipment,  and 
disposition  of  news  print,  manila,  fiber,  and  other  papers  manufactured,  sold,  and 
distributed  by  you  or  any  of  you,  or  by  contracting  and  agreeing  together  or  with 
one  another  expressly  or  impliedly,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  the  prices  at  which 
the  said  paper  or  any  part  or  grade  thereof  shall  be  sold,  as  to  the  persons  or  corpora- 
tions to  whom  it  shall  be  sold,  as  to  the  territory  in  which  any  of  such  paper  shall 
be  shipped,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  or  as  to  the  amount  or  quantity  of  such  paper 
or  any  grade  thereof  which  shall  be  manufactured,  sold,  or  distributed  by  you  or  Dy 
any  of  you,  or  by  agreeing  or  contracting  together  or  with  one  another  with  a  view 
to  the  imposition  of  any  burden  or  condition  upon  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  dispo- 
sition of  such  paper  manufactured  by  you  or  any  of  you.  Hereof  fail  not,  under  the 
penalty  of  what  the  law  directs. 

Witness,  The  Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  this  18th  day  of  June,  1906. 

Iasued  at  my  office  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  under  the  seal  of  said  circuit  court,  the 
day  and  year  last  aforesaid. 

[Seal  of  United  States  Circuit  Court.] 

Hsnbt  D.  Lano,  CUrh 

United  States  of  America, 

District  of  Minnesota,  Third  Division,  Set: 

I,  Henry  D.  Lang,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  Untied  States  for  the  district  of 
Minnesota,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  carefully  compared  the  foregoing  paper 
writing  with  the  original  thereof,  which  is  in  my  custody  as  such  clerk,  and  that  the 
said  paper  writing  is  a  correct  copy  of  such  original  and  of  the  whole  thereof,  in  the 
cause  tnerein  named. 

Witness  my  hand  as  clerk,  and  the  seal  of  said  court.  Done  at  my  office  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  this  18th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1906. 

Henry  D.  Lano,  CUrh. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  P.  SHEBBY,  OF  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  name  and  state  what  com- 
pany you  are  connected  with. 

Mr.  Sherry.  E.  P.  Sherry,  president  of  the  Flambeau  Paper 
Company,  of  Park  Falls,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  am  president  and  treasurer  of  this  company,  and 
manufacture  from  22  to  25  tons  of  news  print  and  hanger  paper  a 
day.  Our  present  mill  is  a  modern  plant  and  has  been  m  operation 
five  years.  t  It  is  located  in  a  timbered  country,  with  the  opportunity 
for  purchasing  a  considerable  portion  of  our  pulp  wood  locally  from 
farmers.  We  buy  our  sulphite  pulp,  but  make  under  ordinary  water 
conditions  sufficient  ground  wood  for  our  needs,  but  we  have  none 
for  sale. 

On  page  75  of  the  printed  record  there  is  quoted  a  letter  from  the 
Joliet  Daily  News  stating  that  they  had  a  contract  with  us  for  one 
year,  but  that  we  would  not  renew  it  on  account  of  the  size  of  paper 
required.    This  is  correct.    The  sizes  of  the  rolls  were  43  inches 
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and  21  i  inches,  which  did  not  give  us  a  good  cover  on  our  machine. 
We  carried  the  business  for  one  year,  and  did  not  renew  it  on  that 
account. 

On  page  121  this  same  paper  states  that  the  old  mill  turned  them 
down.  So  far  as  we  have  (discovered  in  reading  the  printed  record 
that  is  the  only  complaint  made  by  any  of  our  customers  of  treat- 
ment by  us  in  nve  years. 

On  page  621  there  is  a  sworn  statement  by  A.  C.  Weiss,  of  the 
Duluth  Evening  Herald,  who  states  that  he  visited  our  mill  early  in 
1903,  and  that  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  is  no  longer  with  us,  intimated 
that  the  profits  of  our  company  were  very  great.  Such  a  statement 
may  have  been  made,  but  I  doubt  it,  as  we  had  been  running  only 
two  or  three  months  at  that  time.  We  are  a  small  manufacturer, 
and  it  has  been  our  policy  to  have  a  very  small  part  of  our  product 
only  under  contract,  as  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  great 
majority  of  contracts  with  publishers  are  not  lived  up  to  on  their 
part  if  the  market  goes  against  them.  We  sell  mostly  on  current 
orders  both  direct  and  through  jobbers.  In  the  last  few  months  it 
has  been  impossible  to  force  paper  on  the  market  even  if  sold  below 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  We  nave  therefore  not  been  running  full 
the  last  five  months  for  the  reason  that  we  have  been  installing  a  new 
water  wheel  and  grinder,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  sell  our  full 
product  at  any  price.  We  are  now  carrying  a  considerable  stock  of 
manufactured  paper,  which  we  do  not  consider  it  good  business  to 
increase  even  ii  our  capital  were  sufficinet  to  enable  us  to  tie  up  so 
much  money  in  it. 

I  will  state  that  we  are  very  largely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
small  community  which  has  grown  up  about  our  mill,  and  I  assure 
the  committee  that  we  have  strained  many  points  to  keep  running 
in  order  to  enable  our  people  to  have  employment. 

I  am  very  glad  of  tne  opportunity  to  appear  here  and  to  deny 
under  oath  the  vague  charges  of  irresponsible  persons  that  our  com- 
pany, as  a  former  member  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  is  violating 
the  injunction  placed  on  us  by  the  United  States  courts.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned  such  charges  are  false,  absolutely  and  wholly.  We 
are  not  in  any  combination,  agreement,  or  understanding  of  any 
nature  in  restraint  of  trade,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  such  alleged 
combination  whatsoever  in  the  paper  trade.  I  have  attended  meet- 
ings of  manufacturers  at  different  times  and  places  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  business,  and  even  up  to  the  present  time.  At  these 
meetings  trade  conditions,  prices,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
men  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  business  have  been  freely  dis- 
cussed. But  I  most  unhesitatingly  state  that  ever  since  the  disso- 
lution of  the  General  Paper  Company  I  have  always  left  such  meet- 
ings free  from  any  obligation,  moral  or  otherwise,  as  to  restrictions 
on  output,  the  quotations  for  our  products,  or  any  other  matters 
that  did  not  leave  me  free  to  handle  my  own  business  for  the  benefit 
of  my  own  stockholders  solely. 

It  is  my  experience  that  competition  in  our  territory  for  the  sale 
of  paper  exists  at  the  present  time.  We  have  just  lost  our  largest 
contract  through  competition  of  another  Wisconsin  mill.  We  prob- 
ably receive  a  larger  proportion  of  our  pulp  wood  locally  from  farmers 
than  other  Wisconsin  mills,  and  we  have  found  that  both  the  quantity 
put  out  and  the  price  paid  for  it  depends  very  much  on  the  labor 
market,  and  this  is  determined  by  the  lumber  market.    We  at  all 
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times  compete  with  lumbermen  for  laborers  and  timber.  In  my 
estimation  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  pulp  tim- 
ber tributary  to  Wisconsin  mills,  and  I  know  absolutely  that  there 
are  many  times  more  water  powers  undeveloped  in  Wisconsin  than 
ar/e  now  in  use.  I  know  of  proposed  pulp-grinding  establishments 
that  are  being  held  up  through  fear  that  tne  industry  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Canada. 

I  will  also  have  to  plead  guilty  to  the  crime  that  Mr.  Norris  seems 
to  think  is  a  crime — that  our  mill  has  kept  off  manufacturing  print 
paper  at  times  and  gone  on  to  hanger  paper.  I  have  manufactured 
hanger  and  stopped  on  print  at  times.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  admit- 
ting that  crime. 

I  think  that  is  all  the  formal  statement  that  I  have  to  make,  excepting 
that  we  have  used  some  Canadian  ground  wood  in  the  last  year.  We 
paid  a  high  price  for  it.  We  have  found  that  the  Canadian  pulp  mills 
keep  pretty  Keen  track  of  the  American  market  and  take  all  they  can 
for  the  ground  wood  pulp.  We  have  not  felt  that  they  are  inclined  to 
give  us  any  benefit  or  price;  they  get  all  theycan  for  it — all  the  traffic 
will  bear.  The  pulp  was  not  satisfactory.  We  paid  a  contract  price, 
as  I  recall  it,  of  $30  a  ton;  we  paid  that  for  part  of  it,  and  refused  to 
use  the  rest  because  it  was  evidently  made  of  jack  pine  mostly,  and  we 
could  not  make  paper  out  of  it.  They  allowed  us  something  on  it; 
I  think  probably  the  last  part  was  taken  in  at  about  S20. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  any  statistics  for  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  have  the  average  net  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
mill,  after  taking  the  discounts  and  commissions  off,  for  the  years  1906 
and  1907.  It  contains  the  paper  made,  the  average  tons  per  day,  the 
labor  cost  on  the  paper,  ana  tne  labor  cost  per  ton,  also  the  labor  cost 
on  ground  wood  pulp  per  ton  at  our  two  pulp  mills.  It  also  shows  the 
days  that  we  have  run  in  1906  and  1907;  also  the  daily  wages  of 
paper  and  pulp  mill  men. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  are  the  statements  referred  to :) 

Average  net  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  6.  nvUl  after  deducting  discount  and  commission. 


January.. 
February, 
March.... 
April 

Jtmel..!.! 
July 


1800. 


$36.20 
86.20 
80.00 
S5. 00 
36.00 
86.80 
36.00 


1907. 


$38,00 
38.20 
36.40 
42.00 
4a  00 
40.40 
40.40 


August , 

September. .... 

October , 

November .... 
December 

Average. 


1006. 


$34  CO 
86.80 
86.90 
87.40 
86.20 


8406 


1907. 


$43.40 
43.  GO 
4460 
41.00 
41.00 


40.83 


1908. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 


Average. 


Days 
run. 


976 
809 


811 


Paper 

made. 


Tont. 
4423 
6,397 
6,202 
6,961 
6,176 


Average 
per  day. 


Ton*. 

16.028 

17.468 

17.676 

19.166 


Labor  coat- 


On  paper. 


$40,196.96 
87,199.80 
84,871.39 
86,822.63 
88;  677. 41 


Per  ton. 


6.892 
6.702 
6.176 
6.262 


Labor  cost  on 
ground  wood 
pulp  per  ton. 


Upper 
pulp  mill. 


$4864 

9.376 
4348 
3.810 
6.300 

4928 


Lower 
pulp  mill. 


86.61 

4866 
4696 
4118 
4486 

4678 
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Daily  wages  of  paper  and  pulp  mill  help. 


1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Machine  tenders 

S3. 60 
2.40 
2.50 
L68 
L80 
1.74 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
2.50 
1.60 
1.75 
2.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
1.75 
2.25 
2.00 
1.60 

14.20 
2.40 
2.50 
L74 
1.80 
L74 
LOO 
1.25 
LOO 
2.50 
L75 
2.15 
2.25 
L60 
1.60 
1.75 
1.75 
2.25 
L75 
2.40 
2.00 
L75 

14.20 
2.40 
2.63 
1.92 
1.80 
1.80 
1.40 
1.25 
1.00 
2.50 
1.75 
2. 27  J 
2.25 
L50 
1.75 
L75 
1.75 
2.25 
L76 
2.40 
2.00 
1.75 

13.90 
2.40 
2.63 
L92 
1.80 
1.80 
L74 
1.25 
LOO 
8.00 
1.75 
2.60 
2.25 
1.60 
1.75 
L75 
1.75 
2.25 
1.75 
2.40 
2.00 
1.76 

13.84 

2.40 

Back  tenders 

RejLfir  ^^fftne^rf 

2.76 

Beater  helpers 

1.92 

Third  hands 

L92 

Fourth  hands , 

1.80 

Fifth  hands 

1.74 

Olrl  nnnnten 

1.25 

Other  girls 

LOO 

Electrician  and  engineer 

3.33 

Coimnon  labor. ..  ~ ...  x ........... . 

L75 

Engineer 

2.60 

Blacksmith 

1.85 

L60 

Roll  "*l nner« 

1.85 

Grinder  men 

L85 

L76 

Roan  finisher...'.. 

2.26 

1.75 

Millwright 

2.60 

Head  fireman 

2.16 

L92 

Total 

4a  12 

43.03 

43.07s 

44.84 

46.69 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  also  have  a  statement  of  the  comparative  costs  of 
material  and  operating  charges  in  making  news-print  paper,  using 
1904  as  a  basis:  also  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  from 
1902  to  1908,  snowing  the  percentage  we  get  locally  and  the  percent- 
ages that  have  come  from  distant  sources;  and  also  showing,  as  you 
will  notice,  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  more  each  year  farther  away 
from  our  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  statistics  that  you  have  offered  to  us 
compiled  from  your  books  % 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  correct  according  to  your  books! 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know.  They  are  made  by  the 
manager  of  the  mill,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  they  are 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  books  aim  to  correctly  represent  the  facts  1 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

(Following  are  the  statistics  referred  to :) 

Comparative  costs  of  material  and  operating  charges  in  making  news-print  paper,  using 

1904  as  the  basis. 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Ground  wood 

Per  ft 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Per  cent. 

90.33 
106.94 
104.84 
116.21 

81.38 
108.28 
103.67 

96.84 
100.00 
110.00 

96.68 

97.44 
101.91 

9a  66 

Percent. 

91.96 

113.69 

114.64 

112.63 

72.08 

201.14 

97.98 

92.07 

88.76 

99.83 

84.46 

94.46 

76.97 

76.61 

Per  ten*. 

128.58 

Sulphite 

108.64 

Fuel 

116.06 

81  je and  rosin 

106.68 

43.11 

Clay 

5.15 

117.06 

90.79 

89.24 

122.20 

153.81 

817.78 

92.26 

122.71 

> 
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Cord*. 

Cost  per 
cord. 

ToUL 

1902-3. 

903.60 

1,796.19 

671.30 

86.00 
6.63 
4.91 

84,967.78 

10,115.69 
3,297.64 

3,461.09 

6.81 

18,381.01 

1903-4. 

1,082.93 

823.01 

2,896.76 

6.60 
6.50 
7.40 

6,956.12 

4,626.65 

21,433.09 

Rail  wood 

4,801.60 

6.66 

31,916.76 

1904-6. 

76L00 

463.80 

2,609.24 

6.30 
6.00 
7.67 

4,086.49 

2,319.16 

20,714.49 

Rail  wood 

3,924.04 

6.91 

27,120.13 

1906. 

934.02 

3,428.33 

702.62 

6.36 
a  04 
6.81 

6,946.97 

27,566.18 
4,067.78 

6,064.97 

7.42 

37,608.88 

1907. 

1,001.48 

8,477.84 

716.31 

6.58 

12.30 

7.00 

6,695.41 

Rail  wood 

41,866.72 

6,014.17 

6,196.63 

10.29 

63,466.30 

Sources  of  wood  supply. 


Year. 

River 
wood. 

Team 
wood. 

r*h 

wood. 

Remarks. 

1902-8 

Percent. 
28 
224 

19 

18 

19 

Per  cent. 
21 
17 

13 

14 

14 

Percent. 
51 

60 
68 
67 

All  rail  wood  from  local  points  on  W.  C. 

1903-4. 

890  cords  wood  from  Minnesota,  or  30  per  cent  total 

1904-6 

rail  wood. 
2,025  cords  wood  from  Minnesota,  or  76  per  cent 

1906 

'  total  rail  wood. 
3,144  cords  wood  from  Minnesota,  or  01  per  cent 

1907 

'  total  rail  wood. 
8,200  cords  wood  from  Minnesota  and  Canada,  or  92 

per  cent  total  rail  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  pulp  wood  cost,  as  shown  there  1 
Mr.  Sherry.  I  did  not  say  that  I  had  riven  that.    I  said  that  I 
had  given  the  labor  cost  on  pulp  wood.  ^  I  have  drawn  off  roughly  the 
cost  as  it  was  taken  from  our  manufacturing  statements  for  a  few  years, 
but  I  really  can  not  say  that  that  is  absolutely  correct.     I  brought 
some  monthly  manufacturing  statements  along,  and  after  I  saw  the 
line  of  inquiry  I  tried  to  draw  some  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  pulp, 
but  I  do  not  reel  that  they  are  absolutely  correct.    I  would  prefer  to 
make  them  later,  if  you  wish  them. 
The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  now  what  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  is  i 
Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  that  I  have  in  this  statement  here.    The 
average  price  for  the  year  1902-3  was  $5.31. 
The  Chairman.  Delivered  where  1 
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Mr.  Sherry.  Delivered  at  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Rough  wood? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Rough  wood,  yes,  sir.  The  average  price  for  1903-4 
was  $6.65. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  mostly  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  These  are  spruce  figures,  yes,  sir.  For  the  year  1904-5, 
$6.91;  for  the  year  1906,  $7.41;  for  the  year  1907,  $10.29.  The  1907 
figures  are  partially  for  some  rossed  wood.  We  are  manufacturing 
that  this  spring,  and  we  find  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  in  fact 
rossed — that  is,  we  have  to  ross  it  again. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  your  wood 
for  1907  over  1906  would  not  be  a  fair  indication  or  the  actual  increase 
of  the  value  of  the  wood. 

*Mr.  Sherry.  I  believe  it  would ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  you  purchased  it  as  rossed  wood. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  say  a  small  percentage  of  it  only  was  rossed  wood, 
and  such  a  small  percentage  that  I  think,  as  our  experience  has  turned 
out,  that  it  is  not  any  more  efficient  in  making  pulp  than  unrossed 
wood  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  wood  to  you  now? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  for  this  spring,  but  these 
figures  for  1907  are  prevailing,  I  believe;  that  is,  these  were  the  con- 
tract figures  for  the  last  of  1907,  and  they  are  prevailing  at  the  present 
time,  I  oelieve. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "for  the  last/9  not  for  the  whole  of  the 
year  1907  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for  ground 
wood  now? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  are  paying  locally :  from  farmers,  $7. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mill) 

Mr.  Sherry.  Delivered  at  the  mill  for  rough  spruce,  but  at  nearby 
points  on  the  railroad  we  are  paying  $7  and  $7.25  on  board  cars,  with 
a  small  freight  charge. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  your  average  pay  to  $10? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  was  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  you  thought  you 
were  paying  about  the  same  now! 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  average  was  brought  up  at  that  time  on  account 
of  the  rossed  Canadian  wood  that  came  in,  and  was  taken  into  account 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  December  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  wood  come  from? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  from  your  plant? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  know;  I  never  looked  that  up,  but  it  comes 
in  from  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  there? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  costs  about  $14, 1  think  the  final  figure  on  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Delivered  rossed  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  freight  on  itf 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  does  not  come  within  my  knowledge;  I  have 
not  kept  track  of  that. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  you  paid  for  it  in  Canada 
f.  o.  b.? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  wood  enough  in  your  neighborhood  to 
supply  your  mills  with  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Large  quantities  of  hemlock  for  sulphite  pulp  are 
there.  We  haven't  a  sulphite  mill,  but  for  other  manufacturers  in 
Wisconsin  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  mill  there  is  not  much  spruce,  but  balsam  that  we  can 
use.  From  my  personal  knowledge  there  is  a  large  amount  of  poplar 
growing  up  on  the  cut-over  lands  in  Wisconsin.  I  should  say  the 
increase  or  growth  is  very  large.  I  believe  if  the  mills  take  to  manu- 
facturing ground  wood  in  this  country  they  will  use  a  great  quantity 
of  that  poplar.  They  did  use  it  years  ago.  and  they  cut  it  all  off,  but 
it  is  growing  up  again  on  the  cut-over  lands.  Another  company  that 
I  am  interested  in  has  a  large  quantity  of  cut-over  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  poplar  extensively  for  ground  wood 
pulp? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Thev  did  in  the  past,  I  understand,  before  I  was  in  the 
business,  and  I  think  on  certain  grades  of  paper  tney  can  use  it  now. 
But  it  is  not  as  good  as  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  expensive  to  grind,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  think  it  is  more  expensive;  no,  sir;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  makes  as  good  quality  of  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  hemlock  and  balsam  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Hemlock  is  used  extensively  for  sulphite  pulp,  but  not 
ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  for  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  is  not  very  good.  We  have  ground  a  little  as  an 
experiment,  but  it  is  not  very  good  for  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  balsam? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Balsam  can  be  used  in  small  quantities  for  certain 
grades  of  paper,  such  as  hangers.    It  is  quite  suitable  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  used  as  profitably  for  ground  wood  in 
print  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  can  on  certain  prices  of  print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  low  prices  or  high  prices? 

Mr.  Sherry.  High  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  more  expensive  to  grind  balsam  than  spruce  1 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  if  we  can  sell  the  paper  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  comparison  between  balsam 
and  spruce. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Balsam  is  generally  sold  at  a  considerably  less  price 
than  spruce,  because  it  is  not  as  suitable  for  pulp  grinding,  and  it 
therefore  decreases  the  cost  of  ground  wood  when  we  use  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  you  said  you  could  only  use 
it  for  high-priced  paper. 

Mr.  Sherry.  You  asked  me  if  it  could  be  used  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know,  whether  it  can  be 
used  profitably  in  the  production  of  ground  wood  pulp  for  making 
print  paper. 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  can  not  be  when  spruce  is  used  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  it  make  as  good  ground  wood  pulp  as 
spruce? 
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Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.-  Does  it  require  the  use  of  more  sulphite?  s 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  I  think  it  does.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  strength  as  it  is  of  pitch  in  the  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  there  what  you  have  as 
to  the  cost  of  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Sherry.  With  these  reservations,  as  to  the  possible  inaccura- 
cies of  it:  From  July  1,  1904,  to  December  31,  1904.  We  have  two 
pulp  mills,  and  the  first  figures  would  be  for  what  we  call  the  lower 
mill  and  the  other  for  the  upper  mill.  The  first  figures  would  be  79.2 
cents  and  the  second  82.7  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Per  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes.  January  1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1907,  87.7  cents 
and  84.3  cents.  July  1,  1905,  to  December  31,  1905,  85.6  cents  and 
85.9  cents.  January  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1906,  88.3  cents  and  81.2 
cents.  July  1,  1906,  to  December  31, 1906,  84.8  cents  and  76.1  cents. 
January  1,  1907,  to  June  30,  1907,  92.3  cents  and  88.4  cents;  Jan- 
uary 1,  1907,  to  December  30,  1907,  97.6  cents  and  93  cents.  That 
is  making  no  charge  for  the  power  used  in  grinding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  last? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  Canadian  ground  pulp  did  you  pur- 
chase, and  when? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  purchased  it  in  the  fall  of  1907,  and  I  think  the 
contract  was  for  three  or  four  hundred  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Sherry.  From  the  Spanish  River. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  pay  $30  a  ton  for  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  was  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  was  that  the  contract  price  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  for  part  of  it  we  paid  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  pay  $30  a  ton  for  ground 
pulp? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  been  without  ground 
wood  on  account  of  low  water,  and  we  thought  we  would  have  to  keep 
the  mill  running.  We  bought  it  at  an  exorbitant  price  to  keep  run- 
ning. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  use? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  we  used  what  the  contract  was,  about  300  tons 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  duty  paid  and  delivered,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  sulphite  pulp  cost  you? 

Mr.  Sherry.  At  the  present  time  from  our  principal  source  of 
supply  it  is  $2.05,  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  that  from? 

Mr.  Sherry.  From  the  Fort  Edwards  Fibre  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  you  have  paid  for  sul- 
phite for  a  series  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No*  I  haven't  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  that? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  send  that;  yes,  sir.  Would  you  like  where  it 
came  from,  too,  the  source? 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  please.  Is  the  present  price  of  sulphite  to 
you  much  higher  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  now  about  $2.05  net) 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir.  At  times  we  have  bought  it  at  $1.65  or 
$1.80,  for  hemlock  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  For  hemlock  sulphite.  Is  that  worth  as  much  or 
more  than  spruce  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  About  10  cents  less. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  are  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes :  we  have  bought  a  little  spruce  from  Riordon. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  take  a  little  more  hemlock  sulphite  to 
make  paper  than  spruce  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Possibly  a  little  more.  It  is  more  a  question  of  color, 
as  I  understand  it,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  your  paper  cost? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  have  in  percentages.  That  is  the  only  way  I  have 
prepared  it;  that  is  the  only  source  of  information  I  had  here;  that 
is  all  I  brought. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  percentages  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Using  the  same  basic  year  I 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman..  What  basic  year) 

Mr.  Sherry.  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  on  the  two- tour  system  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  a  week? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  a  comparison  of  your  wages? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  percentages  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  wage  of  each  class  of  help  in  the 
mill  for  the  different  years. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
in  your  mill  since  it  started? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No;  we  have  been  running  since  1903,  and  there 
never  has  been  any  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  losing  your  largest  contract;  who 
was  that  with? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Star  Wall  Paper  Mills  at  Joliet. 

The  Chairman.  Wall  paper;  hanging  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  price  of  hanging  paper  compare 
with  the  price  of  ordinary  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  should  say  it  was  worth  about  10  cents  less  than 
standard  news. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  it,  I  suppose,  before  it  is  printed  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  ordinary  white  wall  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  it  is  white  and  colors.  This  was  colors  that 
we  had  been  making — tinted. 

The  Chairman.  Solid,  I  suppose,  and  the  printing  is  done  after- 
wards? 
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Mr.  Sherry.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  have  in  the  contract  which 
you  lost? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  made  a  price  of  $2.25  net  cash,  delivered  at  Joliet, 
for  white  and  15  cents  additional  for  colors,  making  $2.40  for  colors 
delivered. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made! 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  was  made  either  the  1st  of  this  month  or  the  last 
of  April,  I  forget  which. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  lost  this  contract) 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  was  made  by  the  other  mill  at  that  time;  they  got 
it  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  you  have  been  get- 
ting from  this  same  firm. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  I  misunderstood  you;  I  thought  you  were  asking 
what  we  quoted.  Our  contract  for  the  previous  year  was  $2.47)  for 
colored  hanger  delivered  at  Joliet. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made! 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  was  made  just  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  $2.47}  for  the  colored.    How  much  for  the  plain! 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  plain  was  made  in  the  East,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  that  contract  price  was.  * 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  contract  excepting  for  the  colored  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  quote  them  this  year  for  that 
same  character  of  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  $2.40. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  reduction  of  7J  cents  since  last  year. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  sot  the  contract? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  the  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  price  they  took  the  contract  at? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  say.  Their  manager 
is  here,  and  he  can  testify  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  what  price  was  reported  to  you 
at  which  they  took  the  contract? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  heard  that  they  got  it  at  the  same  price  that 
we  quoted,  but  possibly  there  were  some  other  features  in  the  con- 
tract that  I  did  not  know  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  put  up  the  price  of  your  paper  in  the 
year  1907? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  yes;  we  asked  more  during  1907  than  we  had 
been  asking  before. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Because  we  thought  the  market  was  higher,  and  we 
needed  it;  and  for  various  reasons  we  thought  we  might  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  party  to  any  understanding  to  put  up 
the  price? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No^sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  ever  any  talk  so  far  as  you  know  of  put- 
ting the  price  up  to  3  cents  on  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  never  heard  of  it  excepting  in  the  printed  record 

luTC. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  have  ever  sold 
news-print  paper  for? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  have  not  charge  of  the  selling,  Mr.  Mann,  and  I 
couldn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  a  manufacturing  end  of  itf 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  am  located  in  Milwaukee,  and  I  have  charge 
of  part  of  it,  but  Mr.  Waldo  at  the  mill  has  charge  of  the  selling  and 
quoting  prices,  and  I  could  not  tell  the  details  of  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  mills  that  employed  Mr. 
Hurlbut? 

Mr.  Sherry   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  for  you  ! 

Mr.  SHERRYi  Well,  I  heard  his  testimony  yesterday.  I  think  that 
he  stated  practically  his  duties  for  us,  and,  so  far  as  I  heard,  it  was 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  But  tell  us  what  he  does  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  he  gets  us  rates  when  we  want  them;  he  traces 
shipments.  I  feel  sure  that  he  works  for  any  reduction  in  freight 
rates  for  us  that  he  can  get  legitimately,  and  of  course  I  blow  that  he 
is  working  for  our  interest  m  that  way  before  the  Wisconsin  rate 
commission.  That  has  been  beneficial  to  all  paper-mill  men,  and  I 
think  that  he  was  too  modest  in  his  statement  yesterday  as  to  his 
value  to  the  paper  mills  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  outside  of  the  work  before  the  Wisconsin 
railway  commission  regarding  the  reduction  of  rates,  what  has  he 
done  for  your  mill) 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  as  I  say,  he  gets  us  the  rates.  We  find  out 
from  him  what  our  rates  will  be  on  shipments,  so  that  we  can  quote 
the  different  prices.  He  traces  a  shipment — I  don't  know,  of  course, 
the  details  of  his  work  before  the  railroads;  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
executive  committee;  but  I  feel  sure  that  they  are  handling  it  to 
the  advantage  of  all  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  have  any  trouble  in  tracing  shipments 
by  application  to  the  railroads! 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  do  not  at  present;  we  get  cars  through  very 
fast.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  newspapers  are 
very  anxious  to  get  cars  when  they  need  their  supply.  Sometimes  we 
are  short  on  supply  and  want  the  cars  rushed  rignt  through. 

The  Chairman.  If  an  application  comes  to  you  for  a  quotation, 
do  you  apply  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  for  the  railroad  rate  or  other  informa- 
tion upon  that  application  before  you  answer  itf 

Mr.  Sherry.  If  we  do  not  know  the  railroad  rates  we  ask  him  for 
them,  and  we  ask  him  for  any  other  information.  Of  course  he  does 
not  know  anything  about  prices  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  get  the  rates  quicker  by  applying  to 
the  railway  office? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  at  our  station.  Our  station  agent  does  not 
know  anything  about  rates.  He  has  them  there,  probably,  in  his 
office,  but  they  are  all  in  such  a  jumble  that  he  can  not  tell  anything 
about  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
traffic  manager. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  presume  so. 
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The  Chairman.  And  is  it  not  a  very  simple  thing  for  him  to  obtain 
rates  in  that  way  f 

Mr.  Sherry,  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  it  not  be  an  easier  matter  for  your 
people  to  apply  to  the  railroad  office,  or  agent,  and  have  him  apply 
to  the  general  offices  for  the  rates,  than  to  nave  application  made  to 
you.  and  then  you  apply  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  and  Mr.  Hurlbut  apply  not 
to  tne  general  office  out  to  the  agent,  and  then  have  the  agent  apply 
to  the  general  office? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Our  office  at  the  mill  applies  direct  to  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
and  they  take  it  up  with  me  at  Milwaukee.  Of  course,  that  is  a  part 
of  his  duties,  and  it  is  quite  an  advantage  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  now  many  times  during  the 
last  three  months  you  have  applied  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  for  information 
with  reference  to  railroad  rates? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  very  few  times,  because  we  have  not  had 
many  inquiries  for  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  times  during  that  period  have  you 
applied  to  him  to  trace  cars  for  you? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  presume  very  few,  because 
shipments  have  been  going  through  very  well  lately,  and  we  do  not 
need  to  trace  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  understood  that  when  you  obtain  a  request 
for  a  quotation  that  you  shall  apply  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  for  the  railroad 
rate? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  understanding  at  all;  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  do  not  have  to  take  the  matter  of  railroad 
rates  up  with  him  if  we  do  not  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  ever  informed  you  or  your  company  or 
any  of  your  officials  when  somebody  else  has  applied  to  him  for  rail- 
road rates? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Absolutely  no  one.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  paper  machines  have  you  in  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  One  machine. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  width  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Ninety-eight  to  99  inches  of  finished  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  your  contract  with  the  Joliet  News 
terminate? 

Mr.  Sherry.  At  the  end  of  this  month;  the  end  of  May. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  they  ask  Quotations? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  latter  part  of  April  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  you  declined  to  quote  because  of  the  width 
of  the  paper  they  required?  ^ 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  1  am  mistaken  in  your  question.  I  thought  you 
meant  the  hanging-paper  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  meant  the  contract  with  reference  to  the  Joliet 
News. 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  was  along  last  year  some  time:  I  do  not  know 
what  time  it  was.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  amend  that  answer  that 
I  just  made,  because  that  was  last  year  when  the  print-paper  con- 
tract was  up. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  reason  that  you  refused  to  quote 
them  again? 
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Mr.  Sherry.  Because  at  that  time  we  did  not  need  the  business 
particularly,  and  it  was  not  a  good  fill  for  our  machines. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  been  quoting  any  prices  recently  for 
news  paper! 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  noticed  something  in  the  printed  record  about 
a  quotation  that  we  had  made  for  Springfield,  Ohio,  of  the  paper  that 
was  simply  trying  to  get  quotations — I  don't  know  what  they  wanted 
to  use  tnem  for,  inasmuch  as  they  had  a  contract  for  the  entire  year, 
but  I  suppose  they  wanted  to  get  the  present  manufacturer  to  come 
down  on  prices  on  the  contract.  That  was  one  quotation  that  we 
have  made  lately. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  any  quotations  for  paper  which 
was  in  immediate  need,  and  which  you  had  every  reason  to  believe 
were  bona  fide? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  recall  any  recently.  I  think  the  newspapers 
are  holding  off  on  quotations. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  in  the  last  four  months 
under  current  orders  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Occasionally  a  current  order  would  come  in;  we  are 
what  might  be  called  a  current-order  mill,  but  we  have  absolutely  had 
no  inquiries  and  no  chance  to  ship  but  a  few  cars.  We  have  been 
carrying  what  paper  we  made  in  stock,  and  have  shipped  a  little  on 
account  of  special  price,  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
market  so  far  as  the  condition  of  prices  in  the  last  four  months 
is  concerned,  whether  it  has  been  downward  or  upward! 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  it  has  been  downward. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  any  special  instances  of  quotations 
of  prices  in  that  period? 

Sir.  Sherry.  Not  excepting  this  hanger  contract  that  I  had 
something  to  do  with.  The  others  are  handled  by  Mr.  Waldo  mostly, 
and  this  hanger  contract  was  really  the  only  one  that  I  tried  to 
take  up  at  all  personally,  and  that  we  lost,  so  I  guess  I  had  better 
have  kept  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the 
Wisconsin  mills  as  to  the  method  of  disposing  of  their  paper,  either 
directly  to  the  news  publishers,  or  through  agencies,  in  the  past 
year  or  so  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  particularly,  no.  I  do  not  keep  in  the  mill 
very  much  myself.  I  have  other  duties  in  connection  with  other 
interests,  and  I  have  only  very  general  information  as  to  the  way 
they  sell  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  does  your  mill  dispose  of  paper,  through 
jobbers,  or  to  the  newspaper  companies  direct? 

Mr.  Sherry.  In  some  little  contracts  with  newspapers  direct.  We 
sell  through  jobbers  and  through  commission  men.  We  have  no 
salesmen  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  misapprehension  about  that 
That  is  not  a  corporation  as  I  understand  it.    They  are  doing  business 
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for  us  at  the  present  time,  yes,  but  I  think  it  is  purely  voluntary, 
and  we  can  withdraw  any  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  business  are  they  doing? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Doyou  mean  the  Hurlbut  freight  bureau? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  yes;  is  there  anything  more  than  was  testified 
to  yesterday  by  Mr.  Hurlbut? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  know  of  a  thing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
pulp-wood  supply  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Sherry.  La  a  general  way,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  wood 
supply  is  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  paper  mills  in  the 
Northwest? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  spruce 
in  Wisconsin  yet.  As  I  intimated,  they  have  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  lumbermen  at  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  lumber  last  year. 
The  lumbermen  are  putting  in  spruce  with  the  white  pine  and  sell- 
ing it  as  white  pine.  I  think  there  is  considerable  spruce,  and  I 
think  it  is  growing  right  along  if  they  will* keep  the  fires  out  of  it, 
and  I  know  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock  suitable  for 
sulphite  pulp  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  your  company  own  any  land  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  am  interested  in  a  company  that  has  got  quite 
an  acreage  of  land  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  the  policy  of  any  companies  in  which  you 
are  interested,  or  of  any  companies  manufacturing  wood  pulp  there, 
to  strip  the  land,  or  is  it  their  policy  to  conserve  it  in  any  manner? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  conservation  policy, 
largely  for  the  reason  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  leave  timber  where 
the  adjoining  property  owner  may  leave  his  tops  in  the  woods,  and  a 
fire  may  come  along  and  sweep  away  the  whole  tract.  It  does  not 
pav  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  policy  of  the  Wis- 
consin forestry  commission  as  to  State  forest  reserves? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  know  that  they  have  been  gathering  together  some 
land  on  the  head  streams  of  Wisconsin  for  water  storage  and  for 
forestry,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  if  they  can  carry  it  a 
little  further. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  purpose  are  the  farmers  cutting  down 
the  timber  to  supply  you  with  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Sherry.  At  the  present  time  they  are  doing  it  because  it  is 
the  only  way  they  can  get  any  money.  They  can  not  sell  any  other 
forest  products,  and  they  had  to  do  it  this  winter  to  get  money  to 
live  on. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  they  contemplate  using  the  land  afterwards 
for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  that  is  the  purpose  of  any  farmer  who  would 
cut  timber. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  if  that  was  the  situation  with 
the  farmer,  that  there  would  be  a  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  pulp 
wood. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  there  is  so  much  competition  for  pulp  wood  that 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  get  better  prices  for  that  than  any  other 
timber  product  this  winter. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  are  not  running  full,  what  are  yen  going  to 
Duy  pulp  wood  for) 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  some  orders,  and  we  have  to  grind 
pulp  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  mills  were  in 
part  closed  down? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  paper  machine  is  in  part,  but  we  run  pulp  just 
as  full  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  the  future  of  the  pulp-wood  industry,  and 
the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  some  persons  to  establish  new  indus- 
tries because  of  uncertainty  of  the  industry,  will  you  kindly  elaborate 
on  that,  and  tell  us  what  you  know  of  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Why,  the  company  that  I  am  interested  in  has  two 
or  three  undeveloped  water  powers  in  Wisconsin,  and  we  have  been, 
so  far  as  one  of  tnem  is  concerned,  trying  to  get  somebody  to  lease 
some  power  of  us  to  grind  wood  pulp,  and  I  know  I  have  heard  one 
prospective  user  of  it  say  that  he  would  not  do  anything  at  all  until 
after  this  agitation  as  to  the  Canadian  ground  wood  coming  in 
free  was  over,  and  if  we  are  goingto  use  a  lower  grade  timber  that 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  in  Wisconsin,  that  ne  would  not  do 
anything  about  it  until  we  tried  to  see  if  we  can  not  get  it  cheaper 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  the  effect 
would  be  upon  the  industry  in  this  country  if  the  duty  was  taken 
off  of  wood  pulp,  or  upon  the  present  established  mills  of  this  country, 
or  upon  the  future  development  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  it  would  be  very  disastrous  to  anybody 
making  ground  wood  pulp  in  this  country  to  let  the  Canadian 
ground  wood  come  in  free. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Ground  wood  pulp  free) 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Because  they  would  not  put  in  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
mills  here  if  their  customers  could  buy  cheaper  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  you  can  obtain  the  raw  material  free  of  duty, 
why  would  the  American  pulp  manufacturers  be  at  any  disadvantage 
in  competition  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  he  would  have  to  pay  more  for  water  power 
in  the  first  place,  and  he  would  have  more  money  tied  up  to  grind  the 
same  amount  of  pulp  than  he  would  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  whether,  under  normal  conditions — 
that  is,  with  the  supply  of  water  at  normal — the  wood-pulp  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  can  supply  the  paper  output  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
eastern  territory  at  all.  I  have  a  notion  that  in  our  field  the  paper 
mills  that  have  ground-wood  establishments — I  think  that  the  supply 
of  ground  wood  m  our  country  would  be  sufficient  for  the  paper  mill* 
in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Without  seeking  any  supply  from  outside  sources 
or  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Possibly  they  might  have  to  develop  a  few  more 
water  powers  in  our  territory  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  of 
the  paper  mills  in  that  territory,  but  there  are  plenty  of  water  powers 
undeveloped  there. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  new  paper  mills  have  been  established 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  during  the  past  ten  years? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  # 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  of  any  having  been  established! 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  yes.  Ours  burned  down  several  years  ago,  and 
we  rebuilt  it  in  1903  and  consolidated  with  a  mill  within  that  period. 
The  Watab  mill  in  Minnesota  has  been  established  in  that  period. 
Also  the  Rhinelander  mill — and  there  are  more,  but  I  can  not  recall 
them  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  any  wood- 
pulp  mills  erected  in  tne  past  ten  years  in  the  northwestern  States? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  the  mill  at  Merrill,  and  of  course  the  paper  mills 
that  I  have  mentioned  have  ground-wood  mills  attached. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  many  separate  pulp-wood  mills  in  Wis- 
cousin  separate  from  the  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  there  are  several.  There  is  one  at  Littleshoot 
and  one  at  Merrill  and  one,  the  Eldred,  I  think,  at  Stiles.  There  is 
another  little  one  up  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  those  mills  being  run  independently  of  any 
paper  mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  at  any  time  refrained,  through  an  agree- 
ment or  understanding  with  any  other  paper  mills,  from  bidding  on 
contracts,  or  have  you  curtailed  output  so  as  to  reduce  prices? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No^sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant,  or,  rather,  what 
was  the  cost  of  it) 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  cost,  Mr.  Mann,  for  this 
reason:  That  our  mill  was — the  present  company  purchased  our  mill 
at  a  receiver's  sale.  The  paper  mill  was  afterwards  burned,  and 
with  the  insurance  money  collected  a  new  organization  rebuilt  it,  so 
that  the  figures  are  so  mixed  up  as  to  salvage  and  the  parts  used 
that  I  could  not  state  the  amount  of  money  actually  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  company  a  stock  company} 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  stock  and  surplus  about  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  bonds? 

Mr.  Sherry.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Total  capitalization,  including  bonds,  $350,000. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  would  not  put  in  the  bonds  as  part  of 
the  capitalization.  If  you  include  bonds,  you  will  have  to  include 
bills  payable. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand ;  I  will  get  to  that  later.  Is  there  any 
other  capital  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  owe  outside  of  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  would  rather  not  state  that,  because  I  think  that 
would  hurt  our  credit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  our  plant  is  worth  probably  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, including  the  two  waterj>owers  and  two  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucn  water  power  have  you? 
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Mr.  Sherry.  Why,  we  have  under  development 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  developed? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  have  3.300  horsepower.  About  half  of  the  year 
we  have  a  large  amount  or  water  running  to  waste,  and  part  of  the 
year  we  can  not  run  our  development  full.  I  think  that  will  be  better 
with  improved  storage  facilities  on  the  head  streams. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  daily  paper  capacity  of  your  mill! 

Mr.  Sherry.  From  22  to  25  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
your  plant  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  reference  to  any  proposed 
consolidation  or  sale? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  record,  on  page  424,  is  a  report  from  some 

1>aper  stating  that  there  was  an  arrival  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  April  20 
ast,  of  N.  M.  Jones,  Bangor,  Me.;  Charles  S.  Barton,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  A.  B.  Wardle,  of  New  York,  and  the  later  arrival  of  Henry 
B.  Dean,  of  the  firm  of  Dean  &  Shipley,  of  New  York  and  Providence, 
together  with  a  reference  in  the  same  article  to  Mr.  Hanrahan.  Did 
you  see  those  gentlemen  during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  I  think  I  saw  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  visit  your  mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  during  the  present  year;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  visit  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  Mr.  Jones  was  there.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  the  rest  of  those  men  were  there.  There  were  some  other  men 
there  with  Mr.  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  visit  vour  office  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  were  all  in  the  office;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  them  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  met  these  gentlemen  in  Appleton  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  time,  about  the  20th  of  April  i 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  at  that  meeting  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Between  the  gentlemen  and  myself? 

The  Chairman.  With  you  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Sherry.  There  was  nobody  else  excepting  those  gentlemen 
and  myself  present  at  our  meeting.  We  talked  over  the  value  of  our 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  propose  to  you  that  they  might  be  able 
to  consolidate  the  various  plants? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Why,  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Hanrahan  had  that  in  view. 
These  other  gentlemen  that  you  mentioned  I  don't  think  knew  any- 
thing about  the  details  of  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  there  for? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  were  there  to  give  their  notion  as  to  the  value 
of  our  plant;  that  is  what  they  were  up  there  for. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  proposition  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Hanrahan 
or  Mr.  Dean  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  to  what  end? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  purchase  of  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  An  out  and  out  purchase  of  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  that  is  the  only  proposition  we  have  ever  made 
to  them.    They  did  not  accept  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  what  proposition  did  thoy  make  to 
you? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  came  back  with  a  complicated  proposition  that 
I  can  not  give  the  details  of,  because  I  did  not  accept  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  written  proposition) 

Mr.  Sherry.  In  the  form  of  a  letter,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  produce  it! 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  haven't  it  nere,  but  I  have  it  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  it  to  us? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  that  gives  the  value  of  our  plant  in  their  eyes. 
I  would  have  to  take  advice  on  that  with  my  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors. So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  can  not  see  any  particular  objection 
to  it,  but  I  would  not  feel  like  permitting  the  company  to  produce 
that,  because  it  is  not  my  information  wholly. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  you  send  us  that,  striking  out  the  clause 
that  was  inserted  with  reference  to  the  valuation? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  will,  subject  to  the  permission  of  our  directors  to 
do  that 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  the  permission 
of  your  directors;  we  direct  you  to  present  it. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Without  the  figures  as  to  the  values? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  leave  in  blank  the  figures  as  to  the  valu- 
ation which  they  put  on  either  plant,  and  if  we  should  desire  that 
afterwards  we  will  ask  another  question. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  making  that  proposition;  was  it  a  con* 
solidation  of  the  wood-pulp  business,  as  you  gathered  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  was  my  impression,  the  proposed  purchase  of 
certain  of  the  mills  in  Wisconsin,  and  possibly  in  Minnesota.  I  do 
not  know  what  mills  they  were  going  to  try  and  pick  out. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  to  be  an  out-and-out  purchase? 

Mr.  Sherry.  With  our  proposition,  or  the  one  they  made  us  I 

The  Chairman.  The  one  which  they  made  to  you. 

Mr.  Sherry.  As  I  recall  it,  it  was  an  out-and-out  purchase;  yes. 
I  do  not  mean  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  understand;  in  the  ordinary  promoting 
style,  I  suppose.     Did  they  audit  your  books? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  did  for  certain  years;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anyone  else  representing  your  association,  or 
representing  in  any  way  any  of  the  other  mills,  or  any  other  asso- 
ciation, audit  your  books? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No^sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  audit  of  your  books  excepting 
this  audit? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No  ;  I  never  had  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  did  you  permit  any  other  audit? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  never  have  had  our  books  audited  by  anybody 
excepting  that  particular  audit. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  furnish  paper  to  Mr.  Easton,  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  ever  applied  to  you  for  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  think  he  ever  has. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  negotiations  with  him  at  all  f 

Mr.  Sherry.  No- 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  any  dealings  with  the  Chicago 
Journal? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  mill.  I 
do  not  think  our  output  would  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  his  require- 
ments, although  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  member  of  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  participated  in  the  division  of  the  Scripps- 
McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  attended  the  Chicago  meeting  at  which  that 
contract  was  divided  up? 

Mr.  Sherry.  There  were,  I  should  say,  fully  a  dozen  meetings 
during:  the  process  of  the  division.  I  think  I  probably  attended  a 
majoHtvofthem.  * 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  else  at  all  discussed  at  those 
meetings  excepting  the  division  of  the  Scripps-McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  not.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  discussed  the 
market  conditions  with  men  individually  around  the  room,  but  I  am 
very  sure  that  there  was  nothing  else  done  at  the  meeting.  That  was 
what  it  was  for.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  I  talk  prices  whenever 
I  have  a  chance. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  urge  them  to  put  up  prices? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  urge  them  to  maintain  the  prices? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir;  because  I  am  not  a  large  factor  in  the  matter 
at  all.  I  am  seeking  information  wherever  I  can  get  it.  We  are  up 
in  the  woods,  and  we  want  to  find  out  what  the  market  conditions  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  just  the  same  up  there  as  it  is  in 
Missouri.     [Laughter.] 

Has  your  ground-wood  mill  run  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Sherry.  When  we  have  had  water;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  stopped  at  any  time  during  this  winter? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  there  were  periods  this  past  winter  when  we 
could  not  run  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  think  that  our  upper  mill  had  no  water  in 
February  and  March,  and  previous  to  that  we  run  very  few  grinders. 

The  Chairman.'  Did  you  shut  down  at  any  time  during  December 
last? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  we  were  able  to  run  some  of  our  grinders  at 
one  of  the  other  mills  all  the  time  excepting  a  few  days  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

Tne  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  purchase 
of  land  referred  to  yesterday,  the  option  that  was  taken  on  the  Span- 
ish River? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  purchase 
last  summer  of  pulp  wood  in  Quebec? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No;  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  we  got  a 
little  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  arranged  that  purchase! 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  deal  with? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Why;  we  dealt  with  Mr.  Ballou. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  apply  to  you  about  it,  or  did  you  apply 
to  him? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  applied  to  him  to  get  some  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  that  ne  was  going:  to  buy  some? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  know  whether  I  knew  that  he  was  going  to 
get  that  particular  wood  before  we  applied  to  him  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  apply  to  Mr.  Ballou  for 
Quebec  pulp  wood;  he  was  not  in  the  business,  was  he? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  he  looks  after  the  purchase  of  pulp  wood  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  He  never  purchased  any  pulp  wood  in  Quebec 
before? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  there  was  a  shortage. 

The  Chairman,   iou  purchase  mostly  at  home,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  last  winter  we  were  able  to  get  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  pulp  wood  at  our  door.  Heretofore  we  have  had  to 
go  a  greater  distance  from  home  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Ballou  inform  you  that  he  was  going  to 
purchase  pulp  wood  in  Quebec? 

Mr.  Sherry.  He  had  our  contract  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  contract  did  he  have  with  you  for  pulp  wood 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  cords.  We  con- 
tracted for  what  we  felt  we  would  not  get  on  the  river  and  by  team 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  is  Mr.  Ballou  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Mr.  Ballou  is  connected  with  the  Menasha  Paper 
Company's  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  to  Mr.  Ballou  to  buy  pulp  wood  for  your 
mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  he  buys  wood  for  us  that  we  do  not  get  locally. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  an  interest  in  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  interest  in  his  mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  buy  for  other  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  for  a  few  other  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin,  some 
few. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  kind  of  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Contract. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  contract  with  him  for  the  purchase 
by  him  of  pulp  wood  for  you? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  company  that  he  is  man- 
ager of,  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pulp-wood  company? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  individual  contracts  or  does  he  repre- 
sent some  kind  of  an  association  of  mills? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  is  a  corporation 
to  buy  wood  for,  I  should  say,  six  or  eight  mills  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  organized  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  it  was  organized  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  contracts  with  that 
company! 
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Mr.  Sherry.  Since  its  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  your  company  has  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  do  you  have  stock  in? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Consolidated,  the  Wisconsin  River,  the  Merrill 
Paper  Company,  the  Quinnesec  Mill — there  must  be  some  others, 
but  I  can  not  recall  them  just  now.  There  are  a  couple  of  pulp 
mills,  the  Anson  Eldred  Company  and  one  other  that  I  can  not 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  written  contract.     Does  that  contract 

Srovide  for  the  payment  of  a  commission,  or  fix  the  price  of  wood 
elivered  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  provided  for  a  commission  for  producing  it,  as  I 
recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  company  report  to  you  the  quantity 
purchased  for  all  of  the  other  mills? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  recall  any  formal  reports.  We  tiy  to  keep 
advised  as  to  what  they  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  now  much  wood  they  purchased  in 
Quebec  last  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  the  contract  was  for  50,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  that  was  divided  up  among 
the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think,  first,  that  all  the  mills  wanted  to  get  all 
they  could  of  it,  and  in  the  last  few  months  they  did  not  want  to 
take  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  reported  to  your  mill  how  much  the  other 
mills  got?  You  knew  from  the  reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company  how  much  your  mill  was  expected  to  take  and  how  much 
the  others  did  take? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  not  recall;  that  may  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  statements  to  you? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  I  think  they  made  statements  of  shipments 
to  us  and  to  other  mills  month  by  month.    * 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  organized  while  the  General  Paper 
Company  was  in  existence? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  it  was  organized  before  the  General  Paper 
Company  went  out  of  existence;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  while  the  General  Paper  Company  was 
in  existence? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  so;  that  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  produce  a  copy  of  your  contract?  . 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  send  you  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  General  Paper  Company  was  dis- 
solved by  the  decree  of  the  court? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  never  were  dissolved,  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
were  prohibited  from  doing  any  acts  that  were  considered  illegal. 
They  never  were  dissolved.    The  corporation  is  still  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  for  the  correction. 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  is  a  form  of  speech  that  has  been  used  all 
along — "the  General  Paper  Company  dissolved;11  but  it  has  simply 
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not  done  any  new  business;  not  done  any  business  except  simply 
close  up  their  old  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Right  after  the  entry  of  the  decree  there  was  some 
decline  in  the  price  of  paper,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  hearing  any  talk  on  the  part 
of  paper  manufacturers  that  they  would  put  up  the  price  of  paper, 
notwithstanding  the  entry  of  that  decree? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  remember  anything  on  that  except  the  state- 
ment that  was  in  the  printed  record  here;  that  is,  that  the  state- 
ment had  been  made.     That  is  all  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Whiting? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  is  the  one  I  refer  to  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  never  hear  that  in  your  talks  with  other 
paper  manufacturers  and  dealers? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  until  after  that  record  was  printed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  mills  furnish  the  Milwaukee 
daily  papers  with  their  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  the  Sentinel  is  furnished  by  the  Wisconsin 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  The  Daily  News  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Port  Edwards,  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, I  believe.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  still  furnish  them;  I 
think  not.  I  think  the  Germania  is  filled  by  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Company.  The  Evening  Wisconsin,  I  think,  is  furnished  oy  the 
KimDerly-Clark  Company,  but  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  will 
follow  me  who  are  more  familiar  with  those  contracts  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  vou  know  who  furnishes  the  Journal  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  the  Menasha  Paper  Company  is  furnishing  it. 
or  will  very  shortly.  * 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  the  Free  Press  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  prices  that  they 
are  paying  for  their  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  receive  now  on  any 
contract  for  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  not  say,  Mr.  Mann.  I  do  not  keep  those  con- 
tracts in  mind.  I  am  not  directly  connected  with  the  selling,  and  I 
do  not  cany  them  in  mind.  Mr.  Waldo  at  the  mill  has  those  things 
under  his  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  a  memorandum  showing  the 
highest  price  of  any  contract  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  without  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we  had  better  have  the  name  of  the 
purchaser. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Now,  Mr.  Mann,  we  are  only  a  small  mill,  and  I  have 
talked  this  matter  over  with  my  attorney  before  we  came  here,  and 
he  said  he  would  object  very  strenuously  to  giving  the  names  of  our 
contracts  and  prices,  and  the  bi"  fellows  would  attack  us  and  would 
take  big  contracts  for  what  we  have  got. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  furnished  you  with  enough  information 
about  these  other  contracts  to  warrant  you  in  stating  yours.  Do 
you  decline  to  furnish  the  information? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  would  put  me  in  a 
bad  position  before  you.  That  was  my  talk  with  my  attorney  before 
I  left  home. 

The  Chairman.  Your  attorney  is  not  familiar  with  the  facts  or 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  Sherry.  He  is  familiar  with  our  mill,  and  we  have  been  losing 
contracts  right  along  by  reason  of  competition. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  or  your  attorney  will  read  the  record  dili- 
gently you  will  find  plenty  of  opportunity  for  selling  all  the  paper 
you  have. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  know  of  any  reasonably 

{>riced  contracts  that  have  been  let  lately.  I  think  they  are  all  too 
ow.  I  would  not  want  to  take  any  that  have  been  taken  lately. 
We  can  not  make  any  profit  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  want  the  contracts,  the  memorandum, 
and  also  the  last  contract. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  tell  you  the  last  contract  now.  » 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Scripps-McRae. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  figure? 

Mr.  Sherry.  $2.10  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Star-Chronicle,  or  the  Chronicle,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  send  us  the  highest.  We  will  use  our 
own  judgment  about  publishing.  We  have  no  desire  to  injure  the 
mills  and  no  desire  to  get  information  except  as  it  may  be  useful  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  feel  it  would  injure  us,  Mr.  Mann.  That  is  why  I 
made  the  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  it  might  injure  any  one  mill  to  give  up 
information,  but  on  the  whole  I  mink  the  information  ought  to  be 
beneficial  for  everybody  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  see  why  the  highest  price  on  contracts  might 
be  beneficial,  but  I  can  not  see  how  the  name  of  the  customer  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  want  to  verify  it.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Sherry, 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  M.  STETTART,  CHIEF  STATISTICIAN 
OF  MANUFACTURES,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

vThe  Chairman.  Mr.  Steuart,  you  present  some  tabulations  here 
of  schedules  returned  by  the  newspaper  publishers  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  which  the  committee  sent  out  some  time  ago.  Do  you  know 
whether  these  include  additional  schedules  over  those  that  you 
referred  to  the  other  day  in  your  statement  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  include  some  additional  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  to  what  date  they  come  down? 
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Mr.  Stetjart.  To  Wednesday  night.   . 

The  Chairman.  Last? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Last  Wednesday  night;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  schedules  received  up  to  and  including  last 
Wednesday  night? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  as  near  as  we  could  get  it.  Possibly  some 
had  come  in  before  that,  but  we  did  not  get  them  down  at  our  office; 
but  as  nearly  as  we  could  we  closed  them  up  to  Wednesday  night. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  there  were  a  few  schedules  attached 
to  some  letters  that  I  left  with  you  the  other  day.  I  had  the  letters 
inserted  in  the  record,  but  I  detached  the  schedules. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  my  impression  that  they  were  all  defective 
schedules.  Were  they  not?  If  they  were  not,  they  were  included 
in  the  tabulation. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  start  to  pub- 
lish individual  schedules  unless  there  was  some  special  point  in  it. 
[Returns  schedules  to  witness.] 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  would  like  to  take  these  down  to  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  some  others  [submitting  same].  The 
editor  was  so  careful  in  the  case  of  this  one  particular  schedule  that 
he  sent  it  to  me  by  hand.  I  have  had  that  in  my  pocket.  [Submits 
same  to  witness.] 

Did  you  make  any  change  from  the  schedule  you  had  prepared  the 
other  day  as  to  magazine  publications? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  took  out  all  the  publications  that  we  could  identify 
as  magazine  publications.  There  are  some  in  the  record  still  that 
show  a  hieh  price  for  paper,  but  we  could  not  identify  them  as  maga- 
zines, and  as  the  schedule  called  for  paper  reported  both  in  rolls  and 
sheets,  I  thought  the  facts  would  appear  for  each  newspaper,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  confusing. 

The  Chairman.  This  apparently  shows  that  the  number  of  sched- 
ules mailed  out  by  us  to  newspaper  publishers  were  6,932,  of  which 
you  have  complete  returns  tabulated  from  919.  Does  that  represent 
all  the  schedules  that  were  returned? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  represents  all  the  schedules  in  this  tabulation. 
We  still  have  some  returns  at  the  office.  That  represents  all  up  to 
this  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  coming  in  very  rapidly  now? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No.  sir.  Do  you  desire  to  have  those  included  in 
the  supplemental  tabulation? 

The  Chairman.  We  probably  will;  but  what  I  want  now  is  to  get 
this  in  the  record.  These  schedules,  so  far  as  you  can  make  them,  are 
correct  tabulations  of  the  returns  made  by  the  newspaper  publishers? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  having  the  proof  again  compared 
with  the  original  schedules,  so  as  to  guard  against  possible  errors. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  this  published  as  soon  as  possible.  Can  it 
be  returned  to  the  printer  now  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  can  be  returned  to  the  printer  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  inserted  at  this  place  in  the  record  of 
to-day's  hearing? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  stenographer  make  a  minute  of  that,  and 
will  you  see  that  the  printer  does  it? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  How  many  more  schedules  have  you 
received  from  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  have  not  counted  them.  I  think  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  or  75. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  tabulate  those,  too. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  can  give  them  to  you  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  to  have  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.    We  ought  to  have  them  now. 

Mr.  Steuart.  They  are  defective,  Mr.  Mann,  in  veiy  many  particu- 
lars. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  will  try  to  get  them  then.       ' 

(Following  are  the  completed  schedules  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
colloquy:) 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  here  letters  which  Mr.  Steuart  has  pro- 
duced from  various  newspaper  publishers,  which  may  be  published 
in  the  record: 

Denver,  Colo.,  May  19, 1908m 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  inclosing  herewith  blank  filled  out  as  requested.  The  Western 
World  has  been  in  existence  only  seven  years,  but  during  that  time  the  price  of  the 
paper  used  in  our  work  has  increased  nearly  40  per  cent,  the  raise  in  price  being  gradual 
and  extending  over  this  period  of  about  seven  years.  I  am  surely  of  the  belief  tnat  the 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  should  be  removed  altogether,  as  it  is  working  a  hardship  on  pub- 
lishers in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  paper  is  sold  at  a  much  higher  figure  than  at 
easternpoints  or  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Very  trulv  yours,  W.  A.  Koch, 

Editor  and  Publisher  The  Western  World. 


Western  Virginia  Methodist  Advocate, 

Sutton,  W.  Va.,  May  14, 1908. 

Gents:  We  will  not  fill  out  blank,  but  will  say,  and  make  oath  if  necessary,  that 
within  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  bought  paper  as  low  as  $1.60  per  hundred  and  that 
for  the  same  quality  we  are  now  paying  $3.25. 

Very  truly,  Jno.  A.  Grose. 


The  Braxton  Democrat, 

Sutton,  W.  Va.,  May  14, 1908. 

Gents:  What  is  stated  as  true  with  reference  to  cost  of  paper  by  Methodist  Advo- 
cate is  also  true  as  to  the  Democrat. 

Very  truly,  Jno.  A.  Grose. 


Rumford  Falls  Local  No.  9.  I.  B.  or  P.  M., 

Rumford  Falls,  Me.,  May  $0,  1908. 
Mr.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  this  organization  to  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  pulp  and  paper  investigation.    Trusting 
you  will  use  your  influence  to  save  the  duty  on  paper,  1  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

[seal.]  Edward  J.  Sheehan,  Secretary. 

Box  25,  Mexico,  Me. 

P.  S. — Have  received  reports  of  investigation  up  to  No.  12,  for  which  I  thank  you  in 
behalf  of  Local  No.  9,  I.  JB.  of  P.  M.,  but  have  not  received  any  from  No.  12  up. 
Trusting  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  send  me  the  rest  of  the  reports;  am  very  much 
interested,  especially  so  from  No.  12  up;  13,  14,  15  not  received,  16  just  received. 


Rumford  Falls  Local  No.  9,  I.  B.  of  P.  M., 

Rumford  Falls,  Me.,  May  20, 1908. 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prevailing  sentiment  from  certain  quarters  to  have 
the  tariff  duty  on  pulp  and  paper  removed;  and 

Whereas  the  reasons  advanced  for  such  removal  of  tariff  from  said  product,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  country  through  the  removal  of  same  would  not  secure 
the  desired  results,  viz,  cheaper  print  paper;  and 

Whereas  if  such  tariff  duty  were  removed  from  said  pulp  and  paper  it  would  cause 
irreparable  loss  to  the  wage-earners,  as  numerous  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
country  have  no  other  industry  whatsoever,  and  thereby  a  large  number  of  wage- 
earners  would  be  deprived  of  en ruing  a  livelihood  in  such  towns  and  villages  where 
they  had  made  their  homes:  Therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  9.  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Paper  Makers,  Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers^  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  request  the  law-making  bodies — viz,  Congress  and  the 
United  States  Senate— to  use  their  voice  and  vote  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  wage- 
earners  in  said  pulp  and  paper  making  industry;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, President  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  Hon.  Joseph  Cannon,  Speaker  of  Congress,  and  the  Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Congress  which  now  has  such  mat- 
ters in  charge,  and  to  the  various  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  the  different  States,  and 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with  the  answers  received  from  the  various  gentlemen 
addressed,  be  placed  on  the  files  of  this  local  organization  for  future  reference. 

[bbal.1  Edward  Sheehan,  Secretary. 

P.  O.  Dox  25,  Mexico,  Me. 


The  Lee  Newspaper  Syndicate, 

Davenport,  Iowa,  May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Per  your  recent  request,  which  I  find  on  my  return  from  out  of  the 
city,  addressed  to  The  Times,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  one  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  papers,  I 
inclose  herewith  the  information  desired  and  beg  to  offer  the  following  explanation: 

Contract  referred  to  on  this  blank,  made  in  June,  1906,'  for  two  years,  dating  from 
August  1, 1906,  to  August  1, 1908,  at  2  cents,  less  3  per  cent  thirty  days  cash  discount, 
delivered,  with  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  made  by  me  for 
the  three  Iowa  papers  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  at  that  time— The  Davenport  Times, 
Ottumwa  Courier,  and  Muscatine  Journal. 

The  above  price  is  the  same  to  all  three  of  these  papers,  being  2  cents  per  pound. 
less  3  per  cent  cash  discount,  delivered  f .  o.  b.  cars  in  each  city.  The  paper  is  shipped 
from  Merrill,  Wis.,  and  the  freight  rate  varies,  being,  I  think,  at  that  time  12}  cents  to 
Davenport,  15  cents  to  Muscatine,  and  17}  cents  to  Ottumwa. 

This  contract,  as  I  remember  it,  was  made  shortly  after  the  General  Paper  Company 
was  dissolved  and  when  the  mills  were  scrambling  for  business.  I  endeavored  to  make 
a  five-year  contract,  but  found  this  was  impossible,  and  before  I  finally  closed  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  a  two-year  contract. 

In  February,  1907,  we  purchased  two  new  papers  and  added  them  to  the  Lee  Syndi- 
cate—the Hannibal  (Mo!)  Courier-Post  and  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune.  At  La 
Crosse  there  was  a  contract  in  force  for  six  cars  of  paper  at  $2.35  delivered  when  we 
bought  the  paper.  At  Hannibal  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1907  I  bought  on 
the  market  at  a  rate  of  something  like  $2.45  delivered,  expecting  to  be  able  to  make 
a  contract  in  the  summer  or  fall,  when  paper  would  be  expected  to  go  lower.  After  a 
good  deal  of  investigation  in  Chicago  with  various  paper  people,  I  finally  closed 
a  contract  in  September,  1907,  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  paper  for  Hannibal  and  La 
Crosse  to  run  to  August  1,  1908  (so  all  of  our  contracts  could  be  renewed  at  the  same 
time),  at  $2.55  net,  delivered  at  both  Hannibal  and  La  Crosse.  This  contract  was 
made  through  the  Chicago  brokerage  firm  of  Bermingham  &  Seaman,  for  Booth  paper 
from  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  a  much  better  sheet  of  paper  than  I  was  getting  for  our 
three  Iowa  papers  and  at  a  rate  several  cents  lower  than  I  could  get  quotations  from 
Wisconsin  mills.  I  found  everywhere  I  went  in  Chicago  among  the  jobbers  the  price 
quoted  me  was  exactly  the  same,  being,  as  I  remember  it,  $2.45  f.  o.  b.  mill,  net, 
cash.  About  thirty  days  before  I  closea  this  contract  with  Bermingham  &  Seaman  I 
had  a  lower  rate  from  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company,  but  I  was  gambling  on  the 
market  and  believed  that  paper  would  go  lower  instead  of  higher.  I  therefore  failed 
to  close  at  the  lower  rate,  and  when  a  few  weeks  later  I  went  into  Chicago  to  close  the 
contract  and  requested  the  rate  I  had  been  made,  which,  I  think,  was  something  like 
$2.35  at  the  mill,  I  was  told  I  could  not  have  this  price,  but  that  the  rate  was  then 
$2.45.  In  my  judgment,  there  was  an  absolute  combination  or  agreement  among  the 
Wisconsin  mills,  so  it  was  impossible  to  get  one  to  bid  against  another,  and  I  therefore 
closed  for  the  Booth  paper. 

As  I  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  your  daily  reports  and  see  what  other  pub- 
lishers have  been  paying  for  paper  this  year,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  particularly  fortu- 
nate. 

I  could  come  to  Washington,  if  necessary,  to  testify,  but  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any 
testimony  which  would  add  to  the  case  of  the  publishers,  who  have  been  so  abry 
represented  by  Mr.  Noma. 

Yours,  truly,  £.  P.  Abler,  President. 
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The  Southern  Buck, 
New  Orleans,  May  15,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  question  of  the  price  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  does  not 
affect  me  personally,  and  that  because  I  do  not  use  it,  my  magazine  being  printed  on 
the  best  enamel  book  paper  procurable.  However,  as  a  publisher  my  sympathy  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  "  ring  that  has  run  up  the  price  of  news  paper  to  such  a  price 
as  to  absorb  nearly  all  profits  in  publishing  a  paper.  Unless  some  relief  is  given  the 
publishers  there  will  be  something  doing  in  the  near  future.  Either  the  price  of  the 
paper  must  be  increased  or  the  rates  of  advertising  advanced.  Those  statesmen  who 
may  espouse  the  cause  of  the  publishers  will  earn  the  undeviating  gratitude  of  the 
entire  press  of  the  country.  You  have  propounded  several  questions  to  me;  may  I  not 
in  turn  ask  you  one?  And  it  is,  Do  you  not  think  that  there  must  be  something  very 
rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark  when,  without  any  apparent  or  accountable  reason,  the 
price  of  common  news  paper  has  in  a  few  years  gone  up  nearly  50  per  cent? 
Yours,  very  faithfully, 

Aubrey  Murray. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  have  an  additional  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman, 
of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  giving  some  information  which  the 
committee  asked  for  in  reference  to  contracts  lost  by  the  J.  W.  Butler 
Paper  Company: 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  to,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  Inclosed  find  copy  of  letter  received  to-day  from  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Com- 
pany which  explains  itself  and  gives  you  the  names  of  eight  contracts  which  we  have 
lost  recently,  with  the  prices  paid  upon  the  contracts  expired  and  with  an  explanation 
of  the  variation. 

Below  find  memorandum  of  two  contracts  which  we  have  recently  lost,  namely, 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  the  Newark  Advertiser,  Newark,  N.  J. 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  price  paid  by  the  Charlotte  Observer,  as  the  contract  was 
placed  through  the  Antietam  Paper  Company,  but  I  presume  I  can  ascertain.  The 
new  contract  with  these  people,  I  understand,  was  taken  by  the  Manufacturers'  Paper 
Company,  of  New  York,  and  by  them  placed  with  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.  at  a  price 
very  materially  lower  than  our  quotation.  This  expiration  was  very  recent;  I  can 
not  give  the  exact  date,  but  within  sixty  days. 

Contract  with  the  Newark  Advertiser  has  expired  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
renew  it.  It  expired  April  13,  1908.  The  quantity  is  about  1,500  tons  per  annum. 
Price  on  the  expiring  contract  was  $2.35  f.  o.  b.  cars  Newark. 

In  my  testimony  I  gave  the  number  of  contracts  which  we  had  lost  as  seventeen. 
I  think  that  the  number  is  greater  than  seventeen,  but  it  will  take  some  little  time  to 
look  them  up. 

I  suppose  the  committee  closed  taking  testimony  yesterday,  and  possibly  you  do 
not  care  particularly  to  have  me  give  you  a  complete  list.  You  will  readily  realize 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  has  to  be  handled  with  some  delicacy.  We  do  not  wish 
to  offend  former  customers,  who  we  hope  will  become  customers  again,  by  exploiting 
their  affairs  too  freely,  a  point  you  will  readily  understand. 

All  of  our  contracts  which  are  in  force  were  expressed  to  me  at  the  New  Willard. 
Washington,  and  returned  by  Adams  Express  on  Saturday,  May  16.  They  should 
have  been  delivered  Monday  morning,  the  18th,  but  they  have  not  yet  come  to 
hand.  We  have  no  duplicates  and  until  they  reach  me  I  can  not  make  a  list. 
Unless  the  package  is  received  to-day  I  will  telegraph  the  express  company,  asking 
them  to  trace.  I  wish  you  to  clearly  understand  that  this  alight  delay  is  due  to  a 
cause  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  G.  C.  Sherman. 


Holland  Housb, 
New  York,  May  16,  1908. 
George  Olmsted,  Esq.,  Chicago,  Ttt. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  As  vou  may  know,  I  have  been  in  Washington  for  several 
dayB  testifying  before  the  Congressional  committee.  In  connection  with  my  testi- 
mony I  was  compelled  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  had  been  losing  contracts  lately 
by  reason  of  our  competitors  quoting  lower  prices.    This  became  necessary  in  order 
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to  prove  that  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  among  paper  manufacturers  does  not 
exist.  I  stated  that  we  had  lost  seventeen  contracts  within  the  last  three  months  which 
had  expired  and  which  we  attempted  to  renew,  but  which  were  taken  away  from  us 
by  competitors  solely  on  account  of  our  prices  being  higher.  Much  to  my  surprise  the 
committee  insisted  upon  my  furnishing  the  names  of  the  seventeen  newspapers, 
together  with  the  prices  you  were  charging  in  the  contracts  which  had  expired. 

You  will  recall  at  our  last  interview  that  you  mentioned  this  fact.  I  think  my  recol- 
lection is  clear  that  the  number  was  seventeen. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  recollection,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  informa- 
tion, namely,  the  names  of  the  publications,  together  with  the  price  which  each  paid 
last  year,  delivered,  of  course,  at  the  railroad  station  or  press  room,  as  the  case  may 
be  or  at  the  f .  o.  b.  mill  price,  if  the  contracts,  or  any  of  them,  were  so  taken? 

As  you  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  facts,  I  might  say  to  you  that  the  committee 
has  absolute  power  to  obtain  this  or  any  other  information  pertinent  to  the  present 
inquiry.  Practically  all  of  the  large  news  paper  contracts  are  in  evidence  in  full, 
and  they  disclose  some  very  interesting  facts.  Even  confidential  letters  or  communi- 
cations are  not  immune  and,  when  papers  or  books  exist,  the  committee  have  the 
power  of  securing  them  or  placing  the  party  declining  to  produce  in  jail  for  contempt. 

I  disclosed  our  affairs  very  completely,  placing  in  evidence  our  costs  as  well  as 

Srofits  made,  etc.,  over  a  period  of  six  years.  1  disclosed  fully  our  relations  with 
[essrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  but  when  they  came  to  ask  about  my  relations  with  the  J*  W. 
Butler  Paper  Company,  I  stated  that  disclosing  our  arrangements  with  you  would 
cause  me  embarrassment  and  possibly  injury  to  our  trade,  and  while  if  they  insisted, 
I  would  feel  compelled  to  answer,  I  asked 'their  consideration.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  they  extended  me  this  courtesy  and  no  one  knows  to-day  what  our  relations 
with  you  are  as  to  the  distribution  of  our  paper,  any  more  than  that  you  are  our  Western 
sales  agents. 

I  appreciate  that  at  first  blush  you  will  be  averse  to  publishing  the  information  I 
have  asked  for,  but  there  is  no  escape  from  it,  as  in  the  event  of  your  not  giving  it 
to  me,  they  will  subpoena  either  you  or  Mr.  Frank  or  Mr.  Fred  and  you  will  have  to 
go  with  the  information. 

Will  you  kindly  telegraph  me  at  Watertown  when  you  receive  this  letter  Monday, 
stating  when  I  may  expect  to  hear  from  you?  I  will  remain  home  until  I  advise  you 
further. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Q.  C.  8. 

J.  W.  Butlwi  Pafzb  Co. 
Mr.  Gbobgb  0.  Shbrmaw, 

TaggarU  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  JV.  71 

Dear  Mr.  Sherman:  I  received  your  letter  this  morning  written  from  the  Holland 
House  in  New  York  City  on  Saturday.  After  looking  over  our  records  here,  and  mak- 
ing some  inquiries  of  the  different  departments,  I  telegraphed  you  as  follows: 

T<  Letter  received.  Gathering  information:  will  take  some  time.  Am  writing  to-day 
giving  you  partial  list." 

And  hereby  confirm.  This  vou  will  consider  rather  indefinite  but  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  get  information  of  this  sort  together  so  as  to  present  the  case  in  clear,  con- 
cise form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  presume  we  must  communicate  with  our  branch 
houses  before  we  can  have  all  our  records  complete,  and  I  can  hardly  see  why  this 
is  necessary,  for  you  can  undoubtedly  get  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  a  record  of  some 
lost  orders  so  as  not  to  call  upon  us  for  all  of  the  evidence. 

I  do  not  remember  stating  the  number  of  contracts  lost  as  exactly  seventeen.  As 
I  remember  my  statement,  I  said  that  it  was  something  over  a  dozen  contracts,  but 
probably  that  is  not  so  important  as  long  as  we  can  present  a  fairly  good  case  in  support 
of  your  testimony. 

I  give  vou  herewith  certain  of  the  contracts  which  our  records  show  we  lost  on 
account  of  price.    I  also  give  you  our  prices  under  said  contracts: 

BOLL  CONTRACTS. 

The  Kansas  City  Post,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  12.55  per  hundredweight  net  cash  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Kansas  City. 

Herald-Despatch,  Decatur,  111.,  12.25  per  hundredweight,  less  3  per  cent,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Decatur. 

The  Arizona  Republican,  Phoenix,  Aria.,  |2.20  per  hundredweight,  less  3  per  cent, 
t  o.  b.  cars  mill. 
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Twentieth  Century  Press,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  $2.60  per  hundredweight,  less  3  per 
cent  cash,  delivered  press  room. 

Parkersburg  Sentinel,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  $2.25  per  hundredweight,  less  3  per 
cent  cash,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Parkersburg. 

The  Transcript,  San  Bernardino,  Gal.,  $2.12}  per  hundredweight,  less  3  per  cent 
cash,  f.  o.  b.  cars  mill. 

The  News,  Hutchinson,  Kane.,  $2.93  per  hundredweight,  lees  3  per  cent  cash, 
f.  o.  b.  cars  Hutchinson. 

SHEET  CONTRACTS. 

The  Home  Friend,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $2.85  per  hundredweight,  less  3  per  cent, 
f .  o.  b.  cars  Kansas  City. 

You  will  understand  of  course  that  the  above  contracts  were  placed  at  different 
times  and  expired  at  different  times,  so  naturally  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  prices,  the  market  price  not  being  the  same  at  the  times  of  placing  the  dif- 
ferent contracts. 

I  believe  the  present  Congress  will  adjourn  in  a  week  or  so,  and  therefore  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  you  a  larger  list  than  the  above,  as  naturally  we 
do  not  care  to  have  our  business  given  any  more  publicity  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  you  require  the  particulars  in  regard  to  further  contracts  lost,  I  think,  as  I  sug- 
gested herein,  you  can  undoubtedly  get  what  you  want  from  some  of  your  other 
customers. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  our  sincere  wish  that  we  be  kept  out  of  this  thing 
in  every  way  possible.  We  have  done  nothing  that  needs  investigation,  and  nat- 
urally don't  care  to  occupy  the  limelight.  Please  keep  this  in  mind,  as  I  know  you 
will. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

George  Olmsted. 

Mat  18, 1908. 

Mr.  Steele.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  introduce  Mr.  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock,  of  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  of  Stevens 
Point,  Wis. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  C.  A.  BABCOCK,  OF  STEVENS  POINT,  WIS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name,  Mr.  Babcock. 

Mr.  Babcock.  C.  A.  Babcock. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  you  position  with  this  company? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  Menasha  t 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  mill  is  located  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  and  our 
business  office  is  located  at  Menasha,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  company? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  also  secretary  of  the  Plover  Paper  Company, 
but  that  is  a  mill  which  makes  writing  paper,  and  I  do  not  understand 
that  it  was  connected  with  this  matter  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  the  whole  subject  is.  We  may  make 
inquiry  about  papyrus  before  we  get  through.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Plover  mill  is  located  in  the  town  of  Plover, 
and  its  offices  are  also  located  at  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  for  us,  Mr. 
Babcock  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  A  statement  of  figures,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Of  anything  that  bears  on  the  subject.  We  will 
hear  that  first. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Speaking  for  the  Wisconsin  River  mill,  that  plant 
was  originally  built  in  1891!  and  at  that  time  consisted  of  a  two- 
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machine  paper  mill  with  a  capacity  of  from  20  to  25  tons  of  news- 
print paper,  and  a  ground-wood  mill  sufficient  in  capacity  to  make 
enough  pulp  for  the  requirements  of  the  paper  mill.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  alterations  and  additions,  principally  on  account 
of  a  fire  which  we  had  in  the  paper  mill  in  1895,  and  a  second  fire  in 
the  paper  mill  in  1898.  In  neither  of  those  fires  was  the  original 
pulp  mill  burned,  but  we  have  built  new  pulp  mills  in  addition  to  the 
original  mill,  one  of  which  was  constructed  in  1901,  and  a  second  mill 
in  1903.  Possibly  I  am  a  year  late  in  both  of  those  dates.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  one,  I  am  wrong  in  the  other. 

Our  present  mill  was  started  in  January,  1899,  and  as  the  product 
now  amounts  to  almost  double  what  it  was  originally,  I  made  up  my 
figures  from  1899,  on  the  commencing  of  operations  with  the  mill 
as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  its  capacity  to-day? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Pardon  me,  but  1  wanted  to  continue.  I  will 
answer  your  question  later.  As  before  stated,  I  have  made  my 
figures  as  of  the  year  commencing  January  1,  1899,  to  January  1, 
1908.  Before  presenting  any  of  these  figures,  however,  I  wish  to 
deny  absolutely  all  of  the  evidence  or  any  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  produced  to  show  that  at  any  time  since  the  injunction  against 
the  General  Paper  Company  have  we  entered  into  any  agreement  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  attended  any  meetings  where  there  was  any 
agreement,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  agreeing  upon  prices  which 
we  should  charge  for  our  paper,  or  cuviding  territory,  or  any  arrange- 
ment or  agreement  in  violation  of  the  injunction  placed  upon  us  as 
one  of  the  constituent  companies  in  the  General  Paper  Company  in 
May,  1906. 

1  do  not  know  of  anything  else  that  I  have  to  add  in  the  way  of  a 
formal  statement,  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  any  or  all  ques- 
tions you  may  ask  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Babcock.  About  43  tons  of  news-print  paper  and  kindred 
grades  per  day. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  paper  machines — how  many  news-print 
paper  machines — have  you,  and  the  width  of  the  belts? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have  two  machines,  one  of  which  is  120  inches 
wide,  and  the  other  108  inches  wide. 

Mr .  Stafford.  You  have  certain  tables  before  you.  What  are 
contained  therein? 

Mr.  Babcock.  First,  there  is  a  statement  showing  the  cost  ot  paper 
during  the  years  1899  to  1907,  and  the  per  cent  increase  of  cost,  using 
the  year  1899  as  base.  Then  there  is  a  statement  showing  the  net 
returns  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  all  paper  sold  from  1899  to  1908,  and  per  cent 
increase,  using  the  year  1899  as  base;  also  a  statement  showing  the 
cost  of  spruce  pulp  wood,  sulphite  pulp,  and  ground  wood  pulp  pur- 
chased from  1899  to  1908;  and  further,  a  statement  showing  the 
increase  in  cost  by  per  cent  of  coal,  wires,  felts,  jackets,  belting, 
wrappers,  pulp  felts,  resin,  and  machine  canvas  from  1899  to  1908, 
using  1899  as  base,  and  a  schedule  showing  the  amounts  paid  in  the 
various  departments  of  our  mill  from  the  year  1899  to  1907. 
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This  statement  is  tabulated  showing  the  rates  of  the  various  men 
employed  in  the  several  departments,  and  it  also  shows  the  increase 
by  per  cent  on  each  of  the  items. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  other  schedules? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  is  one  more.  I  have  a  schedule  showing  the 
net  product  by  tons  during  each  of  the  years  that  have  heretofore 
been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  those  all  the  schedules  that  you  have  in  your 
possession? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Those  are  all  that  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  may  be  placed  in  the  record. 

(Following  are  the  schedules  referred  to.) 

WISCONSIN  RIVER  PAPER  AND  PULP  COMPANY. 

Statement  showing  co$t  of  paper  during  years  1899  to  1907  (both  inclusive)  and  per  cent 

increase,  using  year  1899  as  base. 


Year. 

Cost. 

Increase. 

Year. 

Cost. 

Increase. 

1899 

1.376 
1.579 
1.396 
1.493 
1.547 

Percent. 
100 
115 
102 
109 
112 

1904 

1.550 
1.506 
1.475 
1.776 

Percent, 
113 

1900 

1905 

no 

1901 

1906 

107 

1902 

1907 

129 

Statement  showing  net  returns/,  o.  b.  mill  for  all  paper  sold  from  1899  to  1908  and  per 

cent  increase,  using  year  1899  as  base. 


Year. 

Net 
return. 

Increase. 

Year. 

Net 
return. 

Increase. 

1899 

1.580 
2.188 
1.870 

1.  Vcfa 

2.079 

Percent. 

100 
139 
118 
126 
131 

1904 

2.087 
1.903 
1.761 
1.965 

Percent. 
132 

1900 

1905 

120 

1901 

19«» 

112 

1902 

19U7 

124 

190S 

Statement  showing  costs  of  spruce  pulp  wood,  sulphite  pulp,  ground  wood  pulp  purchased 

from  1899  to  1908. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1005. 

1906. 

1907. 

$5.50 
1.73 
1.15 

r.oo 

1.86 
1.10 

17.00 

1.71 

.91 

$8.00 
1.88 
1.03} 

$8.80 
1.78 
1.01 

$8.50 
1.69 
1.06 

$9.25 
1.69 

$10.50 
1.76 

$11.00 

Sulphite  pulp......... 

2.13 

Ground  wood ■, 

1.41 

Statement  showing  increase  in  cost  by  per  cent  of  coal,  wires,  felts,  jackets,  belting,  wrappers, 
pulp  felts,  rosin,  and  machine  canvas  from  1899  to  1908,  using  1899  as  base.    . 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1908. 

1907. 

Coal 

Peret. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Peret. 
100 
116 
100 
100 
118 
122 
100 
91 

Peret. 
102 
116 
100 
100 
118 
122 
100 
91 

Peret. 
109 
116 
120 
105 
118 
100 
100 
91 

Peret. 
127 
116 
120 
105 
118 
100 
117 
104 

Peret, 
118 
116 
120 
126 
118 
107 
126 
162 

Peret. 
109 
116 
120 
125 
118 
128 
126 
170 

Peret, 
112 
118} 
136 
125 
118 
128 
141 
236 

Pereu 
124 

Wires 

U8| 

136 

126 

Belting 

118 

128 

Ms/hlne  canvas ......  -  T 

141 

221 
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Statement  showing  labor  schedule  paid  during  years  1899  to  1907;  also  increase,  by  per 

cent,  on  each  item. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

In- 
crease 

Machfn*  t*nd*rf . » ........... 

13.50 
1.90 
1.35 
1.25 
2.50 
1.40 
1.75 
1.50 
1.25 
.75 
1.00 
1.65 
1.60 
1.75 
1.40 
1.75 
1.37) 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 
1.75 
2.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 

S3. 50 
1.90 
1.35 
1.25 
2.50 
1.40 
1.75 
1.50 
1.40 
.75 
LOO 
1.65 
1.60 
1.75 
1.50 
4.75 
1.37* 
1.35 
jl.50 
2.00 
2.75 
2.00 
2.75 
1.26 
1.50 
1.50 
L25 

13.50 
1.90 
1.35 
1.25 
2.50 
1.40 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
.76 
1.00 
1.70 
1.50 
1.75 
1.50 
2.00 
1.45 
1.35 
1.50 
2.00 
2.75 
2.00 
3.00 
1.35 
1.50 
1.60 
1.25 

S3. 50 
1.90 
1.50 
1.25 
2.60 
1.40 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
.75 
1.00 
1.70 
1.50 
1.90 
1.50 
2.00 
1.45 
1.35 
1.50 
2.00 
2.75 
2.00 
3.00 
1.35 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 

S3. 75 
2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.60 
1.60 
.75 
1.00 
1.70 
1.50 
1.90 
1.75 
2.00 
1.55 
1.45 
1.75 
2.00 
2.75 
2.50 
3.00 
1.40 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 

S3. 75 
2.00 
1.60 
1.35 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.60 
.75 
1.00 
1.75 
1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
2.25 
1.55 
1.45 
1.75 
2.00 
2.75 
2.50 
3.00 
1.40 
1.50 
1.75 
1.60 

S3. 76 
2.40 
1.75 
1.35 
2.75 
1.50 
2.25 
1.75 
1.60 
.75 
1.25 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.75 
2.25 
1.55 
1.45 
1.75 
2.00 
2.75 
2.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
L60 

S3. 75 
2.40 
1.75 
1.35 
2.75 

yi.6o 

2.25 
1.75 
1.60 
.75 
1.25 
2.00 
1.60 
2.00 
1.75 
2,25 
1.55 
1.45 
1.75 
2.00 
2.75 
2.50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
1.50 

S3. 84 
2.52 
1.80 
1.35 
2.76 
1.80 
2.25 
1.75 
1.60 
.80 
1.50 
2.16 
1.80 
2.04 
1.92 
2.50 
1.70 
1.60 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 

•2.75 
3.10 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
LGO 

P.ct. 
10 

Bftck  tenders 

33 

Third  tenders 

33 

Fourth  tenders.......... 

Helpers 

8 
10 
29 

Helpers 

28 
16 

28 

Cotter  girls 

7 

Counters 

50 

Foreman  pulp  mill 

31 

Grinder  men' 

20 

Steam  engineers 

17 

Firemen."! 

37 

Foreman  wood  room......... 

43 

Barker  men. 

25 

28 

Scaler • 

33 

Watchman 

33 

Millwright 

20 

Helper  .w. 

57 

Machinist 

24 

Yard  men 

28 

Teamster 

7 

Framo  mflitAr .  ...,...T....TT. 

33 

Helper 

28 

Number  days  machines  ran  and  net  product  of  paper. 


Year. 


1899 
1900 

1901 
1902 
1908 


Machines 
ran. 


Days. 
284 

290} 
316 
302} 
297} 


Product. 


Tons. 
9f357 
10,458 
11.801 
11,381 
12,625 


Year. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Machines 
ran.     | 


Product. 


Days. 
309 
289* 
302 
264} 


Tom. 
12,979 
12,096 
13,045 
11,292 


Mr.  Stafford.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  2 
o'clock.     We  will  then  continue  with  you,  Mr.  Babcock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION, 

Pursuant  to  recess  taken,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2.15 
o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  C.  Sherman,  of  the 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  relating  to  some  corrections  in  the  report 
of  his  testimony,  which  may  go  in  the  record: 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.t  May  tl,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  :  I  have  just  received  and  read  the  testimony  which  I  gave  before  your  committee 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  trifling  corrections,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary,  but  will 
call  your  attention  to  two  or  three  errors  which  might  be  confusing: 

On  page  851,.  please  observe  that  in  the  next  to  the  last  answer  on  that  page  our 
contract  with  the  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Company  should  have  been  stated  as  12,000 
cords  per  year  and  not  1,200. 

On  page  860,  the  footing  as  shown  is  1,927.    It  should  be,  of  course,  19.27. 

On  page  942,  with  reference  to  price  of  the  Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  would  state 
that  the  reporter  misunderstood  my  punctuation.    The  testimony  should  read  as 
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follows:  "Then  from  time  to  time  we  raised  our  price  to  $2.50  less  2  per  cent  in  the 
case  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard;  it  was  12.50  net  to  some,  to  others  it  was  $2.00." 
This  is  a  small  matter,  but  I  would  like  to  be  very  precise  as  to  Mr.  Gardner's 
contract. 

I. am  sorry  to  say  that  I  stated  to  you  comparisons  made  by  the  months  of  January 
and  the  months  of  July  would  be  accurate  and  sufficient.  They  are  for  arriving  at  all 
the  results  I  conceive  you  are  seeking,  but  there  is  quite  a  wide  fluctuation  in  total 
production.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  should  have  made  comparisons  always  between 
months  consisting  of  four  weeks  or  five  weeks.  I  could  easily  have  done  this  by 
taking  either  the  month  preceding  or  following  in  each  instance.  The  table  is  abso- 
lutely accurate,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  the  comparisons  fair,  excepting  as 
to  the  aggregate  quantity  produced,  the  months  of  large  production  consequently 
showing  m  some  instances,  though  not  in  all,  a  reduced  cost.  This  fluctuation,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  selling  price  and  the  inaccuracies  are  inconsiderable. 

There  are  a  few  cases  where  negatives  are  introduced  or  omitted  and  where  the 
reporter  misunderstood  the  exact  word  I  used,  but  they  are  all  of  such  a  character  as 
to  be  self-evident,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  to  point  them  out. 
Indeed,  I  may  say,  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  I  have  been  very  accurately  reported. 
Respectfully, 

G.  G.  Sherman. 

Also  a  letter  from  the  Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Ever- 
ett, State  of  Washington: 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Everett,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A.,  May  16, 1908. 
James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  We  yesterday  received  the  schedule  seeking  the  necessary  data  for 
presentation  to  the  present  session  of  Congress  with  your  report.  We  regret  very  much 
that  we  are  not  nearer  to  Washington,  D.  C,  so  that  the  writer  in  person  could  present 
facts  of  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  certain  grades  of  paper 
made  by  our  concern.  We  are  the  only  book  and  magazine  paper  manufacturers 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  located  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  the  placing  of  paper 
on  the  free  tariff  list  would  mean  the  crippling,  if  not  the  complete  annihilation  of 
our  industry,  we  must  respectfully  ask  consideration  of  the  facts  as  herein*  stated, 
which  we  have  had  subscribed  ana  sworn  to  before  a  notarv  public. 

We  will  place  the  facts  and  statements  in  response  to  the  following  three  subjects: 

First.  Statements  have  been  made  in  the  public  press  as  to  an  arbitrary  raising  of 
the  price  ofpaper  by  an  alleged  paper  trust. 

Second.  Placing  of  pulp  and  pulp  products,  newspaper,  book,  and  magazine  paper 
on  the  free  tariff  list. 

Third.  The  Canadian  Government's  action  as  to  putting  an  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  Government  placing  newspaper,  book,  and 
magazine  paper  on  the  free  tariff  list. 

In  answer  to  the  tirst  subject,  and  so  as  to  place  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  we 
have  carefully  gone  over  our  records  for  ten  years,  so  that  your  committee  can  quickly 
determine — 

First.  The  increased  cost  of  production  from  year  to  year. 

Second.  The  increased  net  return  from  year  to  year. 

Third.  The  increased  selling  price  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  made  for  comparison  the  following  statement  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  have  taken  the  figures  of  1898  as- the  basis  of  100 : 


Year. 

Produc- 
tion. 

Cost  of 

production 

at  our 

plant. 

Net  return      *£??* 
to  our         Prtce  ma" 

piant.       j^^  b00fc 

1888 

100 
113 
119 
119 
128 
134 
137 
140 
162 
163 

100 
101 
HI 
117 
117 
112 
117 
114 
111 
117 

100 
103 
116 
113 
112 
113 
116 
113 
112 
118 

100 

1899 

103 

1900 

124 

1901 

106 

1902 

112 

1903 

116 

1904 

116 

1905 

112 

lqnfi 

105 

1907 

117 
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The  above  shows  an  increase  as  follows: 

Percent. 

In  production 53 

In  cost  of  production  at  our  plant 17 

In  net  return  to  our  plant 18 

In  selling  price  of  machine- finished  book 17 

in  1907  as  compared  with  1898.  If  the  average  of  the  ten  years  be  taken,  it  shows 
that  the  increase  in  cost  of  production  has  been  11.07  per  cent,  while  the  average  net 
return  for  the  same  period  nas  been  11.16  per  cent,  or  an  increased  better  return  to 
the  manufacturer  of  only  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  thus  proving  that  in  selling  our 
product  we  have  kept  well  within  the  bounds  of  and  in  sympathy  with  the  cost  of 
production. 

The  reason  for  1900's  high  price  was  due  to  the  fact  that  production  was  considera- 
bly short  of  consumption,  caused  by  the  fact  that  during  the  years  1894  to  1898  no 
mills  were  built  to  take  care  of  the  natural  increase  in  business;  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
1899,  when  the  price  of  paper  began  to  rise,  paper  mills  began  to  be  erected,  with 
the  result  that  oy  1903  the  production  caught  up  with  the  consumption.    Conse- 

auently  prices  again  became  in  sympathy  witn  cost  of  production.  The  decrease  in 
le  average  selling  price  of  1906  was  caused  by  the  tact  of  new  mills  and  a  larger 
output,  resulting  in  the  cutting  of  prices,  so  that  practically  very  little  money  was 
made.  The  advance  in  prices  in  1907  was  merely  the  adjustment  of  the  selling  price 
to  the  increased  cost  of  production,  which  had  not  been  commensurate  during  the 
year  1906. 
An  analysis  of  the  details  of  cost  of  production  shows  as  follows: 

1.  Raw  materials  per  ton  of  product  have  gradually  increased  until  in  1907  the 

increase  was  31  per  cent  higher  than  in  1898,  principally  in  which  are: 

Percent. 

Soda  ash 16 

Rosin 60 

Pulp  wood 151 

Felts 44 

Fourdrinier  wires 34 

Regarding  pulp  wood,  in  1898  we  were  a  Die  to  buy  at  $2.25  per  cord,  but  in  1907 
the  actual  cost  was  $5,654  per  cord,  due  to  increased  value  of  stumpage  (not  our 
own),  cost  of  cutting,  and  freight  rates.  The  impression  of  an  unlimited  supply  of 
pulp  wood  in  the  State  of  Washington,  in  proximity  to  water  power  and  transporta- 
tion, is  erroneous,  for  at  this  time  we  are  reforesting  and  planting  to  take  care  of  the 
future  requirements  of  our  industry  and  to  protect  ourselves  against  undue  taxation 
until  the  timber  becomes  of  commercial  value;  we  are  hopefully  looking  forward  to 
some  legislation  to  encourage  others  as  well  as  ourselves  to  continue;  otherwise,  the 
taxing  of  reforestrv  lands  on  a  basis  of  adjoining  or  adjacent  improved  lands  may 
result  in  the  abandonment  of  such  undertakings. 

2.  Labor. — Wages  during  the  past  ten  years  have  increased  on  an  average  50  per 
cent,  in  proof  of  which  we  attach  hereto: 

a.  A  comparative  statement  1907  and  1898,  as  paid  to  different  classes  of  labor. 

b.  Cost  of  labor,  as  per  sworn  statement  sent  to  Census  Bureau  of  1899,  shows  $478 
per  year  average  wages  for  each  employee,  while  statement  requested  by  yourseil 
shows  that  in  1907  we  paid  $670  a  year  for  each  employee. 

In  our  case  the  increase  in  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  product  has  been  onsetby: 

a.  Improved  machinery  and  labor-saving  devices,  reducing  actual  number  oi  men 

reouired. 
5.  Increased  production. 

So  the  cost  per  ton  of  product  in  1907  is  practically  the  same  as  in  1898.  • Je_ 

We  are  operating  two  tours  per  day.    Some  time  ago,  when  there  was  ^™J. 

able  agitation,  we  then  went  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly,  and  our  TO*~r£  ^ 

at  that  time  (which  we  now  again  confirm)  were  that  three-tour  system w °,     . 

crease  the  total  cost  of  our  milllabor  about  20  per  cent,  or  $2.40  per  to\°\£^il\; 

Unless  all  competitive  mills  adopted  three  tours,  this  increase  would  mane  it  uuy 


ftable  to  operate. mill.    t^ 


increase  iu  wi.v  per  ueub  w  xvui  as  uiiuptueu  witn  .io«j«j,   w*ii*v^—  -  .  -      :«»r»rea8e  OI 

ing  into  account  the  production  in  1907  is  53  per  cent,  there  remains  w         ^^  .^ 
57.4  per  cent,  or  equal  to  an  increased  cost  of  production  of  $3.29  per  **> 
comparison  with  1898.  .  fV.ft  chemicals, 

W'e  think  all  paper  manufacturers  are  agreed  that  on  account  oi  w»  «*  ^ 

alkali,  and  acids,  the  deterioration  and  depreciation  of  a  paper  mill  ib  greaw 
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almost  any  other  industry,  and  as  the  plant  gets  older  the  charges  for  repairs  increase 
in  greater  ratio  each  year.  Consequently  it  is  neither  fair  nor  just  to  place  the  selling 
price  of  goods  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  what  a  most  modern  and  newly-started  plant  can 
produce,  the  repairs  to  which  plant  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  are  comparatively 
small,  and  neither  is  the  new  plant  doing  itself  justice  in  not  (marring  into  its  cost  sheet 
an  amount  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  investing  tne  same  as  all  reserve 
funds  ought  to  be  invested,  so  that  in  later  years  it  will  be  able  to  take  from  that  reserve 
fund  a  proportion  each  year  to  minimize  tne  exceptional  future  repair  account  which 
inevitably  comes  in  paper-mill  careers. 

Depreciation. — How  many  of  our  paper  mills  charge  off  each  year  into  their  cost 
sheets  an  amount  so  that  their  book  value  will  be  on  a  parity  with  appraised  depre- 
ciated value?  We  think  very  few.  Our  experience  shows  the  fact  that,  after  having 
had  our  plant  appraised  in  1904  by  the  American  Appraisal  Company  of  Milwaukee 

S whose  appraisal  is  accepted,  in  case  of  fire  loss,  by  the  insurance  companies),  the 
Lepreciated  value  was  less  than  the  book  value,  equal  to  a  depreciation  of  3  per  cent 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  2  per  cent  we  had  charged  since  the  plant  started  in  1892; 
therefore,  in  our  case  we  ought  to  charge  off  5  per  cent  per  annum  for  depreciation  and. 
in  addition,  absorb  all  repairs  in  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  statements  rendered 
to  you  no  depreciation  beyond  2  per  cent  has  been  charged. 

We  are,  unfortunately,  makers  of  many  different  kinds  of  paper,  due  to  the  limited 
demand  and  market  on  this  Pacific  coast,  consequently  are  not  able  to  give  the  cost 
and  selling  price  of  each  grade  made  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  but  we  can  give  you 
the  average  selling  price  of  a  standard  paper  called  No.  1  machine  finished  book  paper, 
used  by  the  publishers  and  supplied  by  us  in  competition  with  eastern  manufacturers, 
viz: 

Price  per  100  pounds  delivered/,  o.  b.  Pacific  coast  terminals  (cash  discount  is  deducted). 


Year. 

Prloe 

per  100 

pounds. 

Increase 
over  1898. 

1898.... 

»3.80 
3.90 
4.70 
4.00 
4.25 
4.40 
4  40 
4-25 
3.99 
4.45 

Percent. 
100 

1899 

3 

1900 

34 

1901 

5 

1902 

12 

1903 

16 

1904 

10 

1905 , 

12 

1908 

5 

1907 

IT 

You  will  note  the  increase  is  65  cents  j>er  100  pounds  or  $13  per  ton,  or  17  per 
cent  in  1907  as  compared  with  1898,  which  is  exactly  the  ratio  in  percentage  of  increase 
as  our  entire  output  shows.  This  same  increase  in  selling  price  you  should  find  in 
the  eastern  quotations,  for  our  selling  prices  are  based  on  East,  plus  freight  to  the  West, 
and  we  try  not  to  sell  any  cheaper  than  competition  compels  us.  Freight  rates  west- 
bound on  chemicals  and  finished  product  are  practically  the  same  as  ten  years  ago, 
the  only  increase  being  locally  on  pulp  wood. 

During  the  past  eleven  years  we  have  established,  by  personal  visits,  export  trade 
with  Japan,  China,  Manila,  Siam,  Australasia,  South  and  Central  America,  and  South 
Africa,  to  take  care  of  our  surplus  product,  at  a  loss  in  revenue  as  compared  with  home 
trade  (for  reasons  explained  under  argument  against  removal  of  tariff),  in  order  to 
keep  our  plant  running  to  its  fullest  capacity,  thereby  getting  a  minimum  cost  of  pro- 
duction. As  our  home  trade  has  increased  we  have  withdrawn  from  export  trade, 
as  shown  by  the  percentage  of  our  total  output,  viz: 


1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


Peroant. 

.  46.4 

.  24.7 

.  28.6 

.  34.3 

.  22.8 

.  25.5 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


omt, 

20.3 
8.4 

13.5 
6.1 
9.7 


An  average  of  20.5  per  cent  of  our  entire  output  for  eleven  years,  resulting  in  the 
small  margin  of  about  2  per  cent  margin  on  cost.  Without  this  surplus  market  our 
plant  could  not  have  operated,  but  would  be  out  of  existence,  and  not  a  factor  in 
nelping  to  build  up  and  develop  the  Pacific  slope,  as  it  is  doing  to-day. 
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Another  point  for  your  information:  Export  competition  is  that  of  Um  world,  and 
other  countries  have  experienced  advances  in  price  of  paper,  as  shown  by  the  advance 
in  prices  we  have  obtained;  our  records  disclose  an  increase  in  1907  of  17  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1898,  or  exactly  the  same  advance  as  in  this  country  upon  No.  1 
machine  finished  book  paper,  which  is  the  same  grade  of  paper  we  export. 

The  foregoing  we  offer  in  proof  of  our  contention: 

1.  That  the  increases  in  the  selling  price  of  paper  are  due  to  the  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  adjustment  in  sympathy  with  the  cost  of  production. 

2.  That  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  we  know  of  no  trust  or  combina- 
tion of  paper  makers  by  which  the  price  of  paper  is  or  has  been  arbitrarily  advanced. 

To  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  making  the  enormous  profits  claimed  by  the  paper 
consumers,  would  state  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  profits  have  only  been 
7.07  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  actual  capital  subscribed,  and  have  been  used  as 
follows: 

Fttt  06nt. 

Dividends 3.04 

Betterments  to  plant L  52 

Replacements  for  future  economy 50 

Increased  working  capital 2. 01 

7.07 

Answering  the  second  subject,  viz,  the  placing  of  news  paper,  book  and  magazine 
paper  on  the  free  tariff  list,  which  we  believe  would  mean  the  crippling,  if  not  the 
complete  annihilation  of  our  industry,  we  would  give  the  following  tacts: 

1.  It  would  open  the  Pacific  coast  market  to  the  inroads  of  foreign  competition, 
which,  from  our  experience  in  catering  for  the  export  trade  of  Japan,  China,  Australia, 
and  South  America,  where  we  come  in  competition  with  other  countries  than  our  own, 
has  shown  us  that  we  must  sell  our  product  at  about  15  per  cent  less  than  we  sell  to  our 
own  market,  while  the  eastern  ttJ.  S.  A.)  manufacturer  is  able  to  procure  an  equal 
price  with  that  obtained  for  his  nome  market;  this  because  the  eastern  manufacturer 
is  able  to  manufacture  book  and  magazine  papers  about  15  per  cent  cheaper  than  we 
are  able  to  do,  which  is  due  to  the  following  facts: 

a.  Labor  is  33  per  cent  higher  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  (See  attached  state- 
ments, and  compare  with  statements  of  eastern  mills  making  like  grades  to  ours.) 

b.  The  increased  cost  of  chemicals  used  by  us  which  have  to  be  purchased  from  the 
East,  and  upon  which  an  overland  freight  rate  has  got  to  be  paid. additional  to  what 
the  eastern  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  his  chemicals. 

c.  The  fixed  charges  per  ton  of  product,  on  account  of  our  being  a  small  mill,  are 
much  higher  than  with  the  eastern  large  manufacturer. 

d.  The  necessity  of  having  a  larger  investment  per  ton  of  product,  due  to  our  having 
to  carry  a  larger  quantity  of  raw  materials,  owing  to  our  being  from  2,000  to  3,000 
miles  away  from  the  base  of  supplies. 

2.  Our  only  salvation  would  be  to  immediately  seek  a  location  on  the  British  Colum- 
bia side,  where  they  have  the  four  essentials  necessary  for  cheap  manufacture  of 
paper,  viz: 

a.  Pulp  wood. 

6.  Water  power  available  to  wood  supply. 

c.  Labor. 

d.  Transportation. 

but  are  without  the  fifth  and  most  essential  requirement,  viz: 

e.  Home  market  for  the  goods  when  made. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  on  the  question  of  competition  in  our  United  States  markets 
from  a  paper  mill  located  in  British  Columbia  while  the  tariff  remains  at  its  present 
figure.  Our  experience,  dated  over  sixteen  years,  has  demonstrated  that  a  paper  mill 
located  on  the  Pacific  coast  must  have  at  least  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  a  home 
market  in  order  to  make  ends  meet,  whereas  at  this  time  a  mill  of  our  capacity — viz. 
25  tons  per  day— could  only  procure  3  per  cent  or  4  per  cent  of  the  home  market  it 
located  in  British  Columbia;  out,  if  the  free  tariff  with  Canada  is  given,  that  country 
would  be  able  to  compete  for  the  United  States  trade,  and,  considering  the  advantages, 
it  would  be  to  our  interest  to  move  our  plant  out  of  the  United  States. 

3.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  you,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  with  all  of  the  wood 

Sroducts  we  have  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  it  is  not  possible  to 
nd  an  unlimited  supply  where  water  power  or  transportation  is  available. 

4.  Certain  pulp-wooa  requirements  for  paper  market  are  very  limited;  for  instance, 
cottonwood.  We  are  now  reforesting,  looking  forward  to  the  complete  shortage  of  this 
kind  of  pulp  wood  within  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  It  is  important  that  some 
forestry  legislation  be  enacted  which  would  encourage  reforestry  by  releasing  taxation 
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upon  such  reforestry  until  same  shall  have  grown  to  be  of  commercial  value;  otherwise 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  wood  grown,  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  cost  of  labor,  and  interest 
upon  investment  would  be  practically  prohibitive.  , 

Answering  the  third  subject,  viz,  the  Canadian  government's  action  as  to  placing 
an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  placing  paper  on  the 
free  tariff  list.  We  refer  to  the  second  question  setting  forth  tne  facts  in  response 
to  this,  showing  the  advantages  in  British  Columbia  as  compared  with  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, which  the  writer  investigated  very  thoroughly  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  we  give  as  our  opinion  that  it  will  force  the  United  States  manufacturers  to  adopt 
Canada  as  the  paper-making  country.  This  would  be  inevitable  if  the  United  States 
took  off  present  duty  on  the  manufactured  goods,  thus  making  it  possible  for  Canada 
to  practically  control  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  with  the  result,  we  believe, 
of  preventing  this  mill,  as  one  out  of  many,  to  operate  successfully  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  this  connection  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  under  the  present 
tariff,  our  small  mill  can  only  depend  on  home  market  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  of 
its  capacity,  and,  during  1907,  sought  the  remaining  10  per  cent  from  foreign  countries. 

On  behalf  of  our  company,  would  advise  that  the  reason  we  have  gone  so  exhaust- 
ively into  the  many  phases  of  the  question  is  that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  investi- 
gation, should  it  result  in  the  placing  of  paper  on  the  free  tariff  list,  is  extremely  vital 
to  us  as  an  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  conclusion  we  would  state  that  it  is  our  opinion  the  Pacific  coast  is  in  its  develop- 
ment period,  and  if  the  facts  as  hereinbefore  stated  do  not  call  for  protection,  we  would 
like  to  know  how  young  industries  can  grow  into  old  ones. 

Most  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  select  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
By  W.  F.  Howarth,  Manager. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  information  contained  in  this  letter  of  fourteen  pages, 
and  the  statement  showing  comparative  wages  of  labor  hereto  attached,  is  correct 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  and  covers  a  period  from  January  1, 1898,  to 
December  31,  1907. 

State  op  Washington, 

County  of  Snohomish,  ss: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  May,  1908. 

[seal.]  Frank  Kiluen, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of  Washington, 

and  residing  in  Lowell,  Wash. 

Statement  of  comparative  wages  of  employees  of  Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Everett,  Wash.,  referred  to  in  their  letter  of  May  15,  1908. 


Finishers 

Girls 

Super  calenders 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders 

Third  hands 

Boys 

Beater  men 

Helpers 

Bleachers 

Digesters 

Yaryan , 

Rotary 

Engineers  (per  month) 

Firemen 

Liquor  room , 

Limekiln , 

Chipper , 

Blacksmith , 

Piper 

Carpenters , 

Machinists , 

Co.nmon  labor 


Hoars 
per  day. 


10 

10 

10 

11,13 

11,13 

11,13 

11,13 

11,13 

11,13 

11,13 

11.13 

11,13 

12 

12 

8 

11,13 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


lcftJtl. 


$1.50 
.85-.  95 
1.75 
3.00 
1.50 
1.35 
.75 
2.25 
1.35 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 
1.75 

85.00 
1.75 
1.90 
1.90 
1.65 
2.75 
2.00 
2.25 
8.00 
1.50 


1907. 


$2.50 
1.35 
350 
4.45 
2.50 
2.00 
1.25 
8.00 
2.25 
2.35 
2.25 
2.15 

•  2.15 
125.00 

2.25 
2.35 

•  2.15 
2.15 
4,00 
8.25 
8.25 
100 
2.26 


Increase. 


Per  day. 


81.00 

.45 

1.75 

1.45 

1.00 

.65 

.50 

.75 

.90 

.60 

.50 

.65 

.40 

40.00 

.50 

.45 

.25 

.50 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

.75 


Per  cent. 


Arerage  Increase.  60  per  rant. 


•  Eight  hours. 
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Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Fletcher  Paper  Company, 
of  Alpena,  Mich. : 

Fletcher  Papier  Company, 
Alpena,  Mich.,  May  to,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  company  has  been  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  ten 
yean.  We  own  our  own  sulphite  and  ground-wood  mill  and  water  power,  and  are 
making  fiber  and  manila  papers.  We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  appear  before  the 
committee  with  our  books  Rhowing  cost  of  construction,  cost  of  operation,  selling 
price,  and  profits  during  that  time  and  submit  to  the  committee's  decision  as  to  whether 
we  have  at  any  time  obtained  an  exorbitant  profit  in  the  business.  In  fact,  the  only 
thing  that  we  fear  would  be  that  our  disclosures  might  affect  our  bank  credits. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Fletcher  Paper  Company, 
Frank  W.  Fletcher,  President. 

Also  a  letter  from  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and 
a  letter  from  Sidney  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Box,  Board 
and  Paper  Company.  The  letter  last  submitted  from  the  Everett 
Paper  Company  contains  considerable  information,  which  I  think  we 
will  not  stop  to  read.  The  others  are  merely  relating  to  the  schedules. 
Here  are  the  Mitchell  and  the  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.  letters: 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  May  20, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  recent  request  for  a  complete  report  concerning  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  for  the  year  1907,  I  beg  to  advise  that  the  blank 
will  be  completed  and  mailed  early  next  week,  which  is  as  soon  as  we  can  possibly 
get  it  done. 

Very  respectfully,  Finch,  Pruyn  A  Co.  (Incorporated), 

F.  B.  Chapman.  Cashier. 


[United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company.] 

New  York,  May  11, 1908, 
Mr.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  16th  at  hand.  We  will  send  you  the  statistics  i* 
regard  to  our  company,  which  you  request,  as  soon  as  our  accounting  department  can 
prepare  the  figures. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Sidney  Mitchell,  President. 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  F.  J. 
Sensenbrenner,  of  the  Kimberly  &  Clark  Company,  of  Neenah,  Wis. 

STATEMENT  07  KB.  7.  T.  SENSENBRENNER,  OF  NEENAH,  WIS, 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner. 
The  Chairman.  Of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company? 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Where  are  its  mills  located  ? 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Neenah,  Wis.;  Appleton,  Wis.;  Kimberly, 
Wis.;  and  Niagara,  Wis. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  how  many  mills? 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Eight  mills. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  your  product  mostly  news-print  paper! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No?  sir;  it  is  varied.  We  make  news- 
print papers,  writing  papers,  including  manilas  and  fibers,  book-print, 
and  low-grade  writing  papers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  machines  have  you  for  news-print 
paper  f 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Two  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  Niagara,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  capacity? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  72  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  mill  at  Niagara,  Wis.,  do  you  make  your 
own  wood  pulp  and  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  place  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  % 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  a 
statement;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  assumed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
inquiry,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  would  be  directed  particularly  to 
the  news-print  paper  business,  so  that  what  data  I  have  to  submit 
here  has  relation  to  that  end  of  our  business  altogether. 

At  the  Niagara  mill,  where  we  make  our  news-print  paper,  we  make 
about  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the  product  into  manila  papers, 
and  the  balance  of  it  is  in  news-print  paper.  We  aim  to  keep  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  product  of  that  mill  under  contract,  and  the  oalance 
of  the  product,  with  some  margin  for  increasing  the  requirements 
under  tne  news-print  contracts,  we  manufacture  into  manila  papers 
and  sell  it  on  the  market  currently;  so  that  when  we  have  our  quota 
of  news-print  paper  under  contract,  we  have  no  paper  to  offer  for 
current  trade;  that  is,  news-print  paper. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1906  ana  the  first  half  or  first  two-thirds 
of  1907  tne  demands  by  our  news-print  customers  on  us  was  so  great 
that  at  times  we  were  scarcely  able  to  take  care  of  them,  and  our 
manila  trade  suffered  in  consequence.  In  view  of  that  we  volun- 
tarily lost  a  Denver  newspaper  contract;  that  is;  when  the  contract 
came  up  for  renewal  and  we  were  asked  for  a  price  on  it,  we  refused 
to  quote  on  it.  The  reason  we  did  not  quote  on  that  particular  con- 
tract was  because  the  sizes  required  by  it  were  not  advantageous  to 
our  machines.  During  the  last  year  we  also  lost  three  contracts,  as 
I  now  recall,  in  that  way — two  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  one  in  New 
Orleans.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  we  have  secured  three  new  con- 
tracts, one  in  Salt  Lake  City,  wnich  we  took  in  competition  from  a 
Wisconsin  mill;  one  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  one  in  New  Orleans, 
the  latter  two  being  taken  in  competition  with  some  eastern  mills,  the 
names  of  which  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  eastern  mills 
held  those  contracts.  All  three  contracts  have  been  taken  through  a 
jobber. 

Immediately  following  the  panic  the  requirements  upon  us  by  our 
news-paper  contractors  fell  off  very  materially,  which,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  the  manilas  that  we  make  at  that  mill, 
and  which  are  sold  very  largely  through  dealers,  fell  off  pretty  much 
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altogether,  so  that  we  did  not  have  business  enough  for  that  mill  so 
that  we  could  keep  it  in  continuous  operation.  We  have  been  shut 
down,  I  think,  since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  or  possibly  since  the 
1st  of  December — I  do  not  recall  exactly — twenty-six  days. 

I  observed  since  my  presence  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  inquiry 
has  been  directed  somewhat  to  ascertain  from  witnesses  who  have  tes- 
tified whether  they  have  attended  meetings  of  manufacturers.  I 
want  to  say  frankly  that  I  have  attended  such  meetings,  and  that  at 
such  meetings  I  have  not  hesitated  to  state  matters  which  I  felt  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  other  manufacturers,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
the  trade,  as  judged  by  our  own  condition*  the  volume  of  business 
we  had  at  the  time,  as  to  whether  we  had  business  enough  on  hand 
to  keep  in  operation  fully;  and  have  not  hesitated  even  to  state  the 
prices  at  which  we  were  selling  our  product.  I  believe  that  a  frank 
interchange  of  information  of  that  character  between  manufacturers 
of  similar  lines  of  goods  is  conducive  to  a  more  intelligent  conduct 
of  the  business.  Tne  old  feeling  between  manufacturers,  or  the  old 
reluctance  between  manufacturers  to  disclose  things  in  connection 
with  their  business,  particularly  costs,  on  the  theory  that  they  may 
have  some  advantage  over  their  competitors  and  will  use  that 
advantage  to  the  destruction  of  a  competitor  probably,  and  get  hurt 
themselves  [laughter],  I  think  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

My  name  in  the  proceedings,  I  note,  has  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  traffic  bureau.  In  Mr.  Hurlbut's  testimony  yes- 
terday, I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  made  very  clear  that  there  are 
a  number  of  mills,  not  in  the  General  Paper  Company  during  its 
existence,  making  grades  of  paper  entirely  different  from  those  sold 
through  the  General  Paper  Company;  mills  which  are  members  of 
the  traffic  bureau;  and  there  are  a  number  of  General  Paper  Com- 
pany mills,  that  is,  mills  formerly  in  the  General  Paper  Company, 
that  are  not  in  the  General  Traffic  Bureau.  I  might  mention  in  that 
connection  some  of  the  mills  and  the  grades  of  paper  which  they 
make  which  are  not  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  and  which  are 
members  of  the  traffic  bureau.  I  have  in  mind  tne  Gilbert  Paper 
Company,  of  Menasha;  the  Fox  River  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton, 
Wis.;  the  Plover  Paper  Company,  of  Plover,  Wis.,  all  making  writing 
papers;  the  Thilmany  Paper  Mills,  of  Eaukauna,  making  tissue 
papers,  colored  papers  of  various  kinds,  napkins,  and  so  forth;  the 
Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton;  the  Interlake  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton,  making  no  paper  at  all,  and  a 
number  of  other  companies,  whose  names  I  do  not  recall  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  is  that  which  makes  no  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  Interlake  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  sulphite  pulp.  In  Mr.  Sherry's  testi- 
mony of  this  morning  he  made  some  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Quinnesec  mill,  which,  by  the  way,  is  our  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill,  had  a 
contract  with  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  for  the  purchase 
of  pulp  wood  for  that  mill.  If  I  mav  be  permitted,  I  would  lite  to  say 
sometningabout  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Pulp  Wood  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  by  men  interested  in  various  mill  companies  in 
Wisconsin  consuming  pulp  wood  for  the  purpose  of  securing  pulp  for 
the  mills  with  which  they  were  connected  under  contract.    It  fur- 
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nishes  to  these  various  companies  upon  their  order,  at  actual  cost, 
including  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  a  commission  of  $6,000  in 
the  aggregate,  which  is  counted  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  wood,  and 
which  $6,000  is  disbursed  among  the  stockholders  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pulp  Wood  Company. 

Tne  Chairman.  Six  thousand  dollars  per  mill,  do  you  meant 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  $6,000  in  the  aggregate;  $6,000  per 
annum,  I  should  have  said.  That  is  charged  under  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  purchasing  the  wood,  and  so  forth,  and  clerical  work  in  con- 
nection with  it,  of  tne  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  charged  up  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  is  charged  up  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  separate  item? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  As  a  separate  item. 

The  Chairman.  Divided  howl 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  is  on  the  cord  basis.  It  is  divided  on 
the  cord  basis — that  is  to  say,  it  buys  various  kinds  of  wood,  spruce 
and  hemlock  chiefly — and  the  actual  cost  of  the  wood,  the  expense  of 
purchasing  it,  and  of  conducting  the  office  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp 
Wood  Company  and  this  $6,000  is  charged  against  the  wood,  and 
it  is  assessed  against  the  mill  on  the  cord  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  such  an  agreement  as  that  happen  to  be 
made,  to  pay  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  $6,000  a  year  for 
services  rendered,  by  all  of  these  stockholders  or  all  of  these  other 
companies? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is,  the  mill  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  was  paid  out  as  a  dividend  upon  the  stock, 
so  that  the  people  who  made  an  investment  in  the  stock  would  get 
some  return  upon  it? 

The  Chairman.  How  did  such  an  agreement  as  that  happen  ?  That 
is  a  very  unusual  thing,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  recall  the  circumstances.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  about  four  years  ago.  It  was  a  sort  of  cooperative 
undertaking. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  most  of  your  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  buy  the  wood  that  we  used  at  our 
Niagara.  Wis.,  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  touch  upon 
some  of  these  things  in  connection  with  my  statement. 

The  Chairman,  You  mav  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  a  statement.  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  shows  the  variation  in  cost  of  pulp  wood  purchased 
for  this  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill  since  1808,  showing  the  increase  in  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  wood  pulp.  On  the  same  statement  the  cost  per 
cord  of  128  cubic  feet  of  rough  wood  in  each  year  since  and  including 
1898,  and  the  cost  of  hemlock  wood  per  cord  in  each  year  since  and 
including  1900,  our  sulphite  mill  not  having  started  up  until  that  year. 
The  prices  which  I  state  herein  are  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  our  mill  and  in  the 
river,  as  we  secure  a  considerable  part  of  our  wood  tributary  to  the 
river  and  run  it  down  the  river.  In  the  last  five  years  of  this  period 
we  cut  about — well,  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  five  we  cut  about 
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15  per  cent  of  our  own  stumpage,  and  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  five 
about  25  per  cent  of  our  own  stumpage,  our  total  requirements  of  that 
mill  being  about  60,000  cords  per  year.  The  bulk  of  that  stumpage, 
by  the  way,  was  hemlock.  Tne  price  at  which  we  charged  our  own 
stumpage  is  at  the  actual  cost  thereof,  the  actual  price  paid  for  the 
stumpage  and  the  cost  of  putting  it  in  and  delivering  it.  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  business  proposition.  We  would  be  justified 
in  charging  it  at  what  we  have  to  pay  for  other  wood  of  the  same  kind 
which  we  purchased  in  the  same  year,  but  we  did  not  do  it.  We  put 
it  in  at  actual  cost. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  variation  in  our  wage  scales  from  the 
year  1900,  inclusive,  to  date,  stated  in  per  cents.  It  also  shows  the 
labor  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  paper,  independent  of  the  cost  per 
hundred  pounds  of  paper  of  the  ground  wood  and  sulphite  used  in  it. 
In  another  item  the  labor  cost  of  unground  wood  is  figured  into 
paper,  and  the  labor  cost  on  sulphite  is  figured  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  These  statements  all  show  for  themselves  what 
they  show  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Some  of  the  statements,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion in  connection  with  them.     I  will  not  read  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  is  there  any  object  in  taking  the 
time  to  show  what  the  statements  show,  if  they  indicate  on  the  head- 
ings what  they  do  show?  Telling  it  there  gives  us  no  additional 
information., 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  These  statements  I  intended  to  hand  to  the 
stenographer. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  give  them  to  the  stenographer  if  the 
headings  show  what  they  are,  and  then  take  up  the  things  you  want 
to  call  particular  attention  to. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  what  I  am  doing  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Now,  I  have  not  a  schedule  showing  the  rates  of  wages  on  different 
classes  of  labor  by  years,  but  I  can  supply  that,  if  the  chairman 
please.  I  have  with  me  the  rates  of  wages  we  are  paying  at  the 
present  time  at  this  particular  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  that  is  of 
no  value  by  itself.     You  can  put  that  in  and  send  us  the  rest. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Very  well,  sir.  Machine  tenders,  $4.35; 
back  tenders,  $2.50;  beater  engineers,  $3;  beater  helpers,  $1.92; 
steam  engineers,  $2.82;  oilers,  $1.92;  head  finisher,  $2.75;  male 
helpers,  $2;  female  finishers,  $1.25;  millwrights,  $3.50;  firemen, 
$2.70;  helpers,  $1.75;  machinists,  $3.25;  helpers,  $3;  grinder  men, 
$2;  acid  makers,  $2.25;  loaders,  $1.75;  truckers  and  pilers,  $1.62}. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  those  all  refer  to  the  daily  wage? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  two-tour  system.  I  was  just  going  to 
touch  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours,  respectively, 
per  week? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  a  statement  showing 
the  variation  in  cost  in  per  cents  from  1898  to  the  present  time  on 
the  various  commodities  used  in  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  it  the  two-tour  system  up  there? 
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Mr.  Sensenbeennee.  " Two-ture "  or  "  two-tower."  It  is  variously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  have  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  term. 

Mr.  Sensenbeennee.  I  beg  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  reference  to  the  term  itself.  Is  that  the 
term  you  use? 

Mr.  Sensenbeennee.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  to  pronunciation,  in  the  West  they 
call  it  "ture;"  down  East  they  call  it  "tower."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sensenbeennee.  The  next  statement  is  the  cost  per  hundred 
pounds  of  producing  paper,  figured  at  the  actual  cost  on  producing 
raw  materials.  In  our  system  of  accounting  we  make  each  depart: 
ment  of  the  plant  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and  we  charge  the  plant 
with  the  two  prices,  but  in  these  statements  we  show  the  actual  cost 
of  producing  paper  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  producing  ground 
wood  and  sulphite  at  that  plant,  without  any  charge  for  depreciation 
or  interest  or  investment,  or  for  power.  Since  1901  we  have  increased 
our  production  in  the  paper  mill  43.1  per  cent  by  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  money  for  improvement?,  and  in  spite  of  that  there 
has  been  quite  a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper. 

The  next  statement 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sensenbeennee.  1902,  1.651;  1903,  1.56;  1904,  1.613;  1905, 
1.511;  1906,  1.603;  1907,  1.799. 

The  Chaieman.  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbeennee.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  ground  wood  1 

The  Chaieman.  No;  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  News  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbeennee.  Yes.  The  average  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mills 
since  1898  to  1907.  inclusive.  The  first  four  years  of  that  period,  or  of 
the  statement  ratner,  covers  the  selling  price  at  our  Kimberly,  Wis., 
mill,  where  we  made  print  paper  up  to  the  time  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire:  1898,  1.79;  1899,  1.775;  1900,  2.14;  1901,  1.998;  1902,  1.949; 
1903,  2.039;  1904,  2.039;  1905,  1.97;  1906,  1.767;  1907,  1.975 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to :) 

KXMBBRLY-CLAJLK  COMPANY. 

Variation  in  east  of  pulp  wood,  Quinnesec,  taking  year  1898  as  bam. 
[Rough  wood  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  f .  o.  b  cars  and  river  at  mill.] 


Year. 

Per  cent. 

8pruce, 

Hemlock. 

1898 

100 
129 
128 
121 
132 
124 
139 
135 
135 
181 

$3.70 
4.80 
5.80 
5.05 
6.55 
6.75 
ft.  70 
6.44 
6.82 
8.80 

1899 

1900 

$3.96 

1901 

3.60 

1902 

3.46 

1903 

3.70 

1904 

3.85 

1906 

3.82 

1906 

3.86 

1907 
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Variation  in  labor  costs,  taking  year  1900  as  a  basis. 


Year. 

Handling 
wood. 

News- 
paper mill. 

General 
average 
wood- 
handling 
pulp  and 
paper  mills. 

1900 

Percent. 
100.0 
104.3 
123.6 
128.0 
130.0 
130.0 
121.6 
125.0 
129.3 

Per  cent. 
100.0 
101.8 
103.6 
105.6 
115.1 
116.0 
115.3 
115.0 
117.3 

Percent. 
100.0 

1901 

102.3 

1902 

107.9 

1903 

109.6 

1904 

111.2 

1905 

110.0 

1906 „ 

1907 7. 

110.2 
112.9 

1908 

113.7 

Labor  cost  per  100  pounds  paper 10.196 

Labor  coet  ground  wood,  $0,214,  at  70  per  cent  in  paper 148 

Labor  cost  sulphite,  $0,371,  at  30  per  cent  in  paper 112 

Total  labor  cost  per  100  pounds  paper 456 

This  includes  labor  of  every  kind  about  tbe  plant,  including  cost  of  unloading  and 
reloading  wood  and  boiler  bouse  and  repair  labor. 

Variation  of  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  supplies  in  the  print-paper  mill,  taking  the  year 

1898  as  basis. 


Tear. 

Fuel. 

Rosin 
and  size. 

Frames 

and 

cases. 

Twine. 

Clothing. 

Taxes. 

1896 

Per  cent. 
100 
HI 
142 
145 
128 
161 
138 
138 
138 
141 

Per  cent. 
100 
117 
139 
111 
108 
205 
208 
258 
278 
296 

Percent. 
100 
100 
115 
176 
117 
141 
156 
156 
176 
206 

Percent. 
100 
175 
160 
160 
243 
256 
225 
243 
269 
244 

Percent. 
100.0 
99.3 
106.0 
114.6 
118.0 
128.6 
132.3 
121.6 
129.3 
142.6 

Percent. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

100 

1902 

136 

1903 

236 

1904 

287 

1905 

326 

1906 

438 

1907 

874 

1908 

466 

Tax  item  based  on  Quinnesec  Print  Paper  Mill,  which  was  not  completed  until  1901. 

Cost  per  100  pounds  of  producing  paper  at  Quinnesec  mill,  on  basis  of  actual  cost  to 

produce  raw  materials. 


1902 $1,661 

1903 •..     1.56 

1904 1.613 


1905 $1,511 

1906 1.602 

1907 1.79& 


Variation  in  the  cost  of  making  news-print  paper,  taking  year  1901  as  basis. 


Per  cent. 

1901 100.0 

1902 109.0 

1903 108.7 

1904 109.9 


Percent. 

1905 99.5 

1906 99.0 

1907 109.0 


Table  showing  increase  in  production  at  Quinnesec  print-paper  mill,  taking  year  1901  as 

basis. 


Per  cent. 

1901 100.0 

1902 106.8 

1903 115.4 

1904 124.9 
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Percent. 

1905 127.0 

1906 145.4 

1907 143.1 
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Average  price  of  print  paper,  years  1898  to  1907,  inclusive,  f.  o.  6.  mitt,  net. 


1898 $1.79 

1899 1.775 

1900 2.14 

1901 1.998 

1902 1.949 


1903 12.039 

1904 2.039 

1905 1.97 

1906 1.767 

1907 1.975 


Variation  in  average  price  of  print  paper  f  o.  6.  mill,  net,  taking  year  1898  as  basis. 


Percent. 

3898 100.0 

1899 94.2 

1900 119.5 

1901 111.7 

1902 108.8 


Percent. 

1903 1 1  113.9 

1904 113.9 

1905 110.4 

1906 98.7 

1907 110.3 


The  Chairman.  According  to  that  statement,  you  were  selling 
paper  cheaper  in  1907  than  you  were  in  1904  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  reduced  the  selling  price  from  $1.97  a 
hundred  in  1903  and  1905  to  $1.76  a  hundred  in  1906? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  sell  it  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  with  me,  but  I 
think  our  average  will  range  about  $2.08  thus  far  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  long-time  contracts  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Only  one. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  large  one? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  11  to  12  tons  a  day.  It  is  the 
Scripps-McRae  contract,  so  called. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  are  getting  $2.10  delivered  on  that? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  delivered,  on  that.  This  nets  us 
about  $1.90  at  the  mill  free. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  have  to  send  it  to? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  we  have  to  pay  storage 
and  cartage  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  it  down  by  water  during  the  summer, 
don't  you? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  do  it.^ 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Part  of  the  time  I  do  not  know  but  that  it 
does  cross  on  the  ferry  by  way  of  Manitowoc,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  past  year  or  two  the  whole  of  it  has  been  going  by  way 
of  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  put  up  the  price  of  your  paper  very 
much  in  1907,  did  you? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Not  very  much,  but  we  did  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  increased  price  on  our  contracts  until  early  this  year.  That  is, 
we  made  some  contracts  early  last  year  that  were  at  higher  prices 
lhan  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman.  Your  average  in  1906  was  $1.76  a  hundred,  and 
in  1907  it  was  $1.97  a  hundred.     How  high  did  you  run  up  in  1907? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  $2.40.  That  is  the  highest  I  recall,  at 
the  mill.     It  was  a  small  contract. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  average  now  is  about  $2.08 1 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  $2.08  I  think  it  will  figure:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  got  for  paper 
delivered? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  now  recall,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  aim 
to  make  a  majority  of  our  contracts  on  a  f.  o.  b.  basis.  We  have  one 
contract  that  we  have  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  If  we  had  figured  that  on  the  delivered  basis — do  you 
know  the  rate  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Babcock? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  contracts  where  you  agreed  to 
deliver. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  highest  I  now  recall  on  that  is  $2.45 
to  a  jobber.  What  he  gets  from  his  customer  for  the  paper  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  jobber  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  In  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  on  this  new  contract  made 
recently? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  that  exactly, 
but  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.20  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  reduction  in  price  from  your  prevailing 
price  before? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  lower  than  some  contracts  we  have 
on  our  books  ;#  yes,  sir.  , 

The  Chairman.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  nave  concluded,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  other  statement  which  follows  here  is  nearly  the  same  thing, 
namely,  the  average  net  price  at  the  mill  on  a  percentage  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  statement  which  follows  the  one  I  have 
nist  read,  and  which  represents  the  average  price  realized  f.  o.  b.  net 
for  print  paper,  is  the  same  thing,  only  that  the  variation  is  stated 
in  per  cent  again,  with  the  year  1808  as  the  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  the  statement  that  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  turn  this  over  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  turned  a  copy  over  to  him,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  some  grades  of  paper  that  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  did  not  handle.  What  grades  of  paper  did  the 
General  Paper  Company  handle? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  handled  news-print  paper,  wrapping 
papers,  especially  manila  and  fibers,  poster  paper,  and  hanging 
paper;  papers  that  were  kindred  to  news  and  wrapping  papers  only. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  did  you  say  your  daily  output  was? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  the  Niagara  mills,  72  tons.  Our  total 
output  is  about  240  tons,  our  total  output  of  all  classes  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  it  of  news  print? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  60  to  63  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  all  your  mills  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company — what  waa 
the  cause  for  the  organization  of  that  company? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  was  in  the  line  of  economy,  first;  and, 
secondly,  to  enable  us  to  buy  our  supplies  of  pulp  wood  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  so  that  we  can  make  cheap  paper  ana  sell  it  to  the  pub- 
lishers at  low  prices. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  to  "bear  the  market'1  and  prevent 
competition  among  the  pulp  wood  users? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Among  these  several  mills! 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  I  am  inclined  to  think  would  be  the 
effect,  sir;  but,  more  than  that,  these  miHs  in  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company  are  located  at  various  points  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  it  frequently  happened  that  one  mill  would  go  right  by  another 
and  buy  pulp  wood  and  ship  it  a  long  freight  rate  to  the  detriment 
of  the  mill  right  in  the  timber,  when  it  could  secure  it  by  intelligently 
buying  from  another  concern  at  no  greater  rate  to  himself;  and  then, 
too,  it  has  the  advantage  of  getting  in  statistical  shape  the  require- 
ments of  all  the  mills  having  contracts  with  it,  and  enables  the  manu- 
facturers to  get  a  better  study  of  the  situation,  so  that  we  can  deter- 
mine what  prices  are  necessary  to  pay  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  a  sufficient  crop  to  keep  tne  mills  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  tne  officers  of  that  association? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  recall  them.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  J.  C.  Kimberly  is  the  president  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  deal  with  when  you  have  any  deal- 
ings with  them? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  May  I  be  allowed  to  state  the  officers? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  I  asked  you  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  J.  C.  Kimberly  is  president;  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock  is  vice-president;  F.  E.  Baluster  is  treasurer,  and  M.  H.  Ballou 
is  manager,  and  an  executive  committee  of  five. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ballou,  I  believe,  intends  to  testify  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  He  is  going  to  testify  and  will  undoubtedly 
touch  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  use  60,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  a 
year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  the  Niagara  mill;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Chiefly  from  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  What  distance? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Varying  from  25  miles  to,  I  should  say,  110 
to  150  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  do  you  get  from  the 
Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  All  the  pulp  wood  which  we  buy  by  rail  and 
none  that  comes  by  river  or  is  delivered  to  us  by  team  or  which  we 
get  from  our  own  stumpage.  I  think  our  orders  filed  with  the  Wis- 
consin Pulp  Wood  Company  previous  to  this  past  season  were  30,000 
cords,  which  would  be  50  per  cent  of  our  total  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  pulp 
wood  comes  by  team  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  growing  less  and  less  every 
year. 
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The  Chairman.  You  cut  how  much  of  your  own  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  15,000  cords  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  Principally  hemlock? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  that  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;    in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite 


he  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  or  sell  any  f 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Pulp  wood? 

The  Chairman.  Wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Very  little.  We  buy  some  ground  wood 
pulp  for  our  Fox  River  Valley  mill,  and  we  have  sold  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphite  at  times.     We  are  not  in  the  market  regularly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  any  during  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  bought  ground  wood;  not  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  We  buy  a 
limited  quantity  of  slow-cooked  sulphite,  which  we  use  in  a  particu- 
lar grade  of  paper,  despite  the  fact  that  we  make  practically  enough 
sulphite  under  ordinary  circumstances.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
price  we  paid  for  the  sulphite  was  $2.10. 

The  Chairman.  The  slow-cooked  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  more  expensive  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  have  to  buy  slow-cooked  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  For  use  in  a  particular  grade  of  paper  which 
we  can  not  make  strong  enough  out  of  our  own  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  grade  of  news  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  grade  of  bottle-wrapper 
paper — a  special  grade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stronger  than  your  hemlock  will  make  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  This  slow-cooked  sulphite  is  made  out  of 
hemlock,  but  it  is  made  by  a  slower  process. 

The  Cn airman.  You  manufacture  no  slow  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  showing  the  price  you 
have  paid  during  the  year  1907  and  the  price  at  which  you  nave  sold 
ground  pulp  or  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  For  ground  pulp  we  paid  SI. 05  per  hundred 
f.  o.  b.  Little  Soo  under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Right  above  Appleton,  on  the  Fox  River. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  buy  any  m  Canada? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  and  to  answer  your  question  in  full 
I  think  the  sulphite  we  sold  at  $2.05  delivered.  My  recollection  is 
that  it  was  shipped  to  Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  consider  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
profit  to  make  on  paper  in  order  to  properly  protect  your  business; 
that  is,  how  much  the  paper  should  sell  for  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  if  we  got  an  average 
of  $7  or  $8  a  ton  above  a  reasonable  charge  for  depreciation  that  we 
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would  be  pretty  well  satisfied.  If  we  could  feel  sure  that  we  could 
realize  that  price  from  year  to  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  your  investment  worth  at  Niagara! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  cost,  about  $1,600,000. 

Tho  Chairman.  If  you  could  realize  $7  a  ton  on  60,000  tons  that 
would  be  $420,000,  a  fairly  reasonable  profit  to  make  on  $1,600,000? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Allow  me  to  correct  you.  You  said  60,000 
tons.     You  got  that  confused  with  60,000  cords  of  wood,  I  am  afraid. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  How  much  paper  do 
you  produce? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  20,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $140,000  on  a  $1,600,000  invest- 
ment? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  and 
counting  depreciation 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Above  depreciation.  I  said  if  we  could  be 
assured  of  $7  or  $8  a  ton  above  a  fair  charge  for  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  much  you  consider 
paper  should  be  sold  for  above  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to 
properly  conserve  the  business.  I  am  not  talking  about  how  much 
money  you  should  make. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  $10  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  ever  sold  for  $10  a  ton  for  any  considerable 
period  of  years? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is,  above  the  cost  of  production  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  has  not  been  our  experience  at  any  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  people  have  been  putting  more  money  into 
the  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  will  be  greater 
reluctance  about  going  into  the  paper-mill  business  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
put  in  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  member  of  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany,.! take  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  was;  that  is,  our  company  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  dealings  with  Mr.  Hanrahan  also? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  you  an  offer? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  gave  them  an  option,  I  think,  during 
July  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  you  an  offer? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  made  him  an  offer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  you  a  written  proposition? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  was  our  option,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  and  we  have  seen  him  or  he  has  seen  us  recently 
with  a  view  to  reopening  negotiations. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  made  you  an  offer  since  the  first  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  he  has ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  whether  or  not  he  has? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes ;  I  think  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  whether  he  has.  I  do  not  want  any 
thinking  about  a  thing  that  is  perfectly  plain. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  see  you  or  any  of  your  people  when  he  was 
in  Wisconsin  in  April  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  offer  did  he  make  you? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  take  over  our  properties  for  some  cash 
and  some  bonds  and  some  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  to  buy  the  property  I 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  merge  it  with  other  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  one  company  out  of  the  principal  Wisconsin  mills) 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  xes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  vou  do  with  that  offer? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  have  not  done  anything;  we  declined  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  what  he  was 
endeavoring  to  do  was  to  consolidate  the  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Along  the  lines  of  the  International  Paper  Corn- 
pan  v? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  assume  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  talk? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  some  talk  that  if  that  could  not  be 
done  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  mills  to  get  together? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  or  any  of  his  people  audit  your  accounts? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  An  audit  company  of  New  York  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  Mr.  Hanrahan? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  else  ever  audited  your  accounts  fox 
anyone  else? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  or  association  or 
agreement  with  any  of  the  other  paper  mills,  except  the  ones  relating 
to  the  traffic  arrangement  under  wnich  Mr.  Hurl&ut  was  appointed, 
the  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  Scripps-McRae  people,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  there  is  no  other  association?  We 
just  fell  on  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  this  morning.  No 
one  ever  volunteered  any  information  in  regard  to  it,  although  we 
have  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  my  opening 
statement  and  cover  the  ground  just  as  fully  as  I  think  it  should  be 
covered. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  all  the  people  have  been  frank  with  us, 
but  it  does  not  occur  to  them.  They  probably  think  those  matters 
have  no  bearing,  and  they  may  have  none.  We  can  not  determine 
that  now,  and  what  we  are  seeking  is  information  in  the  dragnet  style. 

When  did  you  commence  to  adopt  the  one-year  agreement? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  company 
always.  I  do  not  know  of  but  three  instances,  four  instances,  in 
which  we  made  exceptions. 

The  Chairman,  iou  have  one  long-time  contract  running  now? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  the  Scripps-McRae  contract.  That 
is  five  years.    It  has  about  two  years  and  three  months  to  run. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  value  of  your  property,  the  one  you  gave 
Mr.  Hanrahan  an  option  on) 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  embraced  this  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill,  our 
Atlas  mill  at  Appleton,  and  our  Globe  and  Badger  mill  at  Neenah. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  value  that  you  place  on  the  property  that 
you  gave  him  an  option  on? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Do  you  want  me  to  understand  by  that 
question  what  was  our  option  price  to  them) 

Mr.  Sims.  No.  I  want  to  know  what  value  you  put  on  the  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  should  say  the  cost  value  of  them  would 
be  about  $2,200,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  $2,200,000) 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  what  value  did  you  give  an  option  in  stocks  and 
bonds? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  option  we  gave  them  was  for  cash. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  to  get  so  much  cash 
and  so  much  in  stocks  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  I  said  that  was  the  proposition  they 
made  us  since  the  expiration  of  the  option. 

Mr/ Sims.  I  will  speak  frankly  as  to  what  my  question  is  intended 
to  lead  to.  I  do  not  want  one  of  you  gentlemen  to  give  us  the  facts 
unless  the  others  are  to  give  them  also.  I  wanted  to  see  whether 
it  was  to  result  in  an  increase  in  stocks  and  bonds  on  which  earnings 
would  have  to  be  made  if  the  Hanrahan  agreement  had  been  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  want  that  question  answered  by  all. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  so,  I  shall  not  decline. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  amount  of  money  on  which  earnings  would  have  to 
be  made  would  be  greater  if  the  companies  were  consolidated  than  if 
they  were  operated  as  separate  properties? 

'the  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  new  companies  would  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
estimated  value  of  the  old  plants. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  were  at  tnat  time  intending  to  go  absolutely  out  of 
business? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  they  had  taken  advantage  of  the  option; 
yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  other  association  t 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  None  that  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  manila  and  fiber  association? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hanrahan  has  a  com- 
plete statement  of  all  the  mills  that  agreed  to  go  into  this  matter?  I 
suppose  he  has. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Undoubtedly,  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  we  want  that  information  we  can  get  it,  as  they  say 
in  the  House  sometimes,  en  bloc  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Low  grades. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  increase  in  price  has  there  been? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  In  our  writing  grades  I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  has  not  been  very  much  increase.  We  are  endeavoring  now 
to  establish  ourselves  on  that  line  in  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  talk  of  an  agreement  among 
the  writing-paper  manufacturers  to  advance  prices) 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  have  not  had  any  talk  with  any  of  them. 
I  presume  we  are  not  rated  as  writing-paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  consulted  in  any  way  about  an 
increase  in  prices  or  the  maintenance  of  prices? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  do  you  supply  on  the  Scripps- 
McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  about  11  or  12  tons  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  only  thing  that  the  representatives  of  the 
mills  considered  at  the  time  they  divided  up  the  Scripps-McRae  con- 
tract, the  division  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  agreement  about  the  maintenance 
of  prices  as  to  the  rest  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  matter  not  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  same  true  about  the  meetings  which 
resulted  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hurlbut? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  all  putting  up  prices? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  were  all  apparently  putting  up  prices 
and,  in  fact,  you  were  putting  up  prices? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  did  not  discuss  them? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  said  that  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the 
manufacturers  I  attended,  independent  of  the  Hurlbut  and  Scripps- 
McRae  meetings,  I  was  free  to  say  the  prices  at  which  we  were  selling 
were  discussed,  but  the  fact  is  in  the  late  fall  of  1905,  or  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1905,  prices,  particularly  news-paper  prices,  commenced  to  fall 
and  contracts — the  news-paper  business  is  largely  on  the  contract 
basis — were  made  on  a  low  oasis  and  carried  over  for  a  year,  and  some 
of  them  for  longer  than  that,  though  not  in  our  case,  and  it  is  equally 
true  with  the  late  summer  of  1906  the  demand  for  news  paper  increased 
tremendously  and  continued  strong  until,  according  to  our  experience, 
at  any  rate,  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  tendency  since  then  ? 
v  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  tendency  has  been  for  prices  to  be  a 
little  bit  softer. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  time  are  you  running  full  time 
now? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Up  to  the  time  I  left  home  I  think  we  had 
lost  twenty-six  days  at  the  Niagara  mill  either  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary or  the  1st  of  December;  I  do  not  recall  now.  The  month  of 
May  we  hoped  to  be  running  full. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  general  talk  among  the  mill  owners 
that  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  it  was  necessary  to  shut 
down  the  mills  some  so  as  to  keep  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  had  no  such  understanding  with  any- 
body. The  condition  of  business  was  such  that  it  was  practically 
useless  to  attempt  to  force  trade,  and  when  we  had  no  orders  we 
simply  shut  down  the  mill. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  you  no  room  in  which  to  store  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  have  had  1,000  tons  of  paper  on  hand 
at  the  Niagara  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  store  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  and  likewise  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  keep  on  running  the  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  the  pulp  mills  shut 
down  since  the  1st  of  January  part  of  the  time,  though  we  have  large 
quantities  of  pulp  on  hand  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wood  did  you  get  out  of  the  Quebec 
deal? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  about  2,500  cords. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  our  average  was  about  $14  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  at  all 
except  to  take  the  wood  and  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Wisconsin  Paper  Association,  and  I  was  consulted  about  it 
befor  the  purchase  was  made  by  the  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  committee  have  stated  meetings? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  ever  meet? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  together  occasionally  as 
occasion  requires. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  meet  last? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  recall  now,  but  I  think  two  months 
ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  meet  for  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  consider  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  wood — wood  was  coming  in  in  such  tremendous  volume — and  the 
question  of  the  collection  of  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  wood  coming  from  in  such  tremendous 
volume  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  From  various  sources — Minnesota,  northern 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mr.  Ballou  be  able  to  give  us  information  is 
reference  to  the  price  at  which  that  wood  was  purchased! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  Complete  information! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sims.  What  is  there  wrong,  illegal,  or  immoral  in  manufac- 
turers having  meetings  and  getting  together  and  talking  over  the 
trade  and  the  cost  of  material  and  all  those  sorts  of  things? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  entering  into  an  agreement! 

Mr.  Sims.  No,  sir.  In  discussing  the  conditions  and  plans  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done  to  benefit  the  trade  as  a  whole  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  my  mind  that  is  the  sensible  and  sane 
way  of  conducting  business.  It  is  of  no  benefit,  I  take  it,  to  the 
country  and  no  benefit  to  the  labor  which  these  industries  employ  to 
engage  in  destructive  competition. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seems  to  me  like  every  witness  we  have  claims  that 
they  have  not  said  anything  about  sustaining  prices,  and  it  seems  to 
me  they  have  a  perfect  right,  legally,  morally,  and  otherwise,  to  dis- 
cuss those  questions  just  so  they  do  not  do  things  prohibited  by  law. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  they  have  been  so  careful  not  to  have 
discussed  those  questions  which  above  all  other  things  would  be  most 
natural.  Down  South  we  have  an  organization  of  cotton  farmers, 
an  association,  not  a  corporation,  and  they  get  together  and  discuss 
what  is  best  to  be  done  to  maintain  the  price  of  cottox^,  to  prevent 
the  crop  being  sacrificed,  to  prevent  the  cotton  being  thrown  on  the 
market  all  at  once,  to  improve  the  grade,  and  to  improve  the  lands; 
in  other  words,  to  benefit  the  industry.  We  do  not  consider  it  any- 
thing wrong,  illegal,  or  immoral. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  glad  to  be  advised  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  You  thought  it  was  not  illegal  when  you  went  into 
the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  was  our  notion. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  see  the  testimony  in  that  case! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  not  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1  do  not  now  recall;  it  was  very  voluminous. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  have  on 
the  paper  industry  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  print  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Why,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
more  or  less  of  an  academic  proposition,  and  I  have  full  confidence, 
with  all  the  facts  which  the  committee  will  seoure  through  these  meet- 
ings, to  rest  my  case,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  on  the  judgment 
of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  not  in  the  business.  We  would 
like  the  judgment  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  business,  if  they  have 
any.  If  you  have  not  any  judgment  upon  the  subject,  of  course,  we 
do  not  want  to  press  you. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  it  would  be  detrimental. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Detrimental,  particularly  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  because  I  believe  it  would  stimulate  tne  building  of  mills 
in  Canada  and  it  would  take  present  news-paper  mills  off  those  grades 
and  drive  them  on  other  grades,  specialties,  or  grades  such  as  we  are 
manufacturing  and  which  we  are  manufacturing  to-day  more  or  less  on 
the  protection  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  thought  there  would  not  be  so 
much  money  invested  in  paper  nulls  in  the  next  few  years  as  in  the 
last  few  years.    The  demand  for  paper,  of  course,  will  keep  on  increas- 
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ing.  Would  it  do  any  damage  to  the  paper  trade  if  a  few  mills 
started  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  would  if  the  increased  production  ex- 
ceeded the  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  demand  has  exceeded 
the  production? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  last  October. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  panic? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  ground-wOod 
industry  to  take  the  tariff  off? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  so  far  as  the 
domestic  manufacturers  of  ground  wood  are  concerned;  that  is,  those 
who  are  manufacturing  ground  wood  for  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  sent  while  it  is  still  wet  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  weighs  more  than  the  original  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  not.  I  can  make  a 
calculation. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  a  ton  of  ground  wood,  dry  weight, 
actually  weigh? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Thejr  ship  it  in  a  varying  percentage  of  dry 
pulp.  The  common  practice  in  Wisconsin  is  to  run  it  out  so  th^t  40 
per  cent  of  the  pulp  would  be  water.  The  freight  would  figure  two 
and  one-half  times  the  weight  of  the  dry  pulp.  The  Canadian  mills — 
at  least  those  we  have  had  any  experience  with,  and  we  bought 
some  Canadian  pulp — dry  their  pulp  from  50  per  cent  to  55  per  cent. 
The  rate  from  tne  Soo,  as  I  remember  it,  unless  there  has  been  a 
recent  change,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  has  not  been,  from  the 
Spanish  River  and  Fox  River  territory,  is  11  cents  per  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  on  the  dry  pulp  it  is  only  50  per  cent 
water? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  water  in  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  was  going  to  make  a  calculation  which 
would  give  you  some  idea  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  water  in  spruce 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  never  entirely  dry? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  spruce  pulp  wood  is  shipped 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  when  shipped  by  rail. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No;  tne  pulp  wood  from  Minnesota  is 
shipped  right  as  it  comes  off  the  stump;  shipped  green. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  effect  would  it  have  if  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment should  put  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  An  export  duty  on  pulp  wood? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  eastern  manufacturers,  according  to  the 
trade  journals  and  according  to  the  testimony  which  has  been  given 
at  these  meetings,  secure  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  supply  from 
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Canada,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  that  I  am  afraid  it  would  shut 
down  some  of  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  have  any  disastrous  effect  on  your 
milll 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  On  our  mill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  might.  We  have  to  add  to  our  limited 
territories  of  pulp  wood  in  order  to  secure  part  of  our  supply,  and  the 
tendency  would  De  to  send  up  the  price  on  the  domestic  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  the  pulp  wood  m  Wis- 
consin will  last  at  the  present  rate  of  use? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  hemlock  pulp 
wood  will  last  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  is  being  used  for  other  purposes  now 
largely  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  for  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Only  a  few  years  ago  some  gentlemen  thought  that 
white  pine  would  last  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  obtain  good  white  pine  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  become  of  the  industry  twenty-five 
years  from  now,  according  to  your  calculation,  when  hemlock  and 
spruce  are  all  gone? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  a  serious  problem  that  is  confronting 
us  now,  and  it  is  receiving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  manufac- 
turers. So  far  as  we  are  concerned  up  at  Niagara,  we  are  not  worrying 
about  the  future,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  very  much,  so  far 
as  that  plant  is  concerned.  We  have  a  large  water  power  there  and  a 
market  near  at  hand  for  it,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  that  we  can 
not  run  that  mill  at  a  profit,  perhaps  we  can  afford  to  dismantle  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  very  few  people  are  worrying,  except 
theoretically,  about  anything  that  will  happen  fifteen  years  from  now. 
Is  there  not  good  pulp  wood  in  Canada,  just  across  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  easy  access  to  your  territory  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  fairly  so.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  means  of  getting  it  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  bring  it  to 
Duluth  or  Superior  or  any  of  the  other  points  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  mostly  Crown  land,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  you  to  have  that  reserve  of  wood  open  to  the 
mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  decrease  the  price  of 
pulp  wood  considerably  if  that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  prices  of  forest  products  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  cognizant  of  an  effort  to  put 
the  price  of  print  paper  up  higher  than  it  was  last  fall? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  matter  discussed  as  to 
putting  the  rate  up  to  3  cents  delivered? 

Mr.  OEN8ENBRENNER.   No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  talk  to  that  effect  in  your 
presence  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Paper  Trade  Journal 
did  quote  the  price  over  3  cents  last  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
noticed  it.  I  seldom  look  at  the  quotations  in  the  Paper  Trade 
Journal. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  market  trade  quotations  in  the  Paper 
Trade  Journal  fairly  accurate? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  would  not  express  an  opinion  on  that, 
because  I  very  seldom  look  at  them.  I  have  never  placed  very  much 
reliance  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  keeps  the  records  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  and  the  like, 
or  the  accounting  records? 

The  Chairman.  Everything. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  secretary  keeps  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ings, and  we  have  employees,  clerks,  who  do  the  accounting  work. 

Tne  Chairman.  Where  is  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Neenah,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  manager? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  M.  H.  Belle w. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  gentleman  here? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  few  moments  ago  I  spoke  of  certain  conditions. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  circumstances  I  mentioned  and 
the  conditions  provided  for  in  the  General  Paper  Company^  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  two  I 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  if  they  should  have  a  volunteer  association,  unin- 
corporated, and  without  anything  just  like  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany or  so  near  like  it  that  the  courts  would  take  hold  of  it;  and  the 
same  results  were  brought  about  by  agreement,  by  nods,  winks,  and 
understandings,  then  the  effect  on  the  trade,  the  restraint  of  trade, 
would  be  just  the  same.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  form  in  which 
the  object  is  brought  about.  It  is  the  restraint  of  trade,  by  combi- 
nation, that  is  the  evil,  and  not  particularly  the  method  by  which  it  is 
brought  about. 

The  object  of  this  company  which  Mr.  Hanrahan  was  trying  to 
form  was  to  remove  the  legal  objections  which  had  been  urged  in  the 
suit  against  the  General  Paper  Company,  and  at  the  same  time  form 
one  company  to  bring  about  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  presume  his  object  was  to  make  some 
money  out  of  the  promotion  of  the  company.  That  was  Mr.  Hanra- 
han's  object,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  A.  BABCOCK,  HEEHAH,  WIS.— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  your  company  t 

Mr.  Babcock.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  I  am  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Wisconsin  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  and  I  also  stated 
that  I  was  secretary  of  the  Plover  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman,  'they  both  make  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir.  The  Wisconsin  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 
makes  news  paper  and  hanging  paper.  The  Plover  Paper  Company 
makes  nothing  but  writing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  writing  paper,  how  much  of  an  advance  in 
price  has  there  been  in  the  last  year  or  so  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  has  been  within  the  last  year  practically  no 
advance  whatever  in  writing  paper;  very  little  in  some  grades,  but 
nothing  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  news-print  paper,  how  much  of  an  advance 
has  there  been  so  far  as  your  business  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Do  you  speak  of  the  price  applied  a  year  ago  as 
against  the  price  that  applies  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  I  speak  generally  about  the  price  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  has  not  been.  The  price  now  on  news  paper 
is,  as  I  recall  it,  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  information  you  put  in  does  not  indicate  the 
price  at  which  you  sold  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  gives  the  average  price  for  every  year  from 
1889  up  to  the  1st  of  January  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  there  has  been  no  increase  now 
over  the  price  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  increase. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  price  on  such  business  as  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  figure  on  has  fluctuated  to  some  extent.  We  have  taken  con- 
tracts at  different  prices  for  the  past  three  or  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  closed  one  contract  during  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary at  $2.30  net  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago.  That  is,  net  cash,  thirty 
days. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  any  paper  a  year  aco  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  remember  of  having  closed  any  contracts  a 
year  ago.    I  do  not  remember  anything  being  open  at  tnat  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  at  which  you  are  now 
selling  paper  under  any  contract? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  highest  contract  we  have  in  effect  now  nets  us 
$2.32  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mills. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  contract  was  made  during  September  of  last 
year,  or  possibly  the  fore  part  of  October;  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  at  which  you  are  selling  paper 
now? 

Mr.  Babcock.  You  mean  the  average  price  since  January  1  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  average  price  you  are  now  receiving. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me,  but  it  is  very  close 
to  $2.10  mill. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  contracts  have  all  been  made  since  January 
1,  1907.  except  the  Scripps-McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Babcock.  None  of  them  have  been  made  since  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  since  January  1,  1907. 

Mr.  Babcook.  I  beg  your  pardon;  yes,  sir,  they  have,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Scripps-McRae  contract.  That  also  was  entered 
into  since  January  1,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  to  carry  out  an  old  contract? 

Mr.  Babcook.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Along  what  season  of  the  year  are  most  of  your 
contracts  made? 

Mr.  Baboock.  We  have  no  particular  time  when  the  contracts 
expire.    They  run  out  at  different  periods. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  prices  now  were 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  that  the  last  contract  you  made  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.30,  but  that  your  average  price  was  $2.10. 
Those  statements  do  not  seem  to  agree. 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  is  because  of  some  old-time  contracts  that 
were  taken  at  a  lower  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  only  one  old-time  contract,  the  Scripps- 
McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Babcook.  Yes;  we  have  other  contracts  that  we  made  in 
the  early  part  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  A  few? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  whether  you  made  the  most  of  your  con- 
tracts at  any  time? 

Mr.  Babcook.  They  are  contracts  made  during  the  fore  part  of 
last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  a  very  considerable  number  at 
very  low  figures  made  between  January  1  and  May  1,  1907,  in  order 
to  bring  your  average  price  down  or  up,  either  way,  $2.30,  when  you 
have  no  high  price  contract  to  bring  it  down  to  $2.10? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Scripps-McRae  tonnage  is  comparatively 
large.     That  is,  it  tends  to  lower  our  net  returns. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  also  a  part  of  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  party  to  any  association  of  writing 
paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  is  an  association  called  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Association,  or  something  like  that.  I  do  not  just  remember 
its  exact  name. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that  association. 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  is  an  association  to  which  most  of  the  writing 
mills  belong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  attended,  I  think,  but  one 
of  their  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  When  and  where  was  that? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  was  in  New  York,  in  December  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  meeting  held  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Babcock.  At  the  St.  Reps  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
meeting? 
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Mr.  Babcock.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Who  notified  you  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Leeds. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  was  general  discussion  in  regard  to  trade  con- 
ditions, and  also  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  business  that  was  being 
done  and  future  prospects. 

The  Chairman.  Woat  was  the  object  in  having  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  object  of  having  the  meeting,  as  I  understood 
it,  was  for  the  very  purpose  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  accomplished  by  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  did  not  think  at  the  time  that  there  had  been 
much  of  anything  accomplished — not  worth  the  expense  of  the  trip, 
surely. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  action  taken  by  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Of  any  kind? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  even  to  the  matter  of  adjourning. 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  only  definite  action  taken,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  with  regard  to  the  sizes  which  were  to  be  treated  as  regular  or 
irregular— that  is,  the  sizes  of  paper — and  in  addition  to  that  action, 
why,  various  people  who  were  present  expressed  the  conditions  in 
their  own  mills  relative  to  orders  and  also  regarding  how  much  cur- 


was  it  not? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir;  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before,  as  I 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  Had  there  been  any  curtailment  of  production  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir;  there  had  been. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  generally  understood  that  the  mills  would 
be  shut  down  immediately  after  the  holidays  or  during  the  holidays 
on  account  of  the  excess  of  production  over  consumption? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Nothing  of  that  sort  was  considered,  as  far  as  1 
know. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  mostly  shut  down? 

Mr.  Babcock.  As  to  that  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman,  The  Leeds  you  spoke  of,  Alfred  Leeds,  manager 
department  of  sales  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  is 
that  the  name  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  know  what  position  he  occupies  with  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Association,  but  he  is  connected  with  the 
concern. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  concern  in  the  writing-paper  business, 
like  the  International  in  the  newsprint  business? 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  is  a  large  writing-paper  concern;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting;  held  in  September  of 
the  writing-paper  manufacturers  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  did  not.     I  did  not  know  there  was  a  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  at  the  meeting  you  attended  in  Decem- 
ber? 
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Mr.  Babcock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
very  many  of  the  eastern  writing-paper  manufacturers,  but  I  can  tell 
you  a  few  of  the  names.    I  will  tell  you  all  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  we  can  ask. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany, was  there,  and  also  Mr.  Leeds,  of  the  same  concern. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  you  think  of  anyone  else  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  trying  to  think  of  the  eastern  men  first.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  on  there  ana  many  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  there  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Leeds! 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  purpose  in  going  ?   # 

Mr.  Babcock.  Our  business  was  not  in  good  condition  and  I  was 
inquisitive  enough  to  know  what  the  condition  was  so  far  as  other 
manufacturers  or  writing  paper  were  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  When  dia  your  business  get  in  a  poor  condition  t 

Mr.  Babcock.  Our  business  dropped  off  right  after  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  business  in  good  condition  just  before  the 
panic? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  were  busy;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  all  the  writing  mills  busy? 

Mr.  Babcock.  As  to  that  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  general  understanding  of  the  trade! 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price 
during  the  year  preceding  the  panic? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  did  not  mcrease  our  price  to  any  considerable 
extent  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Bidder  on  page  220  of  the  hearings  to  this  effect: 

The  writing  paper  combination  has  followed  the  example  of  the  book  paper  com* 
bination  in  formulating  "trade  customs"  and  added  $12  per  ton  to  its  price  on  an 
output  of  approximately  436,800  tons,  equaling  $5,241,6007 

What  do  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  did  not  know  that  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  add  per  ton  to  the  price  of  your 
writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  You  mean  during  the  year  1907? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  up  to  the  time  of  the  panic. 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  for  this  reason: 
In  writing  paper  we  make  so  many  different  grades  that  if  the  price 
was  increased  on  one  grade  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  some 
other  grade  would  take  an  advance. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  made  any  considerable  advance  on  one 
grade  would  that  not  mean  that  there  would  likely  be  an  advance 
on  other  grades? 

Mr.  Babcock.  If  there  was  any  considerable  advance;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  cheap  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  price  of  writing  paper,  so-called  writing  paper, 
is  as  low  as  4  J  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  character  that  you  pro- 
duce.    Did  you  not  say  that  you  produced  cheap  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  make  some  low  grades  as  well  as  the  higher 
grades. 
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The  Chairman.  It  may  have  been  some  one  else.  What  is  the 
the  price  of  the  low  grade  that  you  produce) 

Mr.  Babcock.  About  4}  cents  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago  or  a  delivery 
point  taking  about  that  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  lowest  grade  of  writing  paper  you 
produce — 4|  cents  a  pound! 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  that  paper  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  same. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  statement  of  Mr.  Bidder's  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  on  page  214  of  the  hearings, 
relating  to  writing  paper: 

On  January  26,  1907,  the  writing-paper  manufacturers,  in  accordance  with  an 
agreement  made  among  themselves  in  combination,  withdrew  previous  quotation* 
and  issued  a  new  price  list  averaging  $2  per  ton  increase. 

Did  you  add  $2  per  ton  to  your  paper  at  that  time?  _ 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  or  hear  of  any  agreement  or  under- 
standing of  the  writing-paper  manufacturers  in  January,  1907,  or 
about  that  time,  or  subsequent  to  that  time,  to  increase  the  price  of 
writing  paper  $2  or  any  other  sum? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  was  an  advance  about  that  time,  a  slight 
advance,  but  there  was  no  agreement  to  advance,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  writing-paper  manufacturers  in  January, 
1907,  adopt  trade  customs,  regulations  fixing  prices  on  special  sizes 
of  papers,  and  on  special  colors,  and  on  special  orders  of  papers,  and 
for  special  weights  of  papers,  and  for  folding? 

Mr.  Babcock.  About  that  time  there  were  some  trade  customs 
adopted.  It  is  my  recollection  it  was  a  little  later,  but  as  to  that  I 
am  not  certain. 

The  Chairman.  These  regulations  were  formally  ratified  by  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  February,  1907,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that,  for  the  reason  that  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  until  this 
year  and  had  never  attended  any  of  their  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Until  this  year? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Until  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  attend  the  meeting  last  year! 

Mr.  Babcock.  No.  I  never  attended  any  meeting  prior  to  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what  the  trade  customs  and  regulations 
are  adopted  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  some  understanding  with  the 
other  manufacturers  in  reference  to  the  prices  that  were  to  be  obtained 
for  the  different  weights,  sizes,  and  colors  of  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  had  no  understanding  with  any  of  the  other  manu- 
facturers regarding  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  production  at  your  mill  of  news-print 
paper? 
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Mr.  Babcook.  About  43  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  full  have  you  been  running  lately? 

Mr.  Babcook.  During  the  month  of  April  we  ran  about  80  per  cent 
product,  the  month  of  March  about  the  same,  and  I  doubt  if  we  will 
run  as  full  as  we  did  either  the  two  preceding  months  during  May. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  restriction  of  your  output  the  result  of  amy 
agreement  or  understanding  among  paper  manufacturers  that  if  they 
are  going  to  keep  up  the  price  it  is  necessary  not  to  glut  the  market! 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  if  you  are  going 
to  keep  up  prices  you  can  not  oversupply  the  market? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Well,  with  us  it  is  more  a  question  of  not  getting 
specifications  on  contracts  which  we  have  made  and  which  we  expected 
paper  would  be  taken  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "not  getting  specifica- 
tions?" 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have  contracts  closed.  We  have  one  contract 
closed  on  which  we  expected  to  commence  shipping  the  1st  day  of 
May,  and  another  contract  in  effect  calling  for  180  tons  during 
May  against  which  we  are  only  going  to  ship,  so  far  as  I  knew  when  I 
left  home,  60  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  contracts  with  newspapers  or  jobbers? 

Mr.  Babcock.  One  of  those  contracts  is  with  a  newspaper  and  the 
other  is  with  a  wallpaper  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  newspaper  publisher  need  his  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  This  particular  publisher  is  still  using  paper  which 
he  made  at  his  own  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  Chicago,  HI. 

The  Chairman.  Boyce  stopped  the  manufacture  of  news-print 
paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  paper  manufacturing  company  is  styled  the 
W.  D.  Boyce  Paper  Mill  Company,  but  it  is  Boyce's  concern. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  stopped  producing  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  think  they  shut  down  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  you — 
Boyce  has? 

Mr.  Babcock.  He  has. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  contract  was  made  during  the  last  week  of 
January,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  does  it  call  for? 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  calls  for  2,500  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  within  what  time  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Within  one  year,  shipments  to  commence  about 
May  1.  The  word  "about"  was  used  in  the  contract  because  when 
it  was  made  Mr.  Boyce  was  not  just  sure  as  to  the  time  when  he 
would  need  paper  from  some  other  source. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  is  that  paper  to  be  supplied? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  January  contract  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes;  that  is  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Boyce  has  to  get  paper  from  other  mills,  too,  does 
he  not?    Does  he  not  use  more  than  that) 
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Mt.  Babcook.  I  think  that  will  cover  his  entire  requirements? 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  can  we  find  out  from  you  or  some  one 
else  the  total  production  of  news-print  paper  in  the  western  mills) 

Mr.  Baboock.  I  can  not  give  you  that  information  accurately,  but 
I  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  what  the  production  is — what  I  think  the 
production  is. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  an  officer  in  any  of  these  associa- 
tions or  companies? 

Mr.  Babcook.  Well,  which  association  or  company  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  them,  outside  of  your  private  company. 

Mr.  Babcook.  The  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  for  instance? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcook.  I  am  president  of  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  Of  tne  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Babcook.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  an  officer  in  any  of  the  other  com- 
panies or  associations? 

Mr.  Babcook.  Of  the  Traffic  Association.  I  was  treasurer  for  the 
first  year,  and  that  office  was  combined  with  the  office  of  secretary, 
and  this  year  I  am  vice-president  of  the  Traffic  Association. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  meetings  of  the  officers  of  the  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, or  at  any  other  time,  do  you  know  of  any  other  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  people  there,  or  understanding,  otherwise  than 
relating  to  Mr.  Hurlbut's  traffic  work? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  was  no  other  agreement  made.  a 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  in  your  statements  furnished  us  with 
the  prices  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Babcook.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  wood  pulp  for  sale? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  any  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes;  we  bought  considerable  wood  pulp  during  last 
year.  During  1906  or  1905  we  did  not  have  occasion  to  buy  any;  we 
made  all  of  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  whom  did  you  buy  wood  pulp  from? 

Mr.  Babcook.  We  bought  wood  pulp  from  the  Imperial  Paper 
Mills,  Sturgeon  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Twenty-six  dollars  per  ton,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars 
our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  sulphite? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  buy  all  of  our  sulphite.  There  were  other  pur- 
chases of  wood  pulp  made  by  us  during  last  year,  if  you  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  what  were  they? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  made  a  purchase  from  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  much,  and  at  what  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  In  that  contract  I  think  there  were  500  tons  involved, 
and  the  price  was  $27  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  bought  900  tons  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  at  $29  per  ton  delivered. 
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The  Chairman.  What  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  was  late  in  the  summer;  I  can  not  recall  just 
when. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  after  these  other  purchases  had  been 
made? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No  ;  the  purchase  from  the  Imperial  Paper  Mill 
was  the  first  one,  ana  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  trade  was  the  second,  and 
the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  contract  was  the  last, 
according  to  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  any  other  purchases? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  was  a  smaller  quantity,  amounting  to,  I  should 
say,  three  or  four  hundred  tons,  bought  from  the  Crivitz  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  where  these  companies  are  located;  it  will 
help  us  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Crivitz  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  located  at 
Crivitz,  Wis.;  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  buy  this  pulp  ?  You  had  not  bought 
any  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Water-power  conditions  were  not  good  with  us  last 
year.    In  fact,  theywere  very  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Water-power  conditions  were  bad  and  pulp  wood 
was  short? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No;  we  had  plenty  of  pulp  wood,  but  no  water  to 
grind  it  with. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  participate  in  any  of  these  purchases 
of  pulp  wood  from  Quebec? 

Mr.  Babcock  We  got  about  500  or  600  cords,  I  think,  of  the  Que- 
bec wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  pulp  wood  was  pretty  scarce 
if  you  had  to  send  to  Quebec  for  it  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  was  not  scarce  with  us;  it  was  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  low  water. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  buy  and  get  your  wood  from 
Quebec? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  placed  an  order  with  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company  for  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  do  that  as  an  accommodation  to  the  Wis- 
consin Pulp  Wood  Company,  or  because  you  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  wanted  the  pulp  wood  when  we  got  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  it  at  a  rather  high  price,  too,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes;  a  rather  high  price  we  paid  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  partly  the  reason  that  it  paid  you  to 
buy  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  had  to  buy  wood  pulp  because  we  had  to  have 
some  commodity  to  make  our  contracts  with — to  fulfill  our  contract 
obligations. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  absolutely  out  of  the  water  power,  were 
you? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Not  entirely,  but  we  did  not  have  enough  water 
power  to  make  pulp  enough  so  as  to  carry  out  our  contract  obligations. 
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^  The  Chairman.  You  used  your  water  power  and  purchased  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  the  wood  pulp  necessary} 

Mr.  Baboook.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  price  of  that  pulp  wood! 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  cost  us  about  $13,  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  plenty  of  pulp  wood  in  your  vicinity  1 

Mr.  Baboook.  In  the  vicinity  of  our  mill  f 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcook.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  it  from? 

Mr.  Babcook.  We  get  most  of  our  pulp  wood  now  from  northern 
Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  you  if  you  could  get 
pulp  wood  from  across  Lake  Superior — from  the  Canadian  side? 

Mr.  Babcock.  In  the  way  of  price,  you  meant 

The  Chairman.  In  the  way  of  price  and  supply. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes:  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  opinion,  of  tak- 
ing the  tariff  off  of  print  paper  and  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  ao  not  want  the  tariff  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not! 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  principal  reason  for  it  is  that  I  do  not  want  the 
one  commodity  in  which  we  are  interested  singled  out  as  an  experi- 
ment. We  are  ready  to  take  our  chances  whenever  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  make  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  remember  when  there  used  to  be  a  tariff  on 
guinine  pills,  which  were  very  essential  to  the  proper  growth  of  people 
in  your  country  and  mine.  They  cost  about  50  cents  a  dozen — 2 
or  3  grain  pills.  The  tariff  was  taken  off.  The  man  who  made 
the  quinine  died  so  rich  that  his  heirs  have  been  quarreling  over  the 
money  ever  since,  and  now  you  can  buy  all  the  3-grain  quinine 
pills  you  want  to,  I  guess,  for  10  or  15  cents  a  dozen.  They  aid  not 
want  the  tariff  taken  off,  but  it  was  a  special  act  of  Congress  which 
took  it  off,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  MnjiffK.  Yes;  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  nobody  any  harm,  and  that  certainly  was  a 

Ereat  blessing  to  the  malaria-stricken  regions  of  the  West.  Per- 
aps  the  same  thing  might  result  at  this  time  in  this  respect,  and  it 
might  do  nobody  any  harm. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Perhaps  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  water  power  developed ! 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  water  power  have  you? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have  about  4,000  to  5,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  can  not  take  that  away  from  you,  can  it! 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  water  power  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcock.  No;  I  suppose  it  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  consider  that  water  power  is  worth, 
per  annum,  per  horsepower) 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  water  power  has  been  leased,  so  I  am  told — we 
have  never  had  any  experience,  you  understand,  e^jbher  way  in  the 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  had  any  offers  for  it  I 
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Mr.  Baboook.  We  never  had  any  offer  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  where  it  could  be  used  for  other  purposes  than 
the  manufacture  of  pulp? 

Mr*  Baboook.  Yes;  it  could  be  used,  I  presume.  It  is  within 
about  150  miles  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  Canadian  government  should  put  an 
export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  what  would  happen  to  your  business) 

Mr.  Baboook.  Well,  that,  of  course,  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
interests. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  ruinous  to  your  interests? 

Mr.  Babgook.  In  time,  undoubtedly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  put  the  price  of  pulp-wood  timber  out 
of  sight  right  to  begin  with? 

Mr.  Baboook.  Well,  it  would  at  least  tend  to  increase  prices  very 
materially. 

The  Chairman.  And  either  would  result  in  the  organization  of 
paper  mills  in  Canada  or  the  very  rapid  cutting  of  pulp  wood  timber 
m  the  United  States,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  would  mean  more  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  United 
States;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  was  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  there  would  be  very  much  pulp  wooa  exported  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  is  it? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Why,  of  course  I  presume  that  would  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  duty.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  never  nad 
any  experience  with  the  Canadian  pulp  wood  except  in  this  one 
instant  which  I  have  referred  to. , 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  here  excused.) 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  M.  H.  BALLOU. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  or  companies  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  Menasha  Paper  Companv  with  a 
news-print  mill  and  two  pulp  mills  at  Ladvsmith,  Wis.,  a  sulpnite  mill 
at  Ashland,  a  paper  mill  at  Menasha,  a  {shingle  mill  at  Menasha,  in 
connection  with  the  Menasha  Paper  Mill  Company.  I  am  also 
manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  for  us? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  I  have  not.  That  is,  I  have  a  few  figures  here. 
I  was  called  away  rather  suddenly,  and  our  head  bookkeeper  pre- 
pared a  statement  which  he  mailed  to  you,  and  I  did  not  bring  it.  I 
would  just  as  soon  introduce  that  as  evidence,  if  you  wanted  it.  It 
was  mailed  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  of  no  use  to  us. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  nature  of  our  business  the 
past  three  years  has  been  somewhat  different  from  that  of  most  of  the 
mills,  in  that  we  have  made  all  the  catalogue  paper  for  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  and  have  obtained  high  prices  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  catalogue  paper  sells  for  a  higher 
price?  • 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  require  more  sulphite! 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Fifty  per  cent,  and  it  is  a  very  much  lighter  weight 
than  the  ordinary  paper. 

The  Chairman.  A  lighter  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  two  reasons  make  it  cost  more  per  pound? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  per  sheet? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  it  naturally  would.    Yes;  it  would;  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Give  us  the  figures. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Our  cost  of  our  product  as  given  here  includes  our 
Ladvsmith  and  Manasha  mills  in  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  news-print  mills  have  you? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  for  Lacfysmith,  and  our  mill  at  Menasha,  two 
machines;  we  make  there  mostly  specialties,  colored  poster  papers, 
some  manilas,  and  news-print  paper  and  drawings. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  news  paper  at  Menasha? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Some,  but  we  make  mostly 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  you  make  the  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  Ladysmith.    We  make  it  at  both  mills. 

The  Chairman.  At  Ladysmith? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  machines  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  For  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  at  Menasha? 

Mr.  Ballou.  What  kind? 

The  Chairman.  News-print  paper. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  how  much  news-print 
paper  you  make  at  Ladysmith? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Fortv-fivQ  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  that  is  our  capacity  of  news  print. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  at  Menasha? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Twenty  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  two  machines  in  the 
two  places? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  two  machines  at  Manasha  will  not  make  as  much 
paper  as  one  of  the  machines  at  Ladysmith.    They  are  not  so  large. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  figures  you  have. 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  cost  of  our  product  in  1905  was  $2.35  a  hundred 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  In  1905.  In  1906  it  was  $2.20;  in  1907  it  was  $2.43. 
Our  selling  price  for  those  years  was  $2.67  for  1905,  $2.58  for  1906, 
and  $2.99  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  The  spread  between  your  selling  price  and  cost 
price  in  1905  was  32  cents,  and  in  1906, 32  cents,  and  in  1907, 56  cents? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Probably. 

The  Chairman.  Per  hundred,  according  to  those  figures? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  figures  on  the  news-print 
paper  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  a  statement  of  that  here.  Our 
average  for  last  year  on  print  paper  in  rolls  was  $2.04  at  the  mill. 
In  sheets  it  was  $2.28.    Tnat  was  such  lots  as  we  made  of  news  print. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average  of  what? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Of  the  news  print  we  made  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  cost? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  that  is  the  selling  price  that  we  obtained.  The 
oost  we  could  not  toll.    We  could  not  separate  it  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  year  1907  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  selling  price  nowf 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  that  accurately.  I  would 
•ay  $2,125  average:  that  is,  such  contracts  as  we  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  largest  contractor? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  largest  contractor  we  have  is  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  you  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  $2.40  delivered  at  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made,  last  year! 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  to  you  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so.  Our  cost  of  pulp  wood  last  year  was 
$10.72. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  rough,  in  the  bark? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  applies  to  such  as  we  sot,  our  proportion  of  the 
Quebec  wood.  Understand,  we  used  no  pulp  wood  at  Menasha;  our 
pulp  wood  is  all  used  at  Ashland. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  grind  all  your  pulp  wood! 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  Ladysmith. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  then,  a  sulphite  mill  separate! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  at  Ashland? 
[    The  Chairman.  You  make  all  your  sulphite  there? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  quite;  we  buy  probably  an  average  of  4  cars  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  sulphite! 

Mr.  Ballou%  Nojsir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  the  prices  at  which  you  have  pur- 
chased sulphite  for  the  last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  lowest  that  we  have  purchased  any  within  the 
last  year  or  two  is  $2.05  delivered  to  our  mill  at  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  figures  or  books  from  which  you  can 
give  us  information  right  along? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  of  no  value  to  inquire  about  that.  You 
have  not  brought  any  books  with  you  giving  figures  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Excepting  these  little  memorandums  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  do  your  memoranda  there  cover,  now  I 
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Mr.  Ballou.  I  will  read  it  just  as  I  have  it  here.    [Reading:] 

277  employees  average  57.14  per  perron. 

10.72  average  per  cord  spruce  delivered* 

2.04  average  per  cent  for  print  rolls. 

2.28  average  per  cent  for  print  sheets. 

3.28  average  per  cent  for  catalogue,  poster,  and  specialties. 

1.15  average  per  cent  for  ground  wood. 

1.97 J  average  per  cent  for  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  all  for  the  year  1907  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ch airman,  xou  have  no  other  figures  with  you  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  have  these  which  I  have  stated,  the  prices  for 
three  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  other  than  what  you  have  given  us  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  have  the  manufacturing  expense,  the  year 
1905, 69  cents;  1906, 66  cents;  1907,  65  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  your  manufacturing  expense  cover? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  covered  the  labor,  oil,  and  the  clothing  for  the 
paper  machines,  what  we  term  our  clothing,  felts,  wires,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  general  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pulp  Wood  Company  1 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  the  general  manager! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Three  years  last  October,  since  its  organization* 

The  Chairman.  Ever  since  its  organization! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  do  with  its  organization! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  parties  to  it! 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  people  interested  in  14  or  1 5  mills — pulp  mills  and 
paper  mills. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  are  they ! 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Dells  Pulp  and  raper  Company  at  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.;  the  Menasha  Paper  Company,  Ladysmith  and  Ashland;  the 
Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Stevens  Point;  flam- 
beau Paper  Company,  Parkfalls;  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  of 
Rhinelander;  the  Kimberley  and  Clark  Company,  of  Niagara;  the 
Merrill  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Merrill ;  Grandfather  Falls  Com- 
pany, of  Merrill;  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Oconto 
Falls;  the  Anson  Eldred  Company,  of  Stiles.  They  are  the  people 
that  were  interested  at  the  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  stock  company! 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  stock  owned,  by  the  different  paper 
mills  that  are  parties  to  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  by  the  mills;  by  some  of  the  men  interested  in 
the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  The  mills  themselves  do  not  own  the  stock  1 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Not  as  a  corporation;  there  is  none  of  the  stock  issued 
to  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  this  company  organized  for? 

Mr.  Ballou.  To  purchase  the  pulp  wood  for  those  mills  and  some 
others  that  were  not  in  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  process  of  business? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  mills  that  we  hold  contracts — speaking  now  as  a 
representative  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company — that  we  hold 
contracts  with,  under  their  contracts  have  to  place  their  order  for 
pulp  wood  by  the  1st  of  October  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  ensuing  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  For  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  ensuing  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  from  the  1st  of  October  until  the  1st  of  October 
of  the  next  year.  And  we,  of  course,  as  a  pulp-wood  company,  buy 
this  wood  at  the  best  prices  obtainable  and  deliver  to  these  mills, 
charging  a  commission  of  20  cents  a  cord  for  buying. 

The  Chairman.  And  $6,000  besides? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  not  $6,000  besides;  the  $6,000  is  taken  out  of  the 
20  cents  commission;  that  is  part  of  the  commission  charge.  In  other 
words,  the  20  cents  is  supposed  to  cover  the  expense  of  buying  and  the 
$6,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  the  $6,000? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  the  dividend  on  the  stock,  voted  to  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  any  surplus  that  remains  belongs  to 
the  company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  be  distributed? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  declare  dividends  which  amount  to  $6,000? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Ballou.  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  did  you  buy  in  1907? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  orders  for  the  mills  for  1907,  both  spruce  and 
hemlock,  were  approximately  130,000  cords;  we  bought  more  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  records  show  the  amount  of  pulp  wood 
bought  per  month  and  the  prices  paid? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  to  us,  when  you  return,  a  st&tement 
showing  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  purchased  by  you  and  the  average 
price  per  month  since  the  organization  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir.    Could  I  ask  you  something  about  that? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  purchases  of  pulp  wood  are  most  invariably 
made  within  about  sixty  days.  Of  course,  you  have  asked  me  this 
month  for  month.  It  is  most  all  done  by  contract  in  the  fall,  so 
that  the  shipments  are  made  from  month  to  month  until  the  deliv- 
eries are  made,  but  the  purchases  are  practically  all  made  within 
sixty  or  ninety  days?  as  soon  as  the  orders  are  received  from  the  mills 
October  1.  1  can  give  it  to  you  as  near  as  we  can  month  by  month 
or  each  season,  and  when  it  was  bought,  the  dates  of  our  contracts. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  add  to  that  the  amount  of  your  contracts 
made  for  pulp  wood  last  October,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  was 
to  be  delivered,  the  various  contracts  that  you  made. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  will  do  that.  You  want  that  in  addition  to  since 
the  organization  of  the  company? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  have  it  in  your  books. 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  absolutely  have;  we  have  copies  of  every  con- 
tract made  since  the  prganization. 

The  Chairman.  The  price,  then,  on  pulp  wood  is  practically  fixed, 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  1st  of  October 
of  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  make  your  contracts,  in  October,  or 
before  the  1st  of  October? 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  very  seldom  make  any  contracts,  if  any,  with  the 
purchaser — that  is,  with  the  seller — before  the  1st  of  October,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  prices  govern  a  good  deal  as  to  the  amount  of 
wood  required,  and  we  do  notknow  the  amount  of  wood  required  for 
the  mills  until  we  get  their  requisitions  October  1. 

The  Chairman.  In  October.  1906,  you  had  made  your  customary 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  we  were  not  able  that  year  to  make  sufficient 
contracts  to  cover  our  supply  in  the  fall  of  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  conditions  in  the  territory  from  which  the  pulp 
wood  came — I  am  alluding  especially  to  spruce  pulp  wood,  because 
our  company  buys  very  little  hemlock — the  conditions  were  such  in 
Minnesota,  the  territory  from  which  we  get  most  of  it<  that  it  was 
very  hard  for  us  to  make  contracts.  The  labor  situation  was  in  a 
frigntful  condition,  and  the  lumber  interests  were  all  on  the  boom, 
and  we  found  it  very  hard  to  make  any  definite  contracts  at  that 
time,  although  we  bought  some,  but  the  contracts  that  we  made  con- 
tained a  condition — I  can  not  recollect  now  that  all  of  them  are 
inserted  in  the  contracts — that  in  case  of  any  advance  in  wages  or 
otherwise,  we  would  advance  the  price  in  accordance  The  people 
selling  were  all  afraid  to  make  contracts  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  did  you  make  contracts  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  ruling  price  at  that  time  was  $7.25  f .  o.  b.  Duluth. 
The  prices  from  the  Minnesota  district  are  all  based  on  a  Duluth  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  it  down  by  water  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Some  of  it;  that  is,  we  get  some  of  it  across  Lake 
Superior. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  all  come  by  way  of  Duluth? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Practically  all  goes  through  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  come  from  north  or  west  of  Duluth? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  it,  north  and  west. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  from  up  near  the  Canadian  line? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  not  very  near  the  Canadian  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  these  contracts  contained  the  provision 
under  which,  if  the  people  wanted  to  charge  you  more,  they  could? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  pretty  nearly. 
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Mr.  Ballou.  It  might  amount  to  that,  but  it  does  not  so  read. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  read?  Have  you  a  copy  of  those 
contracts! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  a  contract  !  You  have  a  regular 
form  of  contract! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  cover  your  necessities,  then! 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  went  into  Canada  and  bought  50,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  into  Canada;  when  did  you  commence 
to  run  short! 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  I  recollect  it  now,  without  having  looked  up  the 
data,  in  January  I  became  fearful  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
harvest  our  usual  crop  of  pulp  wood,  and  I  began  at  once  negotiating 
with  pulp-wood  producers  in  Quebec  to  ascertain  what  it  would  cost; 
and  finally,  in  February,  I  think  it  was,  or  possibly  March — it  might 
have. been  April — it  was  when  we  closed  our  contract  with  them 

The  Chairman.  In  April  you  closed  your  contract! 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that,  whether  March  or  April; 
but  about  that  time.     It  was  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  contract  was  for  how  much  pulp  wood ! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Fifty  thousand  cords,  peeled  wood,  two  contracts; 
in  fact,  there  were  three  with  two  parties.  The  total  of  the  contracts 
was  50,000  cords  of  peeled  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  those  contracts  made  with! 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  contract  for  20,000  cords  was  made  with  Howard 
&  Craig,  of  Sherbrooke,  and  the  other,  of  30,000  cords,  made  with  the 
Lotbiniere  Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  did  you  pay  for  peeled  wood! 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  contract  with  the  Lotbiniere  Lumber  Company 
for  30,000  was  $6.50  a  cord  f.  o.  b.  car  Ste.  Pierre,  the  Intercolonial 
Railroad,  of  Boston,  about  45  miles  east  of  Quebec,  and  the  other 
two  contracts,  of  10,000  cords  each,  were  made  with  Howard  & 
Craig,  of  Sherbrooke,  10,000  cords  of  it  to  be  loaded  on  cars  on  the 
Quebec  Central  Railroad  at  $6.25  per  cord,  the  other  10,000  cords 
over  rail  or  vessel  at  Port  Levy  at  $7.75  per  cord. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  did  that  $6.25  wood  cost  delivered  at  your  desti- 
nation! 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  cost,  ^  practically,  $14  a  cord.  There  are  some 
little  things  yet,  some  freight  claims  which  have  not  been  settled, 
bo  that  you  can  not  tell  exactly  what  that  will  cost  eventually,  but 
approximately  $14  delivered  at  the  mills. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  far  does  it  have  to  be  sent  by  rail ! 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  distance  they  came  by  rail  was  about  1,600 
miles. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  far  is  it  from  you  across  the  lake  to  the  Province 
of  Ontario! 

Mr.  Ballou.  If  we  could  get  wood  out  of  Ontario  it  would  be 
very  different. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  about  what  is  the  difference  in  the  distance! 
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Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  all  rail  the  distance  would  not  be  to  exceed 
350  miles. 

Mr.  Sims.  By  water  what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  would  be  still  less,  naturally. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  that  wood  was  permitted  to  be  shipped  from  Ontario 
across  there,  the  same  kind,  it  would  cost  you  about  what,  do  you 
think! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Based  on  the  prices  paid  at  Quebec  for  that  wood, 
and  knowing  what  the  rail  rate  would  be  from  Ontario,  which  I  do 
know  on  wood,  because  I  looked  that  up,  it  would  cost  about  $4.50  a 
cord  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  base  your  figures  on! 

Mr.  Ballou.  On  the  difference  between  22  cents  a  hundred  freight 
rate  and  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-two  cents  a  hundred  freight  rate  from 

Mr.  Ballou.  From  Ste.  Pierre,  and  the  14  cents  from  points  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  water  freight  would  cost  what) 
v  Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  our  water  opera- 
tions. I  thought  I  was  doing  a  very  smart  trick  in  contracting  this 
10,000  cords  by  boat  to  Green  Bay.  but  I  found  that  was  the  most 
expensive  wood  we  had;  that  the  all  rail  was  very  much  cheaper  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  based  my  figures  on  4,000  pounds  to  the  cord 
on  that  wood;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  turned  out  that  that  only 
weighed  about  3,200,  because  the  wood  was  dry,  very  dry,  when  it 
was  shipped,  and  that,  of  course, brought  the  cost  of  the  wood  shipped 
by  rail  down  in  proportion  to  the  forty  thousand;  but  in  boating  by 
the  cord  of  course  it  does  not  make  any  difference.  We  jpaid  $4  a 
cord  for  the  wood  from  Port  Levy  to  Green  Bay;  then  from  Green  Bay 
we  reloaded  into  cars  again,  wmch  is  not  an  expensive  proposition, 
and  took  it  on  a  3-cent  freight  rate  from  Green  Bay,  and  the  operation 
added  up  $7.75,  as  against  the  $6.50  wood. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  we  could  trade  our  tariff  rates  off,  remove  the  prohi- 
bition on  the  Crown  lands,  do  you  not  believe  that  on  the  whole  you 
would  benefit  by  itl 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it,  person- 
ally, as  a  manufacturer.  In  other  words,  I  feel  that  with  our  corpo- 
ration in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  if  we  could  get 
Ontario  wood  absolutely  free  it  would  not  scare  me  a  great  deal, 
although  I  do  not  think  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  paper;  it  would 
not  scare  me. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  were  removed,  in  consid- 
eration of  getting  wood  from  Ontario  free,  there  would  be  nothing 
lost  to  you,  would  there? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  hardly  think  so.  Of  course  it  might  affect  us  tem- 
porarily, one  way  or  tne  other,  but  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  it 
would  advance  rather  than  decrease  the  price.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  would  level  down;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great 
hardship  either  way,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  position  as  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pulp  Wood  Company,  have  you  formed  any  conclusion  as  to  how 
long  the  pulp-wood  timber  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  will  last  I 

Mr.  Ballou.  Oh,  in  a  general  way. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  getting  more  difficult  to  obtain  pulp  wood 
close  by  ? 

Mr.  6allou.  It  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  spruce  pulp  wood  in  Wis- 
consin is  very  small;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  spruce  timber  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  is  quite  a  large  quantity  of  spruce^  timber 
left  vet  in  Minnesota,  although  it  is  not  all  accessible.  If  it  could 
be  obtained,  railroads  built  to  it,  and  so  forth 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  accessible  by  water? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir.  The  operations  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  we  have  done  quite  extensively,  are  not  very  suc- 
cessful operations.  The  country  is  so  rough  on  tne  north  shore  that 
the  streams  running  into  it.  which  is  the  only  way  they  have  of  get- 
ting the  wood  to  the  lake,  are  pretty  treacherous  propositions 
for  driving,  and  when  you  get  it  to  the  lake  there  are  only  about 
three  months  in  the  season  wnen  it  is  safe  at  all  to  operate  on  account 
of  the  rugged  shores.  It  is  a  very  hard  proposition  and  can  only  be 
done  in  limited  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  true  in  the  same  way  of  the 
Canadian  pulp-wood  lands? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  because  the  timber  from  Ontario  would  [come 
down  by  boat  out  to  the  points  of  deliveries,  boated  into  the  ports 
for  delivery,  which  I  would  think  would  be  the  more  practicable  way 
of  handling  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Minnesota  timber  and  the  Canadian  timber 
run  together  down  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes ;  but  we  never  have  operated  as  far  east  as  the 
boundary. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  Ontario  timber  you  would  have  to 
rely  upon  would  be  the  timber  around  the  east? 

Mr.  JBallou.  Yes;  of  course  that  would  be  the  only  thing  we  would 
have  to  do;  we  would  not  rely  on  the  Ontario  timber  in  the  same 
way  that  we  rely  on  the  mill  wood  from  the  north  shore  coming  from 
Minnesota,  because  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  there  on  the 
lake. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  became  aware  during  your  nego- 
tiations for  pulp  wood  in  Quebec  that  there  was  considerable  demand 
for  pulp  wood  Dy  the  eastern  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  a  fact,  Mr.  Mann,  I  did  not  know  it  until  after- 
wards. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  know  it  had  broken  up  the  whole 
thing,  and  scared  everybody  to  death? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  did;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  offered  $100,000 
for  our  contracts  before  we  shipped  a  stick  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  By  tne  man  we  made  the  contracts  with  for  the  wood; 
but  when  we  bought  that  wood  over  there  we  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  conditions  in  the  East,  nor  in  Canada,  in  fact.  We  got 
most  of  our  information  by  correspondence  with  these  people.  In 
fact  we  only  had  correspondence  with  Howard  &  Craig  as  a  starter, 
and  I  sent  my  man  over  there,  and  he  came  back  and  reported  the 
negotiations  he  had  made  with  the  Lotbiniere  Lumber  Company, 
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that  he  could  get  this  amount  from  them,  and  at  that  time,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  conditions  over  there.  We 
simply  dropped  into  it  accidentally,  but  the  people  in  the  East 
accused  us  or  taking  it  away  in  the  night.  It  was  not,  however,  by 
premeditation,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  I  presume  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  advance  in  the  price  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  It  scared  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  country 
pretty  nearly  to  death. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  object  to  saying  that  I  would  have  done  it 
just  as  quickly  had  I  known  what  the  effect  was  going  to  be,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  did  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  take  all  of  the  wood! 

Mr.  Ballotj.  No,  sir;  we  took  all  but  about  7,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  take  that! 

Mr.  Ballou.  By  the  time  we  got  the  wood  over  to  our  mills,  on 
account  of  their  bad  weather  conditions,  they  did  not  need  it  all,  and 
we  were  coming  right  on  the  eve  of  a  new  crop  before  this  wood  could 
be  delivered,  and  they  instructed  me  to  sell  what  wood  we  had  left 
there  up  to  a  certain  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  it  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Ballou.  A  dollar  a  cord  more  than  I  paid  for  it,  to  the  man  we 
bought  it  of. 

Tne  Chairman.  Had  wood  commenced  to  decline  then  from  the 
highest  price? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  been  offered  $2  a  cord? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  conditions  were  a  little  peculiar.  I  tried,  ^  of 
course,  to  get  more  money  for  it.  The  man  we  had  the  contract  with 
took  tnis  position:  "If  you  sell  that  wood  in  the  East,  which  is  my 
market  for  wood,  it  is  going  to  hurt  me  that  much.  I  will  not  ship 
that  wood  into  tne  East  on  your  contract  unless  you  divide  with  me 
jrour  profit  on  it."  Consequently,  in  order  to  not  disturb  his  rela- 
tions and  connections  with  the  East,  I  sold  it  back  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  make  contracts  for  following  that, 
in  October,  1907? 

Mr.  Ballou.  $7.25,  the  prevailing  price,  f.  o.  b.  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  price  under  which  you  are  now  getting 
wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  indication  as  to  what  the  price 
will  be  next  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  If  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  that  district  that 
they  are  at  the  present  time,  I  think  wood  will  be  cheaper  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  here  the  other  day  that  spruce 
wood  was  now  offered  on  the  track  near — not  a  great  ways  from 
Duluth,  I  think,  at  $5.50  a  cord. 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  word  "near"  is  a  pretty  big  word.  The 
freight  rates  jump  pretty  fast  in  the  Minnesota  territory  on  the 
railroads  that  have  pulp  mills  on  their  lines  and  do  not  want  the 
wood  to  come  into  Wisconsin.    We  bought  wood  this  year  as  low 
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as  $4.75  a  cord  in  Minnesota  which  cost  us  more  than  $4.75  f.  o.  b. 
Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  on  the  International  road,  where  the  rate 
is  18  cents  through  to  our  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  any 
other  connection  with  the  paper  mills  except  the  mere  purchase  of 
pulp  in  this  way? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  all.  I  might  mention  that  there  are  two 
other  pulp-wood  companies  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  is  at  Appleton  and  one  is  at  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  organization  of  such  a  company 
has  two  objects,  I  take  it,  one  to  decrease  the  cost  of  administration 
and  one  to  keep  the  price  of  pulp  wood  from  soaring  too  high? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  The  price  of  wood 
soaring  too  high  is  something  we  absolutely  can  not  control.  We 
would  like  to,  1  will  admit,  buy  it  cheaper;  we  would  like  to  buy  it 
as  cheap  as  we  could,  but  it  is  a  proposition  we  have  not  been  able  to 
control.  There  is  no  question  but  that  under  the  operation  of  the 
Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  the  mills  served  are  getting  their 
wood  cheaper  than  they  could,  not  particularly  as  to  price  paid  f .  o.  b. 
cars,  but  tne  administration  of  it,  the  handling  of  it,  and  the  placing 
of  the  wood  at  the  nearest  mill  where  the  wood  is  obtainable,  and 
not  cross-hauling,  as  we  call  it,  on  the  roads,  and  paying  expensive 
freights  that  are  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  company  is  a  buying  and  not  a  selling  agency? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Buying  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  pulp  wood  cut  in  Wisconsin,  so  far  as 
you  know,  or  Minnesota,  upon  the  principles  of  forest  conservation? 
Uo  they  cut  it  clean  or  only  the  12-inch  timber? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  far  as  the  pulp  wood  is  concerned,  they  cut  it 
clean. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  other  wood  is  concerned,  they  cut  that 
clean  if  the  Government  will  allow  them? 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  are  speaking  of  Canada? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  know  of  any  restrictions  in  the  United  States 
on  the  cutting  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Only  the  Indian  lands,  possibly. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Probably  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  no  law 
limiting  the  size? 

Mr.  Ballou.  If  they  have,  I  have  never  heard  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government,  and  also  Minnesota,  have  a  con- 
siderable forest  reservation  in  that  State? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  understand  they  have,  indirectly.  We  never 
bump  into  it.  I  think  they  are  arranging  for  that  at  the  present  time, 
but  we  have  not  come  in  contact  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  like  to  volunteer  a  little  statement,  if  you  will 
permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
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Mr.  Ballott.  I  see  by  the  testimony  here  a  short  time  ago,  and  I 
take  it  as  generally  conceded,  that  about  $7  to  $7.50  a  ton  profit  on 
news  paper  is  a  fair  profit.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  here  with 
Mr.  Norris,  or  any  other  publisher  who  is  responsible,  that  we  will 
contract  the  product  of  both  of  our  mills,  or  one  of  them,  for  any 
number  of  years  not  less  than  five — because  we  would  not  want  to  be 
entirely  out  of  the  market  for  any  great  length  of  time  unless  it  was  a 
long-time  contract — at  $6.50  a  ton  above  the  cost  of  production,  and 
that  will  hold  good  for  any  time  within  the  year.  I  would  like  to  go 
on  record  here  as  making  that  statement,  and  if  any  of  the  publishers 
want  to  call  that  bluff  I  am  here  to  accept  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  if  we  conducted  our  daily  issue  on  cor- 
rect newspaper  principles  we  would  charge  for  that  advertisement. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ballotj.  If  you  will  make  out  the  bill,  I  will  try  to  see  that  it 
is  paid. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  seeking  business  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Ballotj.  No,  sir;  I  am  seeking  business  on  every  cent  of  profit 
I  can  get. 

Mr.  dims.  But  would  you  accept  it? 

Mr.  Ballotj.  I  would  accept  it,  you  bet  you,  and  be  very  glad  to 
do  it,  for  a  term  of  five  or  ten  years. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  8  o'clock  p.  m.) 

NIGHT  SESSION. 

The  committee  met  at  8  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  M.  E.  BALLOTT— Concluded. 

Mr.  Ballotj.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  suspicion 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  on  account  of  his  former  connection  with 
the  General  Paper  Company  as  traffic  manager,  about  his  coining 
into  the  employ  of  our  traffic  association.  In  that  connection  I  wish 
to  state  that  after  leaving  the  General  Paper  Company  Mr.  Hurlbut 
went  into  the  employ  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  as  general  freight  agent. 
When  we  organized  this  traffic  association  we  did  not  contemplate 
Mr.  Hurlbut  at  that  time,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact — I  was  one  of 
the  committee  to  hire  men — Mr.  Stohr  was  the  man  we  had  in  mind, 
and  in  fact  we  bargained  with  him  at  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year;  but 
when  it  came  to  his  taking  the  position  he  required  a  contract  of  us 
for  three  years,  which  we  did  not  feel  disposed  to  give,  and  conse- 
quently tnat  broke  off.  Then  we  approached  other  traffic  men,  and 
finally  we  sent  for  Mr.  Hurlbut  and  induced  him  to  resign  and  accept 
this  position ;  so  that  for  that  little  time  he  was  out  it  would  look  as 
though  he  was  simply  laying  back  and  waiting  for  this;  but  there 
was  no  such  thing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  he  leave  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  I  remember  it,  three  or  four  months  after  they 
ceased  doing  business — that  is,  new  business. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  some  one  stated  here  that  he  continued 
helping  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  General  Paper  Company  until 
December  1. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  he  did  quite  a  little 
while  after  the  decree  of  the  court.  There  were  lots  of  claims  and 
lots  of  connections  of  the  General  Paper  Company  that  he  was 
retained  to  fix  up  and  adjust  and  settle. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  commence  as  your  general  traffic 
manager,  or  whatever  you  called  him? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  recall  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  it  was  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  was  that  he  stated  about  Febru- 
ary, 1907. 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  was  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  I  can  not  remember 
just  when  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  just  like  to  relate  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred which  I  think  will  disabuse  your  minds  of  any  impression 
as  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hurlbut,  connected  with  the 
traffic  association,  in  regard  to  anything  concerning  sales  or  prices, 
or  indeed  anything  else  but  the  business  of  transportation.  Soon 
after  the  organization  of  Mr.  Hurlbut's  office  in  Chicago,  I  do  not 
know  just  how  long,  but  two  or  three  months,  perhaps,  he  wrote 
out  a  general  letter  to  the  mills  stating  that  some  paper  contract 
was  about  expiring,  and  that  the  party  had  written  him  asking  to 
put  him  in  connection  with  some  one  that  would  offer  him  pnces. 
He  made  just  a  general  letter  to  all  mills.  I,  as  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  went  to  Chicago  and  called  Mr.  Hurlbut  down  pretty 
hard  for  doing  that.  I  said,  "You  must  absolutely  keep  out  of  every 
paper  game  except  the  Scripps-McRae  matter,  and  do  absolutely 
nothing  but  transportation."  He  said,  "I  did  not  think  there  was 
any  harm  in  this."  I  said,  "It  wasn't  any  harm,  but  it  is  not  what 
you  are  hired  for,  and  it  must  absolutely  not  occur  again."  I  wanted 
to  relate  that  to  show  that  it  was  absolutely  a  transportation  proposi- 
tion for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Then  his  duties  related  solely  to  the  traffic  end 
of  it  and  to  the  proper  division  under  the  Scripps-McRae  contract) 

Mr.  Ballou.  And  the  Scripps-McRae  part  of  the  contract  or  the 
mills  concerned  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  other  pulp-wood  companies  up  there. 
Did  you  give  their  names? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  not.  One  is  the  Pulp  Wood  Company,  of 
Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  Located  at  Appleton? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Located  at  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  president  of  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  know  the  president  of  that  company.  I 
know  the  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  manager? 

Mr.  Ballou.  W.  S.  Taylor. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Appleton? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  The  Northern  Paper  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman.  Grand  Rapids  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  manager  of  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Will  Nash.    I  do  not  know  his  initials. 

Mr.  Lyman.  W.  E. 

Mr.  Ballou.  W.  E.  Another  thing:  I  would  like  to  state  that 
we  have  been  charged  as  paper  manufacturers  with  being  in  collu- 
sion or  combination.  I  want  to  state  for  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  for  myself  that  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  it  what- 
ever; that  since  the  General  Paper  Company  was  stopped  from 
doing  business  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  no  meetings 
have  I  ever  attended  or  known  of  that  have  been  for  the  purpose 
of  any  collusion  in  regard  to  the  manufacturers  or  the  amount  of 
product  or  prices.    I  would  like  to  go  on  record  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  who  composed  the 
General  Paper  Company  since  the  dissolution  are  not  directly  or 
indirectly  trying  to  do  just  what  they  did,  by  other  methods,  since 
that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely  not,  and  I  think  they  have  been  more 
than  fearful  on  account  of  that  decree.  I  know  that  at  various  times 
when  I  have  met  them,  perhaps  one  or  two  of  them,  in  the  lobby  of  a 
hotel  in  Chicago,  they  would  keep  saying,  ''What  are  you  getting 
for  paper  now?"  And  then  someone  would  say,  "Look  out;  be  careful 
how  you  are  talking."  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been 
absolutely  more  so  than  I  think  was  necessary,  because  I  have  told 
them  I  would  rather  go  out  of  the  business  or  go  to  i  ail  than  not  have 
the  privilege  of  talking  with  one  of  my  neighbors  about  my  business 
as  I  saw  fit. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  arrangements  with  jobbers  in 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  or  elsewhere  by  which  you  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other's  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  absolutely;  we  do  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  How? 
m  Mr.  Ballou.  We  go  in  and  try  to  sell  a  job  of  paper,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  "WTiat  is  your  price?  We  state  our  price.  "Oh,  well, 
you're  too  high."  "Well,  what  is  some  other  fellow's  price  ? "  ' '  Well. 
ne  is  offering  it  at  so  much."  "Who  is  it?"  Sometimes  they  will 
tell,  and  sometimes  they  will  not  tell.  Of  course,  that  way  we  get  our 
information,  the  same  as  we  would  if  we  were  dealing  in  any  other 
goods,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deal  with  the  J.  W.  Butler  Company  and 
Bradner,  Smith  &  Co.  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  Very  little  with  the  J.  W.  Butler  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deal  with  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  More  than  anybody  else,  and  Pilcher  &  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Allen  and  McEnery  were  both  in  the  employ  as 
sales  agents  of  the  General  Paper  Company  when  they  were  doing 
business,  and  when  they  were  left  without  positions  on  account  01 
the  General  Paper  Company's  going  out  of  ousiness  they  formed  a 
combination  of  themselves  and  started  a  brokerage  office  in  Chicago* 
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The  Chairman.  And  did  they  buy  out  Mr.  Davis  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  they  did.     Yes:  I  know  they  did,  in  fact. 

The  Chairman.  John  A.  Davis  was  formerly  the  general  manager 
of  the  General  Paper  Company,  was  he  not! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  handled  their  business  in  Chicago  as  the  selling 
agent,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Of  the  General  Paper  Company;  yes,  sir.  He  han- 
dled their  business  entire,  not  only  m  Chicago,  but  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Were  Allen  and  McEnery  employed  by  Messrs. 
John  A.  Davis  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  And  upon  the  entry  of  the  decree,  or  after  the 
decree,  Davis  &  Co.  sold  out  to  McEnery  &  Co.;  is  that  correct) 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  they  sold  out;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
General  Paper  Company — I  wish  to  correct  my  statement — the  firm 
of  John  A.  Davis  &  Co.  was  formed  and  Mr.  Davis  sold  his  interest  to 
McEnery,  and  they  formed  their  company  as  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  They  handle  your  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  exclusively.  We  accept  of  them  any  business 
they  secure  for  us  if  the  price  is  satisfactory  to  us,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  much  or  little. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  other  paper  manufac- 
turers they  do  business  for? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  only  personally  know  of  two  or  three.  I  think  they 
sell  some  of  the  product  of  the  Flambeau  mill — the  Flambeau  mill  at 
Park  Farms — and  I  think  a  part  of  the  product  of  the  Combined 
Locks  Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  contract  with  themt 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  do  business? 

Mr.  Ballou.  On  current  business  we  allow  them  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  refer  to  them  any  applications  which 
you  receive  for  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  make  the  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  sort  of  a  deal  with  you;  what  sort  of  an 
arrangement  do  they  have  with  you? 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  is  no  particular  arrangement,  excepting  this, 
that  I  say  to  them  in  handling  our  poster  business,  "We  must  ask 
3  cents  f .  o.  b.  mill  for  our  poster  paper,  and  out  of  that  we  pay  your 
commission." 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  applied  to  you,  being  in  the  territory  near 
Chicago;  would  that  be  referred  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  if  I  knew  you  and  your  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did  not  know  me  nor  my  responsi- 
bility, what  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Then  I  would  refer  it  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  On 
ordinary  current  business,  if  I  did  not  know  you,  I  mean  in  Chicago 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  I  would  refer  it  probably  to  them,  either 
to  them  or  to  Pilcher  &  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  arrangement  do  you  have  with 
them? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  No  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  an  agreement  with  them. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Nothing  more  than  that  if  they  get  the  business  at 
our  price,  we  allow  them  a  commission  of  3  per  cent  for  getting  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  them  a  price  when  you  refer  it  to 
themf 

Mr.  Ballou.  No :  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  They  know  it  already  1 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  strange  for  you  to  refer  an 
arrangement  to  be  made  with  you  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.,  with 
whom  you  have  no  contract! 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  give  you  information  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  market  1 

Mr.  Ballou.  Veiy  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  And  whether  it  is  steady! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  weak! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  information  which  they  obtain  from  you 
and  other  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  have  you  sold  through  Allen, 
McEnery  &  Co.  during  the  last  six  months  or  such  a  matter  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  have  made  several  contracts;  that  is,  they  have 
made  for  us,  for  news-print  paper,  since  the  1st  of  January,  several 
contracts.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Sears-Roebuck  Company 
contract,  which  we  have  had  for  three  years,  we  lost  the  first  of  last 
year,  and  consequently  it  threw  us  into  the  market  with  their  pro- 
duction, and  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  have  in  fact  made  all  our  con- 
tracts for  our  Ladysmith  mill  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
800  tons,  which  we  have  had  to  run  since  the  1st  of  January  for 
the  Sears-Roebuck  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  agent  1 

Mr.  Ballou.  Pilcher,  Hamilton  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with  their  names. 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  are  quite  extensive  jobbers  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  paper  do  they  handle  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  paper  from  you  or  handle  paper  on  a 
commission? 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  buy  it  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  And  tne  other  people  handle  it  on  a  commission  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  carry  any  paper  in  stock! 

Mr.  Ballou.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  their  office? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Their  office  is  135  Adams*  in  the  Merchants'  Loan  and 
Trust  building. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  building  where  Mr.  Hurlbut's  office  is? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  same  building,  and  on  the  same  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Connecting  offices! 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  practically  your  exclusive  agents  in  the 
Chicago  territory? 

Mr.  Ballou.  "No;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  other  agents  in  that  territory? 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  have  no  agents  anywhere,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
We  accept  business  from  anyone  that  sends  it  to  us  and  will  allow 
them  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  if  a  man  made  an  application  to  me 
for  something,  and  I  referred  it  to  somebody  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with,  he  would  come  pretty  near  to  being  my  agent. 

Mr.  Ballou.  He  would  be  on  that  particular  order.  That  question 
has  come  up  between  us  several  times.  They  would  say,  "  Now,  here, 
you  must  not  let  anyone  else  sell  your  paper;  we  want  to  be  your 
exclusive  agents;"  but  I  always  tell  them,  No;  I  will  not  let  anyone 
handle  our  paper  exclusively."  I  do  not  think  it  good  business  to 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  handle  the  paper  for  most  of  these  other 
mills  who  were  in  the  Hunbut  Traffic  Association? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  a  very,  very  small  percentage  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  live  simply  handling  your  paper  on 
commission,  can  they? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  they  can  pretty  near  do  it,  at  that.  I  think 
our  commissions  to  them  on  the  contracts  we  have  now  will  amount 
to  better  than  $10,000  that  they  have  sold  since  the  1st  of  January 
for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  your  paper  is  used  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Very  little  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  object  do  you  have  in  having  an  agency  in 
Chicago,  where  very  little  of  your  paper  is  used,  to  sell  your  paper 
on  commission? 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  Chicago  in  han- 
dling our  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  you  are  just  as  accessible 
to  the  region  around  Chicago  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely;  but  we  do  not  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
selling  department  in  our  company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  manage 
the  operations.  We  are  a  very  close  company.  I  do  the  operation 
end  of  it  and  the  selling  end  of  it,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  hire 
a  man  as  a  selling  man,  and  we  have  not  anybody  connected  with  us 
who  has  time  to  devote  entirely  to  the  selling  business,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  have  somebody  who  can  provide  us  with 
business. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  General  Paper  Company's  decree  was 
entered  did  John  A.  Davis  continue  to  act  in  that  same  capacity  in 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  was  no  John  A.  Davis  Company  when  that 
decree  was  entered. 

The  Chairman.  The  John  A.  Davis  Company  was  immediately 
organized? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes:  as  soon  as  John  A.  Davis  lost  his  position  with 
the  General  Paper  Company  he  immediately  organized  the  John  A. 
Davis  Company,  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  turned  your  business  over  to  him? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Only  a  portion  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  such  portion  as  you  have  already  indicated, 
as  now  carried  on  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  so  much  as  we  have  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co. 
since  they  have  been  operating. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  John  A.  Davis  tell  you,  or  did  not  you 
understand  from  what  was  said  by  him  or  others,  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  somebody  to  act  as  the  agent  for  the  selling  of  the  differ- 
ent mills  so  as  to  make  prices  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Certainly  not.  We  would  not — I  would  not.  Whereas 
it  might  have  been  all  right  enough,  I  would  not  have  dared  to  take 
that  position  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Here  was  a  firm  unknown,  not  created,  not  in  ex- 
istence, a  man  without  any  business,  with  no  clients,  no  customers. 
Why  should  you  turn  over  your  paper-selling  business  to  him? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  business.  If  I  had 
done  it,  it  would  have  been  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  I  understand  you,  being  selling  agent  of  the  General 
Paper  Company,  he  knew  both  ends  of  the  business,  so  far  as  the 
General  Paper  Company  was  concerned.  He  knew  the  people  and 
they  were  acquainted  with  him;  and  then  he  knew  who  the  good 
customers  were,  and  your  own  interest  in  the  General  Paper  Company 
was  involved,  so  far  as  bringing  the  information  from  both  ends, 
from  both  customer  and  manufacturer  together,  was  concerned,  ana 
he  was  the  one  man  who  could  come  nearer  doing  that  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  was  quite  necessary,  as  it  occurs  to  me  now  and 
did  at  the  time;  25  mills  that  had  not  been  on  the  market  themselves 
for  six  years,  which  had  absolutely  been  out  of  it,  being  left  right  up 
there  mgh  and  dry,  stranded,  and  without  any  relations  with  the 
consumer  or  the  jobber,  it  was  only  natural  that  somebody  stepped  in 
and  tried  as  much  as  he  could  to  improve  the  opportunity  and  place 
the  product  of  some  of  those  mills,  and  Mr.  Davis  conceived  the 
idea  of  organizing  a  company.  Some  of  the  mills  let  him  handle  a 
part  of  their  product,  and  others  absolutely  would  not  do  it — some  of 
them  because  they  did  not  like  John  Davis  personality — but  hired 
men  that  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  General  Paper  Company, 
and  took  them  to  their  mills  and  sent  them  out  on  the  road  to  sell 
their  product. 

Mr.  Sims.  John  Davis,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  know  the  business 
of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  More  nearly  tnan  any  other  man. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  therefore  it  was  natural 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Davis  tried  to  convince  most  of  them  that  that 
was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  them, 
because  they  were  afraid  of  this  decree;  and  I  have  not  fully  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  would  have  been  right  for  us  to  have  done  it  or  not, 
but  it  was  rejected  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  each  of  you  knew  who  had  been  the  customers 
of  the  General  Paper  Company,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  We  could  have  known,  because 
the  business  of  the  General  Paper  Company  was  open  to  any  of  us  as 
members  of  the  general  board,  but  we  aid  not  take  the  pains  to  know 
absolutely  what  business  was  being  done  by  the  other  fellows. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  that  the  General  Paper  Company  had 
a  large  amount  of  contracts  outstanding? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  ordered  to  cease  doing  business! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  parties  to  that  company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  selling  agents  then  in  existence! 

Mr.  Ballou.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  made  no  effort  to  ascertain  to  whom 
the  General  Paper  Company  had  been  selling  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Personally  I  did  not.  I  think  some  of  them  did.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  them  hired  the  order  clerk  out  of  the  General 
Paper  Company  for  the  express  purpose,  believing  that  he  would 
have  the  advantage  of  the  rest  of  the  concerns,  his  competitors,  by 
having  those  data,  and  the  order  clerk  took  the  record  books  that  the 
orders  were  kept  in  and  took  them  to  that  mill,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  other  fellows. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  was  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Rhinelander  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Your  way  of  getting  around  that,  then,  was  to  let 
the  John  A.  Davis  Company  handle  your  selling? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir,  I  did,  although  at  the  time  we  did  not  have 
but  little  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  need  to  know  the  names  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  other  man  was  doing  your  selling? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Other  paper  manufacturers  did  not  need  to  know, 
if  John  A.  Davis  was  doing  all  the  selling? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  no  list  was  made  up  and  sent  to  the 
constituent  members  of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have 
been. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  making  up  a  list. 

Mr.  Ballou.  When  that  record  was  taken  out  of  the  General 
Paper  Company's  office,  there  was  nothing  to  make  it  from. 

The  Chairman.  The  contracts  were  being  filled 

Mr.  Ballou.  But  that  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  General  Paper 
Company,  that  a  contract  made  and  placed  with  a  mill,  that  contract 
remained  with  that  mill  until  that  mill  did  not  want  it  or  refused  to 
make  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  General  Paper  Company  stopped 
doing  business. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely,  so  far  as  the  mills  were  concerned;  and 
with  reference  to  the  contracts,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  done 
except  to  assign  the  contracts  that  each  mill  had  made  to  that  par- 
ticular mill — that  is,  an  assignment  from  the  General  Paper  Company 
to  that  mill,  as  a  general  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  paid  the  Davis  Company  3  per  cent 
commission? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  books  show  what  it  costs  you  per  ton  or 
per  hundred  to  sell? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  can  not  tell  you  here,  now;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  that  information? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  if  our  books  show  it,  I  can.    I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  other  costs  of  administration) 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Tea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  territory  do  you  place  most  of  your  output  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  what  territory  do  you  furnish  most  of  your 
output? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  the  largest  contract. 
That  is,  the  contract  has  not  started  yet ;  it  starts  next  month.  We 
have  the  contract  with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which  will  be  the 
largest  one  consumer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  contract  executed? 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  price  under  that  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  forty  cents,  f .  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  for 
30-pound  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  your  mills  supply  any  of  the  Milwaukee  papers? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  date  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  date  of  that  contract  was  very  early  in  February. 
I  can  not  give  the  exact  date.    It  was  early  in  February. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  contract  prior  to  the  present  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  what  price  do  you  supply  paper  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  net,  f.  o.  b.  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  does  that  stand  you  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  stands  us  at  the  rate  of  12  cents,  so  that  shipped 
from  the  Ladysmith  mill  that  would  stand  us  at  the  rate  of  $2.18  at 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  deliver  that  at  the  press  room  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Ballou.  On  the  siding. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  period  does  that  contract  run? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  competition 
between  various  manufacturers  for  that  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  wasveiy  sharp  competition  between  the  mill 
that  was  furnishing  it  previous  to  our  contract,  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  this  present  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  mill  was  that? 
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Mr.  Ballotj.  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  were  they  furnishing  paper  at  pre- 
viously, if  you  know? 

Mr.  "Ballou.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  know  when  it  was  executed? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that.  I  think,  though — I 
am  quite  sure — that  they  had  been  furnishing  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  a  long-term  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  do  not  tnink  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  prices  being  paid  by  any  of  the 
other  Milwaukee  papers? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  Know  what  Mr.  Hoyt  is  paying,  on  the  News. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  is  he  paying? 

Mr.  Ballou.  He  is  paying  now  $2.30.     His  contract  was  $2.40. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  contract  executed  in  which  the  rate 
was  $2.40? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  it  was  about  last  November  or  December. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  length  of  time? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  present  rate  is  under  a  contract  executed 
when? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  same  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  the  price  been  reduced  voluntarily? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  not  say  voluntarily.     It  has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  the  same  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Under  the  same  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  reasons  for  the  reduction? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  were  they? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  reasons  were  because  I  made  a  rate  of  $2.30  to 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  the  John  Edwards  people  in  making  the 
contract  which  Mr.  Edwards  had  promised  him  that  if  there  were  any 
reduction  in  the  price  they  would  reduce  the  price  to  him,  and  he, 
in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  that  was  the  case,  ordered  two  cars 
of  paper  from  us  and  paid  $2.30,  and  used  that  as  a  lever  with  the 
John  Edwards  people,  on  which  they  consented  to  a  price  of  $2.30 
on  their  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  result  of  a  combination 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  was  the  result  of 

The  Chairman.  Between  you  and  the  John  Edwards  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  was  the  result  of  that  collusion  to  maintain 
prices,  but  it  was  a  reduction  instead  of  an  advance.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  supplied  any  paper  to  any  of  the 
Omaha  papers? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  have  recently;  to  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  which  prints  the  patent  insides  for  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  contracts  that 
supply  the  Omaha  World-Herald  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  W  hat  contracts  are  you  acquainted  with  for  supply- 
ing that  paper  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Omaha  World-Herald  contract  was  last  year, 
that  is,  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  held  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  ana 
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Paper  Company.  I  am  quite  sure  of  this  statement  I  am  making, 
altnough  a  good  deal  of  it  is  hearsay,  although  I  think  Mr.  Simons  is 
here  and  he  can  verify  it  when  he  goes  on  the  stand,  if  he  does  so. 
About  last  January  the  John  Edwards  Company 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  price,  as  I  understand  it,  was  $2.37}  f.  o.  b.  mills, 
net. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  entered  into? 

Mr.  Ballotj.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  it  was  completed, 
ended,  I  think,  in  January  last  year,  that  is,  last  January. 

Mr.  Stafford.  January,  1908? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir.  The  John  Edwards  Company  contracted 
for  six  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Beginning  when? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Beginning  the  1st  of  January,  at  $2.22}  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Tne  Grand  Rapids  Company  and  the  John  Edwards 
Company  were  both  formerly  members  of  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Both  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Omaha  World-Herald  is 
paying$2.22£  cents  for  its  present  supply? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Their  six-months'  contract  has  not  yet  expired, 
although  they  have  made  two  contracts  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  whom  have  they  made  those  contracts? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Hitchcock  here  at  Washington  made  a  contract 
with  Mr.  Allen,  about  five  weeks  ago,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  Mr.  Hitchcock? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Congressman  Hitchcock.  I  saw  the  correspondence 
that  passed  between  Allen  and  Hitchcock,  after  he  had  closed  his 
contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  the  contract  closed  about  five  or  six  weeks 
ago  here  in  Washington,  on  paper  to  be  furnished  by  the  Combined 
Locks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  Combined  Locks.  Wis.,  just  below  Appleton. 
After  that  contract  was  closed  the  sales  agent  of  the  John  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Company  came  to  Washington  and  saw  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
and  Mr.  Hitchcock  in  the  meantime  was  informed  that  Combined 
Locks  would  not  make  him  the  paper  at  the  price  contracted,  which 
was  $2.20  f.  o.  b.  mill,  net,  and  he  repudiated  his  contract  by  wire  to 
Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.,  in  Chicago,  and  recontracted  with  the  sales 
agent  of  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company  at  a  still  lower 
price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  that  was? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  f.  o.  b.  mill,  less 
3  per  cent,  which  makes  it  $2.18}  cents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  the  mill? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  length  of  time  does  that  contract  run! 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wnat  was  the  quotation  that  Allen  &  McEnery 
made  for  the  paper  for  his  newspaper? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  twenty  cents  was  the  contract,  net, 
f.  o.  b.  mill,  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  signed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  he  got  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Then  he  got  a  lower  rate,  after  seeing  the  sales  agent 
of  the  John  Edwards  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  another  contract. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  presume  that  is  another  evidence  of  the  combination 
for  lowering  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  not  Mr.  Hitchcock  repudiate  that  contract  after  a 
while? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir.  His  telegram  stated  this:  "On  account  of 
your  not  being  able  to  furnish  Combined  Locks  paper  as  contracted, 
1  have  contracted  with  my  former  connections  to-dav."  That  is 
practically  the  wording  of  the  wire.  Mr.  Allen  immediately  wired 
nim  that  he  was  prepared  to  furnish  Combined  Locks  paper  as  per 
contract,  and  I  understand  it  is  going  into  litigation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  he  is  receiving  his  paper  at  a  lower  price 
than  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year) 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  presume  the  price  of  $2.20  still  governs,  because  the 
six  months  has  not  yet  expired,  although  it  is  reported  in  the  trade  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  Nash,  who  made  this  last  contract  with  him,  agreed  to 
renew  his  contract  for  the  term  of  the  unexpired  contract  with  the 
present  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
paper  during  the  last  few  months? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  paper  Mr.  Hitchcock 
uses? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  vou  know  the  amount  that  is  contracted  for 
under  these  contracts? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  saw  the  amount  in  the  contract,  but  I  do  not 
remember  it  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  there  is  some  one  else  here  who  can  testify 
as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Mr.  Simons,  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Company,  can  vouch  for  a  part  of  what  I  said,  at  least. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you,  as  a  practical  man  in  the  busi- 
ness, waiving  all  legal  questions,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  trade  in 
the  effect  upon  a  manufacturer  of  paper  between  the  effect  of  the 
selling  operations  of  the  General  Paper  Company  and  those  of  the 
International  Paper  Company;  what  is  the  difference,  I  say,  when 
executed  and  carried  out  as  the  General  Paper  Company  (fid  do  it 
and  as  the  International  Paper  Company  is  now  doing  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  International  Paper  Company's 
operations,  but  as  a  practical  operator,  as  I  think  I  am,  I  know  this: 
I  Know  that  paper  was  produced  much  cheaper  under  the  operations 
of  the  General  Paper  Company  than  it  has  ever  beenproduced  since 
or  ever  was  before,  and  I  think  that  the  International  Paper  Company 
can  produce  it  cheaper  than  we  individual  mills  can. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  the  power  for  increasing  the  price  of  the  output  is  the 
same  in  the  International  Paper  Company  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  they  are  doing  just  what  the  General  Paper 
Company  did  do :  but  as  to  the  inference  as  to  what  they  could  do,  I 
doubt  if  you  could  apply  it  as  to  living  prices.  I  think  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  so  far  as  the  power  is  concerned ;  one  could  do  just 
the  same  as  the  other  did  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  International,  on  account  of  their  large  produc- 
tion, make  it  pretty  interesting  for  the  rest  of  us  to  keep  pace  with 
them  on  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  they  not  practically,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
make  the  prices  of  paper  that  they  make  to  control? 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  mean  from  their  operations,  can  they  not  con- 
trol the  prices) 

Mr.  Sims.  Practically  control  the  market! 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  From  the  large  amount  they  are  making,  and  the  large 
trade?  In  other  words,  3  they  reduced  the  price  the  rest  of  you 
would  have  to  reduce? 

Mr.  Ballou.  So  far  as  a  reduction  is  concerned,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  a  very  small  mill  to  a  certain  extent  can  set  the  pace 
for  the  big  fellow;  that  is,  if  he  wants  to  lose  money,  because  when 
one  mill  reduces  the  price  of  paper  it  comes  pretty  near  setting  the 
price  for  eveir  other  mill  in  that  territory.. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  most  natural,  when  a  rea- 
sonable price  is  asked,  for  the  rest  of  you  to  ask  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Naturally  we  get  all  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  supposing 
the  International  is  violatingthe  law. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Certainly.  Here  is  another  feature  that  I  do  not 
think  has  been  introduced  in  the  evidence  here  before.  I  have  not 
read  all  the  testimony,  neither  have  I  read  it  since  I  came  to  the 
city.  It  is  this:  The  peculiarity  of  the  paper-manufacturing  busi- 
ness is  that  it  is  different  from  any  other  that  I  know  of.  If  you 
want  to  make  lumber  and  the  price  does  not  suit  you,  you  can  saw  it 
up  into  6-inch  boards  or  2  by  4,  or  anything  else,  and  stock  it  up 
and  hold  it  until  the  market  comes  to  you,  but  you  absolutely  can 
not  do  that  with  paper,  because  you  have  to  have  your  paper  sold 
before  you  can  manufacture  it  to  any  extent. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  that  put  before  us. 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  have?  I  have  not  seen  it.  For  that  reason 
the  news-paper  user  need  never  be  scared  that  he  is  going  to  be  held 
up  for  an  enormous  profit  and  cost,  above  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  under  the  General  Paper  Company  you 
could  produce  paper  cheaper  than  you  can  now? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Why,  then,  was  it  that  upon  the  entry  of  the 
decree  dissolving  the  General  Paper  Company  the  price  of  paper 
immediately  fell? 

Mr.  Ballou.  For  the  reason  that  the  little  dropping  out  of  the 
bottom  at  that  time  was  because  there  were  practically  25  mills 
thrown  onto  the  market  without  anyone  to  handle  their  stuff,  and 
you  can  imagine  about  what  the  stampede  would  be  to  cover  them- 
selves and  get  business ;  but  it  only  lasted  a  short  time. 
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The  Chairman.  They  all  had  contracts? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  to  the  extent  of  their  production.  They  only 
had  a  certain  per  cent  of  their  production  contracted.  Some  of  the 
mills  had  more  than  others,  up  to  80  per  cent,  and  some  had  not  to 
exceed  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  had  reduced  their  contracts  under 
the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  had,  for  one,  because  I  thought,  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  pulp-wood  end  of  the  business,  and  knowing  the 
trouble  in  getting  the  pulp  wood,  that  I  could  foresee  that  paper 
must  advance,  and  I  wanted  to  get  the  long  end  of  the  market  when 
it  did  rise. 

The  Chairman.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  competition  the  prices 
went  down? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes ;  they  did,  temporarily. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  A.  STUP. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  paper? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  Dells  Paper  and  rulp  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  statistics  prepared  there? 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  have  prepared  some.  They  are  not  as  full  and  com- 
plete as  some  others  that  have  beenpresented,  simply  from  the  fact 
that  the  day  before  I  left  I  was  in  Chicago  making  some  collections, 
and  they  telephoned  me  to  come  on  here,  and  the  information  I 
received  was  only  enough  to  make  up  these  statements. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  figures  show  as  to  the  cost  of  pulp 
wood  or  other  costs  of  production?  How  have  you  got  it  made  out 
there? 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  have  started  out  with  comparative  cost  of  the  ground 
wood  pulp  and  sulphite  pulp  for  the  years  1902  to  and  including  1907. 

The  Chairman,  is  this  pulp  that  you  made  or  purchased? 

Mr.  Stilp.  This  is  pulp  that  we  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  gives  what,  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
cost  of  materials,  the  cost  of  labor,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  complete  cost  of  ground-wood  pulp  and  sulphite 


pulp. 
The 


ie  Chairman.  Is  it  itemized? 

Mr.  Stilp.  No;  it  is  all  in  one  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  cost  include? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  cost  includes  pulp  wood,  labor,  felts,  oils. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Stilp.  Repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Stilp.  No  taxes,  insurance,  or  interest,  or  depreciation,  or 
interest  on  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  for  different  years.  Is  it  averaged 
by  years  or  months? 
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Mr.  Stilp.  By  years.    For  ground  wood  and  sulphite  pulp  the 
statement  is  as  follows: 

DELLS  PAPER  AND  PULP  COMPANY,  BAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Comparative  cost*  per  100  pound*. 


Year. 

Ground 
wood  pulp. 

8ulphlte 
pulp. 

Year. 

Ground 
wood  pulp. 

Sulphite 
pulp. 

1002 

0.60*7 
.6166 
.6522 

• 

1.2156 
1. 42t6 
1.3114 

1006 

a  6042 
.6612 
.8916 

1.4378 

1903 

1906 

1.4>09 

1Q04 

1907 

1.6576 

The  Chairman.  What  put  down  the  cost  in  1 905  ? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  would  be  the  increased 
production  on  account  of  better  flow  of  water,  a  steadier  flow. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Stilp.  Now  as  to  the  comparative  costs  of  pulp  wood  per  cord 
the  statement  is  as  follows: 

Comparative  cost*  of  pulp  wood  per  cord. 


Year. 

Spruce. 

Hemlock. 

Year. 

8praoe. 

Hemlock. 

1P02 

16.53 
6.21 
7.16 

13. 62  J 
4.32 
4.32 

1905 

17.87 

8.14 

10.44 

94.38 

1903 

1906 

5.10 

1904 

1907 

5.81 

The  Chairman.  Which  do  you  use  the  most  of,  spruce  or  hemlock  1 

Mr.  Stilp.  Hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Stilp.  Some  by  rail  and  some  oy  river. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  on  your  own  land! 

Mr.  Stilp.  No;  buying  from  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  contracts  1 

Mr.  Stilp.  Contracts;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  make  themf 

Mr.  Stilp.  Usually  any  time  from  now  on;  we  put  in  this  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  most  of  your  wood  come  from? 

Mr.  Stilp.  1  he  river  wood  comes  from  the  Yellow  River,  and  down 
the  Chippewa  River  to  the  mill,  a  distance  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  wood  from  the  Wisconsin  Pulp 
Wood  Company  1 

Mr.  Stilp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  participate  in  the  Quebec  purchase? 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  think  we  received  about  1,200  or  1,500  cords.  I  would 
not  be  certain  as  to  the  exact  amount,  but  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood.  Then  I  have  here  the  comparative  cost  of  print  paper 
per  100  pounds,  the  total  cost.  I  have  made  this  up  in  sections  here, 
giving  trie  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pulp  used,  the  rosin,  clay,  alum,  ana 
then  the  cost  of  putting  through  the  mill.  Do  you  wish  me  to  read 
the  paper  cost? 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  read  that  at  all.  What  is  your 
other? 
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Mr.  Stilp.  The  net  prices  received. 

The  Chairman.  Give  them  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  table  last  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

DELLS  PAPER  AND  PULP  COMPANY,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS* 

Comparative  cost  of  print  paper  per  100  pounds. 


Sulphite 
or  ground 
wood  pulp. 

Rosin, 
clay.  etc. 

Putting 

through 

mill. 

Total 
costs. 

Net  price 
received. 

Profit. 

1902 

0.83641 
.90154 
.90104 
.88562 
.95296 

1. 19142 

0.0715 
.01.22 
.0050 
.0774 
.0*115 
.0644 

0. 5^619 
.52926 
.51  GO 
.49078 
.48414 
.64228 

.  1.4541 
1.4930 
1.4807 
1.4538 
1.4986 
1.7981 

1.9534 
2.0091 
2,0156 
1.9001 
1.7307 
1.9547 

0.4993 

1903 

.5161 

1904 

.5349 

1905 

.4463 

1900 

.2321 

1907 

.1506 

Note.— The  above  cost  does  not  Include  any  charge  on  account  of  depreciation  or  interest  on 
Investment. 

The  Cn airman.  What  was  the  cost  this  year? 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  have  not  those  figures,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  important  thing. 

Mr.  Stilp.  As  I  stated,  that  is  all  I  can  furnish.  I  can  secure  that 
foryou  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  send  it  to  us  as  to  all  of  these 
items. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  all  the  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  as  far  as  you  can,  for  1908.     Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Stilp.  That  is  all  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  selling? 

Mr.  Stilp.  No,  Mr.  Davis  looks  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  buying? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  buying  of  some;  not  of  the  pulp  wood,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  V.  D.  SIMONS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  the  Grand  Rapids  Company? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  located 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  capacity  have  you? 

Mr.  Simons.  Forty-six  tons  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  horsepower? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  developed  about  5,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  carry  it  on  the  books  at  $596,000.  I  might  make 
an  explanation  regarding  the  apparently  low  cost  for  the  high  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  <joing  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  do  not  make  all  the  pulp  that  we  use;  during  the 
past  year  we  purchased  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons  of  pulp;  and  we 
do  not  make  any  sulphite  at  times  of  the  year.  If  the  water  would 
hold  up  the  year  around  we  wrould  have  pulp  enough.  We  have 
developed  the  power  to  its  maximum,  which  is  about  5,000  in  the  best 
water  periods. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement? 
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Mr.  Simons.  I  have,  partially.  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  indulgence 
somewhat  in  this.  I  was  in  Chicago,  and  on  being  notified  to  come 
here  I  telegraphed  for  the  information,  and  part  of  it  has  come,  but 
not  all  of  it.  I  can  give  the  cost  of  paper  for  the  years  1903,  1904, 
1905, 1906,  and  1907.     Our  cost  for  the  year  1903  was  $1.6067. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  the  cost  of  production  1 

Mr.  Simons.  This  was  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  include  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Everything  except  interest  on  the  investment  and 
depreciation,  which  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  1904  manu- 
facturing statement  shows  11.5346  per  100  pounds;  1905  is  $1.6294. 
In  1906  our  cost  was  $1.901 1. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  away  up  in  19061 

Mr.  Simons.  In  the  year  1906  we  made  a  great  many  repairs  on  our 
mill,  which  accounts  for  the  extraordinarily  large  charge  tor  that  one 
year. 

The  Chairman.  The  mill  of  the  previous  witness  went  down  in  1906? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  stated  that  the  cost  with  us  was  much  increased  by 
these  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  were  away  up  in  1905.  You  were  down 
in  1905  and  up  in  1906? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  were  these  changes  due  to  conditions  which 
are  not  normal  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  In  1906  the  condition  was  not  normal  with 
us.     We  practically  rebuilt  our  entire  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  only  the  repair  item  makes  it  large,  and  cut- 
ting down  the  tonnage  somewhat — no,  the  tonnage  was  not  cut  down, 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  charged  to  repairs  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  difficult  to  place  much  value  on  figures  like 
these,  as  they  run? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1907  our  cost  was  $1.9167.  There  was  no  extraor- 
dinary condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  business  condition 
through  the  country,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  high  prices  of  every- 
thing, and  the  high  prices  for  labor  as  well.  * 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  during  the  year 
1907  there  were  no  unusual  items  of  expense  at  the  mill  except  due  to 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  finished  all  our  repairs  in  1906.  We  made,  in  the 
year  1903,  7,732  tons. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons 
of  paper.  In  the  year  1904  we  made  8,351  tons.  In  1905  we  made 
8,348  tons.  In  1906  we  made  8,548  tons.  In  1907  we  made  12,529 
tons,  practically  more  than  50  per  cent  increase.  In  1907  we  ran 
282 J  days.  I  do  not  know  what  we  ran  in  the  other  years — I  have 
not  the  figures  with  me — but  I  presume  it  would  be  somewhere 
between  that  and  300  days.  We  never  run  over  300  days  in  the  year. 
Our  wood  costs  for  1904  were  approximately  $8.75,  and  for  1905  they 
were  $9.25  per  cord,  rough  wootl.  In  1906  the  cost  was  $11.01,  and 
in  1907  we  are  carrying  it  now  on  the  books  at  $11.50.  That  is  what 
it  costs  us  laid  in  our  yards. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  There  was  not  very  much  advance  in  the  cost  of 
wood  in  1907  over  1906. 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  we  had  some  very  high  prices,  though,  in  1906. 
The  spruce  wood  ran  from  $8.14  a  cord  in  1906  to  $10.44  in  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  your  wood  mostly  spruce  or  mostly  hemlock? 

Mr.  Simons.  Mostly  spruce.     I  might  explain  this  partly  by  ex- 

f>1aining  that  in  1906  we  ran  verv  close  up  on  wood,  ana  we  borrowed 
rom  one  of  our  neighboring  mills,  and  then  finally  concluded  a  pur- 
chase on  a  portion  of  1,500  cords  of  the  Canadian  wood,  which  cost  us 
$14  per  cord. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  was  in  1907,  you  say? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1907,  yes;  that  is  right.  But  we  are  running  on 
the  purchased  wood  of  1907;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  give  that  table  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  these  same  tables;  practically  the 
same,  only  given  in  detail.  I  have  just  given  you  the  totals  of  them 
now.  Also  on  the  co  ;t  of  pulp  for  different  years;  I  did  not  give  you 
the  cost  of  pulp,  so  I  might  do  so  at  this  time.  In  1903  pulp  cost  us  80 
cents  a  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  Ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Simons.  Ground  wood  pulp.  In  1904  it  was  78J  cents.  In 
1905  it  was  88.19  cents.  In  1906  it  was  $1.09.  It  was  hiph  because 
the  pulp  mills  were  shut  down  a  great  deal  of  the  time  making  repairs. 
The  tonnage  that  year  was  3,563,  and  in  1907  our  tonnage  was  5,878  in 
the  pulp  mill,  and  the  cost  was  98.42. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Ninety-eight  cents? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  pulp  cost  you  less  in  1907  than  it  did  in  1906? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  building 
charges  and  no  repairs  account.  That  was  extraordinary.  I  have 
some  pulp  statements  that  go  back  further. 

1  he  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  them.  Just  put  them 
in  the  record. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Paper  mill —  Yearly  cost  per  100  pound*  paper  made. 


1007. 

1906. 

1006. 

1904. 

1003. 

IttkhOT 

a  1810 

,4I'.71 
.4656 
.34.97 
.0563 
.1690 
.2280 

0.1895 
.44104 
.3478 
.8615 
.0781 
.1212 
.3426 

0.1915 
.2039 
.6317 
.3714 
.0482 
.0834 
.1973 

0. 1910 
.1714 
.4620 
.4071 
.0405 
.0984 
.1082 

0.2074 

Ground  wood,  bought 

.1378 

Ground  wood,  our  make 

.6099 

Sulphite 

.4284 

Machine  dotting, .. .  • 

.0603 

Coal 

.0886 

Others 

.1848 

Total 

L9167 

L90U 

1.6294 

L6346 

*      L6067 

PRODUCTION.  Tom. 

1907 12.529 

,•••.••••••.••..•••.....•.••••.•••••.••••••...•■«•••>•••«•.•••....•...■••..•...........•....  8,  Mo 


1908. 
1905. 
1904. 
19U3. 


8.348 
8,361 
7,718 
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Pulp  mill — yearly  costs  per  100  pounds  pulp  made. 


1907. 

1006. 

1905. 

1904. 

1003. 

Labor..... 

a  1643 
.0794 
.1405 

0. 2424 
.6794 
.1731 

0. 1P51 
.5979 
.09*0 

0.19«7 
.6021 
.0  25 

0.1P34 

Wood 

.51.76 

Others 

.0708 

Total 

.0642 

1.0940 

.8819 

.7833 

.8278 

PRODUCTION. 

Tons. 

MC17 6,>78 

1  06 3,51.3 

1905 6,178 

1904 4,107 

1003 4,042 

Statement  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  1898. 


Labor , 

Pulp  wood: 

Spruce 

Poplar , 

Unloading  wood 

Grinder  stones , 

Felts  and  clothing 

Sundries , 

Supplies  (one-thi  rd) , 

Elactric  light  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) , 

Interest  (one-third) , 

Taxes  (one-third) , 

Insurance , 

Geneml  expenses  (one-third), 
Oil  and  grease  (one-third) . . . 
Barn , 


} 


811,655.66 

83,295.85 

461.05 
578.02 
447. 14 
100.75 
841.52 

35.07 
1,025.24 
740.26 
032.87 
659.26 
287.11 
251.07 

08.50 


61,216.26 


Cost  per  100 
pounds  on 
net  pro- 
duction. 


$0.1074 

.3004 

.0043 
.0054 

.0042 
.0009 

.0078 
.0003 
.0095 
.0000 
.0087 
.0052 
.0027 
.0023 
.0009 


.4750 


Production,  10,762,398  pounds. 

Statement  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  1899. 


Labor , 

Pulp  wood: 

Spruce  (27.fllfl.nf)  cords) , 

Poplar  (2.903.07  cords) , 

Bnlsam  (49.59  cords) , 

I Jh  ss  wood  ( 7N.M  cords) , 

Jack  pine  (10.82  cords) , 

Cloth  In* , 

Supplies  (one-third) , 

Electric  liehtine  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) , 

Sundries  (one-third) , 

Taxes  (one-third) , 

Insurance  (one-third) , 

General  expenses  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) , 

Barn  (one-third) 

Grinder  stones  (one-third) , 

Main  11yd.  Association  (one-third) 


30,658.32 


346.27 
621.04 

46.46 
1,409.02 

47.  T2 
622.15 
674.05 
24*34 
741. 00 

79.  HI 
620.23 
403.12 


47,328.40 


Cost  per 
100  pounds 

on  net 
production* 


$0.1225 


.8262 


•0037 
.0M4 
.0005 
.0150 
.0005 
.0066 
.0001 
.0027 
.0026 
.0008 
.0055 
.0043 


.6038 


Production  based  on  net  production  of  paper  less  sulphite  and  waste  returned  used. 
Production.  9.397,029  pounds, 
Days,  23,486/192. 
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Statement  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  1900. 


^— —         i  i^ .     'i 

Labor 

Pulp  wood : 

Spruce.  4.190^%  cord  a 

Poplar.  1 .  139} U  cords 

Jack  ptne,  92»,V«  cords 

Balsam.  17M  cords 

Basswood, /3M2  cords 

Clothing 

Sundries 

Grinder  stones 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) 

Barn  (one-third) 

General  expenses  (one-third) 

Electric  lighting  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) 

Interest  (one-third) 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Insurance  (one-third) 

Main.  Hyd.  Association  (one-third) 
Legal  expenses  (one-third) 


$14,587.21 

30.017.85 

3.778  12 

2,  166.  46 

8&37 

173.56 

42908 

84.53 

1,292  78 

57a  04 

312  85 

96.18 

622.65 

4a  67 

1,221.  44 

19.30 

1,007. 86 

602.84 

153.36 

16.66 


Cost  per 
100  pounds 
on  net 
produc- 
tion. 


10.1458 


58,095  81 


.0043 
.0008 

.0120 
.0058 
.0031 
.0000 
.0052 
.0005 
.0122 
.0002 
.0100 
.0060 
.0015 
.0003 


.6788 


Production,  10.036,902  pounds. 

Days  run,  270 j|4. 

Average  tons  per  day,  18|§|§. 


Statement  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  190t. 


Labor , 

Pulp  wood: 

Spruce  (43,960  cords) , 

Poplar  (2  538.15  cords) , 

Jack  pine  (797.82  cords) 

Balsam  (597.02  cords) , 

Basswood  ( 17.75  cords) , 

Hemlock  (51.67  cords) 

Stones 

Clothing 

Sundries 

General  expense  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) , 

Insurance  (one-third) , 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Electric  lighting  (one-third) 

Barn  fone-thlra) 

Legal  expense  (one-third) 

Main  11yd.  Association  (one-third) 


816,381.81 


43, 
2, 


1, 


960.00 
538.15 
797.82 
697.02 

17.75 

51.67 
338.67 
289.46 
186.71 
264.25 
854.71 
982.62 
286.74 
833.03 
463.95 

53.04 
125.82 

72.02 
870.61 


70,471.85 


Cost  per 
100  pounds 
on  net  pro- 
duction. 


10.1608 

.4314 
.0240 
.0078 
.0050 
.0002 
.0005 
.0033 
.0028 
.0018 
.0020 
.0084 
.0097 
.0028 
.0082 
.0144 
.0006 
.0012 
.0007 
.0037 


.6918 


Production.  10.189,102  pounds. 

Days  run.  288^,. 

Average  dally  tonnage, *17i|if. 
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Statement  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  1903. 


Labor , 

Pulp  wood: 

Spruce  (6,291  ftr  cords) 

Poplar  (lOlflfr  cords) 

Pin*  (12bM  cords) 

Balsam  (M  cords) 

Basswood  (OfVi  cords) 

Stones 

Clothing 

Sundries 

General  Paper  Co.  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) 

Supplies  (one-third* 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) 

Insurance  (one-third) 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Electric  light  (one-third) 

Bam  (one-third) 

Legal  expenses  (one-third) 

Main  11yd.  Association  (one-third) 


Cost  per 
lflf)  pound! 
on  not  pro- 
duction. 


S17, 
62, 


1. 


007. 68 
342.  SO 
826.57 
.55 

23.02 
772.05 
372.15 
229.04 
6*».48 
8*2.04 
082.42 
283.21 
083.21 
&  i  1.13 

20.66 
124.46 

40.45 
132.03 


76,850.06 


SO. 1834 


•6670 


.0083 
.0040 
.0025 
.0071 
.0093 
.0106 
.0031 
.0106 
.0170 

.onus 

.0013 
.0004 
.0014 


.8278 


Production.  9.2S4.547  pounds,  or  4,6424Mr  tons. 

Days  run.  266-135- 192. 

Average  dally  tonnage.  17^A> 

Average  water  stage  dally.  10H  fleet. 

Average  number  of  pounds  produced  to  cord  of  wood,  1,423. 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1898  it  cost  us  47  cents  per  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1898.    That  was  when  the  wood  was  near  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  difference  could  not  all  have  been  made  by 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wood. 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  there  was  a  difference  in  transportation  during 
that  period.  In  the  year  1899  it  cost  us  50  cents.  In  the  year  1900 
it  cost  57  cents.  In  1902  it  cost  us  69  cents.  In  1903  it  cost  us  82 
cents,  as  stated  before. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  labor  is  under  the  two-tour  system,  is  it! 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  ever  proposed,  so 
far  as  you  are  aware,  to  advance  the  price  of  news-print  paper  to  3 
cents? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  discussed  among  the  paper 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  did  you  advance  your  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  sold  as  high  as  $2.65  less  3  per  cent  at  the  mill 
on  sheets,  and  $2.50  less  3  per  cent  on  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  F.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  but  there  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ton- 
nage that  was  sold  at  that  price.  We  were  mostly  under  contract, 
and  our  average  price  for  last  year,  as  I  think  is  shown  in  the  state- 
ment, was  $1.96. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  the  sale  at  $2.50! 

Mr.  Simons.  During  the  fall. 
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The  Chairman.  At  what  time,  do  you  remember?  If  you  remem- 
ber about  the  price,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  remember  tne  time. 

Mr.  Simons.  September,  October,  and  November. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  series  of  sales? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  made  several  sales  at  that  price;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Current  sales,  were  these? 

Mr.  Simons.  Current  sales. 

The  Chairman.  No  contract? 

Mr.  Simons.  No  contract  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  prices  run  recently  on  current 
sales  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  There  has  practically  been  no  current  business  in  the 
last  six  months;  there  has  been  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  quit  consuming  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  Seemingly  so;  yes,  sir.  Of  course  the  newspapers  do 
not  use  all  of  the  paper.  There  is  a  great  deal  used  outside  of  the 
newspapers,  in  cheap  magazines  and  advertising  schemes,  and  so  forth. 
That  has  been  practically  cut  off  since  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  that  were  true,  but  I  would  not  judge  it  to 
be  so  by  my  mail.  The  small  newspapers  do  not  buy  paper  in  con- 
tracts that  way? 

Mr.  Simons.  As  I  stated  before,  we  have  not  made  any  contracts  at 
that  price.  By  the  way,  we  had  a  contract,  about  the  best  contract 
we  had,  at  the  best  price  we  made,  with  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  at 
$2.51  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  was  made  some  time  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  this  year? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  shipped  two  cars  on  that  order,  but  they  bought 
then  from  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company,  because  they  could  do 
better.     They  told  me  it  was  because  my  paper  was  inferior. 

The  Chairman.  They  said  it  was  because  your  paper  was  inferior? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  they  did  not  want  any  more  of  our  paper. 
I  told  them  if  they  would  send  back  all  of  the  paper  of  ours  that  tney 
had  left  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  ship  it  back;  and  they  said  they 
would  do  so,  but  there  was  very  little  came  back,  because  tney  used  it 
nearly  all  before  they  got  the  other  paper.  It  was  very  good  paper; 
as  good  as  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  usual  excuse  that  is  made? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  usual  excuses  made  by  the 
publisher  when  he  decides  that  a  contract  is  not  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  this  year? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  sold  some  at  $2.35.  I  can  not  recall 
to  whom  it  went.  We  have  sold  lower  than  that;  we  have  sold  down 
as  low  as  $2.20  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  On  contracts  or  current  sales? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  sold  on  a  contract  within  the  last  month  to 
the  Chicago  Journal.  I  might  state  I  got  the  information  that  the 
Chicago  Journal  wanted  paper  from  this  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  state  that  Mr.  Easton  told  me  that  he  had 
no  contract. 

Mr.  Simons.  So  I  made  a  contract  with  him  for  six  months  for 
$2.20,  delivered. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  because  I  think  lie  was 
about  the  worst  frightened  man  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  quoted  prices  to  several  others,  ranging 
from  $2.25  to  $2.32,  and  we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  any  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  your  mill  one  of  the  General  Paper  Company's 
constituents? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  state  that  we  have  sold  some 
manila  paper  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  larger  part  of  our  sales 
has  been  No.  1  manila.  The  price  on  that  has  been  from  3  to  3.15 
at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  change  off  on  your  machines  and  make 
manila  on  the  same  machines? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  are  changing  one  machine  for  No.  1  manila  papers. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  machine? 

Air.  Simons.  The  same  machine  has  been  altered  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  Can  you  run 
manila  and  news  print  on  the  same  machine? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  alteration  of  the  machine? 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  there  has  to  be  some  alteration. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  not  run  it  on  the  same  machine? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  is  the  same  machine,  changed. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  for  information,  whether  you  can 
switch  off  a  machine  and  run  manila  on  that  and  then  run  news-print 
paper  on  it. 

Air.  Simons.  You  can  with  very  slight  alterations.  They  can  not 
do  it  without  some. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  easily  made? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  are  easily  made. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  practically  the  machine  is  available  for 
either? 

Mr.  Simons.  Practically;  yes,  sir;  with  a  very  small  expenditure. 
We  have  practically  decided  to  keep  one  machine  on  manila  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Manila  and  Fiber  Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  had  no  connection  with  it  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Wece  you  ever  in  any  association,  or  did  you  enter 
into  any  agreement  with  other  mills,  in  reference  to  manila  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  handle  manilas? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.    ** 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  cost  of  labor  in  these 
schedules? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  cost  per  ton? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  labor  cost  per  ton  and  per  hundredweight.  I 
have  not  given  you  a  schedule  of  the  pay  roll.  I  will  send  you  that  as 
soon  as  I  get  back  home. 
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The  Chairman.  All  of  the  western  mills,  so  far  as  you  know,  are  on 
the  two-tour  system  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  work  the  same  hours,  sixty-six  and  seventy- 
eteht? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  time  that  the  hours  of  labor 
were  reduced? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  would  like  to  see  it  if  we  could  afford  it.  We  do 
not  see  very  much  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  you  any  more  to  produce  paper  than 
it  does  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  conditions  are  different. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Simons.  As  has  been  shown  by  the  testimony  here,  the  East  is 
producing  paper  for  about  what  we  we  did  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simons.  Our  materials  have  all  gone  up  since  then.  It  is 
principally  in  the  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  What  materials  do  you  have  that  are  higher  than 
in  the  East  ?  Pulp  wood,  I  take  it,  is  cheaper  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East? 

Mr.  Simons.  If  our  wood  was  rossed — take  eleven-dollar  wood 
rossed,  and  it  would  be  worth  practically  $15  after  it  is  rossed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  that  is  what  it  is  costing  them  in  the  East 
for  rossed  wood.  It  is  now  about  $15,  or  that  is  what  it  did  cost,  as 
they  figured  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  outside  of  the  raw  materials,  as  I  have  shown  in 
our  statement  here,  our  change  in  transformation  has  only  been  about 
9  cents  per  hundredweight.  That  would  be  $1.80  per  ton.  However, 
our  cost  has  run  from  $32  up  to  $38  and  $39. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  International  Paper  Company  showed 
here  for  1906  and  1907,  in  some  of  their  mills — if  it  was  not  the  Inter- 
national it  was  some  other — that  it  was  over  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  they  were  more  successful  in  get- 
ting a  higher  price  for  their  paper  than  we  were.  I  believe  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price  at  that  time 
was  about  47  cents  a  ton,  from  some  statement  made  here.  It  was 
some  mill  made  it;  was  it  not  the  International? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  greater  cost 
of  production  in  Wisconsin  than  in  New  York. 

Sir.  Simons.  We  have  a  short  way  of  going  after  to  check  ourselves 
up  on  manufacture,  through  a  manufacturing  statement,  and  can  get 
at  all  times  what  the  cost  of  paper  would  be  by  a  short  statement. 
We  do  that  by  taking  ground  wood  and  sulphite  as  the  two  items 
entering  paper,  and  allowing  clay,  alum,  size,  color,  clothing,  repairs, 
interest,  taxes,  and  everything  else  to  enter  in  as  a  transformation 
charge.  That  is  common  practice  among  engineers  who  are  figuring 
for  a  development.  So  I  have  put  down  here  the  transformation 
charge  over  a  period  from  1903  to  1907,  and  I  will  read  the  figures* 
It  is  53.11  for  1903. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean ! 
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Mr.  Simons.  That  means  53  cents  per  hundredweight  of  paper. 
Now,  that  year  the  cost  of  ground  wood  was  64  and  a  fraction  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  not  per  hundredweight  of  wood? 

Mr.  Simons.  Per  hundredweight  of  paper.  Sulphite  was  42  cents. 
So  that  you  take  the  three  items,  ground  wood  and  sulphite  and  the 
transformation  charge,  and  they  would  equal  the  total  cost.  Then 
in  1904  the  transformation  was  50  cents.  In  1905  it  was  52  cents. 
In  1906  our  transformation  was  73  cents.  Our  jump  was  in  1906 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  practically  rebuilt  our  whole  mill,  and  there 
were  many  things  that  needed  repair  and  that  had  been  neglected 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  they  were  all  done  at  one  time.  In 
1907  our  transformation  was  62  cents,  so  that  you  see  the  difference 
between  1903  and  1907  in  transformation  was  only  9  cents.  There 
is  a  difference  of  31  cents  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  per 
hundredweight  between  1903  and  1907.  Nine-tenths  oi  that  is  in 
the  transformation  and  the  balance  is  in  the  raw  material,  in  just 
pulp  and  sulphite.  A  portion  of  the  nine-tenths  that  I  have  ana- 
lyzed is  also  due  to  alum,  clay,  size,  colors,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  was  just  as  great  an  advance  in 
the  cost  of  materials  in  New  York  as  there  was  m  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  presume  they  have  manufactured  cheaper  at  all 
times  than  we  have.  They  have  larger  machines;  they  have  larger 
plants. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  is  the  size 
of  your  paper  machines) 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  one  machine  that  trims  97$  inches  and  one 
that  trims  78  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  two  largest? 

Mr.  Simons.  Those  are  the  two  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  machines  in  the  West  that  are 
much  larger  than  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  but  we  are  getting  a  very  good  tonnage  off  of 
those  machines. 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  do  your  machines  run? 

Mr.  Simons.  From  500  to  565. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  very  rapid  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  would  be  considerable  difference, 
I  suppose,  in  the  labor  cost,  between  trimming  97  inches  and  trim- 
ming 140  inches? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  There  would  be  enough  there  to  make  the 
third  man. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  97-inch  paper  worth  more  per  ton  than  the 
140-inch  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  not  a  penny. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  have  some  additional  expense  and  labor  by  having 
the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir;  it  costs  more. 

The  Chairman.  Does  ordinary  labor  in  the  mills  cost  more  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  price  paid  for  machine  tenders  in  the 
East  is  $4? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  what  we  pay. 
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The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that  some  gentleman  gave  a  higher 
price  for  his  machine  tenders. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  might  state  further,  for  the  information  of  the 
investigating  committee,  that  I  am  not  personally,  and  neither  is  our 
company,  in  any  pool  or  combination  or  trust.  We  are  seeking 
business  and  in  the  open  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  handle  your  business? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  salesman  of  our  own.  They 
handled  our  business  last  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  about 
the  1st  of  March,  we  discontinued  our  relations  with  them,  our  direct* 
ors  thinking  that  we  could  do  better  selling  our  own  product.  We 
thought  we  could  do  it  at  less  expense.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
will  be  true.     It  has  been  pretty  expensive  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  full  time? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  average  daily  capacity? 

Mr.  Simons.  Forty-six  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  have  you  purchased,  on  the  aver- 
age, in  the  last  three  or  four  months? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  run  about  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  because  of  any  understanding  or 
agreement? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  restrict  the  output? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  understanding  or  agreement  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  with  any  other  paper  manufacturers  or  dealers  to 
put  up  or  maintain  prices? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  excused.) 

STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  F.  NELSON. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  your  company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Hennepin  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  mill  is  located  at  Little  Falls,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  office? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  maintain  a  selling  office  in  Minneapolis! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  own  paper? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  General  Paper  Company  I 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Hennepin  Paper  Company  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  company! 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  the  president  and  the  general  manager. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  any  paper  on  this  Scripps-McRae 
contract? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  we  take  our  share  of  the  burden. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  send  paper  to  on  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  supply  the  Minneapolis  News,  the  Sioux  City 
News,  and  part  o(  the  Omaha  News,  and  a  small  paper  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  company  or  any  of  its  officials,  so  far  as 
you  know,  in  any  combination,  or  does  it  or  do  you  have  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  with  other  paper  manufacturers  or  dealers  in 
reference  to  the  prices  of  paper  or  the  output  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  absolutely  know  that  we  have  no  understanding,  no 
agreement,  no  implied  agreement  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever. 
We  are  absolutely  independent,  and  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  artificial  restric- 
tion of  competition  among  paper  manufacturers  or  dealers? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  pulp  wood,  Mr.  Nelson! 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  buy  it  in  different  ways.  We  buy  it  of  small  job- 
bers. We  buy  timber,  standing,  from  the  State,  cut  it,  and  haul  it, 
into  the  river,  into  the  Missouri  River,  and  float  it  down  to  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  buy  timber  from  the  State,  is  that  cut 
on  forest  conservation  basis? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  it  is  cut  on  what  is  known  as  State  lands, 
swamp  lands.  The  State  of  Minnesota  has  a  large  amount  of  swamp 
lands  that  were  deeded  to  it  by  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do;  cut  the  pulp  wood  clean  on  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  we  cut  it  off.  I  would  say  that  it  is  put  up  once 
a  year  at  auction,  and  all  the  timber  is  sold  suitable  for  pulp  wood, 
and  you  might  say  saw  logs  and  cedar  poles  and  posts;  so  we  cruise 
it  chiefly  for  the  value  of  the  spruce  timber  on  it,  and  when  we  cut  it 
we  cut  off  the  logs,  the  cedar,  and  the  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  it  all  together? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  or  use  the  lumber  logs  and  cedar  poles? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Both  Sir.  Walker  and  mvself,  who  own  the  Hennepin 
Paper  Company,  are  lumbermen.  Mr.  Walker  has  never  sawed  the 
logs,  but  I  have;  but  for  the  last  three  years  we  have  sold  the  saw  logs 
we  have  cut. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  any?  increase  has  there  been  in  the  labor 
cost  of  lumbering  in  Minnesota  in  the  past  few  years? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  has  been  quite  a  material  increase  in  cost  of 
labor  in  the  lumber  business,  which  would  apply  to  the  pulp- wood 
business  also. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  labor  in  cutting  pulp  wood  is  paid 
practically  the  same  wages  as  in  other  lumbering? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  in  the  record  here  somewhere  a  little 
pamphlet  purporting  to  give  the  lumber  wages  of  some  association  in 
your  State.     Do  you  know  where  that  is? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Griffin  put  that  in  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  about  what  increase  there 
has  been  in  the  wages  in  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  in  Minnesota  within 
the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  have  employed  a  large  number  of  men 
in  getting  out  saw  logs  and  pulp  wood.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  labor  wages  in  the  woods  from  $25  to  $35  per  month ;  that  is,  for 
what  is  known  as  our  common  help.     Our  teamsters  that  we  used  to 

{>ay  $35  per  month  we  are  now  paying,  and  have  been  for  three  or 
our  years,  $45  and  $50  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Axe  you  a  member  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers' Association? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  " 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  association? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  merely  an  association  for  getting  information 
and  establishing  uniform  grades  of  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  I  show  you  on  page  1046  of  the  Hearings  what 
purports  to  be  a  table  of  wages  issued  by  somebody  connected  with 
the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  ask  you  to  exam- 
ine the  scale  of  wages  and  see  whether  in  your  judgment  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Nelson  [examining  statement].  In  1896  the  company  that 
I  was  connected  with  employed  about  1,500  men.  We  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  all  that  we  wanted  at  $16  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  ordinary  labor  in  the  woodst 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  for  ordinary  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  woods? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Sixteen  dollars  a  month,  and  did  you  feed  them? 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  board;  yes,  we  boarded  them  for  that.  You 
say  in  1898  it  is  increased  to  $20  per  month.  That  is  correct,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  In  1899  it  is  increased  to  $24  per 
month  and  in  1900  to  $26.  Then  to  $30  and  $35  and  $40.  I  hardly 
think  that  last  increase  is  correct  for  common  labor.  About  $35, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  represents  the  scale  of  a  year  ago 
last  winter. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  1907.  I  employed  probably  200 
men  for  the — this  is  purported  to  be  the  common  labor;  $35,1  think, 
was  about  right  there.     1  think  that  is  about  $5  too  high. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  respects  does  that  scale^approximate  the 
relative  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Allow  me  to  correct  my  statement  there.  I  did  not 
notice  that  that  $40  referred  to  teamsters.  It  does.  That  is  correct. 
I  was  looking  at  the  other  column.  Well,  they  have  made  a  mistake 
there.  The  swampers  they  have  got  at  $45.  I  think  that  is  an 
error;  that  should  be  $35.  That  is  the  cheapest  help  we  have,  what 
we  call  swampers,  that  go  through  the  woods  and  cut  the  brush  out  of 
the  way.     The  next  one  below  it  should  be  $35. 

The  Chairman    Which  is  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  are  known  as  choppers.  The  chopper  now  is 
the  same  as  the  swamper.  Now,  the  loaders,  they  are  a  different 
class  of  men.  You  see,  they  have  here  the  loader  the  same  as  the 
swamper.  We  always  pay  $15  a  month  more  for  a  man  that  loads  the 
logs  than  we  do  for  the  swamper;  so  that  this  is  not  correct.    There 
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he  has  the  sawyers  at  $42  a  month  and  the  swampers  at  $45  a  month. 
The  sawyer  should  be  $45.  He  is  just  a  little  too  high  for  the  sawyer, 
though.  The  sawyer  is  $40  a  month.  Now,  he  has  put  in  graders 
there.  That  does  not  belong  in  the  woods  at  all.  Then  there  are 
chain  tenders.  The  blacksmith  is  too  high,  $15  a  month  too  high  for 
1897.  The  cooks  vary  from  $60  to  $100  a  month.  Sometimes  the 
$100  cook  is  the  cheapest  of  the  two. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  now,  will  you  look  over  that 
and  approximate  the  relative  change  of  wages  from  1896,  if  that  is 
the  date,  to  1907? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  it  is  not  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  instance, 
teamsters  start  in  too  low.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  logging 
business  for  thirty  vears,  and  I  never  hired  a  teamster  for  less  than 
$25  a  month.  I  do  not  know  who  furnished  that,  but  I  think  I 
could  make  a  more  correct  table  than  what  appears  there. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  tlie  pamphlet  we  had 
purported  to  be  issued  by  the  association. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Was  it  signed  by  J.  E.  Rhodes? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  I  intended  to  have  it  put  in  in 
full,  but  apparently  it  was  not.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Griffin, 
He  is  reading,  though,  from  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers9 
Association. 

Mr.  N  elson.  Who  is  Mr.  Griffin  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  was  a  witness  before  us.  He  was  connected 
with  the  International  Paper  Company,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  may  have  applied  to  eastern  work. 

The  Chairman.  No;  this  was  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association.  Oh,  yes;  I  remember.  The  figures  purported  to  be 
presented  with  the  report  of  J.  E.  Rhodes,  secretary,  on  market 
conditions,  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers' Association  in  Minneapolis,  January  22,  1907. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  but  I  am  very  much 
surprised  that  such  a  report  came  out  from  that  office. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  give  us,  Mr.  Nelson,  a  statement 
concerning  the  prices  or  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  which  you  have  used 
at  your  mills? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  some  kind  of  a  memorandum 
for  us? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  memorandum.  It  is  different  from  what 
has  been  presented  to  you  before.  It  is  all  made  up  on  the  basis 
of  tonnage.  Our  experience  shows  that  we  get  1 ,600  pounds  of  pulp 
from  a  cord  of  spruce  wood.  We  use  20  per  cent  or  sulphite,  so  I 
have  made  this  up  on  the  tons,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
cords. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  wood,  that  you  get  1,600  pounds  of  pulp 
from,  spruce  or  hemlock?  * 

Mr.  Nelson.  Spruce.     I  do  not  use  hemlock  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  very  high  amount  of  ground  pulp, 
according  to  our  information. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  all  we  get. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  rough  wood? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  from  rough  wood.  Oh,  rossed  wood  would 
make  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  a  cord  of  wood 
would  average  1,800  tons. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Our  experience  does  not  show  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1904  our  wood  cost  $5.94  per  ton  of  paper,  which 
is  practically  a  cord.     In  1905 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.    You  mean  your  wood  cost  S5.94 1 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  what  it  cost  per  cord,  or  per  ton  of  paper, 
which  is  practically  the  same.  You  see,  we  get  our  wood  cheaper; 
but 

The  Chairman.  But  I  would  rather  have  you  give  us  the  figures  on 
cords. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  that  is  cords. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  can  safely  say  that  that  is  cords.  In  1905  the  wood 
cost  us  $5.09. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mills,  Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Delivered  at  the  mills.  I  should  explain  how  we  got 
that  wood  at  that  price.  As  I  stated  before,  we  buy  stum  page  from 
the  State.  We  send  our  cruisers  or  estimators  out,  and  ascertain  the 
amount  of  spruce  on  certain  forties  of  land.  It  is  all  sold  by  forties. 
Sometimes  we  are  enabled  to  get  very  good  bargains. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  at  so  much  a  forty  1 

Mr.  Nelson.  tYes,  sir;  so  much  a  forty. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  what  you  get  off  of  It? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Regardless  of  the  amount  or  anything  else.  We  pay 
cash  for  all  there  is  on  the  forty.  We  have  purchased  the  stumpage, 
often,  as  low  as  10  cents  per  cord,  purchasing  it  by  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean,  it  amounted  to  10  cents  a  cord? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  the  amount  that  we  paid  for  all  that  was  on  the 
forty  was  equivalent  to  about  10  cents  a  cord.  Then  we  have  bought 
it  and  paid  as  high  as  $2  per  cord  of  actual  scale.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that,  it  is  very  cheap  to  cut  it  and  haul  it,  put  it  into  the  river  (the 
Mississippi  River),  and  let  it  float  down  to  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  this  wood  up  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere  else!    Anywhere  around  Leech  Lake? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  so  far  as  Leech  Lake.  I  have  a  sawmill  on  Leech 
Lake,  but  I  do  not  go  there  for  pulp  wood.  You  will  see  that  the  next 
year  there  is  quite  an  advance;  out  these  are  actual  figures,  taken 
from  our  books,  which  we  believe  to  be  accurate  and  correct.  The  last 
I  gave  you  was  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  five  was  the  last  you  gave  us. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1906,  it  may  seem  incredible,  but  that  year  it  cost 
us  $8.90. 

The  Chairman.  Per  cord  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  explain  that  to  some  extent.  We 
lost  some  wood  by  a  flood,  and  we  paid  a  high  price  for  what  we  got 
in  by  rail.  So  in  1907  it  was  reduced  to  S7.62.  That  was  another 
fortunate  year  for  us.  We  bought  our  stumpage  cheap.  We  had 
good  luck  in  driving  it,  as  we  call  it.  So  the  average  increased  cost  of 
pulp  wood  from  1904  to  1907  was  28.3  cents  advance. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  basis  of  $5.09  for  1905  and  $7.62 
for  1907! 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying:  for  pulp  wood  now? 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  year  I  tliink  we  will  get  it  a  little  less.  We  do 
not  know  until  we  get  it  in.  Where  we  put  it  in  the  river  sometimes 
we  lose  500  or  1 ,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  where  you  cut  the  wood  yourself! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  pulp  wood! 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  last  winter  we  bought  considerable  stum  page 
of  the  State,  put  in  our  camps,  and  cut  and  hauled  the  wood  our- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  pulp  wood  delivered! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  we  buy  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  any  this  winter! 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  bought  about  3,000  cords.  That  cost  us,  this 
year,  $7  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  bought  from  a  contractor  or  picked  up 
by  yourselves  from  lumbermen! 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  was  bought  from  several  little  jobbers  and  store- 
keepers. This  last  year  has  been  a  very  good  year  for  getting  oufepulp 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  This  last  winter,  you  mean! 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  last  winter;  and  we  expect  that  when  we  get 
our  drive  in,  it  will  not  exceed  last  year's  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  contract  for  any  pulp  wood  in  October 
to  be  delivered  during  the  year  do  you ! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  we  make  contracts  whenever  we  can  get  a 
good  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  cutting  wood  off  where  you  buy  the 
stumpage  rights  from  the  State  in  that  way,  will  not  that  run  the 
supply  out  after  a  while  up  there! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  will.  Where  we  cut  over  the  land  it 
is  ready  for  the  farmer  to  take  up.     There  is  no  reforesting  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  some  very  esti- 
mable gentlemen  up  there,  in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  invited  a 
crowd  of  us  to  go  up  to  view  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  A 
party  of  us  went  up  on  a  special  train  to  see  where  the  timber  had 
teen  cut  off;  but  we  did  not  see  many  farms  taking  the  place  of  them. 
I  think  underbrush  of  no  commercial  value  was  growing  up.  What 
will  you  do  for  pulp  wood  when  you  cut  over  that  State! 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  considerable  pulp  wood  there  yet;  but  it 
will  become  exhausted,  as  our  logs  are. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take 
the  tariff  off  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp,  and  draw  on  the  resources 
of  Ontario  and  other  Canadian  provinces? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  trouble  is  that  you  are  dealing  with  the  Domin- 
ion, and  the  provinces  control  the  pulp  wood.  You  may  make  a 
treaty  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Ontario  will  not  let  you  have 
a  stick  of  pulp  wood.  Where  would  we  be  benefited  in  such  a  condi- 
tion! Quebec  at  present  lets  its  wood  come  here,  but  Ontario  does 
not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  get  the  provinces  to  agree  to 
what  the  Dominion  government  was  willing  to  do  in  this  matter,  or 
to  carry  out  a  general  arrangement  with  the  United  States  for  trade 
between  the  two  countries! 
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Mr.  Nelson.  When  Mr.  Charlton  was  here  with  Prime  Minister 
Laurier  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  were  trying  to  get  free  logs  across 
Lake  Michigan,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said:  "We  can  not 
do  it;  that  is  a  provincial  matter." 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  that  you  can  not  do  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  province;  but  can  not  the  province  actl 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not,  myself. 

The  Chairman.  The  province  owns  the  land? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes.    That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  can  make  any  conditions  that  they  please 
when  they  sell  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  it  is  regulated. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  without  any  protection  by  way 
of  treaty  with  the  Canadian  government  it  would  be  disastrous  or 
injurious  to  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  to  take  the  tariff  off? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  change  the  place  of  making  paper  very 
rapidly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The*  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  drive  the  paper  making  over 
there,  do  you? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  send  the  paper  mills  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  would  be  expedited  if  the  Canadians 
would  put  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course,  if  we  could  get  the  wood  over  here,  we 
could  continue  to  make  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  fact  that  the  tariff  now  levies  more  or  less 
of  an  additional  cost  upon  the  various  other  things  that  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper  cut  any  figure  in  the  matter  of  the  desirability 
of  having  a  duty  on  paper? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  certainly  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  is  the  cost  sufficient  to  make  any  great 
difference?  I  do  not  remember  just  what  articles  there  is  a  duty  on 
that  would  be  affected  in  the  manufacture  of  paper;  but  felt,  of  course, 
being  a  woolen  product,  has  a  duty.  I  suppose  all  the  mill  parts 
would  be  affected,  possibly,  by  a  duty.  I  do  not  know  about  sulphur, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Sulphur  has  a  duty,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  great  many  things  have  a  duty  that  are  not  affected  by 
it.  For  instance,  we  have  a  duty  on  a  number  of  farm  products  that 
are  rarely  ever  imported,  and  therefore  the  duty  does  not  affect  the 
farm  product. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  what  I  meant  as  to  sulnhur. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  a  duty  on  wheat,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  make  the  Minnesota  wheat  raisers 
think  a  duty  on  wheat  has  no  effect,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  the  farmer  wants  free  trade  on  lumber,  but  not 
on  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  Up  there  they  do  not  want  the 
competition  of  Manitoba  wheat. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  whenever  our  price  for  flour  or  wheat  exceeds  the 
foreign  price  they  let  them  import  wheat  from  Canada  and  then 
export  tne  flour  and  get  back  practically  all  the  duty  after  all. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  allowed  to  import  wheat  and 
grind  it  in  bond  and  send  it  through. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  practically  gives  the  farmer  no  protection. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  not  very  much  of  that  done,  however. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discontinued  the  law  on  that  subject 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  about  the  manufacture  of  flour  in  bond. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Has  there  been  a  change  in  that?  Do  you  mean  for 
the  better  for  the  miller  or  for  the  worse? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  betterment  of  the  miller.  Perhaps  I  am 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  law  was  changed.  We  passed  such  a  bill 
in  the  House,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  became  a  law,  although  I 
do  not  always  follow  up  such  things  in  the  Senate.  I  remember  that 
the  bill  passed  the  House;  and  we  have  had  considerable  discussion 
about  wheat  in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
this  last  winter. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  remember  that  four  years  a^o,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  speculation,  advanced  above  $1.20, 
the  Pillsbury  Company  was  reported  to  have  imported  large  amounts 
of  wheat  from  Canada,  ground  it  into  flour,  exported  it,  and  received  ' 
the  drawback.  Much  complaint  was  made  by  the  American  farmers 
in  reference  to  that.  It  created  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion 
among  the  American  wheat  growers  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  there  was  a  hot  fight  over  this  proposition. 
The  Dakota  people  were  wild  about  it  when  we  passed  it  in  the  House. 
Do  you  think  the  present  price  of  paper,  Mr.  Nelson,  is  a  fair  price, 
considering  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  price  three  or  four  months  ago  was  a  fair  price, 
butpaper  is  selling  cheaper  now  than  it  did. 

Tne  Chairman.  Doyou  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  when 
the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  bought  50,000  cords  in  Quebec 
it  gave  the  cold  chills  to  the  eastern  manufacturers  in  such  a  way  that 
everybody  got  frightened  about  the  future. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  that  advanced  the  price  of  paper — just  that 
little  move.  I  am  confident  it  did.  But  since  that  they  have  found 
out  that  they  could  get  more  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Since  then  they  have  found  out  that  that  was  not 
a  permanent  thing? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  profits  here  for  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  shows  the  profits  of  three  years  of  the  General 
Paper  Company,  the  alleged  "trust."  I  would  like  to  give  you  what 
it  aid  for  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1904  it  cost  us  $31  a  ton,  equal  to  SI  .55  a  hundred, 
and  you  can  go  right  on  with  the  ton  by  the  hundred.  It  has  been 
given  here  by  the  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  whether  it  is 
by  the  ton  or  by  the  hundred. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Our  average  selling  price  then  was  $42.  That  was 
satisfactory.  But  in  1905  the  cost  advanced  to  $31.55.  The  selling 
price  was  $36.95.  In  1906  the  cost  price  advanced  to  $35.55.  The 
selling  price  was  $33.88. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  not  very  profitable,  was  it?  You  had  to 
sell  a  great  deal  to  get  even  on  that. 

Mr.  N'elson.  That  was  the  General  Paper  Company.  Last  year  it 
showed  a  loss  to  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company  of  $1.67. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  for  tne  full  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  our  particular  company  had  no  tears  to  shed 
when  the  General  Paper  Company's  life  became  extinct. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  full  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  full  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  did  not  furnish  paper  during  the  full 
year.     That  included  the  time  when  paper  declined. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  but  that  statement  took  in  the  whole  year. 
In  1907  the  cost  continued  to  advance.  It  cost  us  that  vear  S36.83. 
Our  selling  price  was  $39.13.  Notwithstanding  we  advanced  the 
wages  of  our  men  from  25  cents  to  $1  a  day  (our  machine  tenders  we 
changed  from  $3;  I  think  the  $3,  though,  was  a  little  before  that — 
in  1904;  it  was  probably  $3.50  that  we  advanced  to  $4  and  $3.75, 
and  all  other  labor  was  advanced  25  cents  per  day) — notwithstanding 
there  was  an  advance  of  the  wage  scale,  the  labor  produced  a  ton  or 

Saper  cheaper  than  it  did  in  1904.  The  reason  or  that  is  this:  We 
ave  been  accused,  you  know,  of  reducing  our  product.  Our  mill 
was  built  for  a  20-ton  mill.  We  produced  for  the  same  number  of 
men  from  20  tons  to  25  and  26  tons.  Twenty-six  is  about  an  aver- 
age. That  increased  production  made  the  cost  of  labor  less.  But 
all  the  other  items  advanced.  Sulphite  and  alum  and  rosin  and 
evervthing  that  went  into  it  advanced  materially. 

That  result  for  the  period  of  four  years  does  not  look  like  a  very 
enticing  thing  for  capital  seeking  profitable  investments.  Neither 
does  it  look  as  though  the  industry  is  entitled  to  have  what  little  pro- 
tection it  may  get,  on  account  of  the  duty  now  on  paper  against 
Canada,  where  they  have  much  cheaper  timber  than  we  have, 
removed.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  some- 
thing for  as  fine  a  market  as  we  offer  them.  As  Mr.  Charlton  and 
Mr.  Laurier  told  us  about  the  lumber  tariff,  "We  do  not  propose  to 
sell  lumber  any  cheaper  than  you  do;  but  we  want  that  $2  to  put 
down  in  our  pockets  rather  than  to  put  it  into  your  Treasury  here." 
And  that  is  where  it  will  go  should  you  take  off  the  tariff,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  run,  of  course,  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ihe  same  hours  of  labor  that  the  other  western 
mills  do? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  were  not  in  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  neither  does  Allen  McHenry  nave  anything 
to  do  with  selling  our  product. 

(Several  gentlemen  explained  to  Mr.  Nelson  that  Mr.  Sims's  ques- 
tion was  whether  Mr.  Nelson  had  been  in  the  General  PaperCompany.) 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  was  your  mill,  your  manufactory,  in  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  I  answered  that  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  vou  to  say  you  were.  In  other  words, 
as  you  said,  your  business  did  not  suffer  when  it  died? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  we  were  glad  to  let  go.    We  were  as  thankful 
the  publishers  were  to  have  us. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  covered  the  ground  as  well 
as  I  can  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Steele,  do  you  think  of  anything 
else? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  do  not  think  of  a  thing,  Colonel. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  as  short  and  concise  as  possible, 
knowing  that  you  have  worked  long  and  faithfully  here,  and  want  to 
get  away. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  is  early. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nelson  is  as  follows:) 

Hennepin  Paper  Company,  manufacturing  costs. 


Item. 


(fuel,  lights,  taxes,  lo- 


Lehor , 

Other  expense* 

sarance) 

Wood 

Other  material  ^sulphite,  wood,  alum,  rosin, 

eodaa&h) 


Total 

Arerage  net  selling  price 

Labor,    variations   according   to   actual 

wages  per  day 

Labor,  Including  salaries 


1904. 


Amount. 


00,841.72 

64,89a  79 
39,506.03 

71,495.66 


206,234.20 


Per 
ton. 


34.66 

0.78 
6,94 

10.74 


31.00 
42.35 


6.99 


Per 

cent. 


100 

100 
100 

100 


100 
100 

100 


1905. 


Amount. 


128,690.01 

61,708.27 
30,598.29 

88,635.68 


189,59a  23 


Per 
ton. 


8176 

10.28 
5.09 

11.42 


31.55 
86.95 


8.13 


Per 
cent. 


104.2 

105.3 
114.3 

100.3 


101.8 
87.3 

102.1 


Item. 


Labor 

Other  expenses  (fuel,  lights,  taxes.  In- 
surance;  

Wood 

Othermaterlal  (sulphite,  wood,  alum,  rosin, 
soda  ash) 


Total 

Average  net  selling  price , 

Labor,    variations   according   to   actual 

wages  per  day 

Labor,  including  salaries 


1906. 


Amount. 


828,276.06 

65,062.55 
67,254.79 

78,071.20 


228,664.60 


Per 

ton. 


34.40 

10.11 
8.90 

12.14 


Per 

cent. 


1907. 


*rsonnt. 


96.5 

103.6 
149.8 

113 


35.55 
33.88 


8.13 


114.7 
80 

102.1 


132,688.50 

79,111.51 
57,353.45 

108,075.55 


277,229.01 


Per 
ton. 


84.34 

10.51 
7.U2 

14.36 


3a  83 
39.13 


6.80 


Per 
cent. 


95,3 

107.7 
128.3 

134 


119 
92.4 

109.2 


Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  rests  our  case. 

the  Chairman.  If  I  had  known  that  I  would  not  have  let  Mr. 
Nelson  go  so  soon. 

Mr.  Miller.  Can  any  one  of  you  gentlemen  tell  us  how  much 
sulphur  is  used  in  the  making  of  a  ton  of  paper) 

Sir.  Lyman.  About  250  pounds. 

Mr.  Miller.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Per  ton;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  that  to  go  on  the  record,  so  that  we  will 
be  sure  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  ton  of  sulphur? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir;  250  pounds  of  sulphur  to  a  ton  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  sulphur  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  ton  of  paper?    That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  would  be  one-quarter  of  that — 250  pounds  of 
sulphur  to  a  ton  of  sulphite;  and  you  use  25  per  cent  of  sulphite  in  a 
ton  of  paper. 
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Mr.  Chable.  Fifty  per  cent — 50  pounds  of  sulphur  to  a  ton  of  paper, 

Mr.  Lyman.  Twenty-five  per  cent — a  (juarter. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discovered  in  this  hearing  some  remark- 
able things.  Gentlemen  who  use  25  per  cent  of  sulphite,  the  expen- 
sive part,  and  work  their  men  three  shifts  a  day  seem  to  be  able  to 
produce  paper  for  less  cost  than  the  men  who  use  14  per  cent  of  sul- 
phite and  work  their  men  two  tours  a  day. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  want  to  get  that  statement  correct  about  sulphur, 
Mr.  Lyman.    What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  number  of  pounds  oi  sul- 

Ehur  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  paper.    Somebody 
ere  says  50  pounds. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Between  50  and  65  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  amount 
of  sulphite  that  was  used  in  the  paper? 

^  Mr.  Lyman.  Certainly.    The  amount  of  sulphur  also  varies  con- 
siderably to  a  ton  of  sulphite,  according  to  the  quality  of  sulphur  used. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur used  in  the  slow-cooked  and  the  more  rapidly  cooked  sulphite) 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  the  slow-cooked  sulphite  uses  less  sulphur. 

Mri  Nelson.  Mr.  Lyman,  I  think,  is  mistaken.  A  ton  of  paper 
only  requires  about  60  pounds  of  sulphur. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  what  I  say. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  states. 

I  have  here  several  letters  and  documents  for  insertion  in  the  hear- 
ings, also  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  Hudson 
River  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  containing  a  schedule 
in  reference  to  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  at  that  mill,  which  can 
be  put  into  the  record. 

(The  documents,  letters,  and  schedule  above  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows:) 

International  Paper  Company, 

Palmer,  N.  Y.,  May  IS, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  JS  elect  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  compiled  statement,  which 
is  herewith  inclosed,  showing  houra  worked  and  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Hudson  River 
mill  from  1898  to  the  present  time. 

The  statement  embraces  conditions  under  three  systems  of  operating,  viz,  twelve- 
hour  svstem  for  tour  workers  and  ten  hours  for  day  workers  from  1898  to  July,  1901; 
sixty-five  and  sixty-six  hour  system  for  tour  workers  and  ten  hours  for  day  workers 
from  July.  1901.  to  September  3,  1906;  and  three-tour  system  for  tour  workers  (eight 
hours  per  tour)  and  nine  hours  for  day  workers  from  September  3, 1906,  to  present  time. 

In  connection  with  the  three-tour  system  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  three  men  are  required  to  do  work  that  was  formerly  performed  by  two  men,  and 
also  that  additional  men  in  many  cases  had  to  be  added  to  the  day  force  on  account 
of  the  change  from  a  ten-hour  to  a  nine-hour  day. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  employees  under  the 
three-tour  system  have  received  advance  in  wages  as  well  as  reduction  in  hours. 

This  statement  has  been  carefully  compiled  and  represents  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  conditions  covered  by  the  periods  embraced  in  this  statement. 

We  trust  that  you  will  find  the  form  of  the  statement  satisfactory  and  that  it  coven 
fully  the  information  desired* 

Yours,  very  truly,  0.  W.  Walker, 

Superintendent* 
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Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  May  14*  1908. 
Hon.  William  H.  Stafford,  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant, 
in  which  you  Rtate  that  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Pulp  and  Paper 
Manufacture  desires  information  as  to  the  decisions  of  the  Department  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  act  in  construing  the  laws  of  the  various  provinces  in  Canada  in  so  far  as  pulp 
wood,  wood  pulp,  and  print  paper  are  concerned. 

In  reply  I  have  to  advise  you  that  there  is  no  provision  of  law  requiring  the  assess- 
ment of  countervailing  duty  upon  pulp  wood  imported  into  this  country  to  com  pen- 
sate  for  any  export  duty  levied  by  Canada  or  any  of  the  provinces;  and,  therefore, 
that  question  has  not  been  presented  to  the  Department  or  the  courts;  nor  has  the 
Department,  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  or  the  courts  passed  upon 
the  question  of  countervailing  duty  upon  print  paper  of  the  character  provided  for 
in  paragraph  396  of  the  tariff  act  exported  from  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  copies  of  the  decisions  upon  the  subject  gen- 
erally, I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  the  following  decisions  of  tnis  Department,  the 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  and  the  courts  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
countervailing  duty  due  upon  wood  pulp  imported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  which  have  been  published  in  the  Treasury  Decisions  under  the  following  dates 

and  numbers: 

Treasury  Decision. 

March  23,  1903 24306 

October  15,  1903 24729 

November  18,  1903 24798 

February  8,  1904 24998 

February  17,  1904 25035 

July  31,  1905 26659 

Septembers,  1905 26711 

May  2,  1906 27332 

April  14,  1908 28955 

You  will  observe  that  in  Treasury  Decision  24306,  the  Board  held  that  wood  pulp  pro- 
duced from  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  was  not  subject 
to  countervailing  duty;  and  that  the  Department  in  24729  held  that  wood  pulp  manu- 
factured in  the  province  of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  Crown  lands  of  tne  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  was  subject  to  countervailing  duty.  The  Board  also  held  in  Treasury 
Decision  24798  that  no  countervailing  duty  was  due  on  wood  pulp  produced  from  pulp 
wood  cut  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  same  ruling  of  the  Board  in  Treasury  Decision  24998 
with  regard  t6  New  Brunswick.  You  will  also  observe  that  the  Department's  ruling  in 
Treasury  Decision  24729,  supra,  was  sustained  by  the  Board  in  Treasury  Decision 
25035  and  the- United  States  circuit  court  and  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in 
the  Mvers's  case  (T.  Ds.  26659  and  27332),  and  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  the  Heckendorn  case  (T.  D.  28955). 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  decisions  referred  to: 

(24306-G.  A.  5306.) 

Wood  pulp— Export  duty. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  levy  a  license  tax  of  40 
cents  per  cord  on  pulp  wood,  cut  on  Crown  land*,  which  is  to  be  manufactured  in 
Canada  into  wood  pulp;  but  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  for  manufacture  out- 
side of  Canada,  after  exportation,  the  tax  is  65  cents  per  cord.  Ihld,  that  in  effect 
this  arrangement  amounts  to  a  levy  by  the  province  of  an  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood  of  25  cents  per  cord. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  prohibit  absolutely  the  cutting 
of  pulp  wood  on  Crown  lands,  unless  such  wood  is  to  be  manufactured  into  wooa 
pulp  in  Canada.  Held,  that  this  arrangement  does  not  operate  as  an  export  duty 
on  such  pulp  wood. 

Before  the  U.  S.  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  March  23,  1903. 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  542356-782  and  544346-6,  of  F.  W.  Meyers  &  Co.,  for 
HollimjHworth,  Whitney  &  Co.  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
against  the  decision  of  the  collectors  of  customs  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Marquette, 
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Mich.,  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain  merchandise, 
imported  per  railroad  cars,  and  Central  Pacific  Kailroad,  and  entered  August  15  and 
September  18, 1902. 

Opinion  by  Somerville,  General  Appraiser. 

The  importations  covered  by  these  two  protests  consist  of  wood  pulp  exported  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  collector  in  each  case,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty, 
assessed  a  countervailing  duty  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  for  each  cord  of  pulp  wood  uwd 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  wood  pulp.  It  appears  without  controversy  that  1  cord  of 
pulp  wood  will  produce  1  ton  of  ground  wood  pulp,  or  about  1,400  pounds  of  chemical 
wood  pulp  or  sulphite;  and  the  assessmenfof  the  collector  was  evidently  based  on  this 
estimate.  This  action  was  taken  by  him  under  instructions  fr  m  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (T.  D.  23978),  advising  the  assessment  of  this  additional  duty  on  all  wood  pulp 
imported  from  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  circular  was  based  on  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  (30  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  151,  et  seq.)9 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"393.  Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight;  chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Provided,  That  if  any  country 
or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States, 
the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional  duty,  to  the  duties 
herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country  or  dependency." 

The  merchandise  covered  by  protest  542356,  as  shown  by  the  testimony,  was  manu- 
factured in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  was 
imported  into  the  port  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  from  the  Riordon  Paper  Mills.  Limited,  and 
consists  of  unbleached  chemical  wood  pulp.  Resides  the  regular  duty  of  one-sixth 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  an  additional  duty  was  assessed  on  the  basis  mentioned  above. 

The  goods  covered  by  protest  54434  b  consist  of  ground  wood  pulp,  manufactured  in, 
And  exported  from,  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  The  regular  duty  imposed  by 
said  paragraph  393  was  assessed  upon  the  merchandise,  the  correctness  of  which 
action  is  not  disputed,  and  also  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  of  25  cents  per 
cord  on  the  pulp  wood  used  in  its  manufacture.  It  is  contended  by  the  importers  in 
each  instance  that  this  additional  or  countervailing  duty  was  illegally  assessed,  on 
the  ground  that  neither  the  Province  of  Quebec  nor  the  Province  of  Ontario  exacts 
any  export  duty  on  wood  pulp  exported  from  those  dependencies  to  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  taken  at  the  hearing  that  the  Province  of  Quebec 
owns  certain  lands  known  as  Crown  lands,  corresponding  to  what  are  called  in  this 
country  public  lands.  As  shown  by  the  record  before  us,  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
this  Province  (ch.  6,  title  4),  entitled  ''Department  of  Lands,  Mines,  and  Fisheries 
and  Matters  connected  therewith/'  in  article  1250,  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'Public  Lands'  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  lands  heretofore  designated  or 
known  as  Crown  Lands  and  clergy  lands,  which  designation  for  the  purposes  of  admin- 
istration shall  still  continue.'1    (32  V.,  c.  11,  s.  46.) 

Article  1309  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him  authorized 
to  that  effect,  may  grant  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Crown 
at  such  rates,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  established  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and  of 
which  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette."    (C.  S.  C,  c.  23,  s.  1.) 

Under  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  law,  the  lieutenant-governor  in  coun- 
cil adopted  the  following  regulation,  entitled  "Stumpage  tariff:" 

"  15.  All  wood  goods  cut  in  virtue  of  a  license  are  subject  to  the  following  charges: 
•  «  «  pu|p  wood  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  *  *  *  65  cents,  with  a  reduction 
of  25  cents  per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada." 

Article  1315  of  the  same  chapter  provides  that — 

''Every  person  obtaining  a  license  shall,  at  the  expiration  thereof,  make  to  the 

officer  or  agent  granting  the  same,  or  to  the  commissioner,  a  return  of  the  number  and 

kinds  of  trees  cut.  and  of  the  quantity  and  description  of  saw  logs,  or  of  the  number 

and  description  of  sticks  of  square  timber  manufactured  and  carried  away  under  such 

icense."    (C.  S.  C,  c.  23,  s.  3.) 

It  further  appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  no  law  or 
regulation  of  tnis  kind.  By  a  statute  of  that  Province,  (ch.  11,  63  Vict.)  licenses  for 
cutting  wood  pulp  from  the  Crown  lands  of  that  Province  are  strictly  confined  to  the 
cutting  of  pulp  wood  to  be  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  Canada.  In  other  words, 
no  pulp  wood  is  permitted  to  be  cut  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  exportation  as  pulp 
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wood,  but  only  to  be  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This 
is  manifestly  tantamount  to  an  absolute  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood  from  that  Province. 

So  far  as  concerns  all  the  exportation 8  from  Quebec,  it  is  evident  that  pulp  wood, 
which  is  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  pays  to  the  Government  a  tax  of  40  cents  a 
cord;  and  pulp  wood  which  is  to  be  manufactured  outside  of  Canada,  after  exporta- 
tion, pays  a  tax  of  65  cents  a  cord.  It  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  Government 
that  the  plain  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  the  sum  of  25  cents  a  cord  is  levied  on 
pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  is  not  levied  on  pulp  wood  manufac- 
tured or  consumed  in  Canada,  and  that  the  real  question  presented  Dy  these  protests 
is  narrowed  down  to  whether  the  additional  license  fee  or  tax  levied  by  the  Province 
of  Quebec  upon  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  not  levied  upon  pulp 
wood  manufactured  in  Canada,  is  in  fact  an  export  duty  within  the  meaning  of  said 
paragraph  393. 

We  find  in  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  lands,  forests,  and  fisheries  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  1901,  the  following  allusion  to  this  subject: 

"  I  will  refer  in  the  first  place  to  article  15  of  the  revised  regulations  as  sanctioned 
by  order-in -council  dated  the  1st  June,  1901,  and  especially  to  that  portion  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  tariff  which  applies  to  the  differential  stumpage  dues  imposed 
on  wood  intended  to  be  manufactured  into  pulp  abroad  and  which  is  shipped  out  of 
the  country  in  the  shape  of  logs. 

"This  clause  must  be  interpreted  as  follows:  All  pulp  wood  128  cubic  feet  to  the 
cord,  equivalent  to  600  feet  board  measure,  is  charged  with  65  cents  per  cord,  equal  to 
$1.08  per  1,000  feet,  or  an  additional  charge  of  43  cents.  These  protective  duties  in 
favor  of  that  section  of  our  Canadian  manufactures  replace  those  imposed  by  the 
order-in-council  dated  the  18th  January,  1900,  because  the  latter  were  found  in  many 
instances  excessive." 

An  export  duty  is  a  duty  or  tax  imposed  upon  merchandise  on  its  exportation  from 
any  country,  ana  this  is  necessarily  true  in  wnatever  form  or  disguise  this  tax  may  be 
concealed.  As  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  Henderson  u.  The  Mayor  (92  U.  8..  259, 
268),  "In  whatever  language  a  statute  may  be  framed,  its  purpose  must  be  deter- 
mined by  its  natural  and  reasonable  effect."  And  this  principle  has  recently  been 
reaffirmed  by  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  in  Collins  v.  State  of  New  Hampshire  (171  U.  S.f 
30;  18  Sup.  Ct.  R.,  769),  who  cited  the  Henderson  case  with  approval,  remarking 
that  "the  direct  and  reasonable  result  of  a  statute  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  deciding  as  to  its  validity,  even  if  that  result  is  not  in  so  many  words  either 
enacted  or  distinctly  provided  for."  In  other  words,  in  construing  statutes  the 
courts  look  beyond  mere  form,  and  consider  the  substance,  in  arriving  at  the  true 
character  and  intent  of  the  lawmaking  power.  "The  substance,  and  not  the  shadow, 
determines  the  validity  of  the  exercise  of  the  power."  (Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 
pany v.  Adams,  155  U.  S.,  688,  698;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  268,  270.)  And  the  same 
observation  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  probable  effect  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  taxation.  This  principle  is  fully  discussed  and  applied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Fairbanks  v.  United  States  (181 
U.  S.,  283;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  648),  and,  especially,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject 
of  export  duties.  It  was  there  held  that  a  Btamp  tax  imposed  on  a  foreign  bill  of 
lading  by  Congress  was,  in  substance  and  effect,  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  the  articles 
included  in  that  bill  of  lading,  and  therefore  a  tax  or  duty  on  exports  prohibited  by 
the  United  States  Constitution  (art.  1,  sec.  9),  the  court  observing  that — 

44  No  legislation  can  be  tolerated  which,  although  it  may  not  conflict  with  the  letter, 
destroys  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  restriction  imposed." 

That  a  license  exacted  from  a  person  may  in  legjal  effect  operate  as,  and  be  construed 
to  be.  either  an  impost  or  export  duty  has  many  times  been  decided,  and  is  considered 
as  settled  law  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland 
(12  Wheat.,  419),  where  it  was  held,  Cnief  Justice  Marshall  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  that  a  license  exacted  by  the  State  of  Maryland  from  all  importers  of  for- 
eign goods  and  others  selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  although  in  form  a  tax  upon  the 
person  or  his  occupation,  was  in  legal  effect  a  tax  on  imports,  and  for  this  reason  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (sec.  10,  art.  1),  which  prohibits  any  State  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  from  laying  any  duty  on  imports  or  exports  except  such 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws. 

So  in  Robbins  v.  Shelby  County  Taxing  District  (120  U.  S.,  489;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.. 
592)  it  was  held  that  a  license  required  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  upon  drummers  ana 
other  persons  offering  for  sale  or  selling  merchandise  by  sample  was  a  restriction  upon 
interstate  commerce  which  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate.  The 
supreme  court  of  Alabama,  in  Joseph  v.  Randolph  (71  Ala.,  499),  in  like  manner  held 
a  law  unconstitutional  which  provided  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  "employ. 
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engage,  contract,  or  in  any  other  way  induce  laborers  to  leave  the  State  "  without  first 
paying  a  license  of  $250.  Applying  the  principle  that  the  purpose  of  this  license  must 
be  determined  by  its  natural  and  reasonable  effect,  it  was  construed  to  be  an  indirect 
tax  upon  the  citizen's  right  of  free  egresB  from  the  State,  operating  to  hinder  the  exer- 
cise of  his  personal  liberty  and  to  seriously  impair  his  right  to  migrate,  and  for  this 
reason  was  violative  of  both  the  State  and  Federal  constitutions.  Note,  also,  as  bearing 
on  this  subject,  Emert  v.  Missouri  (156  U.  S.,  296;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  367),  and  numer- 
ous cases  cited  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  in  Fairbanks  v.  United  States 
(181  U.  S.,  283,  supra),  the  review  of  which  would  make  this  opinion  unnecessarily 
elaborate.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  applying  the  vital  principle 
settled  in  these  cases,  the  legislation  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  regulations 
carrying  it  into  effect,  which  provide  for  a  license  of  40  cents  a  cord  on  pulp  wood  not 
exported,  and  of  65  cents  a  cord  for  pulp  wood  that  is  exported,  operate  to  impose  an 
additional  charge  of  25  cents  upon  all  pulp  wood  which  is  exported  from  that  Province. 

It  is  argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  importers  that  the  Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada 
only  is  invested  with  the  power  to  levy  export  duties  under  the  act  of  organization 
known  as  the  British  North  American  act,  1867  (subsec.  3  of  sec.  91),  conferring  on 
them  the  power  to  "raise  money  by  any  mode  or  system  of  taxation,"  whereas  the  tax- 
ing power  of  the  provincial  legislatures,  including  that  of  Quebec,  is  confined  to  direct 
taxation  within  the  Province,  "in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial  pur- 
poses." In  our  opinion,  the  discussion  of  this  question  is  unnecessary  and  imma- 
terial. The  conflict  of  powers  between  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Province,  if  any  exists,  is  exclusively  of  domestic  polity.  The  only  phase 
of  the  question  which  we  can  properly  consider  is  one  of  fact — that  this  export  duty  is 
actually  imposed  by  the  Province,  apparently  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  or  the  courts.  Tne  only  question  for  this  Board  to  con- 
sider is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  proviso  to  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. 
which  is  the  law  of  this  country  and  not  of  Canada.  The  case  of  Downs  v.  United 
States  (23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  222),  affirming  Board  decision  In  re  Downs,  G.  A.  4912  (T.  D 
22984),  involved  the  interpretation  of  section  5  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  1897,  which 
provided  for  an  additional  duty  on  any  article  imported  into  this  country,  and  com- 
ing from  any  country,  dependency,  or  colon v  which  bestowed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  bounty  or  grant  upon  the  exportation  of  such  article  from  such  country,  depend- 
ency, or  colony,  this  additional  duty  being  fixed  at  the  amount  of  such  bounty  or  grant. 
The  court  held  that  the  remission  of  an  excise  tax  imposed  by  Russia  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  sugar  from  that  country,  effected  by  certain  ingenious  regulations  mani- 
festly designed  to  disguise  its  true  character,  operated  as,  and  in  legal  effect  was,  a 
bounty  bestowed  upon  exportations  of  this  character,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  Government  protested  that,  under  its  own  construction  of  the  laws,  no 
puch  bounty  was  intended  or  was  in  fact  paid  by  it.  This  was  held  to  be  true  "by 
whatever  process,  or  in  whatever  manner,  or  under  whatever  name  it  was  disguised." 
The  nature  of  the  bounty  was  construed  in  the  light  of  our  own  domestic  legislation, 
and  not  in  that  of  its  Russian  interpreters. 

The  wood  pulp  covered  by  protest  544346  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  of  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  Mich.,  exported  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  stands 
upon  a  different  basis  from  that  exported  from  Quebec.  It  appears  that  the  Province 
or  Ontario  issues  licenses  conferring  the  right  to  cut  timber  upon  the  Crown  lands 
within  its  jurisdiction.  This  permit  or  license,  however,  em  todies  the  important 
condition  that  all  wood  pulp  cut  in  these  lands  under  such  authority  is  to  be  manu- 
factured in  Canada.  This  provision  clearly  operates  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  expor- 
tation to  the  United  States  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  Ontario  Crown  lands.  Such 
prohibition  is  manifestly  within  the  power  of  the  Province,  rights  of  this  character 
being  universally  exercised  by  all  governments  within  their  discretion.  Whatever 
effect  this  prohibition  may  have  upon  the  exportation  of  wood  pulp  made  from  this 
pulp  wood,  and  whatever  difficulties  may  be  encountered  in  arriving  at  the  particu- 
lar facts  in  each  case,  it  is  manifest  that  no  export  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Province  of 
Ontario  upon  pulp  wood  exported  from  such  Province  which  is  capable  of  being  arith- 
metically reduced  to  any  sum  certain.  This  fact  would  seem  to  settle  the  contention 
on  this  subject  favorably  to  the  importers. 

In  these  particular  cases  the  clear  preponderance  of  the  evidence  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  wood  pulp  in  question  was  made  from  pulp  wood  taken  from  Crown  lands. 
This,  moreover,  is  the  necessary  inference  from  the  decision  of  the  collector,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  rebut  the  prima  facie  presumption  arising  from  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  decision. 

Under  the  foregoing  views  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  we  hold  as  follows:  First,  that 
the  additional  duty  was  properly  imposed  by  the  collector  upon  the  wood  pulp 
exported  from  Quebec  (542356),  and  the  action  of  the  collector  in  this  particular  is 
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affirmed.  Second,  the  Province  of  Ontario  levies  no  export  duty  upon  wood  pulp 
exported  from  its  limits,  and  therefore  the  additional  duty  imposed  by  the  collector 
(544346)  upon  the  merchandise  from  that  Province  was  improperly  assessed,  and  his 
decision  on  that  point  is  reversed,  and  he  is  instructed  to  reliquidate  the  entry  00  as 
to  assess  no  such  additional  duty.    In  other  respects  his  decision  is  affirmed. 


(24720.) 

Wood  pulp. 


Additional  duty,  under  paragraph  393,  should  be  assessed  on  imported  wood  pulp 
manufactured  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec. 

Treasury  Department,  October  75, 1903. 

Sir:  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury 
Department  concerning  the  lack  of  uniformity  between  your  port  and  the  port  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  the  treatment  of  importations  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada.  It 
appears  that  at  the  port  of  Milwaukee  a  countervailing  duty  under  paragraph  393  of 
the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897,  is  assessed  on  wood  pulp  manufactured  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  while  at  your  port  this 
additional  duty  is  not  collected. 

The  law  governing  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  on  Crown 
lands  is  as  follows: 

"All  pulp  wood  cut  in  virtue  of  a  license  will  be  subject  to  a  charge  of  sixty-five 
cents  per  cord  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight  cubic  feet,  with  a  reduction  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.'' 

As  this  wood  was  cut  in  Quebec  and  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  it  follows  that  this  countervailing  duty  should  be  assessed,  and  you  will  be 
governed  accordingly  in  future  importations  of  this  character. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  B.  Armstrong, 
(13681.)  Assistant  Secretary. 

Collector  op  Customs,  Platlsbwrg,  N.  Y. 


(24798—0.  A.  6484.) 

Wood  pulp  from  Novo  Scotia — Export  duty. 

There  is  no  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States  imposed  either 
by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  wood  pulp  manu- 
factured in  Nova  Scotia  from  wood  grown  in  that  Province  is  not  subject  to  the 
additional  or  countervailing  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  July  24. 
1897,  for  such  merchandise  when  exported  from  *  any  country  or  dependency' 
imposing  "an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States.' 

Before  the  U.  S.  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  November  18, 1903 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  564076,  etc.,  of  Wm.  H.  Bangs  against  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  Haven,  Coun.,  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  charge- 
able on  certain  merchandise  imported  per  the  vessels  and  entered  on  the  dates 
named  in  the  schedule. 

Opinion  by  Somerville,  General  Appraiser. 

The  merchandise  consists  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  exported  from  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  was  assessed  for  duty  at  the 
regular  rate  provided  for  such  merchandise  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897, 
and,  besides,  was  subjected  to  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  of  25  cents  for  each 
cord  of  pulp  wood  ubed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pulp,  this  action  being  taken  on 
instructions  from  the  Treasury  Department  (T.  D.  23978).  The  proviso  to  said  para* 
graph  393  reads  as  follows: 

"Proridid,  That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pult 
wood  exported  to  the  United  States  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  addecL 
as  an  additional  duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp  when  imported 
from  such  country  or  dependency." 
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The  question  for  decision  is  whether  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  impose  any  export  duty  whatever  on  pulp  wood  exported  to 
the  United  States  at  the  time  these  importations  were  made. 

We  find  from  the  evidence  that  all  of  the  pulp  in  question  was  manufactured  from 
wood  grown  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  nol  elsewhere,  and  from  wood  grown 
on  lands  not  under  lease  from  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  or  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  but  owned  either  by  the  manufacturers  or  by  other  private  persons.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  owns  no  timber  lands  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  has  not  imposed  and  does  not  levy  any  rate,  tax,  assessment,  or 
other  charge  upon  pulp  wood  grown  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Following  the  principles  settled  in  Board  decision  In  re  Myers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D. 
24306),  we  sustain  the  protests  in  so  far  as  they  claim  that  the  additional  duty  exacted 
by  the  collector  was  improperly  assessed.  The  decision  of  the  collector  is  reversed  to 
this  extent,  with  instructions  to  reliquidate  the  entries  accordingly. 


(T.  D.  MM- O.  A.  5683.) 

Wood  pulp  from  New  Brunswick. 

Classification — Wood  Pulp  from  Nkw  Brunswick — Countervailing  Duty. 

Chemical  wood  pulp,  exported  from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  not  subject  to  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  under  the  proviso  to 
paragraph  393,  tariif  ad  of  1897. 

Export  Duty. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  imposes  no  export  duty  upon  pulp  wood  or  round 
timber  exported  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  New  York,  February  8, 1904. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  58937  6,  etc.,  of  the  Dominion  Pulp  Company  (Limited),  et  al. 
against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Bangor,  Me. 

Before  Board  3  (Waite,  Somervtllb,  and  Hay,  General  Appraisers.) 

SoMRRvrLLB,  General  Appraiser:  The  importations  in  question  consist  of  chemical 
wood  pulp,  imported  from  tne  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  assessed  for  duty  by  the  collector  at  the  rate  of  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight,  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897.  An 
additional  duty  of  25  cents  per  cord  was  also  assessed  upon  this  merchandise  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  from  the  Treasury  Department  (T.  D.  23978),  covering  all 
importations  of  wood  pulp  from  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  assessment 
was  made  on  the  theory  that  an  export  duty  was  levied  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  said  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  proviso  to  said  paragraph 
393  reads  as  follows: 

"393.  *  *  *  Provided,  That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an 
export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  export 
duty  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional  duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood 
pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country  or  dependency.'1 

Tne  testimony  taken  at  the  hearing  of  these  cases  satisfactorily  shows  that  the  wood 
pulp  embraced  in  these  imporations  was  manufactured  from  pulp  wood  grown  either 
on  Crown  lands  or  on  private  lands  owned  by  various  parties  in  said  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  not  elsewhere.  Counsel  for  the  Government  concedes  on  the  record 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  did  not  impose  any  export  duty  or  tax  equivalent  to 
an  export  duty  upon  pulp  wood  at  the  time  these  importations  were  made.  We  fur* 
ther  nnd  from  the  evidence  that  the  statement  made  by  the  surveyor-general  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  correct,  to  the  effect  tnat  there  is  no  export  duty 
whatever  imposed  on  pulp  wood  or  round  timber  exported  from  said  province  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  that  no  rebate  is  made  on  any  kind  of  lumber  manufactured  into 
pulp  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  only  objection  taken  in  the  protest  to  the  collector's  decision  is  to  the  assess- 
ment of  the  countervailing  duty  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  these  importations.  Follow- 
ing the  principle  settled  by  the  Board  In  re  BangB,  G.  A.  5484  (T.  D.  24798),  and 
In  re  Meyers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  we  sustain  the  protests,  claiming  that  the 
additional  duty  exacted  by  the  collector  was  illegally  assessed.  The  decision  of  the 
collector  is  reversed  in  eacn  case  in  regard  to  the  additional  duty  of  25  cents  per  cord, 
and  he  is  instructed  to  reliquidate  the  entries  accordingly. 
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(T.  D.  25036— O.  A.  6592.) 

Wood  pulp — Export  duty. 

1.  Wood  Puli  —Export  Duty. 

Importations  of  wood  pulp*  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  manufactured  from 
pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  Quebec,  are  liable  to  an  additional  duty  of  26 
cents  per  cord  under  the  proviso  of  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. — In  re 
Meyers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  followed. 

2.  Same. 

Such  duty  would  be  assessable,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  wood,  cut 
in  Quebec,  was  transported  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  there  manufactured 
into  wood  pulp,  and  afterwards  exported  therefrom  to  the  United  States. 

3.  "Any  Country  or  Dependency. 

The  phrase  "any  country  or  dependency,"  used  in  said  proviso,  would  include 
not  only  the  Dominion  of  Canada  itself,  but  any  province  of  such  Dominion. — 
Stairs  v.  Peaalee  (18  How.,  521),  In  re  Jackson,  G.  A.  1007  (T.  D.  12145),  followed. 

4.  Mixed  Goods. 

Where  wood  pulp  exported  from  Canada  is  manufactured  from  pulp  wood,  a 
fractional  part  of  which  is  liable  to  export  duty  and  a  part  not  so  liable,  an  addi- 
tional duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  export  duty  can  lawfully  be  assessed  only 
upon  such  portion  of  the  importations  a  was  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export 
duty. 

5.  Same — Burden  of  Proof. 

In  such  cases,  the  goods  being  indiscriminately  mixed,  the  onus  is  cast  on  the 
importer  to  prove  by  satisfactory  evidence  the  relative  percentages  of  dutiable  and 
nondurable  merchandise  contained  in  each  importation. 

6.  Same. 

The  measure  of  Droof  in  these  cases  must  at  least  conform  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133;  19  Sup.  Ci. 
Rep.,  114). 

United  States  General  Appraisers,  New  York,  February  17, 1904. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  58160  6,  etc.,  of  F.  W.  My  ere  &  Co.  against  the  assessment 
of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Plattsburg. 

Before  Board  3  (Watte,  Somervillb,  and  Hay,  General  Appraisers). 

Somerville,  General  Appraiser:  The  protests  under  consideration  involve  the  <juee» 
tion  of  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  upon  certain  wood  pulp  of  various  kinds, 
exported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  additional  duty  was  assessed  under 
the  proviso  of  paragraph  393  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  July  24,  .1897  (30  Stat.,  161), 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"393.  Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight;  chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight;  bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Provided,  That  if 
any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional 
duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country 
or  dependency." 

The  merchandise  was  assessed  at  the  appropriate  rates  of  duty  specified  in  said 
paragraph,  and  to  this  assessment  no  exception  is  taken.  The  only  objection  alleged 
against  the  collector's  decision  relates  to  the  additional  or  countervailing  duty,  which 
is  25  cents  for  each  cord  of  pulp  wood  alleged  to  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  wood  pulp  under  consideration. 

The  wood  pulp  covered  by  some  of  these  protests  was  manufactured  in  part  from 
pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  part  from  pulp 
wood  cut  from  private  lands,  the  product  of  the  manufactures  being  indiscriminately 
mixed.  In  one  or  more  cases  hereinafter  designated,  the  pulp  wood  was  all  cut  from 
private  lands.  The  contention  was  made  at  the  hearing,  and  is  also  urged  in  the 
briefs  of  counsel  for  the  importers,  among  other  things,  that,  if  any  one  of  these  impor- 
tations is  liable  at  all  to  a  countervailing  duty,  this  duty  can  be  assessed  only  upon 
such  fractional  portions  of  the  wood  pulp  as  were  manufactured  from  pulp  wood  cut 
on  Crown  lands  in  Quebec. 

It  is  made  to  appear  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  all  of  the  wood  from  which  the 
wood  pulp  in  each  of  these  cases  was  made  was  cut  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but 
that  two  of  the  importations  under  consideration  cover  pulp  wood  manufactured  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.    It  has  been  held  by  this  Board  In  re  Meyers,  G.  A.  6306 
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£.  D.  24306),  that  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in 
jal  effect,  levy  an  export  duty  on  wood  pulp  of  25  cents  per  cord,  only  in  cases  where 
such  pulp  is  made  from  pulp  wood  taken  from  Grown  lands,  but  that  no  duty  whatever 
was  levied  on  such  pulp  wood  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
No  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision  of  the  Board,  but  its  correctness  is  now  assailed. 
It  is  now  insisted  that,  while  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  a  "country  or  depend- 
ency" of  Great  Britain,  yet  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  can  not  be  con- 
strued to  fall  within  that  designation.  In  our  judgment,  this  position  is  untenable. 
In  Stairs  v.  Peaslee  (18  How.,  521),  a  similar  phrase  was  construed  to  embrace  all  the 
possessions  of  a  foreign  state,  however  widely  separated,  which  are  subject  to  the 
same  supreme  legislative  and  executive  control,  in  that  case  the  importation  under 
consideration  was  made  directly  from  Halifax  into  the  United  States;  and  the  local 
appraiser  adopted,  as  a  basis  of  valuation,  the  market  value  of  the  same  class  of  goods 
at  London  and  Liverpool,  which  were  the  principal  markets  in  England.  This  was 
held  to  be  a  lawful  mode  of  appraisement. 

That  ruling  was  followed  by  the  Board  In  re  Jackson,  G.  A.  1007  (T.  D.  12145), 
decided  November  12,  1891.  where  it  was  held  that  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament, 
known  as- the  British  Nortn  American  Act,  of  1867,  which  is  the  organic  law,  ana 
which  conferred  on  the  Dominion  of  Canada  a  certain  degree  of  political  autonomy, 
justified  no  departure  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Stairs  v.  Peaslee.    The  following  language  was  used  by  the  Board: 

"The  executive  government  and  authority  of  and  over  Canada  continues,  however, 
to  be  vested  in  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  remains  an  integral  part  of 
that  country,  not,  however,  altogether  sovereign  or  independent  in  its  legislative  and 

Sdicial  relations  to  the  mother  country.  The  legislation  runs  in  the  name  of  "Her 
ajesty  the  Queen,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons," 
ana  appeals  lie  in  some  instances  from  the  decisions  of  the  Canadian  courts  to  the 
Privy  Council." 

We  concur,  however,  in  the  further  contention  made  by  the  importers  that  this 
countervailing  duty  should  be  assessed  only  upon  the  fractional  portion  of  the  wood 
pulp,  which  is  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export  duty,  and  not  upon  the  other 
part  made  from  pulp  wood  not  liable  to  such  export  duty,  provided  that  satisfactory 
evidence  be  produced  which  will  enable  the  Board  to  ascertain  such  dutiable  and 
nondutiable  portions  of  each  importation.  Any  other  construction  of  said  paragraph 
893  would  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  intent  of  Congress  or  the  manifest  pur- 
pose for  which  the  statute  was  enacted.  The  very  letter  of  the  proviso  limits  the  coun- 
tervailing or  additional  duty  which  is  to  be  assessed  upon  the  arrival  of  the  importa- 
tion in  this  country  to  "the  amount  of  such  export  duty,"  meaning  such  export  duty 
as  had  been  imposed  on  the  pulp  wood,  and  no  more  nor  less.  This  duty  being  purely 
compensatory,  its  assessment  would  answer  every  purpose  for  which  the  statute  was 
enacted 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  114),  the 
importation  involved  a  number  of  bags,  a  portion  of  which  were  foreign-made  bags, 
ana  therefore  liable  to  duty  as  such,  while  another  portion  consisted  of  bags  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  which  were  made  free  of  duty  under  certain  conditions  stated  in  the  tariff. 
These  goods  were  indiscriminately  mixed,  and  no  proof  was  made  as  to  the  particular 
Quantity  of  each  kind,  the  dutiable  and  nondutiable.  The  examiner  of  the  merchan- 
dise testified  that  he  found  in  such  bales  as  he  had  examined  "  about  80  to  86  per  cent " 
of  foreign  made,  "in  general  from  75  to  80  per  cent,"  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  there 
was  no  invoice  that  snowed  over  25  per  cent  of  American  bagB.  Upon  the  basis  of 
this  approximate  estimate,  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court,  and  ordered  a  reliquidation  of  the  entry,  so  as  to  allow  the  importer  a  refund 
of  25  percent  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  entire  importation  of  about 3,000  bales  of  bags. 

We  think  it  is  sufficient  in  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  goods  are  indiscriminately 
mixed,  without  fraud  on  the  importers'  part,  if  the  pro  rata  quantity  of  dutiable  and 
nondutiable  goods  embraced  in  each  importation  is  shown  by  competent  and  satis- 
factory evidence,  or,  in  other  words,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Greenleai,  if  there  is  "sufficient 
probability"  of  the  truth  of  the  contention  made  by  the  importer.  (1st  Greenleai, 
15th  ed.,  sec.  1.)  As  said  in  New  York  Accident  Insurance  Company  v.  Clayton  (59 
Fed.  Rep.,  559;  8  C.  C.  A.,  213) — "A  preponderance  of  the  evidence  is  sufficient. 
This  is  so  well  settled  by  the  authorities  in  this  country  that  it  does  not  permit  discussion. '  ' 

Applying  the  principle  of  the  Ranlett  case;  which  has  been  uniformly  followed  by 
this  Board  in  various  decisions,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole  evidence,  it 
satisfactorily  appears  that  in  each  of  these  importations,  the  fractional  parts  of  the 
wood  pulp,  botn  dutiable  and  nondutiable,  are  correctly  stated  in  the  schedule, 
enumerating  each  of  the  protests  under  consideration.  We  think  it  immaterial  that, 
in  one  or  two  of  these  cases,  the  wood  pulp  was  manufactured  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  was  imported  from  that  Province  into  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  a 
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part  of  the  assessable  portion  of  this  merchandise  was  made  from  pulp  wood  taken  from 
public  lands  in  Quebec,  the  latter  Province,  an  we  have  stated,  imposing  a  duty  upon 
pulp  woods  of  this  character.  Any  other  conclusion  would  lead  to  a  construction 
that  would  defeat  the  intent  of  the  statute. 

The  protests  are  sustained  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  schedule,  and  the  collec- 
tor's decision  is  reversed,  with  instructions  to  reliquidate  the  entries  accordingly. 
Nothing,  however,  in  this  opinion  should  be  construed  to  disturb  the  assessment  of 
any  duty  except  the  additional  duties  imposed  under  the  proviso  of  said  paragraph 
393. 

The  coDcetor's  decision  is  affirmed  as  to  the  regular  duties  assessed  by  him  on  each 
of  the  importations. 

(T.  D.  26660.) 

CounUrvailing  duly  on  Canadian  wood  pulp. 

Myers  v.  Unttbd  States.    United  States  v.  Myers. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  New  York.    Utica,  July  31,  1905.    No*. 

23-24  (suits  1585  and  1588). 

1.  Wood  Pulp— Counterv ailing  Duty— Export  Duty— Canadian  License  Fee. 

The  action  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  imposing  a  license  fee  for  cutting  wood 
on  public  lands,  which  is  reduced  when  the  wood  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
Canada,  is  in  effect  an  imposition  of  an  u  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the 
United  States,"  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897;  providing 
a  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  equal  to  the  amount  of  export  duty  imposed  on 
pulp  wood  by  tne  country  of  exportation. 

2.  Same — Same — Place  of  Manufacture. 

Pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  in  Quebec  is  subject  to 
the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  irrespective* 
of  whether  it  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in  that  Province  or  not. 

3.  Same — Same — "Country  or  Dependency" — Province  op  Quebec 

The  British  North  America  act  (30-31  Vict.,  c.  3,  sees.  91-92)  gives  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  exclusive  power  to  impose  export  and  import  duties,  but  distributes 
among  the  provinces  of  Canada  certain  legislative  powers,  including  that  of  taxa- 
tion by  way  of  license;  and  under  this  authority  the  Province  of  Quebec  imposes 
what  is  in  point  of  fact  and  in  effect  an  export  duty.  Held  that  such  duty  is 
imposed  by  a  "country  or  dependency,"  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393, 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

4.  Same — Mixed  Goods — Constructive  Separation. 


should  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  used  therein  of  wood  subject  to 
the  export  duty,  when  such  percentage  is  established  by  satisfactory  evidence. 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

These  are  cross  appeals  from  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035),  which  sustained,  in  part,  the 
protests  of  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  Plattsburg  on  importations  of  wood  pulp.  The  Board  followed 
its  previous  decision  in  the  case  of  In  re  Myers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  where  it  was 
held  that,  as,  under  the  lawB  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  license  tax  of  65  cents  per 
cord  is  levied  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  public  lands  of  that  Province,  "  with  a  reduction 
of  25  cents  per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,"  this  arrangement  amounts  to  the  levy  of  an  export  duty  by  said  Province 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897.  The  Board  further  held,  in 
the  decision  in  question,  that  pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands 
in  Quebec  is  subject  to  the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  said  paragraph,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  was  manufactured  in  Ontario,  which  imposes  no  export  duty,  or  in 
Quebec;  also,  where  the  pulp  was  manufactured  from  wood  of  which  a  part  was  cut 
on  the  public  lands  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  export  duty,  and  a  part  was  pro- 
duced from  another  source  and  was  not  subject  to  such  duty,  that  said  countervailing 
duty  should  be  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  used  therein  of  wood  subject  to 
the  export  duty,  in  the  instances  where  the  importers  had  shown  such  percentages  by 
satisfactory  evidence.  United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133)  was  cited  as  authority 
for  this  constructive  separation  of  the  merchandise  subject  to  the  two  different  rates 
of  duty. 
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The  importers  appealed  from  the  Board's  decision  in  the  respects  in  which  it  was 
unfavorable  to  them;  and  the  United  States  appealed  (T.  D.  25098)  from  the  decision 
on  the  point  last  stated  as  to  the  separation  of  the  two  clnowos  of  merchandise. 

STATEMENT  BT  COUBT. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  rendered  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1904,  imposing  a  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  imported  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Henry  J.  Cookinham,  for  the  importers. 

Taylor  L.  Amu,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Rat,  District  Judge:  This  appeal  relates  to  protests  58943  6, 59372  6, 59489  5, 58164  6, 
68162  6,  58160  6,  and  59940  6,  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp. 

Subdivision  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  reads  as  follows: 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Provided,  That  if  any  country 
or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United 
States,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional  duty,  to  the 
duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country  or  depend- 
ency. 

The  wood  pulp  in  question  came  from  Canada  as  an  importation  into  the  United 
States. 

The  Board  held  that  pulp  manufactured  in  Ontario  from  wood  cut  from  public 
lands  in  Quebec  was  subject  to  the  countervailing  duty;  that  pulp  made  from  wood 
cut  from  public  lands  in  Quebec  and  manufactured  in  Quebec  was  subject  to  the 
countervailing  duty;  that  pulp  manufactured  from  wood  cut  from  private  lands  and 
manufactured  either  in  Quebec  or  Ontario  was  not  subject  to  the  countervailing  duty, 
and  that  as  the  pulp  could  not  be  segregated,  but  the  proportion  could  be  established 
by  a  percentagef  tne  entire  importation  was  not  subject  to  the  duty,  but  only  that 
percentage  of  pulp  which  was  made  from  wood  taken  from  public  lands. 

The  importers  contend: 

First.  That  the  Government  has  no  right  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  upon 
pulp  imported  from  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Second.  That  in  any  event  the  countervailing  duty  can  not  be  imposed  upon  pulp 
manufactured  in  Ontario  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  in  the  Province,  of  Quebec. 

Third.  That  in  no  event  is  the  countervailing  duty  leviable  on  pulp  imported  from 
Quebec  except  as  to  the  extent  that  it  is  made  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands,  and 
upon  which  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  stumpage  dues. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  divided  into  provinces,  among  which  are  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

By  the  British  North  America  act  (ch.  3  of  30-31  Vict.),  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  exclusive  power  to  impose  export  or  import  duties.  But  in  sections  91  and  92 
of  that  act  we  find  in  the  distribution  of  powers  among  the  provinces  that  it  is  pro- 
vided each  provincial  legislature  has  the  following  power  oi  legislation:  (1)  Power 
of  direct  taxation  within  tne  province  in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial 
purposes;  (2)  management  and  sales  of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  province  and  of 
the  timber  and  wood  thereon;  (3)  shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other  licenses 
in  order  to  the  raising  of  the  revenue  lor  provincial,  local,  or  municipal  purposes.  I 
think  each  province  nas  the  power  of  taxation  by  way  of  license  in  those  matters  con* 
fided  to  it.  If  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  lawfully  granted,  whether  by  the  mother 
country  direct  or  by  it  through  the  Dominion,  the  province  in  point  of  fact  and  in 
effect  imposes  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  it  is  an 
imposition  of  that  duty  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

I  do  not  regard  it  necessary  to  recite  the  various  laws,  etc.,  bearing  on  the  subject. 
In  effect,  by  authority  of  law,  an  export  duty  is  imposed.  It  is  not  clone  directly  by 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  directly  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  it  is  done 
under  legislation  authorized  by  the  Dominion.  I  can  not  agree  with  the  reasoning 
that  arrives  at  conclusion  that  this  is  not  a  duty  imposed  by  a  dependency  of  the 
country  we  call  England— one  of  the  great  powera  of  the  world.  It  is  not  called  an 
export  duty  by  that  Dominion,  but  is  imposed  as  a  license  fee.  The  merchandise  can 
not  escape  our  law  because  we  call  it  export  duty  and  Quebec  or  Ontario  calls  it  a 
license.    The  question  is  what  is  it  in  effect  and  in  fact. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  affirmed. 
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(T.  D.  38711.) 
Wood  pulp. 

Wood  pulp,  the  product  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Grown  lands  and  private  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  held  to  be  subject  to  the  additional  duty  provided  by  para- 
graph 393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  only  upon  the  portion  which  is  made  from  pulp  wood 
cut  from  Grown  lands. — United  States  v.  Myers  (T.  D.  26659)  acquiesced  in. 

Tbeasuby  Department,  September  14, 1905. 

Sir:  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  report  of  the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  New  York,  in  which  he  states  that  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Myers  &  Co.,  suit  1588  (T.  D.  26659),  was  recently  decided  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  that  district  adversely  to  the  Government. 

The  merchandise  in  suit  consisted  of  wood  pulp  manufactured  in  part  from  pulp 
wood  cut  from  Grown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  part  from  pulp  wood 
cut  from  private  lands,  the  product  of  the  manufacturers  being  indiscriminately 
mixed. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  in  this  case  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers  of  February  17,  1904,  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035), 
wherein  it  was  held  that  the  additional  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393  of  the  existing 
tariff  act  should  be  assessed  only  upon  the  fractional  portion  of  the  wood  pulp  which 
was  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export  duty — that  ia,  upon  the  wood  pulp  pro- 
duced from  pulp  wood  cut  from  Grown  lands. 

The  Attorney-General  advises  the  Department  that  no  further  proceedings  will  be 
directed  in  this  case.    You  are,  therefore,  hereby  authorized  to  forward  the  usual 
certified  statement  for  refund  of  the  duties  exacted  in  excess  in  settlement  thereof. 
Respectfully, 

Jambs  B.  Reynolds, 
(1368.)  Assistant  Secretary. 

Collector  of  Customs,  PlaUsburg,  N.  Y. 


(T.  D.  27332.) 

Countervailing  duty  on  Canadian  wood  pulp, 
Myers  v.  United  States. 
U.  S.  Circuit  .Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit.    May  2,  1906.    No.  195  (suit  1585). 

1.  Wood  Pulp— Countervailing  Duty— Export  Duty— Canadian  License  Feb. 

The  action  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  imposing  a  license  fee  for  cutting  wood 
on  public  lands,  which  is  reduced  when  the  wood  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
Canada,  is  in  effect  an  imposition  of  an  "  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to 
the  United  States,"  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  pro- 
viding a  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  equal  to  the  amount  of  export  duty 
imposed  on  pulp  wood  by  the  country  of  exportation. 

2.  Sams— Same — Place  of  Manufacture. 

Pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  in  Quebec  is  subject 
to  the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in  that  province  or  not. 

Appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  district  of  New 

York. 

This  appeal  was  brought  by  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.,  and  relates  to  a  decision  (140  Fed. 
Rep.,  648;  T.  D.  26659  and  T.  D.  26738)  which  affirmed  a  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035),  which,  on  the  authority 
of  In  re  Myers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  had  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Plattsburg.  The  controversy  relates  to  pulp  manu- 
factured in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
case  involves  the  construction  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  the  pertinent  portion 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  If  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported 
to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional 
duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country 
or  dependency." 

In  the  decisions  below  it  was  held  that  as,  under  the  laws  of  said  province,  a  license 
tax  of  65  cents  per  cord  is  levied  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  public  lands  of  that  province, 
"with  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,"  this  arrangement  amounts  to  the  levy  of  an  export  duty  by 
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said  province,  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393.  tariff  act  of  1897.    The  Board  fur- 


nud  province,  witnin  tne  meaning  oi  paragrapn  ssra.  tann  act  of  ley/,  tub  Board  nir- 
ther  held  that  pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wooa  cut  on  public  lands  of  Quebec  is 
subject  to  the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  said  paragraph,  irrespective  of  whether 
it  was  manufactured  in  Ontario,  which  imposes  no  export  duty,  or  in  Quebec. 

The  assignments  of  error  mentioned  in  the  opinion  below  relate  to  the  percentage 
of  pulp  wood  exported  by  the  James  Maclaren  Company  (Limited),  as  to  which  it 
was  contended  that  only  34.9  per  cent  was  made  from  wood  cut  from  public  lands  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  not  40  per  cent,  as  found  in  the  decision  below. 

Henry  J.  Cookinham,  for  the  importers. 

George  B.  Curtisa,  United  States  attorney,  and  Taylor  L.  Arm,  assistant  United 
States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Wallace,  Lacombb,  and  Coxe,  Circuit  Judges. 

Pee  Curiam:  The  decision  in  this  case  is  affirmed  upon  the  opinions  of  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  and  of  the  circuit  court,  except  in  the  respects  pointed  out  in  assign- 
ments of  error  numbers  21  and  22.  We  find  these  assignments  to  be  well  taken,  and 
Judgment  should  be  modified  accordingly. 


(T.D.  28066.) 

Wood  pulp* 
Hbceendorn  v.  United  States. 

U.  8.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit.    April  14, 1908.    No.  1396  (suit  1925). 

1.  Wood  Pulp— Countervailing  Duty— Export  Duty. 

In  the  form  of  a  license  fee  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  pulp  wood  on  public 
lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  40  cents  a  cord  is  collected  on  what  is  consumed 
in  manufacture  within  Canada,  and  65  cents  a  cord  on  what  is  exported.  Held 
that  in  its  essential  nature  this  is  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  of  25  cents  a 
cord  and  should  be  considered  such  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff 
act  of  1897,  providing  a  countervailing  duty  on  pulp  imported  from  a  "country 
or  dependency  [which]  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood." 

2.  Sams— Construction  op  Foreign  Laws — Practical  Effect. 

In  complying  with  the  provision  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  for  a 
countervailing  duty  on  pulp  made  from  wood  subjected  to  an  export  duty,  cus- 
toms officers  are  not  required  to  pass  upon  questions  of  foreign  constitutional  or 
statutory  construction.  Their  action  is  justified  if  they  find  correctly  that  what 
in  fact  is  a  duty  upon  exportation  from  a  foreign  country  has  been  acted  upon 
by  taxing  officers  throughout  that  country  as  fully  as  if  it  were  imposed  by 
unquestionable  authority. 

Appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of   the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin. 

[Decision  in  favor  of  the  Government.] 

For  decision  below  see  T.  D.  28330,  in  which  the  circuit  court  affirmed  by  consent 
a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  which  had  affirmed  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Milwaukee  on  impor- 
tations by  John  B.  Heckendorn.  The  opinion  of  the  Board,  which  is  reported  as 
Abstract  13864  (T.  D.  27801),  is  as  follows: 

Somervtllb,  General  Apvrauer:  The  facts  involved  in  these  cases  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  found  by  the  Board  in  the  cases  of  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.,  G.  A. 
6592  \T.  D.  25035)  and  G.  A.  6445  (T.  D.  27629),  where  it  was  held  that  wood  pulp 
exported  from  Canada  and  manufactured  from  pulp  wood,  a  fractional  part  of  wnicn 
is  liable  to  export  duty  and  a  part  not  so  liable,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the 
amount  of  export  duty  can  lawfully  be  assessed  only  upon  such  portion  of  the  impor- 
tation as  was  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export  duty. 

.We  find  the  facts  of  this  case  to  be  properly  stated  in  the  stipulation  made  between 
John  A.  Kemp,  esq.,  solicitor  of  customs,  and  Event  Brown,  esq.,  of  counsel  for  the 
Riordan  Paper  Mills  (Limited),  dated  November  14, 1906,  and  hereto  annexed,  marked 
Exhibit  1,  protests  54558  6,  etc.  This  agreement  covers  the  schedule  of  protests 
accompanying  said  stipulation. 

We  especially  find,  in  accordance  with  said  stipulation,  first,  that  such  of  these  pro- 
tests as  were  filed  in  the  year  1902  cover  wood  pulp  of  which  98  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  2  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands;  second,  that  such  of  these  protests  as  were  filed  in 
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the  years  1003  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  cover  wood  pulp  of  which  75  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  Grown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  25  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands,  and,  further,  that  there  is  no  export  duty  imposed  on 
pulp  wood  cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  Myers  v.  United 
States,  decided  May  2, 1906,  and  reported  in  T/D.  27332  (144  Fed.  Rep.,  1021),  and 
the  Board  decisions  above  cited,  the  protests  are  sustained  to  the  extent  mentioned, 
and  are  overruled  on  all  other  grounds. 

Event  Brown  (Henry  J.  Coohinham  on  the  brief),  for  the  importer. 

John  A.  Kemp,  solicitor  of  customs  (Henry  K.  BuUerfield,  United  States  attorney, 
on  the  brief),  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Baker,  Sbaman,  and  Kohlsaat,  Circuit  Judges. 

The  decree  of  the  circuit  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  which  upheld  the  ruling  of  the  collector  of  customs  that  certain  wood 
pulp  imported  by  appellant  was  subject  tQ«n  additional  or  countervailing  duty  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  for  each  cord  of  wood  from  which  the  pulp  was  made. 

Paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  151)  imposes  duty  on  wood  pulp 
as  follows: 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
*  *  *  Provided,  That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty 
on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall 
be  added,  as  an  additional  duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when 
imported  from  such  country  or  dependency. 

The  pulp  was  manufactured  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada,  from 
wood  cut  on  public  f  Crown]  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Certain  British  ana  Canadian  statutes  were  proved.  The  British  Parliament,  by  the 
British  North  America  act  (ch.  3  of  30-31,  Victoria)  gave  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
exclusive  legislative  authority  with  respect  to — 

1.  The  public  debt  and  property.  2.  The  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce.  3. 
The  raising  of  money  by  any  mode  or  system  of  taxation. 

By  the  same  act  the  respective  provincial  legislatures  were  given  power  over — 

2.  Direct  taxation  within  the  province  in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provin- 
cial purposes.  5.  Management  and  sale  of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Province, 
and  of  tne  timber  and  wood  thereon.  9.  Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other 
licenses,  in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial,  local,  or  municipal  purposes. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  has  not  imposed,  in  name  or  in  effect,  an  export  duty  on 
pulp  wood.  By  chapter  17  of  60-61  Victoria,  the  dominion  parliament  has  authorized 
the  governor  in  council,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  declare  an  export  duty  on 
pulp  wood.    This  authority  has  not  been  exercised. 

Tne  Quebec  legislature  (ch.  6,  title  4,  R.  S.)  has  provided  as  follows: 

The  commissioner  of  Crown  lands,  or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him  authorized  to 
that  effect,  may  grant  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Crown,  at 
such  rates,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  established  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  and  of  which 
notice  shall  be  given  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

Under  this  authority  the  following  stumpage  tariff  was  adopted: 

All  wood  goods  cut  in  virtue  of  a  license  are  subject  to  the  following  charges:  *  *  * 
Pulp  wood  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  *  *  *  65  cents,  with  a  reduction  of  25  centt 
per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  the  record  it  is  stipulated — 

That  by  virtue  of  such  regulation  all  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  under  a  license  from  tne  commissioner  of  Crown  lands  of  the  Prov- 
ince, or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him  authorized  to  that  effect,  is  subject  to  a  charge 
of  65  cents  per  cord,  with  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  timber  manufactured 
into  paper  pulp  in  tne  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  parties  agree  that  no  export  duty,  in  name  or  in  effect,  is  levied  on  pulp  wood 
cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  or  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  either  public 
or  private  lands  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Baker,  circuit  judge,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  questions  propounded  by  appellant  have  been  decided  adversely  to  his  con- 
tentions by  the  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York  and  by  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit.  Myers  v.  United  States  (140  Fed.  Rep.,  648;  T.  D. 
26659;  s.  c,  144  Fed.  Rep.,  1021;  T.  D.  27332).  But  the  appellant  is  right  in  claiming 
that  he  is  entitled  to  our  independent  consideration  and  judgment. 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  license  fee  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  pulp  wood  on  public  lands 
in  tiie  Province  of  Quebec,  40  cents  a  cord  is  collected  on  what  is  consumed  in  manu- 
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future  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  65  cents  a  cord  on  what  is  exported. 
Looking  beyond  form,  we  find  that  a  tax  of  25  cents  a  cord  is  imposed  on  all  wood 
pulp  cut  on  public  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  which  at  any  point  is  taken 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  its  essential  nature  this  is  an 
export  duty. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  case  we  may  concede  without  inquiry  that  appellant  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  the  United  States  can  properly  be  levied  only  on  wood  pulp  that  is  imported 
directly  from  the  very  country  or  dependency  that  imposes  the  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood.  From  this  point  the  argument  for  reversal  proceeds  thus,  in  substance:  Either 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Province  of  Ontario  must  be  taken  as  the  country  or 
dependency  from  which  the  wood  pulp  in  question  was  imported.  In  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  the  countervailing  duty  can  not  lawfully  be  exacted  from  appellant,  because 
the  Dominion  has  not  imposed  any  export  duty  on  pulp  wood.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  regard  to  the  legislation  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
which  is  made  the  excuse  for  demanding  the  countervailing  duty,  that  Province  was 
not  empowered  by  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to 
impose  export  duties  or  to  pass  any  act  which  should  have  effect  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  or  anywhere  in  the  Dominion  outside  of  Quebec's  own  territorial  limits. 

The  answer,  we  think,  is  that  the  customs  officers  of  the  United  States  were  not 
required,  by  appellant's  protest,  to  pass  upon  questions  of  English  or  Canadian  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  construction.  Their  action  was  justified  if  they  found  correctly 
that  what  in  fact  was  a  duty  upon  exportations  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
acted  upon  by  taxing  officers  throughout  the  Dominion  as  fully  as  if  it  were  imposed 
by  what  appellant  would  admit  was  unquestionable  authority.  And  no  other  finding 
would  be  m  consonance  with  the  record. 

The  decree  is  affirm<"l 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Bureau  or  Statistics, 
Washington,  May  t3, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
Department,  together  with  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Consul-General  Foster,  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  giving  the  price  per  ton  of  news-print  paper  at  mill  for  several  yean,  which 
I  trust  will  be  of  use  to  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  N.  Whitney, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  tl,  1908. 
The  Chief  Clerk, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  previous  correspondence 
relative  to  the  price  of  news-print  paper  in  foreign  countries,  I  have  to  inclose  here- 
with copy  of  supplementary  telegram  on  this  subject  from  Consul-General  Foster, 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  dated  the  18th  instant. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  Cabs,  Chief  Clerk. 


(Telegram  received  from  Ottawa,  Ontario,  If  ay  18, 1006—1.80  p.  m.) 

Secretary  or  State,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Laurentide  Paper  Company  reports  average  price  news-print  paper  at  mill  per 
ton  2,000  pounds  for  year  1902,  $38.41;  1903,  138.83;  1904,  $38.17;  1905,  $37.46; 
1906,  $36.41;  1907,  $36.10. 

Foster,  Consul-GeneraL 
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Stats  of  New  York  Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Labor  Statistic*, 

Albany,  May  tS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  I  beg  to  inclose  the  promised  advance  figures  from  our  1907 
reports,  supplementing  those  in  volumes  for  1905  and  1906  already  sent  you. 

The  information  which  our  reports  afford,  which  may  be  of  service,  concerns  only 
hours  of  labor  and  wages  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  the  State. 

(1)  Concerning  houre  of  labor,  I  suggest  lor  convenience  the  following  references: 
In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1905,  pages  228,  780, 

and  785. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1906,  pages  710  and  780. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  for  1905,  page  196,  and  in 
the  Annual  Report  on  Factory  Inspection  for  1906,  page  174. 

In  our  quarterly  Bulletin  for  September,  1906,  page  395. 

(2)  Concerning  wages,  see  the  following  references: 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1905,  pages  228,  332,  436,  and  776. 
In  the  report  of  the  same  bureau  for  1906,  pages  320,  420,  710,  and  770. 

(3)  Finally,  supplementing  the  above  are  corresponding  figures  for  1907  on  the  inclosed 
typewritten  sheets.  On  one  of  these  you  will  see  a  comparative  statement  as  to  hours 
for  1905, 1906,  and  1907,  the  figures  for  which  are  taken  from  the  places  above  referred 
to,  but  which  I  have  made  up  for  the  State  outside  of  New  York  City  for  the  reason 
that  the  establishments  listed  under  "Paper  mills"  for  New  York  City  are  to  a  large 
degree  in  the  nature  of  mills  which  finish  or  rework  paper,  rather  than  the  producers 
of  primary  stock  such  as  you  are  particularly  interested  in.  The  result  would  not 
have  been  affected  materially  by  the  inclusion  of  the  New  York  City  figures.  This 
comparative  statement,  you  will  see,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  figures,  shows  that 
the  reduction  of  hours  as  proposed  in  the  agreement  printed  in  the  1906  Bulletin, 
which  I  send  you,  has  been  in  a  very  large  measure  carried  out. 

In  comparisons  of  the  rates  of  wages  I  wish  to  suggest  one  important  caution,  namely, 
that  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  body  of  men  for  whom  the  reports 
stand  from  year  to  year  is  changing  in  composition  so  that  there  may  be  an  apparent 
change  in  the  average  wage  for  the  trade  due  simply  to  a  change  in  the  membership 
of  the  unions  and  not  to  any  general  change  for  all  members  of  the  trade.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  the  changes  in  average  earnings  from  year  to  year  do  not 
correspond  closely  to  the  amount  of  change  which  would  be  expected  from  the  separate 
report  of  actual  changes  in  rates  made.  In  other  words,  the  average  change  per  week 
in  1907,  for  example,  if  spread  over  the  whole  membership  of  unions  reporting  would 
not  amount  to  the  difference  in  the  actual  average  earnings  reported. 

Without  going  into  any  analysis  of  figures,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  state,  perhaps, 
that  in  general  the  figures  we  are  giving  you  indicate  a  very  considerable  reduction 
of  hours  in  the  paper  and  pulp  making  industry  of  the  State,  but  they  contain  very 
little  conclusive  evidence,  though  some,  perhaps,  of  increase  of  wages. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

L.  W.  Hatch,  Chief  Statistician. 

Hours  of  work  of  employees  in  paper  and  pulv  miUs  in  New  York  State  (exclusive  of 

New  York  City). 


[Advance  Agues  tram  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  on  Factory  Inspection  of  the  New  York  Stats 

Department  of  Labor.] 

1007. 

1906. 

1905. 

Houra  of  work. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

SI  hoars  or  less 

4,060 
1,217 
2,435 
6,302 

28.9 

8.7 

17.4 

45.0 

510 

89 

4,202 

8,225 

8.9 

.7 

32.3 

63.1 

540 

171 

8,323 

7,638 

4.6 

1.6 

28.6 

65.4 

Total  employees 

14,004 
198 

100.0 

13,026 
190 

100.0 

11,672 
166 

100.6 
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Changes  (n  hours  of  labor  reported  by  trade  unions  of  paper  and  pulp  makers  in  New 

York  State,  year  ended  September  SO,  $907. 

(Advance  figures  from  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  New  York 

State  Department  of  Labor.] 


Trade  and  locality. 


Paper  makers: 

Fort  Edward.... 

Gouvemeur. 

Lureme-Hadley . 
Niagara  Faila^.. 
Tloonderoga..... 
Watertown , 


Total. 


Pulp  workers: 

Cadyville , 

Glens  Falls , 

Luzerne-Hadley . 
Morrison  ville..., 

Piercefield 

Tloonderoga...., 


Total. 


Date  of 
change. 


Deo. 
Aug 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Sept. 


1,1906 
6,1907 
1,1906 
1,1007 
1,1907 
1,1907 


Aug.  19,1907 
Oct     1,1906 

do 

8eptl9,1907 
Jan.  1, 1907 
May    6,1907 


Number  of 

members 

affected. 


61 
22 
89 
67 
130 
166 


464 


75 
92 
45 
90 
88 
100 


485 


Weekly  hours  of 
labor— 


Before 
change. 


66 

65 
65 
65 
65 
65 


65 


66 
65 
66 
65 
66 
65 


65 


After 
change. 


48 

48 
48 
48 
48 


48 


48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 


Average  earnings  per  day  of  members  of  paper  and  pulp  makers9  unions  in  New  York 

State,  July,  August,  and  September,  1907. 

[Advance  Figures  from  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  the  New 

York  State  department  of  labor.] 


(a)  Paper  and  paper  goods. 


Paper  bag  and  box  makers: 
Sandy  H11L 


Paper  makers: 
BallstonSpa.... 

Brown  ville 

Corlnth-Panner.. 

Deferlet 

Felts  Mills 

Fort  Edward.... 

Fulton 

Glens  Falls 

Gouvemeur 

Lookport 

Lozerne-Hadley. 

Lyons  Falls..... 

Malone 

Mechanics  ville... 
Niagara  Falls... 

Norfolk. 

Plattsburg 

Rock  City  Falls. 

Bandy  Hill 

Tloonderoga 

Troy 

Watertown 


Total 

Pulp  workers: 

B  all  stem  8pe.... 

Cadyville 

Corinth-Palmer. 
Fort  Edward.... 

Glens  Falls 

Luzerne-Hadley. 
Mechanics  ville... 
Morrison  ville.... 

Piercefield 

Sandy  Hill 

Tlconderoga 


Total. 


Total  paper  and  paper  goods.. 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


100 


65 
26 
132 
120 
89 
61 


106 
22 
53 
89 
27 
85 
40 
85 
27 
86 
22 

120 

130 
74 

156 


1,402 

65 

84 

800 

350 

183 

45 

200 

90 

33 

226 

200 


1,776 


8,278 


Average 
earning! 
per  day. 


6X84 

L88 
122 
2.24 
2.24 
2.13 
2.89 


2.46 
2.07 
2.42 
L97 
LOO 
L68 
2.61 
2.56 
2.38 
L89 
L77 
2.08 
2.06 
2.10 
L76 


2.16 

L96 
L68 
L85 
2.28 
L77 
L66 
1.96 
1.68 
L88 
1.66 
L80 


L88 


2.00 
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Change*  in  wages  reported  by  trade  union*  of  paper  and  pulp  makers  in  New  York  8tate, 

year  ended  September  SO,  1907. 

[Advance  figures  from  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic*  of  the  New  York 

State  Department  of  Labor.] 


Trade  and  locality. 

Date  of  change. 

Members 
afleoted. 

Advance. 

Average 
Increase 
per  week. 

Paper  makers: 

January.. 

9 

9 

20 

9 

6 

7 

4 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

8 

18 

12 

18 

12 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

2 

75 

p.d.  10.30 
p.  d.     .13 
p.d.     .12 
p.d.     .25 
p.d.     .26 
p.d.     .15 
p.  d.     .60 
p.d.     .15 
p.d.     .05 
pd.     .25 
p.d.     .35 
p.d.     .25 
p.d.     .12  J 
p.d.     .25 
p.d.     .25 
p.  d.     . 10 
p.d.     .20 
p.d.     .26 
p.d.     .31} 
p.  d.     .  13 
p.d.     .30 
p.w.  4.60 
p.  w.  1.60 
p.w.  2.26 
p.W.     .75 
p.w.     .90 
p.d.     .25 
p.d.     .20 

IL80 

Do 

do.". 

.78 

Do 

do 

.72 

Do 

do 

1.60 

June  1.. 

L60 

Do 

do 

.90 

Do 

.*....  do 

8.00 

Do 

do 

.90 

Do 

do 

.30 

L60 

"  Do 

2.10 

Do 

L60 

Do 

.76 

Malone.... . 

January  1 

1.50 

Do 

L60 

Mechanics  vllle. 

July 

.60 

Do 

.T.do:;::::::::::::::.::::: 

1.20 

Niagara  Falls..... 

September  1.. 

1.66 

Do 

do 

L89 

Do 

February  and  September . . 
do 

.78 

Do ~* 

L80 

Norfolk 

April  22 

4.60 

Do 

do 

L60 

Do 

do 

2.25 

Do 

do 

.75 

Do 

do 

.90 

Plattsbunr 

July  1 

1.60 

Tlconderoffa....... 

do 

L20 

Total 

247 

1.30 

September  1 

p.w.  2.16 
n.  w.   1.  fiO 

Folp  workers: 

jBaliston  Spa...... 

3 
1 

2.16 

Do 

.....do ....:::::::::;:: 

1.60 

Do 

do 

3  |  p.w.     .62 
3     p.w.  1.04 
9  |  p.w.     .31 
1  ,  p.  w.     .70 

28  1  p.  w.     .84 
7     p.w.  1.38 

10     n  w.     .so 

.62 

Do 

do 

L04 

Do 

do 

.31 

Do 

do 

.70 

Do 

do 

.84 

Do 

do 

L38 

Do 

do * 

.60 

Qlens  Falls 

do 

1 
1 

17 
2 
3 

p.w.  2.00 
p.  w.     .84 
p.w.     .90 
p.w.    .90 

TJ.  h-       .On* 

2.00 

Do 

do 

.84 

Do 

July  1 

.90 

Do 

September  1 

.90 

Flercefleld 

Januu  ry  1 

1.38 

Do 

do.". • 

27     n.h.     .OKU 

.88 

Total 

116 

.88 

Bt.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 190$. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 
Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  As  I  am  desirous  of  assisting  your  committee  all  I  consistently  can,  it  occurs  to 
me,  if  you  examine  our  costs  further,  you  will  observe  an  item  appearing  as  joint  ex- 
pense. This  account  represents  a  portion  of  our  administration  charges  in  our  Water- 
town  office,  at  which  office  is  conducted  the  business  of  Taggarts  Paper  Company  as 
well  as  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company.  This  includes  the  accounting  department, 
order  department,  purchasing  department,  as  well  as  the  salaries  drawn  by  Mr. 
Anderson  and  myself,  amounting  to  $6,000  a  year  each.  It  also  includes  telephone, 
telegraph,  stationery,  postage,  subscriptions,  charity,  and  other  items  connected 
with  the  expense  of  conducting  a  business  office.  It  is  apportioned  to  the  two  mills  on 
basis  of  tonnage  of  production. 

I  am  sending  you  to-day,  by  express,  charges  prepaid,  a  framed  picture  of  our  mills 
which  is  absolutely  truthful  in  its  representation,  to  demonstrate  to  you  the  modern 
character  of  our  plant.  The  village  is  not  fairly  shown;  it  is  rather  larger  and  the 
population  approximates  1,300.   We.own  every  foot  of  the  ground  surrounding,  except 
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the  piece  upon  which  the  Bchoolhouse  stands,  which  we  were  obliged  to  convey  to  the 
school  trustees  in  order  that  the  school  might  become  a  public  school. 

The  village  is  sewered,  and  the  system  is  so  arranged  that  we  can  install  a  disposal 
plant  when  the  State  stops  us  from  permitting  the  sewage  to  go  into  the  river— some- 
thing we  anticipate  the  State  will  insist  upon  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  There  is 
running  water  in  every  house  in  the  village  and  there  are  no  outhouses  whatever. 
The  houses  are  all  lighted  with  electricity  and  we  make  no  charge  to  our  employees 
for  this  service  excepting  as  it  is  included  in  the  rental.  Our  maximum  rental  is  $2.25 
a  week  and  the  minimum  $1.75— less  than  half  the  rental  of  similar  houses  in  the  city 
of  Watertown,  exclusive  of  water  and  light.  Our  hotel  is  modern  throughout  and  our 
landlord  is  under  contract  not  to  charge  in  excesB  of  $4  a  week  for  board  and  lodging, 
or  25  cents  per  meal.  *We  frequently  eat  at  the  hotel  ourselves,  and  entertain  guests, 
always  taking  exactly  what  is  provided  for  all  other  guests,  without  any  notice  to  the 
landlord  that  we  expect  to  be  there.  We  rent  the  stores  to  outsiders  and  we  do  not 
have  any  direct  interest,  in  any  manner,  in  the  business  which  is  conducted  in  our 
village.  The  schoolhouse  was  built  to  comply  with  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  it  is  as  sanitary  and  well  built  as  a  schoolhouse  would  be  built  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to-day;  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  excepting  only  that 
it  is  of  frame  construction. 

I  appreciate  that  the  picture  is  not  evidence,  but  nevertheless  it  may  interest  you. 
You  may  destroy  it,  or  make  such  disposition  of  it  as  you  see  fit,  in  due  course,  as  we 
have  plenty  of  them.    The  number  of  employees  at  this  particular  mill  is  about  430. 

In  connection  with  the  danger  of  importation  of  paper  being  made  into  the  United 
States,  I  did  not  hear  any  mention  made  of  Japan.  I  can  give  some  facts  as  to  Japan 
if  you  wish  them;  not  nearsay,  but  evidence  which  would  be  accepted  in  a  trial. 
In  my  judgment  Japan  will  monopolize  the  market  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and 
Australasia  in  due  course.  Indeed,  I  know  that  one  of  the  prominent  Pacific  coast 
manufacturers  expects  that  Japan  will  invade  the  Pacific  slope  unless  prevented  by 
the  tariff,  but,  of  course,  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  I  have  only  pretended  to  give 
facts  as  to  my  own  affairs  and  not  to  express  opinions  about  others. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  send  you  some  of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between 
ourselves  and  Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  and  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  during 
last  fall,  indicating,  as  I  think  you  will  observe  from  its  tenor,  the  absolute  absence  of 
any  concerted  action  so  far  as  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  is  concerned  with  any 
other  manufacturer  to  agree  on  prices. 

m These  carbons  are  copies  in  our  files  made  from  the  letters  themselves,  dictated  and 
signed  by  me.  The  originals  are  undoubtedly  in  existence,  and,  if  you  desire  or  prefer, 
I  will  secure  them  and  file  with  you.  I  should  like  to  have  these  carbons  returned 
when  you  have  finished  with  them,  as  it  is  inconvenient  for  our  office  force  to  make 
copies  and  permit  me  to  get  this  letter  in  the  first  mail  to  Washington. 

For  record  in  my  own  office  I  distinguish  the  letters  inclosed  as  follows: 

To  George  Olmsted  (who  is  the  business  manager  of  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company 
and  in  complete  control  of  the  buying  and  selling,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  direction 
of  the  owners,  Messrs.  J.  W.,  Frank  0.,  and  Fred  Butler),  letter  dated  September  28, 
1907. 

To  the  same,  dated  October  2, 1907. 

To  Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  letter  dated  October  2, 1907. 

Letter  from  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  of  October  16,  1907,  and  our  reply  dated  October  17. 

In  connection  with  letter  to  Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co..  dated  October  2,  I  might 
explain  that  Mr.  Ridder  had  some  particular  motive  in  keeping  $10,000  constantly 
advanced  to  us.  It  was  due  to  some  unusual  reason  upon  his  part;  I  suspect  in  order 
that  he  might  claim  absolute  ownership  of  that  amount  of  paper  carried  usually  in 
store  in  New  York  in  case  of  a  paper  famine,  etc.  The  advance  was  not  solicited 
upon  our  part,  but,  of  course,  was  equivalent  to  giving  us  a  higher  net  price  for  the 
paper  because  we  realized  the  interest  on  it. 

1  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Respectfully,  G.  0.  Sherman, 

Treasurer. 


SEPTEMBER  28, 1907. 
George  Olmsted,  Esq.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  Your  favor  of  26th  instant  at  hand  and  noted.  I  think  it 
is  altogether  better  for  you  to  conduct  all  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  Butterick 
matter  direct  with  Mr.  Davis.  We  can  not  possibly  consider  the  business  under 
any  circumstances.  I  have  not  the  correct  figures  as  to  your  tonnage  last  month  at 
hand  yet,  as,  indeed,  shipments  for  the  month  will  not  be  completed  until  Monday: 
but  I  should  judge  the  shipments  are  in  excess  of  1,000  tons.    We  are  crowded  beyond 
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our  capacity  and  will  have  to  let  one  or  two  contracts  expire  without  renewal.  It  is 
pretty  hard  for  ub  to  let  these  contracts  go,  because  they  are  desirable  from  every 
point  of  view  and  are  located  in  near-by  cities  where  the  freight  rates  run  from  8}  to 
12  cents  a  hundred.  These  contracts  are  both  netting  us  something  over  $2.30  on 
the  cars  at  the  mill. 

I  take  occasion  to  keep  repeating  in  regard  to  the  situation  East,  because  Graham's 
peculiar  actions  seem  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  you.  I  do  not  care  what 
stories  you  hear  in  regard  to  what  Graham  is  doing,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  price  to-day  in  the  East,  but  how  and  where  to  get  the  paper.  There 
are  several  instances  within  my  knowledge  where  buyers  are  out  in  the  open  market 
and  charging  the  mills  the  difference  between  contract  price  and  market  price 
because  of  their  failure  to  perform.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  some  ox  the 
hanging  manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  shut  down,  because  they  can  not  get 
paper  at  any  price.  I  hope  you  will  exercise  your  usual  prudence,  as  I  am  not 
exaggerating  as  to  the  situation  one  single  iota.  I  would  really  consider  it  good 
policy  for  you  to  stop  at  present  with  the  1,000  tons  and  not  try  to  increase.  I  of 
course  leave  out  of  the  situation  any  unfilled  contracts  taken  at  low  prices  which 
your  competitors  may  have.  Our  prices  to  you  would  enable  you  to  cut  under  the 
market.  1  certainly  hope  you  will  maintain  market  prices  so  that  jobbers  in  your 
market  will  not  be  able  to  point  to  low  quotations  which  you  have  made. 

Note  your  plans,  but  unfortunately  tney  will  conflict  with  mine.  I  must  be  in 
New  York  on  October  8  and  naturally  desire  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  that  week 
so  as  to  avoid  going  again  the  following  week.  Indeed,  Mr.  Anderson  starts  on  the 
10th  for  a  southern  trip  and  will  not  be  back  until  after  the  17th.  Suppose  you  stop 
over  at  Syracuse  and  I  will  meet  you  there.  This  will  not  cause  you  any  delay  and 
will  help  me  out  very  considerably.  That  is,  if  you  leave  Chicago  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Limited  I  can  meet  you  in  Syracuse  at  noon.  We  can  then  have  all  the  after- 
noon together  and  you  can  take  the  Empire  State  and  reach  New  York  at  10  o'clock 
at  night.  If  I  should  meet  you  in  New  York  it  would  take  us  a  day  together  in  any 
event,  so  you  would  not  lose  any  time  in  following  this  programme  and  I  would  only 
be  gone  from  home  during  the  daytime.  Please  advise  now  this  strikes  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


October  2, 1907. 
George  Olmsted.  Esq., 

/.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  IB. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  I  find  that  my  estimate  of  tonnage  shipped  you  during  the 
month  of  September  was  less  than  the  actual  shipments,  the  figures  for  both  companies 
being  2,398,994  pounds,  or  almost  1,200  tons.  I  nave  signed  three  additional  contracts 
to-day  and  if  these  ana  the  twenty-odd  contracts  upon  which  we  have  not  made  any 
shipments  yet  all  represent  new  business,  I  should  think  it  probable  that  you  were 
now  practically  up  to  your  maximum  tonnage  under  our  agreement.  I  would  not  hold 
you  to  this  agreement  if  we  had  the  paper  to  spare,  for  I  would  like  to  have  the  business 
grow;  but,  as  I  have  frequently  explained  to  you,  our  product  is  not  elastic  and  your 
demands  have  come  so  suddenly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  increase  except- 
ing gradually. 

I  can  not  impress  this  upon  you  too  strongly  and  suggest  that  you  close  down  on  new 
business  immediately.  It  occurs  to  me  if  I  am  right,  and  you  have  no  other  source  of 
supply,  you  might  commence  and  charge  a  little  higher  price  than  your  competitors 
and  secure  more  desirable  business  than  at  the  regular  market  rates.  Understand,  of 
course,  I  am  not  criticising  the  business  we  now  have,  as  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  the  situation  is  such  that  perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to 
change  our  methods. 

If  you  oversell,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  we  fail  to  make  shipments,  because  there 
are  limitations  which  we  can  not  pass,  and,  as  I  have  several  times  written  you  lately, 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  for  us  to  give  up  some  of  our  desirable  Eastern  contracts,  ana 
I  expect  Craig  &  Co.  are  going  to  go  up  in  the  air  over  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


October  2, 1907. 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  6  Co.,  New.  York  City 

Gentlemen:  I  note  report  of  paper  on  hand  for  the  Staats  and  thank  you  for  same. 
I  estimate  it  will  require  shipment  of  about  400  tons  more  to  complete  their  contract. 
I  anticipate  that  a  good  deal  of  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  us  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  and  I  do  not  wish  to  overship  the  Staats  unless  we  make  a  new  con- 
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tract  with  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  betray  an  anxiety  to  Mr. 
Kidder,  but  if  the  demand  continues  as  strong  as  it  is  to-day,  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  think  we  will  have  to  ask  you  to  place  the  contract  elsewhere,  if  you  get  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  oversell  and  would  prefer  to  be  relieved  of  a  certain  tonnage,  although,  of  course, 
the  Staats  is  a  desirable  order  and  I  would  like  to  sell  at  least  one  New  York  publication. 
Should  think  it  would  do  no  particular  harm  to  explain  to  Mr.  Bidder  that  we  expect 
to  let  his  stock  run  down  now,  so  as  to  even  up  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  which  event,  of 
course,  his  advance  payment  of  $10,000  may  be  applied  on  his  December  consumption. 
It  certainly  seems  as  though  we  must  let  some  of  our  contracts,  expiring  January  1,  go; 
and  I  should  think  it  only  fair  to  our  different  contract  customers  to  explain  the  situ- 
ation to  them  and  then  they  can  not  find  fault  if  we  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  them. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  G.  Sherman. 


New  York,  October  16, 1907. 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  contract  No.  168,  which  we 
have  negotiated  for  you  with  Charles  S.  Proctor,  Boston,  Mass.    If  the  same  is  satisfac- 
tory to  you,  please  sign  the  inclosed  letter  of  authorization  and  return  the  same  to  us. 
Moping  that  this  business  will  be  acceptable  to  you,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 


October  17, 1907. 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  New  York  CUy. 

Gbntlem  en  :  Your  favor  of  the  16th  instant  at  hand  and  noted .  We  herewith  return 
contract  No.  168,  with  the  Nashua  Telegraph.  I  authorized  Mr.  Mix  to  renew  Mr. 
Proctor's  contracts,  but  I  do  not  find  we  ever  had  the  Nashua  Telegraph.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  instructions  to  you  have  been  very  explicit  that  you  are  not  to  make 
any  new  contracts,  we  take  the  liberty  of  returning  this  contract  in  order  that  you  may 
not  misunderstand  our  wishes. 

We  are  sold  just  as  full  as  we  ever  care  to  be,  and  at  this  particular  time  we  prefer  to 
have  as  large  a  surplus  as  possible  because  there  is  every  indication  that  transient 
demands  during  the  winter  will  carry  higher  prices. 

Trusting  you  will  appreciate  that  our  action  in  this  matter  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  our  understanding,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  ■  , 

Treasurer. 

New  York,  January  7, 1908. 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  One  of  the  contracts  which  we  have  through  C.  S.  Proctor  calls  for 
shipment  to  Nashua,  N.  H.,  90  tons  of  70-inch,  53-inch,  and  35-inch  rolls,  price  $2.60, 
less  3  per  cent  cash  thirty  days.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  you  did  not  want  any  further 
tonnage,  we  placed  this  with  another  mill,  but  Mr.  Proctor  is  very  much  dissatisfied 
and  would  like  to  have  all  of  his  contracts  placed  with  the  St.  Kegis,  therefore  we 
herewith  inclose  letter  of  authority  and  copy  of  contract,  which  we  trust  you  will 
sign  and  return. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co, 


January  8,  1908. 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  contract  No.  168,  and  inclose  herewith  your 
letter  of  authority  for  accepting  same. 

Yours,  truly,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 


New  York,  March  11, 1908. 
St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  F. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  is  order  No.  3984  for  shipment  to  the  Nashua  Telegraph  on 
contract  No.  168.  While  the  basis  of  weight  specified  in  the  contract  is  33  pound,  Mr. 
Proctor  advises  that,  as  this  paper  is  intended  for  use  on  a  Cox  Duplex  press,  it  will  be 
satisfactory  for  you  to  run  it  slightly  in  excess  of  this  weight.  \\  e  make  it  a  point  in 
placing  orders  with  other  mills  to  specify  a  34 -pound  to  35-pound  basis  for  use  on  a 
Cox  Duplex  press.    As  we  have  received  no  complaints  in  the  past  on  your  paper,  which 
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has  not  been  run  as  heavy  as  this,  we  have  not  been  quite  as  particular  on  this  point 
in  our  orders,  but  already  suggested  to  Mr.  Proctor  a  snort  time  back  that  it  was  safer 
to  specify  a  somewhat  heavier  sheet  for  this  press,  and  trust  you  will  agree  with  us. 
These  instructions  will  apply  not  only  to  the  present  order,  but  to  the  balance  of  the 
contract. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

March  12, 1908. 
Messrs.  H.  G  Craig  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  11th  inclosing  order  3984  for 
shipment  to  Nashua  Telegraph. 

Our  copy  of  contract  No.  168,  for  this  customer,  gives  basis  of  weight  24  x  36-35, 
instead  of  33,  as  stated  in  your  letter.  As  most  paper  to  be  run  on  Cox  press  weighs 
between  33  and  35  pounds,  we  have  changed  order  to  read  24  x  36-34/500,  and  do  not 
anticipate  that  customer  will  have  any  trouble  with  paper  of  this  weight. 

Have  arranged  to  run  future  shipmente  against  this  order  on  same  basis,  unless  other- 
wise advised. 

Yours,  truly,  St.  Regis  Papbr  Co. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  has  been 
figured  that  the  annual  production  of  news-print  paper  is  about 
1,100,000  tons  at  present;  and  there  have  appeared  at  this  hearing 
manufacturers  of  news  paper  aggregating  over  800,000  tons,  or  about 
76  per  cent  of  the  production.  There  have  appeared  of  the  pub- 
lishers, according  to  our  estimates,  those  representing  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  of  news  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  your  estimate  as  to  the  publishers  does 
not  include  the  records  received  by  the  committee  itself? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  nor  does  it  include  the  manufacturers  who  have 
sent  in  letters,  or  the  book  manufacturers,  or  the  excess  of  manufac- 
turers of  the  International  Paper  Company  over  the  news  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  6  per  cent — the  newspaper 
publishers  who  actually  appeared  here  as  witnesses? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  those  who  appeared  at  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  more  who 
were  willing  to  appear  if  there  had  been  time,  and  some  who  were 
unwilling  to  appear  if  there  had  been  time. 

Mr.  Lyman.  May  I  ask  whether  there  will  be  any  chance  to  correct 
the  records?  Will  there  be  a  reprint?  There  are  a  good  many  errors, 
some  rather  important;  many  of  them  trivial. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  can  not  answer  you 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  reprint  or  not.  Under  the  law  and  the 
rules  of  the  House,  this  committee  has  no  authority  to  print  more 
than  a  thousand  copies  of  a  hearing  as  we  go  along,  and  can  not  print 
anything  that  costs  over  $200.  Under  tne  law  the  Committee  on 
Printing  has  authority  to  order  an  increased  number  of  copies  printed 
up  to,  1  think,  $200,  or  such  a  matter;  and  we  have  to  send  an  order 
over  every  day  from  our  committee  and  from  the  Committee  on 
Printing  in  order  to  get  the  copies  that  we  do  have  printed,  which 
are  3,000  a  day  now,  I  believe.  There  can  be  no  reprint  except  by 
action  of  Congress.  That  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  will  require  a  joint  resolution.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  tning.  undoubtedly,  if  anyone  wants  to  make  a  correction,  to 
send  it  to  tne  committee;  because  the  plates  are  being  preserved,  and 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  the  end  we  might  order  a  print  in 
binding. 

Mr.  Norris.  May  I,  at  this  time,  venture,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  to  thank  the  committee  for  the 
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patience,  the  diligence,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which,  within  the 
limited  time  at  its  command,  it  has  gone  into  this  inquiry? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  will  say 
that  we  have  appreciated  the  courtesy  extended  to  the  committee 
both  bj  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  its 
constituent  members  and  by  yourself,  and  by  the  manufacturers. 
Of  course,  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  in  the  limited  time  we  have  had  at 
our  disposal,  has  been  necessarily  hastened.  Whatever  action  the 
committee  may  report  to  the  House,  I  presume  we  may  continue  dur- 
ing the  summer^  through  at  least  official  sources  here,  to  acquire 
some  additional  information,  in  order  that  in  the  end  the  hearing 
may  be  of  value  not  merely  temporarily,  but  permanently.  It  is 
not  often  that  such  an  inquiry  is  undertaken;  and  when  it  is,  it 
ought  to  be  made  of  permanent  value  to  both  of  the  industries  con- 
nected with  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  that  we  are  not  second 
in  our  appreciation  of  your  efforts;  and  we  would  have  stated  so, 
but  there  nad  been  no  announcement  of  the  closing  of  the  hearing. 
„    The  Chairman,  You  are  all  very  kind,  gentlemen. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Monday,  May  25,  1908, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  which  time  it  was  announced  an  executive 
session  would  be  held.) 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PULP 

AND  PAPER  INVESTIGATION. 


I 


The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  appointed  under  House  resolu- 
tion No.  344,  to  inquire  into  the  elements  and  conditions  involved  in 
the  production  and  supply  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  so  far  as 
the  same  are  or  may  oe  affected  by  any  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  control,  regulate,  monopolize,  or  restrain  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  ana  trade  in  the  manufacture,  supply,  distribution,  or 
sale  of  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  or  any  of  the  articles 
entering  into  the  same,  or  any  of  the  products  of  paper,  and 
how  far  the  same  may  be  affected  by  the  import  duties  upon  wood 
ulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  and  how  far  the  same  may  be  affected 
y  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States  and 
consequent  increase  in  the  price  of  wood  which  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp,  and  also  to  inquire  whether  the  present  prices 
of  print  and  other  paper  are  controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
any  combination  of  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  commerce 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  and  if  so,  to  inquire 
into  the  organization,  methods,  and  practices  of  such  corporations  or 
persons,  and  also  to  inquire  into  certain  alleged  facts  and  to  obtain  all 
possible  information  in  regard  to  the  same,  beg  leave  to  submit  a  par- 
tial and  preliminary  report  and  to  say  that  since  its  appointment  the 
committee  has  been  diligent  in  making  its  investigation,  and  the  mem 
bers  of  the  committee  have  devoted  practically  their  entire  time  since 
appointment  to  the  work  of  the  committee,  neglecting  their  other 
official  duties  for  that  purpose. 

The  committee  listened  with  interest,  attention,  and  care  from  April 
25  to  May  14  to  the  witnesses  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  contentions 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  followed 
with  painstaking  care  the  statements  made  and  evidence  presented  by 
Mr.  John  Norris,  who  appeared  as  the  special  representative  of  that 
association.  Every  opportunity  has  been  given  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  present  evidence  before  the  committee,  though  not  all  of  the 
publishers  who  offered  to  appear  or  whom  the  committee  would  like 
to  hear  have  yet  been  examined. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  presented  before  the  committee,  your 
committee  sent  out,  on  May  6,  7,000  letters  to  various  newspapers  and 
other  publications  throughout  the  country,  asking  that  a  schedule 
inclosed  to  them  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  committee,  giving 
certain  information  as  to  prices,  etc.,  which  schedules,  as  rapidly  as 
returned,  were,  up  to  May  21,  turned  over  to  the  Census  Office*  for 
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tabulation,  and  the  results  of  which  tabulation  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  your  committee  and  are  printed  in  the  hearings.  Of  the 
schedules  which  were  thus  sent  out,  919  have  been  returned  and 
tabulated. 

Schedules  asking  for  information  were  also  sent,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Census  Office,  by  your  committee  to  tne  paper  and  pulp 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  vet 
elapsed  to  have  obtained  very  complete  returns  from  such  schedules. 

CONTENTION  OP  PUBLISHERS. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  newspaper  publishing  interests — 

First.  That  the  price  of  news-print  paper  was  advanced  in  Septem- 
ber, 1907.  to  $50  per  ton  in  New  York  and  correspondingly  elsewhere, 
a  figure  tnat  was  claimed  to  be  $12  per  ton  in  advance  of  the  price  of 
two  years  previous,  and  that  a  still  further  advance  was  threatened  of 
$10  per  ton  more,  thereby  planning,  as  claimed,  an  advance  of  $22 
per  ton. 

Second.  That  the  advance  actually  made  and  the  planning  of  a 
further  advance  were  both  the  result  of  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
entered  into  by  the  news-print  paper  manufacturers  or  their  selling 
agents. 

Third.  That  such  advance  in  price  and  such  combination  to  make 
further  advance  were  caused,  or  at  least  in  part  aided,  by  the  tariff 
duties  imposed  on  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  and  hence  that,  in  justice 
to  the  newspaper  and  other  printing  and  publishing  interests  of  the 
country,  the  duties  on  pulp  and  paper  should  be  repealed. 

Fourth.  That  the  decree  of  tne  United  States  court  dissolving  the 
General  Paper  Company  had  been  willfully  violated  by  paper  manu- 
facturers in  Michigan,  W  isconsin,  and  Minnesota,  parties  to  that  decree, 
who  had  in  violation  of  the  decree  acted  in  concert  and  agreed  as  to 
prices  and  to  the  imposition  of  conditions  upon  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  distribution  of  the  paper  manufactured. 

The  above  may  not  completely  state  the  contention  of  the  newspaper 
publishers,  but  it  gives  a  general  and  fair  idea  of  their  claims. 

One  of  tne  inquiries  submitted  to  your  committee  was  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States  upon  the  produc- 
tion, supply,  and  price  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper. 

In  the  examination  of  the  subject-matters  your  committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  presented  to  it  by  the  newspaper  interests  and  the 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  interests,  have  nad  the  courteous, 
attentive,  ana  valuable  assistance  of  the  Census  Office,  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Division  of  Forestry,  and  the 
State  and  Treasury  Departments.  Every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
trative service  of  the  Government  which  has  been  called  upon  by  your 
committee  has  rendered  prompt  and  efficient  aid  in  obtaining  valuable 
information  both  at  home  and  from  abroad  for  the  use  of  the  committee 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  industries  interested. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  your  committee  the  statement  had  been 
widely  circulated  that  the  advance  in  prices,  together  with  the  threat- 
ened advance,  would  entail  upon  the  printing  and  publishing  interests 
of  the  United  States  an  additional  cost  of  $60,000,000  per  annum. 
Subsequently  it  was  explained  by  the  same  authority  that  the  actual 
and  threatened  advance  in  news-print  paper  would  be  over  $24, 000,000 
per  annum. 
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NEWS-PRINT  PAPER. 

Ordinary  news-print  paper  is  composed  mostly  of  ground  wood. 
The  process  of  grinding  wood  consists  of  pressing  it  with  hydraulic 
pressure  against  rapidly  revolving  grindstones,  operated  usually  with 
water  power.  In  fact,  steam  power  would  be  too  expensive  to  grind 
the  wood  at  the  present  price  of  paper.  When  this  wood  is  ground 
into  pulp  and  made  clean  of  extraneous  matter  by  various  processes, 
it  has  mixed  with  it  20  to  25  per  cent  of  wood  pulp  or  fiber  produced 
by  chemical  processes,  clay  to  fill  the  paper  to  an  evenness,  coloring 
matter,  etc.  The  ground  pulp  is  the  cheaper,  but  there  is  not  long 
fiber  enough  in  it  to  hold  it  well  together,  and  the  chemical  pulp, 
usually  called  "  sulphite  fiber,'9  made  from  the  same  wood,  is  added 
to  give  the  paper  strength. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  CHEAP  PAPER 

There  are  two  primary  essentials  to  cheap  paper.  First,  cheap 
power;  second,  cheap  pulp  wood.  The  cheap  power  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  development  of  water  power.  The  use  of  wood  in 
paper  making,  while  old  in  various  forms,  is  quite  modern  in  the  form 
of  ground  wood  pulp  and  the  price  of  printing  paper  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  recent  years  following  the  development  of  the  ground 
wood-pulp  industry.  Probably  the  lowest  price  for  news-print  paper 
was  reached  in  1897,  though  it  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  the  prices 
at  different  periods.  Most  of  the  news-print  paper  is  sold  to  the  pub- 
lishers on  time  contracts  and  the  paper  supplied  directly  from  the 
paper  mills. 

Usually  contracts  for  news-print  paper  provide  that  the  manufac- 
turer or  other  seller  shall  deliver  the  paper  to  the  publisher,  who  is 
the  buyer,  so  that  the  contracts  generally  include  botn  the  price  of  the 
paper  and  the  freight  rate.  Just  how  low  the  average  price  of  news- 
print paper  went  in  1897,  along  with  other  things  at  that  general 
period  or  depression,  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain,  though 
it  would  appear  that  some  paper  was  sold  at  about  If  cents  a  pound. 

The  tabulation  of  the  returned  schedules  of  newspapers  by  the  Cen- 
sus Office  covers  but  few  of  the  large  metropolitan  dailies,  which  are 
the  heavy  consumers.  From  these  returns  the  average  price  at  present, 
including  in  many  cases  freight  charges,  to  919  newspapers  is  $2.86  per 
hundred  pounds  of  paper;  that  of  these,  361  using  paper  in  rolls  have  an 
average  price  of  $2.54  per  hundred  pounds,  and  558  an  average  price  of 
$3.07  for  paper  in  sheets.  From  these  same  returns  it  appears  that  in 
1890  108  of  these  publishers  paid  an  average  price  of  $2.84;  in  1894, 
132  publishers  paid  an  average  price  of  $2.46;  in  1897,  206  paid  an 
average  price  of  $2.16;  in  1900,  364  paid  an  average  price  of  $2.10; 
in  1905,  636  paid  an  average  price  of  $2.43;  in  1907,  815  paid  an  aver- 
age price  of  $2.38  per  hundred  pounds.  It  seems  probable  that  pub- 
lishers paying  high  prices  most  readily  responded  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee. 

It  appears  that  the  average  price  received  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  for  paper  delivered  was,  in  1900,  $2.06;  in  1901, 
$2.12;  in  1902,  $2.07;  in  1903,  $2.14;  in  1904,  $2.12;  in  1905,  $2.07; 
in  1906,  $1.99;  in  1907,  $2.05,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
current  year,  $2.20  per  hundred  pounds. 
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The  average  selling  price  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  news-print  paper  f .  o.  b.  mill  for  January,  1903,  was 
$1.75;  January,  1904,  $1.75;  January,  1905,  $1.74;  January,  1906, 
$1.47;  January,  1907,  $1.75;  January,  1908,  $2.13.  The  evidence 
shows  that  at  this  mill,  while  the  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mill  had  increased 
from  $1.75  in  January  ^  1903,  to  $2.13  in  January,  1908,  the  cost  of 
production,  excluding  interest  and  depreciation,  had  increased  from 
$1.30  in  January,  1903,  to  $1.61  in  January,  1908,  and  that  in  January, 
1906,  while  the  average  selling  price  was  $1.47  the  average  production 
cost  was  $1.54. 

While  there  appears  to  have  been  complaint  on  the  part  of  paper 
manufacturers  that  the  selling  price  of  paper  for  1906  was  too  low  to 
be  fairly  remunerative,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1907  that  there  was  a  general  increase  in  print- 
paper  prices.  That  a  general  increase  was  in  fact  put  into  effect  on 
new  contracts  appears  to  be  unquestioned.  Some  of  the  contracts 
then  outstanding  were  five-year  contracts,  which  had  several  years  yet 
to  run.  This  appears  to  have  been  quite  generally  true  of  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies,  who  are  the  principal  consumers  of  news-print 
paper.  In  some  of  these  contracts  the  prices  of  paper  are  based  upon 
the  cost  of  production  at  certain  mills.  Others  are  based  upon  the 
annual  market  price  with  a  maximum  price  named,  and  others  upon 
different  terms.  In  one  long-term  contract  still  in  force  covering 
90,000  tons  of  paper  a  year  the  price  is  $1.88  per  hundred  pounds 
delivered  to  the  publisher. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  your  coamittee  yet  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  print-paper  consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
under  new  contracts  or  at  advanced  prices.  But  it  appears  that  the 
International  Paper  Company,  the  largest  producer  of  news-print 
paper,  determined  in  June,  1907,  to  advance  its  price  of  paper  on  new 
contracts  to  $2.10  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  mill,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  its  selling  committee,  held  October  11,  1907,  it  was  the  unanimous 
sense  of  that  committee  that  contracts  with  large  customers  for  1908 
should  be  based  upon  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds  delivered.  Other 
news-print  paper  makers  generally  advanced  their  prices,  so  far  as 
your  committee  has  ascertained,  about  the  same  time  or  shortly  there- 
after. 

The  advance  in  price  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  on 
new  contracts  was  close  to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $10  per 
ton.  While  this  advance  has  applied  up  to  the  present  time  on  prob- 
ably less  than  one-half  the  news-print  paper  consumption,  yet,  if  the 
advance  which  was  made  should  be  applied  to  the  entire  consumption 
of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States,  it  would  probably  amount 
to  an  advance  of  about  $10,000,000  per  annum. 

This  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  to  the  publisher  on  new  contracts 
was  in  a  degree  coincident  with  the  decline  in  the  quantity  of  adver- 
tising which  followed  the  recent  panic. 

COMBINATION   IN   RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE. 

The  evidence  before  the  committee  so  far  fails  to  prove  any  com- 
bination of  print-paper  manufacturers  to  advance  prices  or  otherwise 
in  restraint  of  trade,  but  considerable  evidence  was  presented  which 
might  excite  suspicion  that  such  a  combination  had  been  made  and 
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was  in  existence.  Evidence  was  presented  in  relation  to  a  combina- 
tion of  manila  and  fiber  manufacturers,  and  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  that  combination  did  exist,  has  since  been  dissolved  with  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  its  products,  and  is  now  under  investigation  through  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  United  States  court  at  New  York. 

Such  of  the  paper  manufacturers  as  have  appeared  before  your 
committee  during  its  hearings  have  strenuously  and  completely  denied 
under  oath  the  existence  of  any  combination,  agreement,  or  under- 
standing of  any  nature  whatever  among  the  paper  manufacturers  or 
their  selling  agents  to  regulate,  control,  or  advance  the  price  of  paper, 
the  assignment  of  customers,  or  for  any  other  purpose  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

INCREASED  COST  OP  PRODUCTION, 

The  mill  owners  insist  that  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the 
cost  of  producing  paper,  caused — 

First.  By  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp. 

Second.  By  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  employees. 

Third.  By  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  per  employee  per  day. 

Fourth.  By  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  other  articles  which  enter  into 
the  production  of  paper. 

INCREASED  COST  OP  WOOD  PULP. 


There  seems  to  have  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  cost  of  pulp 
wood.  This  is  admitted  by  everjrone.  The  average  cost  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  of  pulp  wood  in  the  rough,  per  cord,  delivered 
at  the  mill,  from  1898  to  1908  is  stated  to  us  as  follows: 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


$5.33 
5.26 
6.07 
6.43 
6.83 
6.77 


1904 $7.49 

1903 1 7.79 

1906 8.00 

1907 8.54 

1908  (firat  3  months) 10.14 


The  average  cost  to -the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  at  Cloquet, 
Minn.,  for  pulp  wood  per  cord,  in  the  rough,  8-foot  lengths: 


1902 

1903 
1904 


$3.15 
3.40 
3.60 


1905 
1906 
1907 


$4.10 
5.15 
7.40 


The  average  cost  of  rossed  pulp  wood  per  cord  to  the  Remington 
group  of  mills,  delivered  at  the  mill,  was — 


1904 $11.00 

1905 11.12 

1906 11.50 


1907 $13. 30 

1908  "(firet's  months)" V////.Y.V/.    u!  00 


The  average  cost  of  rossed  pulp  wood  per  cord  to  the  Frank  Gilbert 
Paper  Company,  delivered  at  the  mill,  was — 


1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


$6.25 
8.12 
8.12 
8.12 
8.50 
8.75 
8.30 
8.50 


1902 :.  $9.00 

1903 10.50 

1904 11.00 

1905 11.21 

1906 11.61 

1907 13.30 

1908 (firat  3  months) 13.80 
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The  evidence  so  far  taken  would  seem  to  indicate  that  last  summer 
there  became  a  genuine  scare  among  the  mill  owners  as  to  the  supply 
of  pulp  wood  for  1908.  For  the  first  time  the  Wisconsin  mills  pur- 
chased pulp  wood  in  Quebec,  1,400  miles  distant  Owing  to  the  short- 
age in  the  western  available  supply  of  pulp  wood,  the  western  mills 
purchased  50,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  in  Quebec  during  1907.  It  is 
possible  this  had  much  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  pulp 
wood  and  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper. 

COST  OP  GROUND  PULP. 

According  to  the  books  of  the  International  Paper  Company  the 
average  cost  to  it  of  producing  1  ton  of  ground-wood  pulp  in  1907 
was  $14.42,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Pulp  wood $9.60 

Wa^es 2.65 

Grindstones 11 

Felts 13 

Wires 04 

Screen  plates 05 

Belting 07 

Lubricants 04 

Repair  material 77 

Repair  labor 32 

Fuel 03 

Barn  expense 02 

Miscellaneous  operating 07 

Office  expense 02 

Water  rents 40 

Insurances  and  taxes 15 

Administration  expense -• 15 

The  average  cost  of  the  amount  of  ground  pulp  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  1  ton  of  news-print  pa^er  was — 

1902 $9.41 

1901 10.00 

1900 9.54 

1908  (January  and  February) ....  12. 77 


1907 $12.22 

1906 11.49 

1905 --  11.08 

1904 11.66 

1903 10.24 


The  cost  of  production  of  ground  pulp  by  the  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany per  ton,  dry  weight,  was — 


1902 $10.60 

1903 12.20 

1904 9.87 


1905 $9.39 

1906 13.62 

1907 17.10 


The  cost  of  production  of  ground  pulp  to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  the  State  of  New  York,  per  hundred  pounds,  dry  weight, 


1902 $0.65 

1903 69 

1904 62 

1905 64 


1906 $0.68 

1907 74 

1908  (first  two  months) 77 


During  1907  ground-wood  pulp  sold  in  the  market  as  high  as  $30 
per  ton. 

The  cost  to  the  International  Paper  Company  of  sulphite  fiber,  per 
ton,  was — 

1901 $25.85 

1907 31.88 
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The  cost  of  production  of  sulphite  fiber  to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany, per  hundred  pounds,  dry  weight,  was — 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 


$1.36 
1.41 
1.46 
1.46 


1906 
1907 
1908 


$1.54 
1.50 
1.61 


The  average  cost  to  the  International  Paper  Company  of  the  mate- 
rials used  in  the  manufacture  of  1  ton  of  paper  in  1901  was  $21.49,  as 
follows: 


Ground  pulp $10.00 

Sulphite  fiber 9.02 

Sundry  fibers 36 

Waste  paper 06 

Wrappers 76 


Fillers $0.67 

Alum 27 

Bleaching 10 

Coloring 10 

Sizing 15 


In  1907  the  total  cost  of  materials  per  ton  of  paper  was  $23.27. 


LABOR  COST. 


The  average  cost  to  the  International  Paper  Company  of  labor  in 
the  production  of  1  ton  of  paper  from  the  prepared  materials  was — 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


$3.80 
4.00 
4.11 
4.15 
3.94 


1905 $3.83 

1906 3.80 

1907 4.19 

1908,  January 4.29 

1908,  February 4.38 


The  average  cost  to  the  International  Paper  Company  of  labor  in 
the  production  of  1  ton  of  paper  from  the  delivery  of  the  pulp  wood 
at  the  mill  was — 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


$7.74 
8.02 
8.13 
8.18 
8.04 


1905 $7.86 

1906 7.63 

1907 8.52 

1908  (first  3  months) 8.81 


In  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  the  average  cost  of  labor  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture  in  1907  was  18  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1904. 

In  the  John  Edwards  Mill,  of  Wisconsin,  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  1  ton  of  paper  from  the  prepared  materials  was — 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


$3.26 
3.00 
3.22 
3.28 
3.32 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


$3.12 
3.12 
3.25 
3.88 


In  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  the  cost  of  labor  in  1-ton  of  paper 
from  the  tree  in  the  forest  to  the  completed  paper  in  rolls  is  stated  at 
$16.23  in  1907,  divided  as  follows: 

Labor  in  1  ton  of  paper  from  tree  to  the  paper  mill,  including  preparation  of 

the  materials $10. 61 

Labor  in  the  paper  mill  proper 5.62 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  the  employees  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills.  This 
increase  has  not  been  greater  than  seems  to  your  committee  to  have 
been  necessary,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the  wages 
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now  paid  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  would  not  be  generally  consid- 
ered nigh  as  compared  with  other  skilled  labor,  though  this  may  be 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mills  are  generally  located  on  streams 
apart  from  large  centers  of  population. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery  is  largely  operated  in  the 
mills  by  water  power,  it  is  economical  to  run  them  night  and  day. 
Up  to  about  1900  or  1901,  the  employees  worked  on  what  is  known  as 
the  two-tour  or  two-shift  system — that  is,  an  employee  would  work 
one  week  11  hours  during  the  daytime  for  six  days,  or  66  hours,  and 
the  next  week  13  hours  during  the  night  for  six  nights,  or  78  hours. 

There  were  and  are,  of  course,  some  employees  about  the  mill  who 
work  only  during  the  day,  but  the  employees  connected  with  the  mak- 
ing and  preparation  of  pulp  and  the  making  of  paper  work  at  machines 
that  run  day  and  night.  About  1901  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  eastern 
news-print  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  were  generally  reduced, 
so  that  an  employee  alternately  worked  one  week  11  hours  per  day,  or 
66  hours,  and  fa  ve  nights  per  week  of  13  hours  each,  or  65  hours.  Under 
this  system  the  mills  shut  down  Saturday  night.  This  reduction  of 
hours  was  accomplished  without  reduction  in  wages,  and  in  fact  it 
would  appear  that  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  hours  there  were 
some  increases  in  wages. 

In  1906  and  1907  the  International  Paper  Company  and  a  large 
number  of  other  eastern  news-print  paper  mills  put  into  effect  what  is 
called  "the  three-tour  system,  under  which  thete  are  three  shifts  of 
men,  each  working  8  hours  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week.  This 
shortening  of  hours  was  accomplished  without  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  men  per  week,  and  in  some  cases  the  wages  have  been  increased, 
so  that  they  are  now  higher  under  the  8-hour  system  than  they  were 
under  the  longer  hours. 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  has  not  been  adopted  in  the 
Wisconsin  and  other  western  mills,  where  the  hours  still  alternate 
between  66  and  78  hours  per  week,  or  an  average  of  12  hours  per  day.. 

In  the  opinion  of  3'our  committee  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to 
adopt  any  legislation  which  would  result  in  a  return  in  the  eastern 
news- print  mills  to  the  former  system  of  12  hours'  work  per  day,  or 
which  would  operate  to  continue  such  system  in  the  western  mills. 
While  the  adoption  of  the  three-tour  system  instead  of  the  two  tour 
does  not  advance  the  wages  paid  in  the  mill  to  the  extent  of  one-half, 
3Tet  it  makes  a  very  considerable  and  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees  paid  and  the  total  amount  of  the  wages  paid  out. 

According  to  the  advance  figures  from  the  Twenty-second  Annual 
Report  on  Factory  Inspection  of  the  New  York  State  department  of 
labor,  kindly  furnished  to  the  committee  by  Hon.  L.  W.  Hatch,  chief 
statistician,  it  appears  there  were  14,004  employees  in  198  paper  and 
pulp  mills  in  New  York  State,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  in  1907. 
Of  these,  4.050,  or  28.9  per  cent,  worked  less  than  61  hours  per  week; 
6,302,  or  45  percent,  worked  more  than  63  hours  per  week.  In  1906. 
3.9  per  cent  of  the  employees  worked  less  than  51  hours  per  week,  and 
the  number  in  1907  was  28.9  per  cent.  In  1906,  599  employees  worked 
less  than  57  hours  per  week.    In  1907  the  number  was  5,267. 
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SOME  INCREASE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  PAPER  JUSTIFIED. 

It  would  appear  that  the  increase  in  the  value  and  cost  of  pulp  wood, 
the  increase  in  wages,  the  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  many  of 
the  employees,  ana  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  other  materials  used, 
justified  some  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  over  the  prices  previously 
prevailing,  notwithstandingsome  economies  perfected  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pulp  and  paper.  The  International  Paper  Company  is  the 
largest  producer  of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  and  pro- 
duces from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  entire  output. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  net  earnings  of  that  company  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  were  $3,054,000;  that  the  average 
net  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  fiscal  years  from  1899  to  1905, 
inclusive,  were  $2,316,000;  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1906,  the  net  earnings  tell  off  to  $1,985,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30, 1907,  to  $1,623,000,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1907,  to  $777,000;  that  about  the  middle  of  the  calendar  year 

1907,  the  manufacturing  department  of  the  said  company  submitted 
reports,  showing  an  estimated  increased  cost  of  production  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1908  of  $1,500,000  over  that  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1907,  based  on  the  same  quantity  of  paper.  Tnis  estimate 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  8-hour  system  in  its  mills  and  was 
coincident  with  the  scare  in  reference  to  the  supply  and  cost  of  pulp 
wood.  The  estimate  was  based  upon  an  increase  of  $300,000  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  $1,200,000  in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood. 

The  evidence  shows  that  at  the  Hudson  River  mill,  the  best  equipped 
of  the  International  Company,  the  cost  of  production  per  ton  of  news- 
print paper  in  1907,  excluding  depreciation,  interest,  and  administra- 
tion expenses,  was  $27.59.  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  1908, 
$30.34.  At  one  of  the  mills  of  the  International  Company  the  same 
cost  for  1907  was  $37.10. 

At  tho  St.  Regis  mill,  one  of  the  modern  mills,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  the  mill  of  news-print  paper,  excluding  depreciation  and 
interest,  as  shown  by* the  books  of  the  company,  was — 


1902 

1903 
1904 
1905 


Per  100 
pounds. 

.  $1.34 
.  1.39 
.  1.42 
.     1.55 


*/906 

1907 

1908  (January  and  February) 


Per  100 
pounds, 

$1.53 
.  1.60 
.    1.66 


At  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  the  cost  was — 


1903 

1904 
1905 


Per  100 
pounds. 

.  $1.58 
.  1.50 
.     1.52 


1906 
1907 


Per  100 
pounds. 

.  $1.70 
.     1.94 


At  the  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  the  cost 
was — 


1902 
1903 
1904 


Per  100 

pounds. 

.  $1.45 
.  1.49 
.     1.48 


1905 
1906 
1907 


Per  100 
pounds. 

.  $1.45 
.  1.49 
.     1.79 


1980 
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At  the  Dells  Paper  and  Palp  Company  the  difference  between  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price  per  hundred  pounds  of 
news-print  paper  was — 


1902 
1903 
1904 


$0.50 
.51 
.53 


1905 
1906 
1907 


10.44 
.23 
.15 


This  last  represents  the  net  profits  excluding  any  charge  for  inter- 
est or  depreciation. 

The  sworn  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
based  upon  its  books,  shows  that  the  average  total  cost  to  it  of  news 
print  paper  delivered  to  the  customer  was  $40.09  per  ton  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1907,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Cost  of  production,  including  materials,  labor,  taxes,  insurance,  and  other  mill 

expenses 132.38 

Cost  of  administration «      1.04 

Interest  on  bonds 1.99 

Expenses  of  delivery 4. 68 

Total 40.09 

Under  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  manufacturing  department  of 
the  increased  cost  of  production  for  1908,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
cost  in  1908  of  paper  delivered  would  be  $43.41.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  1907  the  International  Paper  Company  delivered 
111,718  tons  of  news-print  paper,  which  were  billed  to  consumers  at 
$40.90  per  ton,  or  $4,569,000.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1908  the 
same  company  delivered  90,791  tons,  which  were  billed  to  the  con- 
sumers at  $44.14  per  ton,  or  $4,008,000. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  grand  total  of  contracts  for  paper  on 
the  books  of  the  International  Paper  Company  May  1,  1908,  called  for 
427,622  tons  at  an  average  price  of  $44.53  delivered.  The  evidence 
shows  that  the  average  selling  price  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany of  news-print  paper  at  the  mill,  not  including  cost  of  delivery, 
on  both  domestic  and  foreign  business,  was  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year. 


1900 

1901 
1902 
1908 


Domestic. 


$85.64 

86.28 
85.80 
87.70 


Foreign. 


888.02 
88.78 
86.82 
86.48 


Fiscal  year. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Domestic. 


887.80 
86.94 
85.52 
86.64 


Foreign. 


837.78 
88.48 
87.76 
87.04 


THREE-CENT  PAPER, 


One  of  the  claims  urged  by  the  Publishers'  Association  was  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  further  increase  the 
price  of  paper  on  a  basis  of  3  cents  per  pound,  or  $60  per  ton,  deliv- 
ered at  New  York,  with  prices  corresponding  elsewhere.  Such  a  con- 
dition would  add  more  than  $10,000,000  above  the  present  cost  of 
paper.  The  paper  manufacturers  strenuously  denied  there  having 
ever  been  sucn  an  intention,  and  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
committee  we  find  that  such  an  advance  was  never  contemplated. 
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CANADIAN  COMPETITION. 

The  principal  competition  with  the  news- print  paper  and  pulp  mills 
of  the  United  States  comes  from  the  Canadian  mills.  From  Canada 
we  import  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  pulp  wood.  We 
also  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  pulp  and  are  now  import- 
ing some  quantity  of  news-print  paper. 

Consul-general  Foster,  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  reports  that  the  average 

Erice  of  news-print  paper  at  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  mill,  at 
Ottawa,  per  ton  was — 


1902 $38.41 

1903 38.83 

1904 38.17 


1905 $37.46 

1906 36.41 

1907 36.16 


While  the  average  price  of  news-print  paper  at  the  Canadian  mills 
may  be  now  a  trifle  less  than  in  the  United  States,  it  was  until  the  last 
year  apparently  as  high,  or  higher,  at  the  Canadian  mills  than  at  the 
mills  in  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed  by  the  paper  manufacturers 
that  the  low  prices  now  prevailing  at  the  Canadian  mills  are  temporary 
in  nature  and  the  result  of  the  depression  in  the  news-print  paper 
market  in  England  and  Canada. 

EXPORTATION  FROM  CANADA. 

Some  of  the  provincial  governments  in  Canada  now  discriminate 
against  pulp  wood  for  exportation.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the  forests 
in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  suitable  for  pulp  wood  are 

Jublic,  or  Crown,  lands  belonging  to  the  provincial  governments.    The 
'rovince  of  Quebec  makes  a  license  or  stumpage  charge  of  65  cents 
for  each  cord  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  its  Crown  lands;  with  a  reduction  or 
rebate  of  25  cents  for  each  cord  manufactured  into  pulp  within  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 
This  amounts  to  an  export  charge  of  25  cents  per  corcL  or  nearly  40 

Fir  cent  of  the  original  license  or  stumpage  charge.  It  is  from  the 
rovince  of  Quebec  that  most  of  the  pulp  wood  now  imported  into 
the  United  States  is  obtained.  Wisconsin  and  other  western  paper 
and  pulp  mills  could  much  more  cheaply  obtain  pulp  wood  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario  than  from  Quebec,  but  the  Province  of  Ontario 
absolutely  prohibits  the  exportation  from  Canada  of  anv  pulp  wood 
cut  on  its  public  lands,  though  permitting  such  cutting  for  manufac- 
ture at  home. 

Canada  has  immense  tracts  of  spruce  forests,  spruce  being  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  making  paper.  And  wnile  these  forests  have 
doubtless  advanced  more  or  less  in  value  for  the  production  of  lum- 
ber, yet  they  ought,  together  with  the  spruce  forests  of  the  United 
States,  furnish  spruce  pulp  wood  in  sufficient  quantities  for  paper  mak- 
ing for  a  long  time  in  the  future,  or  perhaps  indefinitely  with  proper 
conservation. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

The  question  as  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  print  paper  and  wood 
pulp  is  intimately  connected  with  the  conservation  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  its  effect  upon  the  paper 
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manufacturing  industry  and  the  newspaper  publishing  industry.  Your 
committee  has  taken  in  its  preliminary  investigation  about  2,000 
printed  pages  of  testimony,  involving  many  tables  of  cost  and  price. 

The  committee  has  not  yet  completed  its  investigations  and  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation  as  to  the  permanent  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  paper  and  pulp,  except 
that  the  committee  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  on  news- 
print paper  and  on  wood  pulp  should  not  be  removed  as  to  paper 
or  pulp  coming  from  any  country  or  place  which  prohibits  the  expor- 
tation of  pulp  wood,  or  which  levies  any  export  duty  on  paper,  pulp, 
or  pulp  wood,  or  makes  any  higher  charge  in  any  way  upon  wood 
pulp  or  pulp  wood  intended  for  exportation  to  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  taken  so  far  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  temporary 
suspension  or  entire  removal  of  the  present  tariff  would  not  have  any 
great  immediate  effect,  and  if  the  tariff  is  removed  at  any  time  it 
should  be  coupled  with  the  right  to  free  exportation  of  pulp  wood 
from  the  Canadian  forests.  The  removal  of  tne  tariff  on  print  paper 
and  wood  pulp,  if  followed  by  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  coming 
from  Canada,  would  probably  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
price  of  print  paper  and  the  early  destruction  of  the  pulp  wood  for- 
ests in  the  United  States. 

A  low  or  even  moderate  price  for  print  paper  in  the  future  is 
dependent  mainly  upon  the  iuture  supply  and  cost  of  pulp  wood. 
About  one-third  of  the  pulp  wood  now  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  by  our  mills  is  imported  from  Canada.  If  an  export  duty 
should  be  levied  by  Canada  upon  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood,  or  if 
the  Province  of  Quebec  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  entirely  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  its 
crown  lands,  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  and  the  price  of  paper  would  go  up. 

A  mistaken  policy  now  adopted  and  put  into  effect  by  the  United 
States  upon  this  subject  might  easily  prove  of  inestimable  damage  and 
cause  the  practical  destruction  of  the  cheap  daily  newspaper. 

It  would  seem  that  for  the  American  publisher  to  be  assured  of  low 
prices  for  his  paper,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  paper  mills  in  the  United 
States.  Any  policy  that  would  give  the  Canadian  mills  a  preferential 
advantage  over  American  mills  in  obtaining  the  raw  material  at  a  lower 
price  must  inevitably  result  in  the  dismantling  of  American  paper 
machines  and  the  ultimate  dependence  of  American  publishers  on 
Canadian  mills.  Under  such  conditions  Canada  could  levy  export  duties 
on  print  paper  that  would  result  in  enhanced  prices  without  the  presence 
of  competition  from  American  paper  manufacturers. 

So  far  as  the  information  yet  presented  to  the  committee  discloses 
the  facts,  your  committee  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  the  Araeri- 
pulp  mills  can  obtain  pulp  wood  from  Canada  on  even  terms  with  the 
Canadian  mills,  they  can  make  ground  wood  pulp  as  cheaply  as  it  can 
be  imported  from  from  Canada  free  of  any  duty.  What  effect  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  upon  paper  would  have  as  to  Norwegian  and  other 
European  competition,  your  committee  is  at  present  unable  to  say, 
though  it  has  been  claimed  before  your  committee  that  the  wages  paid 
in  European  countries  are  only  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  wages 
paid  in  tne  mills  of  the  United  States,  and  that  under  free  trade  com- 
petition the  low  wages  in  the  European  countries  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  wage  scale  and  the  hour  scale  in  the  American  paper  mills. 
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Tour  committee  proposes  during  the  summer  vacation  to  continue 
its  investigations  and  expects  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  House  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  definite  recommendations,  based  upon  com- 
plete information  thoroughly  considered,  as  to  the  various  matters  of 
inquiry  submitted  to  the  committee.  In  not  presenting  at  this  time 
definite  conclusions  and  recommendations  your  committee  is  guided 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  no  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  has  been 
proven  by  the  evidence  to  exist  among  the  paper  manufacturers,  and 
that  the  evidence  does  not  show  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  to  further  increase  the  present  price  of  news-print 
paper,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  the  evidence  does  show  that  the  up- 
ward tendency  in  the  price  of  paper,  which  was  so  marked  during  the 
year  1907,  reached  its  limit  some  months  ago,  probably  as  the  result 
of  economic  conditions,  and  that  at  present  the  tendency  of  the  news- 
print paper  market  is  downward.  One  contract  with  a  large  daily 
paper  was  recently  concluded  on  the  basis  of  $2.20  per  hundred,  deliv- 
ered in  Chicago. 

The  scare  of  last  year  as  to  the  future  supply  and  price  of  pulp 
wood  and  as  to  the  ability  of  the  mills  to  furnish  news-print  paper 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  consumption  has  subsided,  and  when 
new  contracts  are  made  during  the  present  year  for  pulp  wood  to  be 
delivered  in  1909  the  price  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  prices  now 
being  paid  for  pulp  wood  on  contracts  made  last  year.  The  decreased 
consumption  of  paper  consequent  upon  the  general  business  conditions 
of  the  country  means  a  lessened  demand  for  pulp  wood,  and  we  believe 
a  consequent  return  to  normal  prices. 

THE  STEVENS  BILL. 

The  so-called  "Stevens  bill"  (H.  R.  18608)  provides  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tariff  law  so  far  as  it  applies  to  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper, 
with  the  proviso  that  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an 
export  duty  on  pulp  wood  there  shall  be  imposed  a  duty  on  wood 
pulp  and  print  paper  when  imported  from  such  country  or  dependency 
to  the  amount  in  the  case  of  wood  pulp  of  the  export  duty  and  to  the 
amount  in  the  case  of  printing  paper  of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound 
for  each  dollar  of  export  duty  per  cord  of  pulp  wood  and  proportion- 
ately for  fractions  of  a  dollar  of  such  export  duty. 

The  Stevens  bill  does  not  purport  to  repeal  or  change  the  tariff  laws 
as  to  any  class  of  paper  or  paper  products  except  printing  paper, 
though  all  other  kinds  of  paper  are  affected  by  the  same  natural  condi- 
tions which  have  affected  the  supply  and  price  of  printing  paper.  We 
doubt  whether  anyone  after  full  consideration  would  desire  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Stevens  bill  into  law  in  its  present  shape.     The  bill  makes  no 

ro vision  against  the  present  order  of  the  Ontario  government  pro- 
fiting the  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  It  contains  no  safeguard 
against  a  similar  order  by  the  government  of  Quebec. 

If  the  Stevens  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law  in  its  present  shape 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec  should  by  order  provide  that  no  pulp 
wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  should  be  exported  from  Canada,  it  would 
cause  an  immediate  rise  in  the  price  of  paper;  it  would  enhance  greatly 
the  price  of  pulp-wood  timber  in  the  United  States;  it  would  cause  the 
destruction  of  American  forests;  it  would  cripple  the  paper-mauufac- 
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turing  industry  in  our  country;  it  would  in  every  way  do  much  harm 
and  prove  of  benefit  in  no  way. 

The  spruce  forests  of  Canada  and  the  water-power  development  in 
the  United  States  can  profitably  and  economically  be  used  together  in 
the  production  of  print  paper  at  low  prices.  The  necessary  coopera- 
tion of  these  two  great  natural  resources  may  be  brought  about  by 
mutual  agreement  or  treaty  between  our  country  and  Canada  or  per- 
haps bv  thoroughly  considered  and  well-safeguarded  legislation.  It 
would  be  much  oetter  to  secure  such  cooperation  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  Canadian  government,  if  that  can  be  done.  Just  what 
obstacles  may  be  in  the  way  of  such  an  agreement,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  ownership  of  the  Crown  lands  is  in  the  provincial  govern* 
ments,  or  for  other  reasons,  your  committee  has  not  fully  considered. 
As  the  present  price  of  paper  would  not  to  any  considerable  degree 
be  immediately  affected  by  toe  repeal  of  the  tariff,  and  as  the  passage 
of  the  Stevens  bill  in  its  present  form  might  spell  "  ruin  "  to  the  paper 
industry  and  ruinously  high  prices  for  paper  in  the  near  future,  your 
committee  believe  it  the  part  of  wisdom  before  making  recommenda- 
tions for  positive  legislation  to  await  until  its  investigation  has  been 
completed  and  thoroughly  digested. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

James  R.  Mann. 

James  M.  Miller. 

William  H.  Stafford. 

Henry  T.  Bannon. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 
Paper  Investigation,  acting  under  House  resolution  No.  344,  respect- 
fully recommend  the  passage  of  H.  R.  18608,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Minnesota. 

An  acute  situation,  which  might  be  termed  trade  hysteria,  was  pre- 
cipitated in  1907  in  newsprint  manufacture  when  a  group  of  sixteen 
W  isconsin  mills,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Wood  Pulp  Association, 
bought  50,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
This  purchase  entailed  a  transportation  of  that  material  a  distance  of 
1,500  miles.  It  introduced  a  new  and  unlooked-for  factor  into  what 
was  more  or  less  of  a  speculative  operation.  It  demoralized  the  pulp- 
wood  markets  of  the  U  nited  States,  as  well  as  of  Canada,  where  nearly 
1,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  are  bought  for  export  to  the  United 
States.  It  started  paper  quotations  upward  until  one  paper  trade 
journal  reported  that  the  current  prices  for  news-print  paper  on  July 
1,  1907,  ranged  from  $52  to  $62  per  ton.  (See  Dr.  North's  letter  to 
Mr.  Dalzell,  Hearings,  p.  219.)  This  advance  had  been  foretold  by 
papers,  salesmen,  and  others  nearly  a  year  prior  to  a  so-called  paper 
famine. 

The  Wisconsin  and  other  mills  are  rapidly  exhausting  their  supply 
of  available  spruce,  as  is  shown  by  their  effort  to  buy  and.  ship  wood 
a  distance  of  1,500  miles.  More  than  one-half  of  the  spruce  wood 
used  in  American  mills  for  making  news-print  paper  comes  from 
Canada.  At  the  time  that  the  Wisconsin  purchase  of  Quebec  wood 
caused  the  trade  flurry  the  officials  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
(a  corporation  producing  about  one-third  of  the  entire  supply  of  news- 
print paper  manufactured  in  the  United  States)  computed  that  the 
increased  cost  of  their  labor  by  reason  of  shorter  hours  had  added 
$300,000  per  annum,  or  60  cents  per  ton,  to  their  expenses  and  that 
their  wood  would  cost  $1,200,000  additional,  or  $2.40  upon  each  ton  of 
paper  produced,  a  total  of  $3  per  ton  upon  their  entire  output  of  about 
500,000  tons  for  news,  manila,  and  other  varieties  of  paper.  (Hearings, 
p.  1096.) 

They  also  figured  that  of  their  news-print  paper  output,  only  55 
per  cent  could  be  taxed  with  these  burdens  because  the  other  45  per 
cent  of  their  news-print  production  had  been  tied  up  with  low-priced 
contracts  covering  the  year.  Accordingly,  they  decided  upon  $50 
per  ton  delivered  as  their  minimum  upon  all  future  sales,  which  sub- 
stantially fixed  that  price  for  the  entire  market.  This  figure  carried 
with  it  an  average  advance  of  about  $10  per  ton  in  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  action  was  too  abrupt.  It  provoked  trouble  and  resent- 
ment at  a  time  when  newspaper  revenues  were  shrinking  because  of 
depressed  business  conditions.  It  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  a  situation  that  demands  rectification. 
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Immediately  following  the  panic  of  October,  1907,  the  newspaper 
publishers  sought  to  offset  their  losses  caused  by  diminished  advertis- 
ing revenues  and  by  increased  cost  of  paper.  They  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  pages  of  their  papers,  resulting  in  a  diminution  of  consumption. 
The  paper  mills,  which  had  been  taxed  to  supply  the  market,  soon  found 
their  stocks  accumulating,  with  decreasing  demand  for  their  product. 
The  market  was  soon  glutted,  and  paper  makers  were  confronted  with 
the  alternative  of  reducing  their  prices  or  closing  their  mills  and  dis- 
charging their  labor. 

They  decided  to  maintain  the  high  prices,  and  this  action  on  their 
part  threw  many  of  their  employees  into  idleness.  They  kept  their 
prices  so  far  above  the  normal  level  that  Canadian  mills  were  able  to 
pay  the  duty  of  $6  per  ton  and  to  undersell  American  mills  in  the 
American  market,  doing  this  while  paying  wages  for  labor  that  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  wa^es  paid  bjT  trie  American  mills.  (Hear- 
ings, pp.  691,  805,  995.)  This  maintenance  of  high  prices  under  such 
conditions  brought  about  the  unlooked  for  result  of  giving  to  Cana- 
dian labor  some  of  that  work  of  production  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  American  labor. 

Many  cases  of  hardship  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  For  instance,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  using  13,000 
tons  of  news-print  paper  annually,  at  a  price  of  $38  per  ton,  was  noti- 
fied that  it  must  agree  within  twenty  days  to  pay  an  additional  price 
of  $12  per  *on,  aggregating  $156,000  per  annum,  or  take  chances 
upon  its  supply  of  paper.  (Hearings,  p.  393.)  Inquiries  at  that  time 
showed  that  a  supply  elsewhere  was  not  obtainable.  The  Baltimore 
American  was  notified  that  it  must  pay  $12  per  ton  advance  upon  a 
consumption  of  approximately  5,000  tons  per  annum,  or  a  total 
advance  of  $60,0(;0  per  annum,  and  it  had  no  recourse  but  to  pay* 
(Hearings,  p.  242.) 

Many  papers  published  in  small  cities  and  towns  yielding  a  meager 
income  had  found  their  entire  profits  to  disappear  with  this  advance. 
Inquiries  made  by  them  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  other  mill  than  the 
one  from  which  they  had  previously  obtained  their  paper  could  supply 
them.  They  were  thus  forced  to  the  alternative  of  contracting  at  the 
higher  price  or  a  suspension  of  publication.  Their  embarrassment 
was  aggravated  bv  the  inability  of  newspaper  publishers  to  pass  along 
these  burdens  of  higher  price  for  paper  to  their  customers. 

These  hardships  and  this  inability  to  have  their  customers  share  the 
added  cost  of  paper  present  a  case  of  urgency  that  differentiates  this 
request  for  tariff  removal  from  other  pending  propositions  of  similar 
character.  The  price  of  a  newspaper  is  like  the  price  of  a  postage 
6tamp.  It  is  measurably  fixed.  It  can  not  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
meet  the  constantly  changing  prices  of  raw  material.  In  this  respect 
it  is  unique. 

Evidence  of  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  paper  makers  in 
obtaining  higher  prices  are  furnished  b}r  reports  from  many  news- 
papers located  in  every  part  of  the  country,  though  actual  violation 
of  the  criminal  statutes  has  not  been  shown.  However,  the  paper 
makers  failed  to  explain  the  uniformity  of  price  or  to  entirely  justify 
their  advance  in  price.  They  admit  that  numerous  meetings  of  man- 
ufacturers have  been  held,  but  thev  deny  that  prices  were  definitely 
fixed  at  those  meetings.    They  claim  that  the  increased  prices  were 
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forced  upon  them  by  redaction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  by  the 
increased  cost  of  wood. 

The  total  labor  cost  of  the  International  Paper  Company  increased 
66  cents  per  ton  from  1906  to  1907.  An  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
largest  mill  operated  by  it  (Hearings,  pp.  705-710)  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  paper  had  not  increased  in  that  mill  in 
1907  over  1906,  but  had  diminished  $1.13  per  ton  by  reason  of  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  or  improved  methods,  and 
that  this  diminution  in  cost  was  possible  and  had  been  accomplished 
notwithstanding  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  entire  mill 
force.  The  testimony  also  showed  that  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  was  not  general  throughout  the  entire  country,  though  all  mills 
raised  their  prices  upon  the  allegation  that  "their  labor  cost  had 
thereby  been  increased." 

The  claim  that  pulp  wood  had  increased  in  price  has  more  merit 
than  the  claim  of  increased  labor  cost,  but  the  increase  in  wood  cost 
did  not  justify  the  advances  which  the  paper  makers  ultimately  adopted. 
The  high  quotations  for  pulp  wood  are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they 
are  the  results  of  the  methods  of  the  larger  paper  companies  which 
engaged  in  a  scramble  for  the  ownership  of  timber  lands  and  then 
bought  their  supplies  in  the  open  market  upon  the  theory  that  they 
should  conserve  their  forests  and  not  cut  from  their  own  lands  but 
buy  from  outsiders. 

It  was  shown  that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  acquired 
control  of  over  4,000,000  acres  of  spruce  timber  tracts  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada  and  that  other  large  investments  by  American 
paper  makers  had  been  made  in  Canadian  woodlands.  (Hearings,  p. 
486.)  As  appears  from  Canadian  reports  relating  to  the  export  of 
over  1,836, 772  cords  of  pulp  wood,  there  was  no  increase  in  cost  during 
the  years  1905,  1906,  1907.  The  average  prices  certified  by  the  paper 
makers  upon  their  exportations  in  these  years  were: 

1905 $4.88 

1906 4.31 

1907 4.37 

(Hearings,  p.  483.) 

m  These  prices  were  certified  by  shippers  who  had  no  apparent  incen- 
tive for  undervaluation. 

An  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  secrecy  marked  the  relations  of 
manufacturer  and  publisher;  contracts  with  large  consumers  were 
made  under  obligations  of  confidence  and  secrecy.  Requests  by  the 
select  committee  to  publishers  of  metropolitan  dailies  for  information 
which  would  illuminate  the  subject  were  almost  uniformly  disregarded. 
Mail  and  telegraphic  invitations  to  them  to  appearand  testify  were 
accepted  by  few.  The  metropolitan  dailies  had  tne  advantage  of  long- 
time contracts,  which  had  been  denied  to  others,  and  they  viewed  with 
a  measure  of  indifference  the  burdens  suddenly  heaped  upon  a  consid- 
erable number  of  smaller  papers. 

It  is  upon  these  publications  issued  outside  of  the  big  cities  that  the 
advance  in  paper  prices  has  been  made  to  fall  heavily.  Five  newspa- 
pers in  New  York  Citv,  consuming  about  550  tons  of  news-print  paper 
per  day,  are  practically  exempt  for  the  time  being  from  additional 
cost  on  account  of  unexpired  contracts. 
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When  an  industry  is  made  the  beneBciary  of  a  protective  tariff  and 
consumers  everywhere  are  taxed  to  support  it,  it  assumes  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  expansion  as  the  needs  of  the  country  may  reouire. 

It  is  also  under  obligation  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  labor 
employed  in  such  protected  industries.  The  testimony  submitted  to 
the  committee  incQcates  that  these  obligations  were  not  regarded  by 
the  paper  makers. 

The  bill  which  we  recommend  will  check  a  destruction  of  our  wood- 
lands, which  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  1,800  square  miles  per 
annum,  solely  for  the  purposes  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture.  Mr. 
Pinchot.  of  the  Foresty  Bureau  (Hearings,  p.  1357),  says  that  from  the 
meager  data  at  hand  the  available  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States  is  as  follows: 


New  York  (which  is  the  principal 

paper-making  State) 8} 

Pennsylvania 9 

Minnesota 9 


Vermont 11 

New  Hampshire 25 

Maine 281 


Every  consideration  of  public  policy  suggests  the  conservation  of 
our  woodlands.  When  the  trees  are  cut  from  the  hills,  the  land  loses 
its  absorptive  qualities  and  the  rain  passes  off  as  if  from  a  tin  roof, 
causing  floods  and  subsequent  droughts,  carrying  rich  soil  into  the 
rivers,  and  entailing  baleful  consequences  upon  our  national  resources. 

We  find  that  the  existing  duties  have  raised  the  price  of  wood  pulp 
and  print  paper  not  only  in  itself,  but  by  giving  to  the  paper  manu- 
facturers a  shelter  behind  which  they  could  organize  combinations 
which,  if  not  technically  susceptible  of  proof  as  "  unlawful  trusts," 
are,  in  our  opinion,  in  reality  such.  It  is  true  that  the  tariff  of  itself, 
perhaps,  might  not  account  for  the  full  advance  in  price,  but  the 
tariff,  plus  the  tariff-engendered  combinations,  do  account  for  all  of  it. 

We  tind  that  the  revenues  derived  from  import  duties  on  pulp  and 
printing  paper  are  so  small,  and  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the 
abolition  ot  those  duties  are  so  considerable,  that  we  urge  the  placing 
of  pulp  and  printing  paper  on  the  free  list.  We  believe  that  relief 
from  existing  conditions  can  be  fully  and  promptly  secured  only  by 
the  immediate  consideration  and  passage  of  H.  K.  18608,  known  as  the 
"Stevens  bill." 

T.  W.  Sims. 
William  H.  Ryan. 
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Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  25, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 

Investigation,  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  requesting  a 
report  from  the  consul  at  Three  Rivers  on  the  price  of  pulp  wood 
in  Canada,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  copy  of  the  desired  report. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Root. 


PRICE  OP  PULP  WOOD  IN  CANADA. 

No.  220.]  American  Consulate, 

Three  Rivers,  Province  of  Quebec,  May  H,  1908. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  dispatch  No. 
109,  dated  May  6,  1908  (file  No.  8712-34),  and  in  reply  beg  to  state: 

(1)  The  price  of  pulp  wood  in  the  rough  has  within  a  year  held  at 
$5  per  cord;  at  less,  at  very  great  distance  from  transportation  facili- 
ties. Farmers  who  have  no  stumpage  tax  to  pay  have  sold  as  low  as 
$4.50  and  in  rare  instances  at  $4  per  cord.  ( 

(2)  The  rossing  or  peeling  of  the  pulp  wood  costs  from  $2  to  $3  per 
cord,  making  the  price  of  such  peeled  pulp  wood  $7  to  $8  per  cord. 

(3)  The  stumpage  tax  on  wood  for  consumption  in  Canada  is  40 
cents  per  cord,  but  for  export  65  cents  per  cord.  For  stumpage,  the 
Canadian  government  estimates  600  feet  to  the  cord,  but  in  the  trade 
1,000  feet  are  taken  as  the  measurement  for  2  cords. 

(4)  Mr.  William  Ritchie,  of  Three  Rivers,  Province  of  Quebec,  a 
large  holder  of  timber  limits  in  this  consular  district,  contracted  last 
year  for  a  large  amount  of  pulp  wood  with  the  Lauren  tide  Paper 
Company,  the  largest  paper  manufacturing  concern  in  Canada,  located 
in  this  consular  district  at  Grand  Mere,  Province  of  Quebec.  He 
receives  $5  per  cord,  delivered  on  the  Bastonis  River,  Province  of 
Quebec,  some  165  miles  northwest  from  here.  The  cost  of  bringing 
the  wood  from  the  Bastonis  River  to  the  St.  Maurice  River  at  La 
Tuque  will  be  about  50  cents,  and  from  there  to  Grand  Mere,  Prov- 
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ince  of  Quebec,  about  30  cents  more.  For  export  to  the  United 
States  it  would  have  to  be  brought  to  Three  Rivers,  and  might  pos- 
sibly add  20  cents  more  to  the  expense;  so  that  this  wood  would 
cost,  if  it  had  been  bought  by  an  American  company,  about  $6  in 
the  rough,  delivered  on  the  canal  boat,  to  which  price  the  cost  of 
cutting  it  into  small  wood,  of  about  15  cents  per  cord,  and  of  rossing, 
as  stated  above,  would  have  to  be  added,  and  the  extra  stumpage 
tax  of  25  cents  per  cord  of  Canadian  government  measure. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  who  contracted  for  the  cutting  of  the  timber  at  $5  per 
thousand  feet,  estimates  his  net  profit,  after  deducting  for  fire  tax. 
for  ground  rent  on  his  limits,  and  for  explorations  and  incidental 
expenses,  to  be  $1.65  per  cord. 

(5)  The  American  exporters  of  pulp  wood  who  consulate  their  ship- 
ments are  subject  to  an  additional  expense  for  such  consulation, 
besides  charges  of  the  customs  brokers  and  the  customs,  augmenting 
the  cost,  aside  from  transportation  from  this  port  to  destination, 
about  20  to  50  cents  per  cord. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  of  New  York  has  sawmills 
here  and  at  other  points  where  it  manufactures  the  lumber  taken 
from  its  vast  timber  limits.  (See  Exhibit  A.)  It  exports  much  pulp 
wood  and  some  of  its  lumber  to  the  United  States.  Its  pulp  wood 
is  rossed  and  invoiced  at  $7  per  cord. 

According  to  the  local  manager  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Com- 
pany^ the  cost  of  such  pulp  wood  is  $7.13  to  $7.65  per  cord,  laid  down 
at  this  port  without  any  charges  against  the  capital  invested  by  pur- 
chase money  in  the  limits,  losses  by  fire,  floods,  etc. 

The  Berlin  (N.  H.)  Mills  Company  owns  vast  tracts  of  timber  limits 
in  this  consular  district,  formerly  standing  in  the  name  of  Breakey 
and  others,  but  its  export  is  consulated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  at  Victoriaville,  Sherbrooke,  or  Levis.  I  am  not  at 
the  moment  able  to  give  their  prices. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  will  build  pulp  and 
paper  mills  at  La  Tu(jue,  Province  of  Quebec,  in  this  consular  district, 
on  the  St.  Maurice  River,  and  that  the  union  Bag  and  Paper  Companv 
will  also  soon  start  such  enterprises  at  or  near  this  city.  Such  mills 
will  become  competitors  of  the  Canadian  mills,  now  commanding  quite 
a  paper  trade  in  the  United  States,  at  prices  of  from  $35  to  $40  per 
ton  at  the  mills,  prices  which  are  from  10  to  15  per  cent  under  those 
at  which  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  can  obtain  their  supplies. 
Many  mills  were  originally  projected  by  American  capitalists  and  are 
still  under  American  management,  although  strictly  identified  with 
Canadian  interests  and  given  over  to  an  advocacy  of  every  possible 
prohibitory  measure  against  the  export  not  only  of  pulp  wood,  but 
also  of  the  manufactured  article  of  wood  pulp. 

The  financial  depression  of  last  autumn  continues  and  has  affected 
the  lumber  trade  greatly.  Labor  is  more  easily  obtained  at  prices 
that  prevailed  before  1897.  Not  all  of  the  sawmills  are  working,  and 
there  is  less  undertaken  in  the  forest. 

The  prices  prevailing  this  vear  in  the  principal  lumber  regions  of 
t'lis  consular  district,  located  along  the  St.  Maurice,  are  lower  than 
la  ;t  year.  Loggers  who  received  a  year  ago  as  high  as  $40  per  month 
and  board  now  receive  $25  to  $35.  Camp  help  receive  from  $16  to 
$24  and  board.    Board  is  estimated  at  $10  per  month  per  head. 
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The  cost  of  cutting  the  wood  when  done  by  contract  remains  as 
last  year,  at  $5  per  thousand  feet,  Canadian  government  measure. 
Delivery  to  shipping  point  at  Three  Rivers  makes  the  cost  of  wood 
per  cord  as  follows: 

Cutting  wood $2. 50 

Stumpage  for  export .65 

From  stump  to  La  Tuque,  average .50 

From  main  river  to  Three  Rivers,  average 35  to    .50 

Total 4. 00  to  4. 15 

The  rossing  or  peeling  of  pulp  wood  in  the  forests  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  I  am  informed,  costs  only  from  SI. 25  to  $1.50  per  American 
cord.  The  price  is  therefore,  if  correctly  given  me,  higher  in  Canada 
(see  p.  1989,  par.  2)  possibly  because  our  workmen,  although  receiving 
no  higher  wages,  labor  more  industriously,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to 
their  contractors  and  manufacturers. 

Labor  in  the  Canadian  paper  mills  is  as  high  as  in  the  United  States, 
yea,  oftentimes  even  higher.  Many  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
Canadian  mills  are  French  Canadians,  generally  naturalized  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  have  returned  because  of  the  good  wages  obtainable 
in  their  parent  country.  Formerly  cheaper  living  and  lower  rents, 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  were  additional  inducements  for 
their  home-coming,  but  these  no  longer  prevail,  as  the  prices  for  pro- 
visions are  at  times  even  higher  than  in  the  States  bordering  on  this 
{>rovince,  and  rents  have  nsen  in  manufacturing  and  harbor  towns 
rom  50  to  100  per  cent  and  more  within  the  last  three  years. 

The  skilled  mechanics  employed  in  the  Canadian  paper  mills  are 
generally  native  Americans.  They  receive  even  higher  wages  than  in 
the  United  States,  as  an  inducement  to  leave  their  home  and  country. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  news  paper  is  computed  at  from 
$20  to  $22  in  Canada.  It  is  claimed  that  the  product  can  not  be 
manufactured  for  less  than  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that 
the  raw  product  is  here.  It  is  claimed  that  the  forests  are  so  largely 
controlled  by  the  American  paper  manufacturers  as  to  make  the  item 
of  transportation  of  the  pulp  wood  a  small  item.  The  holdings  of  the 
American  paper  mills  are  said  to  contain  an  almost  exhaustless  supply. 
Exhibit  A,  hereto  attached,  shows  the  International  Paper  Company's 
holdings  to  be  limits  49  and  11,  covering  in  this  consular  district  alone 
2,587  square  miles,  to  say  nothing  of  limits  standing  in  the  name  of 
other  parties  and  of  far  more  extensive  holdings  by  the  same  company 
under  variou3  names  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

This  report  is  hastily  prepared  within  a  few  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  your  dispatch,  as  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  special 
committee  of  Congress  having  this  subject  under  investigation  is 
seeking  such  information  as  may  be  immediately  available.  If  a 
more  detailed  report  be  desired,  covering  the  prices  of  all  the  paper- 
mill  products,  and  of  news  paper  in  particular,  obtaining  in  this 
Srovince,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export,  cost  of  pro- 
uction,  in  fullest  detail,  such  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  books  of 
the  several  Canadian  companies,  etc.,  I  await  your  instructions. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  H.  Worman, 

American  Consul. 
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Exhibit  A. 
Government  timber  limit*  of  the  St.  Maurice. 


No. 


1 
2 

8 

4 

6 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
IS 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
10 
90 
21 
22 
23 
24 


Name  of  holder. 


8t.  Maurice  Lumber  Co 

Laurentlde  Paier  Co 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Co 

Alex.  Baptist 

The  Ores  Falls  Co 

Belgo-Can.  Pulp  and  Paper  Co . . 

8t.  Maurice  LuxnlterCo 

Union  Bag  and  PajerCo 

Tourville  Lumber  kills 

Price  Bros.  &  Co 

Hiram  A.  Calvin 

Daniel  Ford 

Hon.  Richard  Turner 

Wm.  Power,  M.  P 

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada 

E.  D.  Moore «. 

J.  A.  Rousseau 

Denault,  Tobln  A  Champoux 

Ell  wood  Wilson  6  Co 

Reed  &  Co 

Wm.  Ritchie 

M.  F.  Davis 

James  Robinson 

Fox,  Tingling  &  Drummond.... 


Number 
limits. 

Square 
miles. 

Ground 
rent. 

Residence. 

49 

2,102 

86,308 

Three  Rivers. 

42 

1,624 

4,872 

Grand  Mere. 

80 

1,402 

4,386 

Boston. 

80 

1.242 

3,726 

Three  Rivers. 

27 

1,073 

8,219 

Do. 

19 

765 

2,295 

Shawinlgan  Falls. 

11 

485 

1,455 

Ratiscan. 

12 

485 

1,455 

Three  Rivers. 

14 

836 

1,001 

Lou  Ipc  villa. 

9 

2,2ft3 

783 

Batlacan. 

6 

228 

684 

Garden  City. 

6 

215 

645 

Montreal. 

6 

178 

634 

Quebec. 

4 

170 

510 

Do. 

8 

135 

405 

MontretJ. 

2 

97 

291 

Ottawa. 

2 

97 

291 

St.  Anne  de  Perade. 

2 

80 

240 

Sherbrooke. 

2 

51 

153 

Grand  Mere. 

1 

50 

150 

Do. 

2 

48 

144 

Three  Rivers* 

1 

40 

138 

Quebec. 
Montreal. 

1 

25 

75 

1 

24 

72 

Do. 

International  Paper  Company, 

New  York,  May  25, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 

Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  refer  to  the  middle  of  page  1123,  No  19  of  the 
Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation  Hearings,  where  Mr.  Stafford  asked 
Mr.  Meigs  how  long  it  would  take  a  stripling  to  become  of  sufficient 
size  for  pulp  wood.  Mr.  Meigs  replied,  "about  fifteen  years."  Od 
page  1124  Mr.  Meigs  explained  that  he  meant  that  if  seedlings  were 
planted  4  feet  apart  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  some  would  have  to 
be  cut  out.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  lie  had  been  informed  that 
some  of  the  trees  thus  cut  out  would  be  6  inches  in  diameter.  This 
is  large  enough  to  use  for  pulp  wood.  Of  course,  as  the  trees  have 
to  be  cut  for  the  purpose  of  "thinning,"  the  limitation  of  12  inches 
in  diameter  does  not  apply. 

While  Mr.  Meigs  may  have  unintentionally  riven  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, I  believe  he  was  literally  within  the  truth  in  his  statement.  I 
believed  myself  that  he  had  overstated  the  matter,  but  in  order  to 
find  out  if  there  was  any  basis  for  hi$  statement  requested  him  to 
write  to  the  Forest  Service.  I  now  send  you  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  reply  from  the  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Sil- 
viculture, from  which  you  will  see  that  he  estimates  that  a  small 
percentage  of  Scotch  pine  would  reach  a  diameter  of  6  inches  18  inches 
above  the  ground  at  15  years  of  age,  and  that  a  wider  spacing  would 
result  in  even  more  rapid  growth;  and  further,  that  tne  growth  of 
Norway  spruce  is  faster  to  some  extent  than  that  of  Scotch  nine. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Meigs's  statement  was  within  tne  facts. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Assistant  to  President 
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Mat  18,  1908. 
The  Forest  Service, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  May  I  ask  for  information  on  the  following  points: 

Under  the  best* conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  location  in  the 
Adirondacks,  what  may  we  reasonably  expect  the  condition  and  size 
of  Norway  spruce  and  Scotch  pine  will  be  fifteen  years  after  planting 
seedlings  4  feet  apart  in  a  plantation? 

Would  it  then  be  proper — that  is,  after  fifteen  years — to  thin  out; 
and  if  so,  would  you  expect  that  we  would  find  any  trees  6  inches  in 
diameter  18  inches  above  the  ground? 

When  would  you'  expect  to  find  any  large  proportion  of  6-inch 
trees? 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  information  on  the  above  subjects  at  your 
early  convenience,  addressing  me  at  my  office  in  New  York  City,  No. 
2  Rector  street. 

Yours,  very  truly,  . 


U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service,  Branch  of  Silviculture, 

Washington,  May  20, 1908. 
Mr.  Fenis  J.  Meigs, 

No.  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  the  Forest  Service  has  no  extensive  data 
on  the  rate  of  growth  of  Scotch  pine  and  Norway  spruce  in-  this 
country,  since  strictly  commercial  plantations  of  these  species  are 
rare  and  of  recent  origin. 

A  20-year-old  plantation  of  Scotch  pine  near  Shenandoah,  Pa., 
now  averages  25  feet  high  and  the  trees  5  inches  to  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter breast-high. 

The  height  growth  of  Scotch  pine  on  the  northern  prairies  is  as 
follows: 


Age. 


5  years.. 
10  years. 


Height. 


Feet. 
3.1 
13.3 


Age. 


15  years. 
20  years. 


Height 


Feet 
24.4 
3L4 


I  believe  that  on  favorable  situations  in  the  Adirondacks  a  small 
per  cent  of  a  stand  of  Scotch  pine  may  reach  a  diameter  of  6  inches 
at  a  height  of  18  inches  above  the  ground  at  15  years  of  age.  How- 
ever, this  is  only  an  estimate.  At  this  size  a  thinning  would  be 
advisable  if  the  trees  had  been  originally  spaced  4  feet  by  4  feet.  A 
wider  spacing  of  6  feet  by  6  feet  woulcf  result  in  more  rapid  growth 
and  it  is  likely  that  there  would  not  be  much  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  wood. 

The  growth  of  Norway  spruce  is  somewhat  faster  than  that  of 
Scotch  pine  on  favorable  situations. 
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The  average  number  of  years  it  takes  native  spruce  to  prow  1  inch 
in  diameter  m  Maine  on  different  types  of  land  is  as  follows: 


Upper  spruce  slope 22 

Upper  spruce  ana  hard-wood  land 11 

Lower  spruce  slope ? 16 

Lower  spruce  ana  hard-wood  land 11 

Spruce  flat 8 

Spruce  swamp 7 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Samuel  N.  Spring,  Chief. 


Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers, 

Chicago,  May  26, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation. 

Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  you  during  my  examination  before 
your  committee  on  Friday,  the  22d  instant,  I  am  inclosing  herewith 
a  carbon  copy  of  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  received, 
also  of  freight  forwarded,  by  the  Wisconsin  pulp  and  paper  mills  for 
the  year  ended  August  1,  1907. 

Tnis  is  the  statement  that  was  compiled  by  me  from  data  that  was 
furnished  for  this  particular  purpose  by  the  individual  mills,  the 
original  of  this  statement  having  been  filed  with  the  Wisconsin  rail- 
road commission  in  connection  with  our  application  to  that  body  for 
reduced  rates  on  pulp  wood  within  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

During  my  examination  you  also  requested  that  I  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  a  list  of  the  mills  that  are  represented  by  this  office,  and 
I  beg  to  say  that  this  information  is  shown  below. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  D.  Hurlbut. 

American  Writing  Paper  Company  (Shattuck  &  Babcock  Company  Division),  De 
Pere,  Wis.;  Appleton  Coated  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Bergstrom  Paper  Com- 
pany, Neenah,  Wis.;  Boyd,  C.  5.,  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Central ia  Pulp 
and  Water  Power  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.;  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company. 
Combined  Locks,  Wis.;  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  urand 
Rapids,  Wis.;  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.;  Edwards,  John, 


John  Holierg  Company,  The,  Green  Bay,  wis.;  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  Neenah, 
Wis.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  Kimberly,  Wis.,  Quinnesec,  Mich.;  Lindauer  Pulp  Company, 
Kaukauna,  Wis.;  Lindauer  Pulp  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Merrill,  Wis.;  Me- 
nasha  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis. ,  Ladysmith,  Wis. .  Ashland,  Wis. ;  Neenah  Paper 
Company,  Neenah,  Wis.;  Nekooea  Paper  Company,  The,  Nekooea,  Wis.-  Northern 
Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.;  Northern  Paper  Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
Outagamie  Taper  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis.;  Patten  Paper  Company,  Appleton, 
Wis.;  Plover  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.;  Port  Edwards  Fibre  Company,  Port 
Edwards,  Wis.;  rulp  Wood  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper 
Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Strange  Paper  Company,  John,  Menasha,  Wis.;  Thilmany 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis.;  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Tomahawk,  Wis.;  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  The,  Kaukauna,  Wis.;  Whiting, 
George  A.,  Menasha,  Wis.;  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.;  Wisconsin 
River  Pwer  and  Pulp  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.;  Wisconsin 
Tissue  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis. 
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AUGUST  1,  1900,  TO  AUGUST  1,  1907. 


Mill*. 


Bergstrom  Paper  Co 

Boyd.  C.  S.,  Paper  Co 

Centralis  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Co. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Co 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Pa- 
per Co 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co 

Edwards,  J  no..  Manufacturing  Co... 

Flambeau  Paper  Co 

Fox  Kiver  Paper  Co 

Gilbert  Paper  Co 

Grandfather  Falls  Co 

Grand  Kapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Co... 

Green  Bay  Fiber  and  Paper  Co 

Interlake  Paper  and  Pulp  Co 

Kiinberly-CUrk  Co 

X-lndauer  Pulp  Co 

Undauer  Pulp  and  Manufacturing  Co 

Menasha  Paper  Co 

Neenah  Paper  Co 

Nekoosa  Paper  Co 

Northern  Paper  Mills 

Outagamie  Paper  Co 

Patten  Paper  Co 

Plover  Paper  Co 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Co 

Bhattuck  A  BaUcock 

Bl range  Paper  Co..  John 

Thilmany  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

Toinebawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co..' 

Whiting,  Geo.  A 

Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 
Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Co 


Tons  received. 


Coal. 


7,112 


Total. 


4,085 
13,003 

15,015 

20,218 

12,054 

200 

8,858 
10,620 

2,910 
10,850 

8,000 

12,807 

(19,083 

100 


16,913 
8,303 

19, 102 
5,840 
2,178 
1,727 
6,629 

12.000 
6,771 
6,007 
7,042 
6,536 
3,113 
3.624 
6,936 
2,475 

308,891 


Wood. 


7,001 
51,285 

38,740 

50,244 

22,094 

7,566 


10,361 
19,254 
46,308 
72,971 
213,373 
8,820 
20,048 
30,727 


66,096 


6,467 
2,000 


60,400 


2,706 
9.916 
4,304 


11,464 


751,745 


Palp  and 
sulphite. 


8,200 


8,230 
7,400 

4,001 
402 
7,300 
1,616 
8,283 
6,427 
9,941 
26,730 


44,504 


7,208 
6,513 
14,070 
3,083 
600 
2,793 
8,254 


2.191 
7,739 
10,875 
4,512 
6,672 
1,624 
2,594 
7,413 

204,836 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


6,234 

25 

644 

4,674 

1,662 
4,080 

G40 
1,264 
7,800 
8,503 
1,200 

950 

2,378 

6,758 

46,375 


120 

8,707 

2,888 

6,460 

225 

8,300 

8,136 

8.697 

6,000 

6,290 

2,060 

485 

889 

8,173 

1,670 

448 

250 

136,275 


Tons  shipped. 


Paper. 


5,225 

881 

6,204 

17,790 

18,778 

19,855 

13,444 

6,288 

7,575 

4,795 

8,000 

12,802 


72,989 


13,157 
5,315 

27.070 
3.457 
6,000 

40,010 
4,843 
4,200 
4,720 
6,455 
7,000 
7,734 
7,273 
2.632 

12,476 
2,842 

349,737 


Pulp  and 
sulphite. 


2,062 


23,475 
20,907 
47,690 

3,500 
16,078 

6,289 


700 

io'ooo' 


835 


138,036 


Employ* 


100 
10 
69 

260 

176 
875 
189 
110 
860 
170 

60 
110 

75 

225 

1,340 

30 

86 
400 
100 
840 

60 
110 
110 
205 
125 
270 

60 
165 

76 
138 

68 
166 

40 

6,096 


W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co., 
Paper  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  May  27, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  hand  you  here- 
with scale  of  wages  paid  by  the  Li  bon  Falls  Fibre  Company  and  the 
Pejepscot  Paper  Company  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  S.  Cowt.es, 

President 

Scale  of  wages  of  Lisbon  Falls  Fibre  Company  and  Pejepscot  Paper  Company 

pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Machine  tenders $3. 75 

Second  hands 2. 50 

Third  hands 1. 75 

Fourth  hands 1. 50 

Fifth  hands 1. 50 

Engineers'  beaters . 2. 25 

Assistant  beaters 3. 50 

Steam  engineers 8. 00 

Assistant  engineers 2. 50 

Firemen 2. 50  and  2. 25 

Finishers,  boss 3.00  and  2.50 

Finishers'  helpers 1. 05 

Wood  room 1.  GO 

Grinders  and  screens 1.  CO 

Outside 1. 50 

Repair  men 

Boss 3. 00 

Machinists 8. 00 

Carpenters 2. 25 

Acid  maker 2. 25 

Cookers —    2. 50 


Flambeau  Paper  Company, 

Park  Fails,  Wis.,  May  27, 1908. 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  our  promise  we  give  you  the  follow- 
ing additional  information  which  you  required: 

First.  Statement  showing  from  whom  purchased,  the  number  of 
tons,  and  the  cost  of  spruce  and  hemlock  sulphite  delivered  at  our  mill 
for  the  years  1903, 1904, 1905, 190G,  1907,  and  1908.  Also  a  summary 
showing  the  average  price  of  both  kinds  of  sulphite,  figured  on  a  basis 
of  the  cost  to  us  for  the  total  amount  used  of  each  kind  for  these 
years. 

1997 


1998 
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Second.  Copy  of  proposition  to  us  by  Dean  &  Shibley,  dated  Octo- 
ber 1,  1907. 

Third.  Copy  of  contract  between  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 
and  ourself,  dated  October  22,  1904. 

Fourth.  Our  highest  priced  contract  in  force  at  the  present  time  is 
a  one-year  contract  calling  for  100  tons  of  No.  1  sheet  print  at  a  price 
of  $2.65. 

Yours,  truly,  Flambeau  Paper  Company. 

E.  P.  Sherry,  President. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company — Cost  of  sulphite  bought. 

[Delivered  at  mill.] 


1908. 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 
Do 


Do. 


Green  Bay  Paper  and  Fiber  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Do. 


8au!t  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Out  irio. 


Do. 


Do 

Intei-lake  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Hinckley  Fiber  Co.,  Hinckley.  N.  V 

Riordan  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbury,  Ontario... 

Do * 

Do 


Total 


1904. 


Rhinelander  Paper  Co.,  Rhinelander.  Wis 

Riordan  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbury,  Ontario 

Do 

Kekoosa  Paper  Co.,  Nekoosa,  Wis 

Green  Bay  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Do 

Dell*  Pulp  and  Paper  Co..  Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Hinckley  Fiber  Co..  Hinckley.  N.  V 

Buntes*  Sulphite  Fiber  Co..  Berlin.  N.  H 

Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis... 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


1906. 

Riordan  Pnper  Mills,  Ha  wkesbnry,  Ontario... 

Hinckley  Fiber  Co..  Hinckley.  N.  Y 

luterlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Do 

Rhinelander  Paper  Co.,  Rhinelander,  Wis 

Dell*  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis .... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Total 


1906. 


Riordan  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbury,  Ontario.. 

Do 

Do 

Dell*  Paper  and  Pulp  Co., Eau  Claire,  Wis. ... 

Do 

Interlake  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Do 

Rhinelander  Paper  Co..  Rhinelander,  Wis 

Buixe^a  Sulphite  Fibre  Co..  Berlin,  N.  Y 

Hinckley  Fibre  Co.,  Hinckley,  N.Y 

Do 

Do 


Tons. 


137 
94 
89 
11 
94 
18 
76 

176 
73 
48 

156 

142 
21 


1.084 


8pruce. 


9 

144 

88 

18 

11 

9 

245 
16 

618 
70 

165 
84 
73 


1,899 


Total 


253 

26 
105 
143 
247 
248 
26 
78 
273 
120 


1.519 


108 

60 
296 
14M 

31 
215 

18 
103 

92 

m 

2*5 
72 

1,6/1 


Per  ton. 

938.00 

37.00 

38. 00 


88.00 
36.00 
85.00 


38.00 
38.00 
89.00 
40.00 


Hemlock. 


irrton. 


89.00 
40.00 

p  •  *  »  •  •  • 

87.00 


38.00 
87.00 
46.00 
48.20 
44.00 
47.10 


89.00 
88.00 
4*.20 
47.10 


36.00 
87. 00 


40.00 
44.00 
89.00 


48.20 
49. 30 


89.00 
40.00 
3H.00 
41.00 


137.00 
35.00 


42.00 


35.00 


35.00 


35.00 
35.00 


85.00 
31.00 
33.00 
35.00 


34  00 
39.00 


85.00 
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Flambeau  Paper  Company—Cost  of  sulphite  bought — Continued. 


1907. 

Port  Edwards  Fibre  Co.,  Port  Edwards,  Wis . . . 

Po 

Riordan  Paper  Mills,  Hawkesbury,  Ontario. . .. 

Do 

Muni  sing  Paper  Co.,  Munislnj?,  Mich 

KatHhdin  Paper  Co.,  Ciaremont.N.  H 

Imperii]  Paper  Mills, Sturgeon  Falls, Ontario. 
Rhlnelander  Paper  Co.,  Khluelander,  Wis..... 

Do , 

Do 

Barge**  Sulphite  Fibre  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H , 

Dells  Paper  and  Puip  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hinckley  Fibre  Co.,  Hinckley,  N.Y , 

Do 


Total 


1908. 


Rhlnelander  Paper  Co..  Rhlnelander,  Wis.., 

Hinckley  Fibre  Co.,  Hinckley,  N.  Y , 

Port  Edwards  Fibre  Co.,  Port  Edwards,  Wis 

Do 

Delis  Paper  and  Pulp  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. . . 


Total 


Tons. 


9 
93 

105 
94 
21 
14 
11 
21 

172 
69 

257 

185 
60 

225 
24 
49 
17 

240 


l.f«7 


Spruce.  Hemlock. 


20 
67 
11 
114 
71 


283 


Per  ton. 


$45.00 
48.00 


50.00 
48.  U0 


42.00 
47.00 


88.00 
41.00 


41.00 


Per  ton. 
$48.00 
44.00 


89.00 


43.00 
42.00 
44.00 


40.00 
41.00 
45.00 
43.00 


41.00 


43.00 
41.00 
43.00 


RECAPITULATION. 

Average  cost  delivered  at  mill  for  the  amount  of  sulphite  actually  used  by  years. 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1903  to  date 


Per  ton. 
$37.35 
40.77 
40.13 
40.95 
43.84 
44.00 


Hemlock. 


PerUm. 
$37.99 
85.00 
84.49 
84.91 
41.99 
41.76 


Dean  &  Shirley, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
New  York,  October  1,  1907. 
Flambeau  Paper  Company, 

Park  Falls,  Wis. 

Dear  Sirs:  Referring  to  your  contract  with  us,  dated  December  1, 
190G,  we  have  to  report  that  pursuant  to  said  contract  and  others  of 
like  character  preliminary  reports  have  been  received  from  appraisers 
and  accountants  as  to  the  valuations  of  real  and  personal  property 
and  as  to  the  earnings  of  21  paper  mills,  of  which  19  have  ground- 
wood  mills  as  a  part  of  their  plants  and  7  have  sulphite  mills  operated 
in  connection  with  their  plants;  1  ground-wood  mill  and  1  sulphite 
mill  operated  independently,  all  situated  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota. 

The  aggregate  daily  capacity  of  the  mills  covered  by  these  reports 
is  approximately  831  tons  of  news-print,  manila,  fiber  wrapping,  and 
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kindred  grades  of  paper,  469  tons  of  ground  wood,  and  283  tons  of 
sulphite. 

We  have  determined  not  to  make  payment  in  cash  for  the  property 
referred  to  in  your  said  contract,  but  (in  case  the  plan  of  organization 
herewith  presented  becomes  effective)  to  cause  said  property  to  be 
transferred  to  a  corporation  to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  Wis- 
consin, or  such  other  State  as  counsel  shall  advise,  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Northwestern  Paper  Company,"  or  by  some  other  appropriate 
title,  which  corporation  shall  be  organized  for  the  purpose,  among 
others,  of  conducting  and  continuing  the  manufacture  and  sale  ox 
paper,  ground  wood,  and  sulphite. 

The  proposed  corporation  is  hereby  referred  to  as  the  "  new  com- 
pany," ana  the  plan  of  organization  and  capitalization  of  said  new 
company  is  as  follows: 

It  is  proposed  that  said  company  shall  have  an  authorized  capital- 
ization of  $18,000,000,  divided  into  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100 
each,  all  of  one  class;  and  further,  that  said  company  shall  authorize 
an  issue  of  5  per  cent  thirty-year  sinking-fund  mortgage  bonds, 
limited  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $15,000,000,  to  be  used  only  for 
the  following  purposes : 

(a)  To  be  issued  in  exchange  for  or  to  effect  the  retirement  of  exist- 
ing mortgage  liens  upon  the  properties  to  be  acquired. 

(b)  In  part  payment  for  such  of  the  properties  covered  by  the 
above-mentioned  reports  (exclusive  of  timber  lands)  as  shall  be 
brought  within  the  plan  or  organization. 

(c)  To  meet  in  whole  or  in  part  the  cost  of  betterments  or-  im- 
provements to  the  properties  so  acquired  and  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional properties. 

(d)  To  he  sold  for  cash  to  make  payment  of  indebtedness  assumed 
in  the  acquisition  of  properties  and  to  provide  working  capital. 

The  mortgage  securing  said  bonds  will  make  provision  for  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  be  maintained  by  annual  payments  of  $100,000  to  be 
made  by  the  new  companv,  beginning  after  three  years  from  the  date 
of  said  mortgage,  and  will  authorize  the  redemption  of  bonds  thereby 
secured,  if  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  sinking  fund,  at  the 
price  of  102$  and  accrued  interest. 

The  preliminary  contracts  which  we  have  made  contemplate  the 
acquisition  by  the  new  company  of  about  73,000  acres  of  timber  lands. 
It  is  proposed  that  all  timber  lands  acquired  by  the  new  company 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  held  by  a  distinct  corporation,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "  timber  company,"  which  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  new  company  through  the  ownership  of  capital  stock,  and  that 
said  timber  company  shall  issue  a  series  of  sinking-fund  bonds  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  issued  only  for 
the  acquisition  of  timber  lands  and  to  provide  facilities  for  foresting 
such  lands.  The  sinking  fund  for  such  bonds  is  to  be  based  on 
stumpage  and  sale  of  lands. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  your  said  contract  with  us,  in  case 
said  plan  of  organization  become  effective,  we  propose  to  make  use 
of  the  following  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  in  making  payment  to  you 
of  the  purchase  price  payable  by  us  thereunder,  in  addition  to  "the 
assumption  by  the  new  company  of  liabilities  reported  by  the  ac- 
countants at  the  sum  of  $ y  viz,  $ in  said  mortgage  bonds 
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of  the  new  company,  $ in  said  mortgage  bonds  of  the  timber 

company,  $ in  stock  of  the  new  company. 

Stock  of  the  new  company  will  be  issued  to  you  at  par  in  lieu  of 
the  bonds  of  the  timber  company,  if  you  so  elect.  The  above  amounts 
are  subject  to  readjustment  by  reason  of  any  change  in  the  amount 
of  liabilities  to  be  assumed,  or  by  reason  of  any  variation  appearing 
by  the  final  inventory  of  quick  assets. 

The  foregoing  offer  is  based  upon  the  appraised  value  and  earning 
capacity  or  your  property,  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  said  contract  A  like  opportunity  will  be  accorded  to  the  owners 
of  each  of  the  other  properties  covered  by  the  above-mentioned  re- 
ports to  participate  in  said  plan  of  organization  upon  a  correspond- 
ing basis. 

The  plan  of  organization  is  to  become  effective  in  case  the  offers  of 
purchase  made  pursuant  thereto  are  accepted  by  persons  or  corpora- 
tions owning  or  controlling  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  species  of  merchandise  above  mentioned,  located  in 
the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  and  covered  by  the  above- 
mentioned  reports  of  appraisers  and  accountants,  having  an  aggre- 
gate productive  capacity  of  not  less  than  G25  tons  per  day  of  news 
print,  manila,  fiber  wrapping,  and  kindred  grades  of  paper. 

In  the  event  that  said  plan  of  organization  becomes  effective,  we 
offer  to  provide  the  new  company  with  whatever  cash  may  be  re- 
quired to  pay  liabilities  assumed  in  the  acquisition  of  properties 
and  for  working  capital,  not  exceeding  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$2,500,000,  by  purchasing  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  new  company  at 
par  and  accrued  interest. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bonds  of  industrial  corporations,  under  existing 
conditions,  are  marketable  only  to  a  limited  extent,  we  advise  the 
formation  of  a  syndicate,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, for  the  disposition  of  such  of  the  bonds  of  the  new  company 
as  the  holders  may  desire  to  sell,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the 
value  of  said  bonds  against  the  effect  of  injudicious  and  premature 
6ales  and  the  ultimate  realization  of  their  full  worth. 

Subject  to  such  arrangements  for  participation  in  said  syndicate 
as  you  may  make,  the  bonds  and  shares  of  stock  deliverable  to  you 
in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  offer  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at  the 
office  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  66  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  on  January  2,  1908,  at  noon,  upon  receiving  from  you  the 
deeds,  assignments,  bills  of  sale,  and  other  instruments  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  Drafts  of  the  form  of  said  deeds,  assign- 
ments, bills  of  sale,  and  other  instruments,  together  with  the  pro- 
posed proceedings  of  directors  and  stockholders  in  relation  thereto, 
should  be  submitted  to  our  counsel,  Messrs.  Davies,  Stone  &  Auer- 
bach,  No.  34  Nassau  street,  New  York  City,  on  or  before  December 
10,  1907. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Dean  &  Shiblet. 

Thla  Agreement  between  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  a  Wisconsin  corpo- 
ration, hereinafter  called  first  party,  and  the  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  a 
Wisconsin  corporation,  hereinafter  called  second  party,  witnesseth: 

First.  Said  first  pnrty  solicits  and  hereby  accepts  the  position  of  purchasing 
agent  for  the  second  party  for  the  purchase  of  pulp  wood  of  all  kinds  required 
by  second  party,  except  such  pulp  wood  as  second  party  may  secure  and  which 
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sbflll  be  'floated  the  entire  distance  to  its  mill,  and  except  such  wood  as  shall 
be  delivered  to  it  by  team,  for  and  during  tbe  period  of  five  (5)  years  from  the 
date  of  this  contract,  and  ui>on  tbe  conditions  herein  contained;  and  cove- 
nants and  agrees  with  said  second  party  that  It  will  at  all  times,  and  In  all 
resects,  faithfully  observe  and  comply  with  all  tbe  terms  and  conditions 
and  restrictions  of  said  purchasing  agency  as  herein  prescribed. 

Said  first  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  with  said  second  party  that 
it  will  procure  such  pulp  wood  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  that  it  is  able 
to  procure  the  same,  either  by  purchase  of  the  pulp  wood  cut  and  delivered 
to  it  or  by  contract  with  jobbers  to  cut  and  furnish  pulp  wood  to  It,  or  by 
purchase  of  pulp  wood  stumpage,  and  the  cutting  and  delivering  of  the  same. 
Said  first  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  with  said  second  party  that  it 
will,  as  early  in  each  season  as  practicable,  furnish  said  second  party  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  such  pulp  wood,  making  a  sejmrate  and  independent  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  each  kind  of  wood  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  each  shipping  point.  Such 
cost  shall  include  the  just  share  of  salaries  of  officers,  office  expenses,  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  and  other  necessary  business  expenses  of  said  first  party 
incident  to  the  purchase  of  said  pulp  wood,  taking  into  account  the  entire 
amount  of  wood  sold  by  said  first  party  during  the  current  season. 

Second.  Said  second  party  accepts  such  agency  of  said  first  party  on  said 
terms.  Suid  second  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  said  first 
party  that  it  (first  party)  shall  be  the  sole  purchasing  agent  of  said  second 
party  for  the  purchase  of  all  pulp  wood  it  may  require  with  the  exception  above 
stated.  And  that  it  (second  party)  will  not  during  said  period  of  five  (5) 
years  from  date  of  this  contract,  itself  purchase,  or  cause  to  be  purchased, 
any  pulp  wood  it  may  require,  except  as  herein  stated,  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, except  by  and  through  said  first  party. 

Said  second  party  further  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  first  party  the 
price,  fixed  and  estimated,  as  hereinbefore  stated  as  the  cost  of  such  pulp 
wood,  for  each  cord  delivered  to  it,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  shipping  point  in  one  week 
from  date  of  invoice.  But  such  pulp  wood  shall  be  deemed,  in  law  and  equity, 
the  property  of  and  in  the  possession  of  the  first  party  until  payment  therefor. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  of  said  first  party  as  purchasing  agent,  said 
second  party  agrees  to  pay  to  first  party  such  rate  per  cord  for  wood  bought 
for  it,  as  will,  on  the  same  basis  applied  to  other  pulp  wood  purchased  and 
delivered  by  said  first  party  during  the  year,  amount  to  six  thousand  dollars 
($G,000)  for  Its  (first  party's)  commmlssion  for  the  year. 

In  case  of  nonpayment  of  the  purchase  price  thereof,  said  first  party  shall 
have  the  right  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  premises  of  the  second  party,  or  any 
third  party,  and  take  therefrom  any  of  said  pulp  wood,  the  purchase  price  of 
which  has  not  been  paid,  accordiug  to  terms  of  this  agreement,  and  sell  same, 
uj)on  ten  days*  written  notice,  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  on 
such  sale  to  apply  the  purchase  price  thereof,  less  the  expense  of  seizure  and 
sale,  to  the  payment  of  said  delinquent  price,  and  in  such  case  shall  turn  over 
to  the  second  party  the  balance  of  such  purchase  price,  if  any  there  be. 

Second  party  further  agrees  that  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of  each 
year  it  will  file  with  said  first  party  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  pulp  wood, 
and  the  kind  of  pulp  wood,  which  It  wishes  to  have  purchased  for  it  during 
the  then  coming  season,  under  this  contract,  subject  to  a  ten  per  cent  (10%) 
increase  or  decrease  before  December  first  following,  at  the  option  of  the 
purchaser.  If  the  second  party  shall,  during  any  year,  wish  to  Increase  its 
order  for  pulp  wood  of  any  kind  after  December  first,  such  order  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  first  party  and  shall  be  tilled  If  practicable.  But  in  case  of 
shortage  in  any  Reason's  delivery,  orders  placed  after  December  first  shall  not  be 
filled  until  all  orders  placed  before  December  first  arc  filled.  But  If  first  party 
can  not  fill  all  orders  of  all  Its  customers  placed  after  December  first  it  shall 
fill  such  orders  pro  rata. 

First  party  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  on  account  of  its  failure 
through  Inability  to  supply  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  required  by  said  second 
party,  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  first  party,  and  it  so  agrees  with  the 
second  party,  that  it  wiil  in  case  of  deficiency  In  supply  of  pulp  wood,  deliver 
pulp  wood  to  each  of  its  contractors  pro  rata  according  to  their  orders,  that  is 
to  say.  that  It  will  deliver  to  each  of  its  contractors  such  proportionate  share 
of  each  kind  of  wood  ordered  by  it,  as  the  amount  of  that  kind  of  wood  ordered 
and  delivered  by  it  during  said  season,  shall  bear  to  the  amount  ordered  by  oil 
of  its  contractors. 
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If  at  the  end  of  the  pulp  wood  season,  the  said  first  party  shall  find  that  it 
Is  obliged  to  receive  pulp  wood  in  excess  of  the  amount  it  has  orders  for,  the 
said  second  party  agrees  that  it  will  take  its  pro  ruta  share  of  such  excess. 

At  the  end  of  each  pulp  wood  season,  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  delivered  under 
this  contract  shall  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  ac- 
count being  then  taken  of  all  sums  paid  for  trespass  or  failure  of  title  to  wood, 
and  if  on  such  final  accounting  it  shall  appear  that  such  first  party  has  received 
more  on  account  of  such  wood  than  is  herein  provided,  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
surplus  sliall  be  refunded  to  said  second  party.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the 
taking  of  such  account,  the  price  charged  shall  prove  to  be  insufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  and  six  thousand  dollars,  as  herein  provided,  then  said  second  party 
agrees  to  pay  the  first  party  the  amount  of  such  deficiency,  to  the  end  that  said 
first  party  shall  have  for  its  services  and  use  of  its  capital  for  all  is  principals 
a  net  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  after  paying  all  expenses  as  above  and  ail 
damages  for  trespass  or  failure  of  title. 

In  case  of  difference  between  the  parties  regarding  the  rights  of  either  of 
them  under  this  contract,  either  party  may  demand  in  writing  of  the  other 
that  such  matter  of  difference,  stating  same,  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  Within 
five  (5)  days  of  the  giving  of  such  notice  each  party  shall  select  one  arbitrator, 
and  within  five  (5)  days  after  notice  to  such  arbitrators  of  their  selection  the 
two  shall  select  a  third  arbitrator,  or  umpire,  all  to  be  disinterested  parties. 
Within  five  (5)  days  after  the  selection  of  the  third  arbitrator  or  umpire  the 
moving  party  shall  make  a  statement,  in  writing,  of  its  claim,  and  deliver  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  the  opposite  party  and  to  the  third  arbitrator  or  umpire^ 
Within  five  (5)  days  thereafter  the  •piwsite  party  shall  make  its  statement,  in* 
writing,  regarding  such  matter  of  difference,  and  deliver  a  copy  of  the  same- 
to  the  moving  party  and  to  the  third  arbitrator  or  umpire.  Within  five  (5> 
days  thereafter  the  moving  party  shall  on  two  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the 
opposite  party  make  proof,  if  any  it  have,  to  make  to  sustain  its  claim  to  and 
before  said  arbitrators.  Within  five  (5)  days  thereafter  the  opposite  party  shall 
upon  two  days'  notice  to  the  moving  party,  make  its  proofs,  if  any  it  have, 
regarding  such  claim,  and  within  five  (5)  days  thereafter  both  parties  shall 
make  such  argument  as  they  may  have  to  make  to  the  board  of  arbitrators* 
Thereafter,  as  soon  as  may  be,  but  not  later  than  ten  (10)  days,  such  arbitra- 
tors or  a  majority  of  them  shall  deliver  to  each  party  the  conclusion  of  such 
board,  in  writing,  signed  by  them  or  a  majority  of  them,  which  conclusion  shall 
bind  both  parties. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this  contract  by  their 
presidents  and  secretaries  on  this  22d  day  of  October,  1004. 


Countersigned : 


Countersigned : 

In  presence  of — 
M.  H.  Ballou. 
F.  J.  Sensenbrennib. 
M.  A.  Batchelob. 


Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company, 
By  E.  A.  Edmonds,  President. 

By  Geo.  H.  Mead,  Secretary. 

Flampeau  Paper  Company, 
By  Wm.  P.  Harper,  President. 

By  E.  P.  Sherry,  Secretary. 


Cloquet,  Minn.,  May  £8, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  Washington,  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith,  as  requested  by  you  when 
I  was  a  witness  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives upon  Paper  and  Pulp,  true  and  correct  copies  of  the 
original  contracts  made  by  the  General  Paper  Company  with  the 
so-called  "  Scripps-McRae  League "  under  date  of  May  9,  1905, 
These  contracts  are  (1)  the  original  "  omnibus  "  contract,  and  (2) 
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the  several  contracts  made  between  individual  mill  companies  and 
individual  publishers  in  connection  with  and  pursuant  to  the  omni- 
bus contract. 

In  the  omnibus  contract  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George  G.  Booth 
represented  the  "  league." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  onerous  provisions  of  the  contract 
now  in  force  (dated  January  24,  1908,  and  copies  of  which  I  deliv- 
ered to  the  committee)  had  their  origin  in  the  attached  contracts  of 
May  9,  1905,  and  that  the  news-print  mills  which  were  members 
of  the  General  Paper  Company  were  the  residuary  legatees  of  those 
unwelcome  burdens. 

Among  those  inheritances  were: 

1.  The  acceptance  and  assumption  of  performance  of  the  om- 
nibus contract  by  the  individual  mill  companies,  which  bound  them- 
selves, jointly  and  severally,  as  coobligors  thereunder  with  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company.  See  paragraph  (C)  in  attached  omnibus 
agreement. 

2.  The  obligation  to  supply,  in  addition  to  the  papers  named  in 
the  contract,  any  other  publications  started  or  acquired  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  "  league }t  prior  to  August  10,  1910.  See  paragraph 
marked  "(A)"  of  the  omnibus  agreement. 

3.  A  joint  liability  to  furnish  a  maximum  of  125  tons  of  print 
paper  per  day.     See  paragraph  (B)  of  the  omnibus  agreement. 

4.  The  agreement  to  furnish  paper  for  the  unusual  term  of  five 
years  from  August  10,  1905. 

5.  The  provision  as  to  arbitration  and  price  for  the  second  half  of 
the  term,  running  from  February  10,  1908,  to  August  10,  1910.  See 
paragraph  (E)  in  the  several  contracts  attached. 

The  saving  clause  (D)  in  the  omnibus  contract  protected  the  mill 
companies  as  among  themselves,  and  imposed  upon  each  the  duty  of 
contributing  to  the  requirements  of  paper  under  the  Scripps-McRae 
contracts,  in  the  proportion  which  the  mill  capacity  of  each  company, 
at  the  time  the  contracts  were  entered  into,  bore  to  the  total  capacity 
of  all  of  the  mill  companies. 

Insistence  by  the  Scripps-McRae  League  upon  the  advantages  se- 
cured by  the  provisions  above  referred  to  compelled  the  mill  com- 
panies to  accept  the  unusual  terms  and  conditions  found  in  the  con- 
tracts of  January  24,  1908.  Thus,  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  (on 
pages  3  to  5  of  the  omnibus  contract  of  1908)  were  required — 

(a)  To  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  excess  of  the  maximum 
obligation  of  125  tons  per  day  (paragraph  (B)  of  original  omnibus 
contract)  over  the  current  requirements  under  the  contracts  then  out- 
standing with  the  various  newspaper  publishers. 

(6)  To  have  some  one  in  authority  with  whom  the  a  league  "  could 
communicate — the  General  Paper  Company  and  its  executive  officers 
having  been  enjoined  from  further  action. 

(c)  To  distribute  the  requirements  of  the  "  league w  among  the 
various  manufacturers  so  as  to  preserve  their  respective  proportions 
of  the  obligation,  as  among  themselves  (paragraphs  (A),  (C),  and 
(D)  of  the  original  omnibus  contract). 

(d)  To  provide  for  the  enforcement  as  among  themselves  of  the 
rights  of  the  several  manufacturing  companies. 

The  provisions  of  paragraphs  15  and  17  of  the  omnibus  contract  of 
1908  were  inserted  to  eliminate  in  toto  the  General  Paper  Company 
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in  the  future  relations  of  the  parties,  and  to  annul  effectually  the  con- 
tracts of  1905,  leaving  the  rights  of  the  parties  after  February  10, 
1908,  wholly  dependent  upon  the  new  agreements. 

The  foregoing  brief  explanation  wiU  perhaps  enable  a  readier 
understanding  of  the  Scripps-McRae  League  contracts  already  sub- 
mitted in  evidence,  and  in  connection  with  the  contracts  will  effectu- 
ally dispose  of  the  charge  appearing  upon  page  208,  that  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  Scripps-McRae  League  were  "  in  violation  of  the 
prohibition  of  the  United  States  court,"  and  constitute  an  unlawful 
combination  of  the  manufacturers  of  news  print  who  were  former 
members  of  the  General  Paper  Company, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Clarence  I.  McNair. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  The  General  Paper  Company,  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  party  of  the  first  part  and  Milton  A.  Mcltae,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  party  of  the  second  part,  and  George  G.  Booth,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  party  of  the  third  part,  made  this  9th  day  of  May,  11)05. 

Whereas  the  party  of  the  first  part  enters  into  contracts  bearing  even  date 
herewith  to  furnish  news  print  for  a  period  of  five  (5)  years  to  the  Post  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  The  Scripps  Publishing  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Evening  Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  of  St  Ixmls,  Mo.; 
The  Scripps-McRae  Publishing  Company,  of  Covington,  Ky. ;  The  Toledo 
Newspaper  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  The  Citizen's  Publishing  Company,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio;  The  World  Publishing  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  the 
Des  Moines  News  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  The  Dally  News  Publishing 
Company,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  The  Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  of  St 
Paul,  Minn.;  The  Dally  News  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  the  Star  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  Seattle,  Washington ;  the  Spokane  Newspaper  Company,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Record  Publishing  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Dnlly  News 
Publishing  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Tacoma  Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  W.  H.  Porterfleld,  publisher  San  Diegan  Sun,  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.;  L.  T.  Atwood,  agent  for  the  Sacramento  Star,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.; 
The  Evening  News  Association,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  the  Evening  News,  The  De- 
troit Tribune  and  the  Sunday  News  Tribune,  The  Evening  Press  Company,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Bay  City  Times  Company,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan ;  and, 

Whereas  the  covenants  of  the  respective  parties  in  each  of  the  foregoing  con- 
tracts are  part  of  the  consideration  for  this  contract ; 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  one  dollar  in  hand  paid,  and 
the  covenants  herein  contained, 

(A)  It  Is  mutually  agreed  between  the  parties  that  in  case  the  party  of  the 
second  part  the  party  of  the  third  part,  or  those  associated  with  either  of  them 
as  partner  or  stockholders  in  any  of  the  foregoing  companies,  or  any  of  such 
associates,  acquire  any  other  newspaper  or  newspapers,  or  legal  control  of  such 
newspaper  or  the  corporation  owning  the  same,  or  starts  any  new  newspapers 
between  the  date  hereof  and  August  10th,  1010,  the  party  of  the  first  part  will, 
on  the  order  either  of  said  party  of  the  second  or  third  part  supply  news 
print  equal  to  that  contracted  for  in  the  foregoing  contracts  with  the  Post  Pub- 
lishing Company  and  others  for  such  newspaper  or  newspapers  during  such  part 
of  said  period  as  may  be  unexpired  when  such  supply  begins,  and  will  enter 
Into  separate  contracts  therefor  for  each  publication,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
the  contracts  above  recited  between  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  various  com- 
panies, reference  being  had  in  each  case  to  the  difference  in  location  of  the  paper 
published  and  rates  of  freight  thereto,  which  shall  (B)  be  upon  a  corresponding 
basis;  but  the  maximum  amount  of  paper  to  be  furnished  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part  under  all  of  the  aforesaid  contracts  to  furnish  paper  and  under  this 
contract  combined  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  (125)  tons  per  day  (Sundays  excluded). 

The  rights  of  the  second  and  third  parties  hereto  to  be  based  on  the  present 
consumption  of  the  Scrlpps-Booth  Michigan  papers,  as  compared  with  all  the 
other  papers  above  mentioned — each  being  entitled  to  their  proportion  of  said 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  per  day  pro  rata  on  such  basis,  except 
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that  the  party  of  the  third  part  shall  be  limited  to  papers  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  supply  of  news  print  is  required  for 
any  publication  in  addition  to  those  for  which  contracts  bare  already  been 
made,  the  party  of  the  second  part  or  the  party  of  the  third  part,  resjiectively, 
shali  give  reasonable  notice  of  the  increased  requirement  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  and  the  third  part  agree  that  the  said  news- 
paper corporations  entering  into  contracts  of  even  date  herewith  with  the 
party  of  the  first  part  aforesaid  shall  use  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  tons  per  day 
on  the  average  (excluding  Sundays)  so  long  as  all  of  said  contracts  are  in 
force. 

This  contract  to  inure  to  the  successors,  legal  representatives,  and  assigns 
of  the  parties  respectively. 

The  Klmberly  &  Clark  Company,  the  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  The 
Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  the  John  Edwards  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  Rhine  lander  Paper  Company,  Centra  11a 
Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company.  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Wis- 
consin River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Paper  and  Pulp  Company, 
Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Itasca  Paper  Com- 
pany, Northwest  Paper  Comiwny,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  and  Flambeau  Paper 
ComiMiny,  accept  this  contract  and  agree  to  the  full  performance  thereof,  jointly 
and  severally,  with  The  General  Paper  Company. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  affixed  their  signatures  and 
seals  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

(Signed)  General  Paper  Company, 

ByjNo.  A.  Davis,  Manager, 
(Signed)  Milton  A.  McRae. 

(Signed)  George  G.  Booth. 

(C)  As  provided  therein  and  in  consideration  of  the  agreements  contained 
in  the  foregoing  contract  on  the  part  of  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George  G.  Booth, 
and  in  further  consideration  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  undersigned,  as  the 
manufacturers  of  paper  to  be  supplied  thereunder,  the  undersigned  accept  the 
foregoing  contract,  and  Jointly  and  severally  agree  with  said  Milton  A.  McRae 
and  George  R.  Booth,  and  each  of  them,  respectively,  to  perform  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  party  of  the  first  part  as  fully  as  if  named  as  coobligors  with 
The  General  Paper  Company. 

(27  tons.)  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co., 

W.  L.  Davis,  President. 
(25  tons.)  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 

C.  F.  Kellooo,  Vice-President. 
(20  tons.)  Itasca  Paper  Co., 

By  A.  C.  Bossard,  Treasurer  and  Manager. 
(20  tons.)  Hennepin  Paper  Co., 

By  B.  F.  Nelson,  President. 
(20  tons.)  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Cow, 

A.  M.  Pride. 
(00  tons.)  Kimberly  &  Clark  Co., 

By  F.  J.  Sensenrrenner.  Vice-President, 
(50  tons.)  Combined  Locks  Paper  Co., 

J.  S.  Van  Nortwick,  Treasurer. 
(55  tons.)  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Co., 

Geo.  \V.  Mead,  Secretary. 
(40  tons.)  John  Edwards  Mfg.  Co., 

F.  Garrison,  Secretary. 
(23  tons.)  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Co., 

F.  Garrison,  President. 
(40  tons.)  Rhinelander  Paper  Co., 

By  E.  A.  Edmonds.  Manager. 
(18  tons.)  Flambeau  Paper  Company, 

By  E.  P.  Sherry,  Secretary. 
(40  tons.)  Menasha  Paper  Company, 

By  M.  U.  Baum. 
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(40  tons.)  Wisconsin  Riveb  Paper  and  Pulp  Company, 

C.  A.  Babcock,  Secretary. 
(40  tons.)  The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company, 

T.  E.  Nash,  President. 
(20  tons.)  North  west  Paper  Company, 

C  I.  McNair,  General  Manager. 

(D)  We  accept  the  foregoing  contract  with  the  signatures  now  affixed 
thereto,  it  being  understood  that  the  contract  is  now  operative  as  between  the 
parties  who  have  signed.  If  all  the  other  companies  named  therein  sign  the 
same,  we  agree  that  the  liability  of  each  signer  other  than  the  General  Pa  tier 
Company  shall  be  limited  to  its  pro  rata  based  on  the  proportion  its  present 
news-print  capacity  bears  to  the  total  present  news-print  capacity  of  all  the 
signers,  and  provided  that  all  of  the  said  signers  assent  to  this  memorandum 
and  state  their  present  news-print  capacity. 

Chicago,  May  12,  1905. 

M.  A.  McRar, 
By  J.  C.  Harper. 

George   G.   Booth, 
By  Leo  M.  Butzel. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  General  Paper  Company,  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin,  party  of  the  first  part,  and ,  a  corpora- 
tion under  the  laws  of ,  publisher  of  the ,  party  of  the  second 

part,  made  this  0th  day  of  May,  1006. 

I.  The  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar,  the  receipt  of 
which  Is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  the  covenants  herein  contained,  agrees  to 
supply  for  the  period  beginning  May  1st,  1005,  and  ending  August  10th,  1010, 
paper  known  as  news  print  sufficient  for  the  publication  of  the . 

II.  Such  news  print  shall  be  njade  at  the  mills  of  one  or  more  of  the  guar- 
antors of  this  agreement,  and  such  news  print  shall  be  of  a  clear  bright  color, 
of  a  good  surface,  free  from  dust,  opaque  at  the  standard  weight,  being  made, 
finished,  and  put  up  in  accordance  with  the  practices  in  the  best  news-print 
mills  in  the  United  States,  and  shall  under  any  circumstances  average  and  be 
equal  in  quality,  character,  and  finish  to  that  now  furnished  to  and  used  by 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  their  regular  issues. 
The  weight  to  be  on  a  basis  of  thirty-two  (32)  pounds  per  500  sheets  24x36 
inches.  Production  per  1,000  sheets  on  the  above  basis  is  guaranteed,  exclusive 
of  wrappers,  and  in  case  it  overruns,  the  excess  to  be  deducted  from  the  bill, 
but  the  weight  may,  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  be  Increased. 

III.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  take  from  the  parry  of  the  first 
part  the  full  supply  of  news  print  of  such  grade  consumed  by  said  newspaper, 
and  to  pay  therefor  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  ninety-five  cents  ($1.05)  per 
hundred  i>ounds,  including  wrappers,  for  a  period  beginning  May  1st,  1005,  and 
ending  February  0th,  1008.  Pink  or  green  paper  is  to  be  furnished  at  fifteen 
(15)  cents  per  hundred  pounds  advance.  All  payments  to  be  made  on  the 
10th  of  each  month  for  paper  delivered  at  the  office  of  publication  during  the 
previous  month  in  Chicago  or  New  York  exchange. 

(E)  IV.  The  price  for  the  two  and  one-half  years  beginning  February  10th, 
1908,  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  six  months 
prior  to  that  date;  and  in  the  event  that  they  are  unable  to  agree,  each  party 
6hall  appoint  a  disinterested  person  as  arbitrator,  and  the  written  decision  of 
any  two  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties,  and 
such  arbitrators,  or  the  majority  thereof,  shall  also  determine  in  the  same  way 
by  whom  the  expenses  of  such  arbitration  shall  be  borne;  provided,  that  the 
party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  pay  for  paper  furnished  during  the  last  half 
of  this  contract  more  at  any  time  than  is  paid  by  the  majority  of  the  five 
largest  consumers  of  news  print  in  the  United  States  under  their  contracts 
for  news  print,  quality  of  paper  and  freight  rates  considered.  Pending  the 
determination  of  said  arbitrators,  said  first  party  shall  continue  to  deliver  at 
the  price  named  herein  for  the  first  period  of  this  contract;  the  accounts  cov- 
ering the  [»eriod  between  February  10th.  15)08,  and  the  date  of  the  award  be- 
tween the  imrtles  hereto  to  be  subsequently  adjusted  u]X)n  the  bnsls  of  the  price 
ultimately  fixed  by  said  arbitration  and  within  ten  days  thereafter. 
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V.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  carry  news  print  In  storage  at  the 
point  of  delivery  for  two  weeks'  supply,  of  rolls  of  various  widths  in  ratio  to 
the  average  consumption  required,  and  to  deliver  the  same  as  called  for  on 
the  sidewalk  at  the  press  room. 

VI.  In  case  of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  increase  of  demand  for  news 
print  over  and  above  the  quantity  being  supplied  at  the  time  under  the  con- 
tract, reasonable  notice  thereof  must  be  given  party  of  the  first  part  by  party 
of  the  second  part 

VII.  In  case  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  unable  at  any  time  to  furnish 
the  paper  required  by  this  contract  in  consequence  of  fire,  strikes,  flood,  war, 
or  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  manufacturer,  the  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  give  prompt  notice  to  the  purchaser,  and  the  purchaser,  upon  receiving 
such  notice,  shall  obtain  the  paper  required  elsewhere,  and  the  party  of  the  first 
part  shall  be  liable  only  for  the  difference  between  the  market  price  and  the 
contract  price  for  paper  similar  in  grade  to  that  contracted  for  during  the 
period  in  which  the  manufacturer  Is  prevented  from  furnishing  such  paper  by 
the  causes  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

If  the  fire,  strike,  flood,  war,  or  other  cause  beyond  control,  which  hinders 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  occur  only  at  the  mill  supplying  paper  under 
this  contract,  and  it  is  not  a  general  condition  of  the  trade,  then  the  party  of 
the  second  part  may,  unless  otherwise  supplied  by  party  of  the  first  part,  obtain 
the  paper  elsewhere  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can  secure  a  sufficient 
supply  to  meet  its  publication  requirements,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  be  bound  to  reimburse  the  party  of  the  second  part  the  difference  between 
the  price  so  paid  and  the  contract  price,  for  the  quantity  so  procured. 

VIII.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  purchase  white  waste  from  the  pur- 
chaser at  seventy-five  cents  (75f)  per  hundred  pounds,  as  it  shall  come  from 
paper  delivered  under  this  contract  and  at  the  point  of  delivery,  if  properly 
packed  by  the  purchaser,  upon  receipt  of  bill  of  lading  by  party  of  the  first  part* 
but  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  paper  remaining  on  the  cores.  But  paper 
shall  be  so  made  and  wound  on  spools  as  to  make  it  possible  to  use  all  of  It 

IX.  No  claim  for  damaged  paper  shall  be  entertained  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part  unless  the  purchaser  states  in  his  receipt  for  the  goods  that  the  same  are 
damaged,  and  immediately  advises  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  that  effect 
All  such  damaged  pai>er  shall  be  kept  for  disi>osal  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 

X.  The  Paper  Company  accepts  this  contract  and  agrees  to  the  full 

performance  thereof  jointly  and  severally  with  the  General  Paper  Company. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  affixed  their  signatures  and 
seals  on  the  day  first  above  mentioned. 


As  provided  therein,  and  in  consideration  of  the  agreements  contained  in  the 

foregoing  contract  on  the  part  of  the  Publishing  Company,  and   In 

further  consideration  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  undersigned,  as  the 
manufacturers  of  the  paper  to  be  supplied  thereunder,  the  uudersigned  accept 
the  foregoing  contract  and  Jointly  and  severally  agree  with  the  Pub- 
lishing Company  to  perform  all  the  obligations  of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
as  fully  as  it  named  as  coobllgors  with  the  General  Paper  Company. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Washington,  May  29, 1908. 
Hon.  James  It.  Mann, 

Chairman  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C* 

Sir  :  Referring  to  our  correspondence  with  respect  to  price  of  news- 
print paper  in  foreign  countries,  etc.,  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copies 
of  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Department  of  State  and  copies 
of  communications  transmitted  by  him  from  the  American  consuls- 
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general  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  Berlin,  Germany,  giving  further  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  N.  Whitney, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  May  87, 1908. 
The  Chiep  Clerk, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  previous 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  price  of  news-print  paper  in  for- 
eign countries,  I  have  to  inclose  herewith  copies  of  dispatches  from 
the  American  consuls-general  at  Ottawa  and  Berlin,  respectively, 
both  dated  the  13th  instant,  supplementing  their  telegrams  previously 
transmitted  to  you. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  Cabr,  Chief  Clerk. 


American  Consulate-General, 

Ottawa,  Canada,  May  13, 1908. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 

Sir  :  I  regret  that  I  have  not  thus  far  been  able  to  furnish  market 
prices  of  news-print  paper  for  the  six  years  last  past. 

One  of  the  leading  mills  of  Canada  has  promised  me  this  statement 
and  has  its  bookkeepers  at  work  preparing  it.  The  statement  will 
probably  be  ready  to-night,  and  as  soon  as  received  I  shall  telegraph 
it  to  the  Department. 

No  shipments  of  news-print  paper  intended  for  the  United  States 
have  been  certified  at  this  consulate-general  during  the  period  named 
prior  to  1907. 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  at  Hull,  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years,  does  not  sell  its  product  in  the  United  States. 

The  J.  R.  Booth  Company,  which  began  operation  in  the  early  part 
of  1907,  sells  its  output  in  the  United  States,  and  its  shipments  are 
certified  at  this  office.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907  this  com- 
pany had  no  contracts  on  hand,  and  in  order  to  dispose  of  its  output 
it  probably  sold  at  a  price  somewhat  under  what  might  be  considered 
fair  market  value. 

The  manager  of  this  company  states  that  he  considers  that  $1.70 
was  about  the  fair  market  price  in  the  early  part  of  1907,  but  that  he 
was  able  to  gradually  advance  the  price  during  the  year  until  in 
the  autumn  he  obtained  some  large  contracts  at  $1.90  f.*o.  b.  Ottawa. 

During  the  present  year  comparatively  few  sales  have  been  made. 
The  price,  however,  has  thus  far  been  held  at  $1.90. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  G.  Foster,  Consul-General. 


1 
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American  Consulate-General, 
Berlin^  Germany,  May  IS,  1908. 

Assistant  Secretary  op  State,  Washington. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  yesterday  (May 
12)  of  Department's  cablegram  reading: 

Telegraph  market  price  In  Germany  news-print  paper  now  and  annually  for 
six  3'ears  past.    Carr. 

And  to  confirm  my  reply  to-day,  as  follows: 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 

Averaged  price  received  from  all  sales  in  Germany  by  news-print  paper  manu- 
facturers, delivery  included,  nineteen  hundred  two,  22.05  marks  per  one  hun- 
dred kilograms;  nineteen  three,  21.50;  nineteen  four,  21.35;  nineteen  five,  22; 
nineteen  six,  21.00;  nineteen  seven,  21.40;  average  nineteen  eight  contingently 
estimated,  21.75.  Berlin  daily  states  its  contracts  for  parallel  years  were  20.50, 
20.50,  20.50,  21.25,  21.50,  21,  21.50.    Cauldwell. 

(22.95  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.024786  per  pound ;  22  marks  per  100 
kilos  =  $0.02376  per  pound;  21.90  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023652 ; 
21.75  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.02349  per  pound;  21.50  marks  per  100 
kilos  =  $0.02322  per  pound;  21.40  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023112 
per  pound;  21.35  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023058  per  pound;  21.25 
marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.02295  per  pound ;  21  marks  per  100  kilos  = 
$0.02268  per  pound ;  20.50  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.02204  per  pound.)  \ 

The  weights  and  prices  were  not  changed  to  equivalents  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  inconvenience  that  would  result  from 
telegraphing  the  converted  values. 

The  prices  cabled  are  the  average  of  all  sales,  both  high  and  low, 
made  in  Germany  during  the  years  mentioned  by  the  News-Print 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  controls  the  German  mar- 
ket. I  was  permitted  to  copy  these  rates  from  the  private  records  of 
the  association's  directorate  under  pledge  of  confidence. 

While  the  prices  given  may  not  come  under  the  strict  interpretation 
of  the  term  "  market  value,''  they  represent  the  marketable  value  in 
Germany  of  the  entire  output  of  the  association  for  the  years  men- 
tioned. Because  they  were  authoritative,  and  because  they  were  defi- 
nite, I  considered  these  figures  of  greater  value  to  the  Department 
than  those  based  on  sales  in  open  market,  where  prices  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  individual's  capacity  for  bargain. 

The  smaller  papers  not  in  the  combination  pay  a  higher  rate  than 
the  average  quoted.  I  encountered  prices  of  23  marks  and  over  per 
100  kilos  paid  by  papers  which  lacked  facilities  for  buying  to  advan- 
tage. These  sales  represent  so  small  a  part  of  the  total  as  not  to 
reflect  accurately  the  state  of  the  German  market  during  the  past  six 
years. 

I  trust  my  course  in  this  matter  has  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  prices  quoted  in  my  cablegram  were  the  average  for  sales  in 
Germany  only.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  export  sales  were  made 
at  prices  lower  than  those  for  Germany. 

The  association's  total  sales  for  the  years  mentioned,  including  ex- 
port sales,  were  made  at  the  following  averages:  1902,  22.G5  marks 
Eer  100  kilos  =  $0.024462  per  pound;  1003,  21.20  marks  per  100 
ilos  =  $0.022896  per  pound;  1904.  21.20  marks  per  100  kilos  = 
$0.022896  per  pound ;  1905,  21.90  marks  per  ]  00  kilos  =  $0.023652  per 
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pound;  1006,  21.80  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.023544  per  pound;  1907, 
21.20  marks  per  100  kilos  =  $0.022806  per  pound. 

These  figures  were  given  in  confidence,  and  the  publication  of  my 
source  of  information  would  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  the  asso- 
ciation's officials  in  Germany. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  W.  Cauldwell, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-General. 


W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co., 
Paper  Manufacturers, 
New  York,  May  29, 1908. 

Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives, 

Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  On  reading  over  the  report  of  Mr.  Chester 
W.  Lyman's  testimony,  as  shown  on  pages  1333,  1334,  and  1335  of 
No.  19,  I  notice  that  Mr.  Miller,  of  your  committee,  questioned  Mr. 
Lyman  respecting  an  address  which  I  delivered  on  February  6  of 
this  year  at  the  time  of  the  annual  banquet  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association.  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  my  address  was  delivered  at  the  business  meeting  of 
the  association,  which  is  not  the  fact.  In  making  the  annual  report  of 
the  association  the  compliment  was  paid  me  of  reprinting  my  even- 
ing address  at  the  banquet  with  the  other  papers  that  were  read  at 
the  business  meeting  held  in  the  forenoon  of  February  6.  If  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  my  address  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  number  of  questions  of  general  interest,  and  has  no  more 
special  reference  to  the  paper  industry  than  it  has  to  any  other. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  S.  Cowles. 


New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company, 

Paper  and  Chemical  Fiber, 

New  York,  May  29, 1908. 

Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  report  on  the  Pollu- 
tion of  Lake  Champlain,  bv  Marshall  O.  Leighton.  That  part  which 
refers  to  our  Champlain  mill  begins  on  page  21  and  closes  on  pa<*e  48. 
My  company  has  no  connection  with  any  other  mill  referred  to  in  the 
report.  Quoting  from  the  last  paragraph  on  page  47,  Mr.  Leighton 
states: 

The  evidence  given  on  the  previous  pages  is,  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  un- 
questionably sufficient  to  sui>i>ort  the  oplulon  that  the  pulp  mill  at  Willsboro  has 
not  the  slightest  harmful  effect  upon  the  lake  when  it  is  operated  in  connection 
with  the  sedimentation  bed. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  error  I  made  in  stating  that  Mr.  M.  O. 
Leighton  was  from  the  Agricultural  Department;  you  will  note  at 
the  time  he  made  the  report  he  was  connected  with  the  Department 
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of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological  Survey.  This  report  not 
only  covers  our  method  of  taking  care  of  wastes  at  Willsboro,  but 
also  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  soda  process,  and  may  be  of 
interest  to  you  on  that  account. 

Respectfully,  yours,  A.  G.  Panttfy, 

General  Manager. 


St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  SO, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  In  letter  which  I  wrote  you  suggesting  that  the 
committee  obtain  costs  from  the  Laurentide  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 

Sany  I  find  I  made  error  in  suggesting  that  the  freight  charge  from 
frand  Mere  to  New  York  City  is  greater  than  from  Watertown  to 
New  York.  I  find  the  rate  or  freight  from  Grand  Mere,  and  also 
from  Ottawa,  on  paper  in  carloads  is  15  cents  per  hundred,  the  same 
as  it  has  been  from  here.  I  referred  particularly  to  the  large  eastern 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  my  friends,  whose  opinions 
differ  from  mine  to  some  extent,  fail  to  see  my  point,  although  I 
think  it  must  have  appealed  to  you. 

If  I  had  known  before  that  rate  on  paper  from  Grand  Mere  to 
New  York  was  15  cents  I  would  have  made  a  much  more  vigorous 
protest  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  during  the  past  few  years 
than  I  did  make.  I  have  secured  a  reduction  from  this  territory  of 
2  cents  a  hundred,  making  the  rate  13  cents  per  hundred  in  the  future, 
and  while  I  had  considerable  help  nevertheless  I  fought  this  battle, 
so  far  as  this  particular  rate  is  concerned,  singlehanded.  Now,  if  the 
railroad  people  reduce  the  rate  from  Grand  Mere  to  New  York  to  13 
cents  I  shall  make  a  pretty  vigorous  and,  I  think,  winning  fight  for 
a  rate  on  pulp  wood  from  Grand  Mere  at  less  than  10  cents  per  hun- 
dred. So,  as  you  will  observe,  in  making  the  statement  I  did  I  did 
not  care  which  way  the  fact  developed.  Either  way,  it  made  a  satis- 
factory point 

I  have  rather  openly  declared  for  reciprocal  arrangements  with 
Canada,  and  if  it  is  reciprocal  in  certain  ways  it  must  be  made  so 
with  others,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  railroad  people  will  join 
with  us.  Of  course  just  how  everybody  would  be  affected  you  can 
judge  now  better  than  I.  The  sulphite  iridustry  is  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  and  it  should  have  some  sort  of  relief,  but  as  to  ground 
wood  and  print  paper  reciprocal  arrangements  will  be  sufficient. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  C.  Sherman. 


St.  Reom  Paper  Company, 

Watertoum,  N.  Y.,  June  1, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  judgment  to  deceive 
when  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  truth,  if  I  have  no  other  principle. 

I  was  ready  to  give  up  when  I  was  informed  positively  that  the 
rate  of  freight  on  news  paper  in  carloads  to  New  xork  from  Grand 
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Mere  was  15  cents  per  hundred.  To-day  I  have  been  in  conference 
with  some  of  the  freight  experts  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
and  they  assure  me  that  I  was  right,  excepting  that  a  rate  of  15  cents 
applies  to  shipments  sent  through  the  United  States  in  bond  for 
export  They  are  not  able  to  inform  me  exactly  what  the  rate  from 
Grand  Mere  to  New  York  is  at  the  moment,  for  delivery  and  con- 
sumption in  New  York,  but  they  think  it  is  19  cents. 

I  am  somewhat  pleased  over  learning  this,  because  being  assured  I 
am  immune  from  punishment,  aside  from  perjury,  I  would  be  sorry 
to  lose  my  immunity  on  account  of  a  loose  statement. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

6.  C.  Sherman,  Treasurer. 


International  PAPta  Company, 

New  York,  June  1,  1908. 
Hon.  James  B.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  think  an  erroneous  impression  was  gained  by  some  of 
your  committee  as  to  the  future  possibilities  of  the  development  of 
the  paper  industry  in  this  country,  particularly  the  manufacture  of 
news-print  paper,  which  requires  the  use  of  water  power. 

You  will  find  that  some  paper  manufacturers  who  have  not  looked 
very  deeply  into  the  subject  have  an  impression  that  there  are  no 
water  powers  remaining  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  making  ground 
wood.  I  consider  that  this  is  very  erroneous.  I  have  heard  the  same 
talk  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  yet  the  industry  has  continued  to 
>  grow  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  output  of  news-print  paper  certainly  having 

doubled  in  that  time. 

I  know  of  one  or  more  undeveloped  water  powers  on  every  im- 
portant river  in  Maine  and  New  York  State,  and  some  one  testified 
at  the  hearing  that  the  water-power  resources  of  Wisconsin  were  not 
more  than  half  developed.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  there  are  a  number 
of  undeveloped  powers  in  Minnesota:  one  on  the  Rainy  River,  for 
example,  it  is  said  can  afford  power  ior  a  mill  of  500  tons  capacity, 
and  such  a  mill  is  contemplated.  This  and  other  projected  mills 
will  take  care  of  the  growth  in  the  consumption  of  news-print  paper 
for  some  years  to  come,  and  make  it  quite  unnecessary  to  have  paper 
brought  in  from  Canada  or  Scandinavia.  There  are  numerous  other 
powers  scattered  in  various  States. 

In  addition  to  the  undeveloped  powers  is  the  possibility  of  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  existing  plants  by  means  of  water  storage.  There 
are  few  rivers  on  which  news-paper  mills  are  situated  but  what  can 
have  their  capacity  for  producing  pulp  increased  from  25  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent,  so  that  so  far  as  water  power  is  concerned,  I  believe  it  will 
be  many  years  before  the  industry  will  outgrow  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  scarcity  of  wood  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  exaggerated. 
There  are  some  sections  of  Maine  which  are  not  contributing  any- 
thing at  present  to  the  pulp-wood  supply,  but  will  come  into  the 
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field  when  economic  conditions  warrant.  There  is  a  large  section 
of  Minnesota  which  is  as  yet  practically  untouched.  Besides  these 
facts,  the  use  of  other  kind  of  woods  than  spruce  is  increasing,  as 
shown  by  the  annual  statements  of  the  Forestry  Service.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  there  are  vast  tracts  of  wood  suitable  for  pulp  making, 
and  I  believe  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  some  of  the  Southern 
States  will  find  that  they  have  the  resources,  both  in  wood  and  power, 
for  making  a  great  output  of  paper,  and  that  mills  will  grow  up 
if  the  industry  is  protected. 

The  last  publication  of  the  Forestry  Service  shows  that  the  con- 
sumption of  pulp  wood  for  1907  in  the  United  States  exceeded  that 
of  1906  by  300,000  cords.  This  certainly  gives  no  indication  of  any 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  paper  industry  in  this  country  to  still 
further  develop. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Assistant  to  President. 


International  Paper  Company, 

New  York,  June  1,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  I  judge  from  your  report  that  you  intend  to  look 
further  into  the  Canadian  pulp-wood  situation,  I  think  you  may  be 
interested  in  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  sent  out  by  the 
paper  association  to  a  large  number  of  daily  newspapers  last  Septem- 
ber in  order  that  thev  might  not  heedlessly  advocate  some  action  by 
Congress  which  would  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of 
adverse  action  by  Canada.  At  the  time  this  letter  was  sent  out  I 
believe  that  neither  the  newspapers  nor  the  American  public  had  any 
knowledge  of  this  subject 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  letter  should  not  be  pub- 
lished, on  account  of  its  disclosing  to  Canadians  facts  which  are  not 
generally  known  to  them. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  we  have  been  studying  the 
pulp-wood  question  for  a  number  of  years  and  shall  be  glaa  to  give 
your  committee  all  the  information  in  our  possession. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Assistant  to  President. 


American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 

New  York,  September  13, 1007. 
To  the  Editor  : 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Commercial  relating  to  the  persistent  agitation  in  Canada,  at 

E resent  particularly  aggressive,  in  favor  of  either  the  absolute  prohi- 
ition  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  from  that  country  into  the  United 
States  or  the  imposition  of  a  high  export  duty.  For  the  furtherance 
of  this  plan  its  advocates  are  now  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign 
through  the  medium  of  the  Canadian  press. 
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This  matter  seriously  affects  the  paper  industry,  and  also  concerns 
the  prosperity  of  the  printing  and  publishing  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Mor  than  $200,000,000  worth  of  paper  is  now  annually  man- 
ufactured and  used  in  the  United  States,  and  we  believe  that  the 
press  and  public  can  not  look  with  indifference  upon  any  movement 
which  would  be  unfavorable  to  the  welfare  of  our  industry.  For  this 
reason  we  venture  to  lay  before  you  confidentially  the  situation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  inclosed  editorial,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  lend  the 
influence  of  your  columns  to  thwart  this  hostile  Canadian  scheme. 

As  to  our  need  of  Canadian  wood,  it  would  be  extremely  inju- 
dicious to  make  any  public  admission  thereof,  and  we  therefore  ask 
that  you  treat  what  we  say  on  this  point  strictly  confidential.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  we  are  desirous  above  all  things  of  keeping  open 
this  source  of  supply  for  such  portion  of  our  pulp  wood  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable and  desirable  to  obtain  from  Canada,  both  in  the  interest  of 
conserving  our  own  forest  and  of  securing  our  raw  material  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  There  is  no  import  duty  on  pulp  wood  coming 
into  the  United  States.  Accordingly  our  demand  for  Canadian  pulp 
wood  at  present  is  determined  largely  by  the  geographical  position 
of  our  various  mills  and  the  relative  cost  of  carrying  charges  thereto 
from  different  pulp-wood  producing  localities  both  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  If  the  capital  and  labor  necessary  to  produce 
paper  to  meet  the  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  in  this 
country  are  to  be  furnished  and  employed  here  instead  of  in  Canada, 
this  question  will  become  of  more  and  more  importance. 

There  is  no  exceptional  stress  of  conditions  in  Canada  that  would 
warrant  a  deliberate  attempt  to  ruin  an  industry  in  a  friendly  coun- 
try in  order  to  build  it  up  at  home.  In  one  breath  the  Canadians 
claim  to  have  unlimited  supplies  of  spruce  timber-land  suitable  for 
pulp  wood  and  appeal  to  the  public  to  espouse  the  cause  of  building 
up  home  industries  so  as  to  use  this  material,  and  so  as  to  supply  the 
United  States  and  the  world  at  large  with  paper;  and  in  the  next 
breath  they  claim  that  the  United  States  paper  makers  must  be  kept 
from  depleting  Canadian  forests.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  preserva- 
tion of  Canada's  forests  is  a  specious  argument,  as  the  effect  thereon 
would  be  the  same  whether  the  pulp  wood  were  manufactured  into 
paper  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada,  provided  the  quantity  of 
paper  remained  the  same.  But  if,  as  is  likely,  having  shut  us  off 
from  getting  their  wood,  their  production  of  paper  failed  to  increase 
at  a  sufficient  rate  to  offset  the  decrease  in  production  in  the  United 
States  and  to  meet  our  increased  demand,  a  paper  famine  in  the 
United  States  would  inevitably  result  The  instigators  of  this  move- 
ment, viz,  Canadian  paper  makers,  while  making  a  false  plea  on 
broad  patriotic  grounds,  are  really  actuated  by  selfish  motives  and 
hope  to  decrease  the  demand  for  wood  in  Canada  so  as  to  buy  it  more 
cheaply  themselves,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  cost  of  wood  in 
the  United  States,  and  thus  to  increase  their  profit  in  competition 
with  us.  Under  these  conditions,  the  removal  of  the  United  States9 
duty  on  paper  would  be  only  a  play  into  their  hands  and  would  but 
add  to  the  profit  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  without  inuring  to 
the  benefit  of  consumers  of  paper  here. 

We  maintain  that  any  interference  by  Canada  with  the  export  of 
pulp  wood  would  be  an  invidious  act,  inconsistent  with  the  general 
policy  of  nations  as  well  as  of  Canada  itself,  viz,  the  free  exporta- 
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tion  of  all  products,  whether  raw  or  manufactured.  Many  of  us 
have  invested  larg*.  amounts  in  Canada  in  fees  of  timber-lands  and 
licenses  from  various  provincial  governments,  relying  upon  Canadian 
laws  and  conditions  existing  at  the  time.  It  would  be  practically 
confiscation  for  Canada  largely  to  destroy  the  values  of  these  proper- 
ties by  preventing  the  removal  of  the  product  from  the  country. 

Canada  is  exporting  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  other  raw 
materials  and  tnere  would  be  no  justice  in  singling  out  pulp  wood  to 
place  a  restriction  upon  its  exportation.  The  only  reason  a&signable 
is  that  the  Canadians  look  with  covetous  eyes  upon  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  think  that  in  paper  manufacturing 
they  have  found  a  vulnerable  point  at  which  to  attack  us,  by  reason 
of  what  they  style  our  "dependence"  upon  them  for  the  raw 
material. 

The  United  States  in  1906  exported  over  $500,000,000  worth  of 
raw  material  and  $226,000,000  worth  of  partly  manufactured  goods. 
The  United  States  is  also  exporting  machinery  to  all  parts  of  the 

flobe  to  manufacture  goods  which  compete  with  us  in  various  mar- 
ets.  In  fact,  practically  all  the  paper  machinery  and  pulp  machin- 
ery used  in  Canada  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  Canada  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
its  supply  of  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  many  other  products  both  raw  and 
manufactured. 

It  is  thus  Seen  that  the  proposed  interference  with  the  trade  in 
pulp  wood  is  inconsistent  with  Canada's  own  policy  as  well  as  with 
that  of  nations  generally.  If  this  principle  were  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  by  both  Canada  and  this  country,  it  would  result  in  the 
former's  ruin. 

Such  a  step  as  is  advocated,  if  taken,  would  involve  discriminating 
legislation  which  it  would  seem  should  not  be  viewed  with  compla- 
cency by  the  United  States.  The  Province  of  Ontario  has  already 
Prohibited  the  exnort  of  pulp  wood  and  logs  cut  from  Crown  lands, 
'he  Province  of  Quebec  charges  a  greater  stumpage  if  the  pulp  wood 
cut  from  Crown  lands  is  exported,  and  the  general  tariff  of  Canada 

Sants  a  preference  of  33  per  cent  on  all  imports  in  favor  of  Eng- 
id  as  against  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  It  would 
seem  that  discrimination  had  already  gone  as  far  as  we  should  allow 
without  protest 

The  Canadians  have  so  far  been  deterred  from  taking  a  more  dras- 
tic course  principally  through  fear  of  disastrous  consequences  to  them- 
selves by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  wise  countervailing  clause  of 
our  tariff,  which  would  automatically  raise  the  duties  on  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  coming  into  this  country,  to  offset  any  duty  which 
might  be  imposed  on  pulp  wood;  but  this  provision  they  are  trying 
to  find  some  way  to  avoid,  and  it  is  defective  in  that  it  would  not, 
in  fact,  meet  the  situation  if  exports  of  pulp  wood  were  entirely  pro- 
hibited. Thev  hesitate  to  resort  to  this  extreme  expedient  through 
fear  of  some  kind  of  retaliation  by  the  United  States,  and  we  believe 
that  a  "  quietus  "  could  be  put  upon  this  agitation  if  the  press  of  this 
country  would  give  emphatic  expression  to  the  disfavor  with  which 
such  an  attack  on  one  of  our  industries  would  be  regarded  by  our 
people,  and  would  intimate  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  Canada  to 
take  a  step  which  might  provoke  retaliatory  measures  and  interfere 
at  least  with  the  commercial  comity  between  the  two  countries. 
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Our  object  in  addressing  you  is  both  to  ask  your  support  at  this 
time  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  to  you  to  be  most  judicious,  and 
also  as  a  precautionary  step  to  inform  our  leading  newspapers  as  to 
the  bearing  of  this  matter,  so  that  should  it  become  a  question  of 

f>ublic  policy  in  connection  with  reciprocity  negotiations,  tariff  legis- 
ation,  or  otherwise  they  may  be  in  possession  of  the  principal  facta 
We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  additional  data  on  application. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  S.  Cowles,  President. 


Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper  Investigation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  care  the  report  of  Select  Committee 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation. 

There  is  one  feature  which  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  this 
subject  which  has,  I  believe,  been  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  great 
waste  of  paper  and  coincident  waste  of  our  forests  due  to  the  1  cent 
per  pound  rate  on  publications  entered  in  the  post-office  as  second- 
class  matter. 

a  This  low  rate  puts  a  premium  upon  large  circulation  and  the  for- 
cing of  circulation  by  methods  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  and  purely  from  a  commercial  standpoint  has  led  to  grave 
abuses  ana  enormous  national  waste,  which  should  be  corrected,  and 
I  think  that  your  committee  should  show  the  relation  of  this  waste 
to  the  large  and  unnatural  demand  for  paper  and  the  consequent 
high  prices. 

This  investigation  might  easily  show  that  a  law  passed  to  encour- 
age the  dissemination  of  literature  at  a  time  when  paper  and  print- 
ing cost  ten  times  more  than  it  costs  to-day  has  resulted  in  a  scramble 
by  publishers  to  monopolize  the  field  of  advertising,  and  in  doing  so 
that  they  have  also  monopolized  90  per  cent  of  the  postal  facilities 
without  contributing  anything  like  a  reasonable  share  of  the  postal 
revenue. 

This  investigation  might  legitimately  show  that  the  proportion  of 
600,000,000  pounds  of  matter  of  the  second  class,  whicn  is  annually 
carried  in  the  mails  at  1  cent  per  pound,  is  very  largely  waste,  pure 
and  simple,  and  that  it  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

This  investigation  should  show  that  1,000,000  pounds  of  news  paper 
requires  the  destruction  of  3,000,000  pounds  of  forest,  and  that  there 
is  wasted  every  day  in  the  year  that  amount  of  forest,  due  entirely 
to  this  1-cent-per-p'ound  postal  rate. 

While  it  is  no  doubt  the  work  of  other  committees  of  the  House  to 
investigate  the  needs  of  postal  system  in  relation  to  its  usefulness  to 
the  people  and  the  value  of  an  equitable  postal  rate  law,  nevertheless 
this  committee  has  the  opportunity  to  show  that  a  great  national 
waste  is  responsible  for  an  abnormal  demand  for  paper,  which  ad- 
vances in  an  unnatural  way  the  price  and  places  a  buraen  upon  many 
who  are  unable  to  bear  it. 

The  value  of  investigation  and  report  by  the  Census  Bureau  upon 
this  subject  would  be  inestimable,  for  while  our  postal  system  is  mak- 
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ing  some  headway,  it  has  been  made  so  clear  in  the  reports  of  Post- 
masters-General that  the  Department  is  severely  handicapped,  that  it 
is  due  to  commerce  and  industry  that  these  faults  should  be  cor- 
rected and  our  postal  system  placed  upon  a  basis  which  will  provide 
the  best  communication  possible. 

If  your  committee  would  show  clearly,  as  it  might,  that  the  1-cent 
rate  for  publications  puts  a  premium  upon  the  destruction  of  forests, 
and  that  there  is  a  great  national  waste  which  is  encouraged  abnor- 
mally by  present  postal  laws,  Congress  might  be  induced  to  enact  an 
equitable  postal  rate  law. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Richard  W.  Batnrrtdge, 

Postal  Chairman, 


International  Paper  Company, 

New  York,  June  10, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 
Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  page  1203  of  the  paper  and  pulp  investigation  hear- 
ings I  make  this  statement: 

But  Mr.  Norrls  and  Mr.  Bidder  and  Mr.  Seitx,  and  one  or  two  others,  at  dif- 
ferent times  have  worked  together  to  foment  discontent  among  the  publishers 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Sims  thereupon  asks  me  if  I  refer  to  these  gentlemen  in  their 
individual  capacity,  to  which  I  reply  affirmatively,  saying  that  as  I 
look  upon  it  they  are  looking  out  /or  their  own  individual  benefit. 
Mr.  Sims  states  that  Mr.  K  orris  distinctly  disclaimed  representing  the 
New  York  Times,  etc 

Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  under  date  of  May  20, 1908,  has  sent  out  to  a 
select  list  of  publishers  a  letter  which  I  here  quote : 

Dear  Sib:  It  occurs  to  me  that  substantial  steps  toward  protecting  news- 
paper Interests  In  the  matter  of  paper  supply  and  price  could  be  obtained  at  this 
time.  If  a  group  of  the  larger  newspapers  should  arrange  to  carry  on  that 
work  In  their  own  interest. 

Mr.  John  Norrls  has  signified  his  willingness  to  serve  such  a  group  of  news- 
papers and  to  devote  all  his  energies  atid  time  to  the  work  If  an  adequate  salary 
could  be  assured  to  him  for  a  period  of  two  years.  I  am  confident  1  cuu  adjust 
that  matter  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Mr.  Ochs,  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  other  publishers  have  already  indicated  their  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate. 

The  plan  I  have  in  mind  contemplates  a  payment  by  each  subscriber  of  10 
cents  per  ton  of  paper  consumed  with  a  minmum  of  $1,000  per  annum  toward 
a  fund  which  shall  insure  two  years'  work.  If  the  total  subscriptions  exceed 
the  expenditures,  as  I  anticipate  they  may,  a  return  will  be  made  pro  rata.  I 
will  act  as  treasurer  In  your  interests.  It  will  be  understood  that  your  obliga- 
tion or  liability  will  not  in  any  way  exceed  the  amount  of  your  subscript  Urn. 
This  plan  does  not  contemplate  any  Interference  with  your  perfect  freedom  in 
buying  paper,  but  rather  the  creation  of  conditions  which  shaU  be  helpful  to 
you  In  buying. 

May  I  rely  upon  your  cooperation,  and  if  so,  for  what  sum? 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Herman  Riddol 

This  letter  is  not  sent  out  as  president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  but  by  Mr.  Ridder  individually.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  in  so  far  as  this  letter  indicates,  his  solicitude  for  the  pub- 
lishers does  not  extend  beyond  a  small  circle,  who  would  constitute 
strong  allies  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  object. 
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The  letter  also  seems  to  discredit  Mr.  Norris's  statement,  according 
to  Mr.  Sims,  that  he  did  not  represent  the  New  York  Times,  as  it 
shows  that  at  present,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Ochb  is  behind  Mr.  Norris 
in  his  efforts  to  create  conditions  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  New 
York  Times  in  buying  its  paper. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  this  letter  go  in  the  record. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

v  Chester  W.  Lyman, 

Assistant  to  President. 


St,  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Norwalk,  Conn.,  June  10, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  our  report  as  per  your  request  of 
May  7.  To  compute  tnese  figures  in  the  manner  asked  for,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  separate  to  some  extent  items  which  have 
been  lumped  in  our  reports  or  taken  collectively,  but  we  have  en- 
deavored to  have  them  accurate,  and  the  details  agree  with  our 
figures,  so  that  we  are  very  confident  we  are  correct. 

In  considering  our  mill,  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  our  situation  is 
a  little  unique,  in  that  while  we  are  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  pur- 
chasers of  pulp  wood  at  times,  our  operations  in  pulp  and  pulp 
wood  are  all  conducted  on  the  Canadian  side  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick. 

I  am  informed  that  your  committee  intends  to  visit  some  of  the 
mills  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to 
invite  you  to  include  our  mill  in  your  programme. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  any  and  all  informa- 
tion in  my  power  and  would  undertake  to  accompany  you  to  our 
New  Brunswick  mill  if  you  wished,  in  order  to  give  you  a  better 
understanding  of  matters  at  that  end  of  the  line. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  endeavors  to  get  at  the  true 
facts,  I  remain  • 

Yours,  truly,  St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

E.  Q.  Murphy,  Vice-President. 

Department  op  State, 

Washington,  June  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  consul 
at  Sheffield,  England,  transmitting  a  communication  from  a  large 
paper  manufacturer  in  his  district,  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  prices 
of  paper  shipped  yearly  from  the  United  States  to  Sheffield. 
Ihave  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Elihu  Boot. 
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American  Consulate, 
Sheffield,  England,  May  06, 1908. 
The  Assistant  Secreiary  op  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  I 
recently  received,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

The  writer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon,  is  the  proprietor  of 
large  paper  mills  at  Oughtibridge,  near  this  city,  and  at  Grimsby; 
he  is  known  to  me  personally  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  man,  and  upon 
receipt  of  the  letter  I  had  an  interview  with  the  writer,  and  pointed 
out  that  I  could  not  use  the  letter  as  he  suggested  unless  the  ban 
of  privacy  was  removed,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  be  quoted 
in  the  matter.  In  reply  he  said  he  was  willing  to  stand  by  what  he  had 
written.  I  then  asked  if  the  statements  made  by  him  were  susceptible 
of  proof;  he  said  the  yearly  quantity  stated  was  based  upon  his 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  purchasers  here;  the  rail  and 
ocean  freights  can  be  readily  verified.  The  price  per  pound,  Mr. 
Dixon  says,  was  furnished  him  by  the  proprietors  of  two  newspapers 
here,  who  are  both  customers  of  nis  for  a  part  of  their  paper  supply 
at  a  somewhat  higher  price  than  they  are  paying  the  American  paper 
makers,  but  whether  they  would,  if  called  upon,  produce  bills  to 
prove  his  statement  he  was  not  prepared  to  say. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  interests  involved,  I  forward  the  letter 
for  such  action  as  the  circumstances  may  seem  to  warrant. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  N.  Daniels,  ConsuL 

[Peter  Dixon  &  Son,  papermakero.     West  Marsh  Paper  Works,  Grimsby.     Head  office. 

Spring  Grove  Mills.] 

Oughtibridge,  near  Sheffield,  May  19, 1908. 
Dear  Mr.  Daniels  :  An  inauiry  is  now  being  held  in  Washington 
on  paper.    The  Government  there  is  trying  to  find  out  if  the  Ameri- 
can paper  makers  are  selling  cheaper  to  foreigners  than  to  United 
States  publishers.    It  might  be  useful  to  know  if  you  were  to  tell 

^our  Government  that  3,000  tons  or  more  United  States  newspaper 
as  come  into  Sheffield  yearly  for  two  or  three  years  at  ljd.  [2| 
cents]  per  pound,  less  14  per  cent,  equal  to  £10  [$48,671  per  ton 
[2,240]  net  in  Sheffield.  The  carriage  from  Hull  is  10s.  lOd.  [$2.63] 
per  ton  and  must  be  15s.  [$3.65]  sea  freight,  or,  say,  £8  14s.  2d. 
[$42.38]  f.  o.  b.,  and  the  price  in  New  York  is  £10  5s.  6d.  [$50]  or 
more. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Jos.  Dixon. 

Note. — The  conversions  into  United  States  currency,  in  brackets, 
have  been  added  by  me. 

Chas.  N.  Daniels,  Consul. 

International  Paper  Company, 

New  York,  June  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Seleqt  Committee  on  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  statement  submitted  by  this  company  at  the  hear- 
ing we  refer  to  the  reputed  enormous  earnings  upon  the  investments 
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of  certain  New  York  newspapers.  We  would  like  to  add  another 
paper  as  corroborative  of  our  statements  as  to  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  provide  the  plant  of  a  newspaper,  com- 
pared with  the  return  upon  the  same. 

We  refer  to  the  Indianapolis  News.  The  net  earnings  shown  by 
the  sworn  report  of  Hilton  U.  Brown,  the  receiver,  for  the  operation 
of  the  paper  for  one  year  and  eight  days  amounted  to  $92,000.  This 
is  net,  after  having  paid  all  expenses  of  the  operation  of  the  paper 
and  the  expenses  of  the  receivership. 

The  receiver  took  charge  of  the  paper  about  eight  years  ago,  being 
appointed  on  account  ot  a  disagreement  between  the  partners  rela- 
tive to  the  management  of  the  paper  and  not  on  account  of  financial 
difficulties.  The  earnings  given  above,  I  understand,  were  for  the 
first  year  of  the  receivership.  Since  that  time  the  News  has  doubled 
its  charge  for  advertisements. 

One  year  their  return  for  assessment  for  taxation  was  a  little  over 
$47,000,  and  at  that  time  they  had  a  circulation  of  about  42,000,  and 
it  was  said  in  the  evidence  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  news- 
paper depended  upon  the  circulation.  It  is  now  claimed  in  the  state- 
ments they  have  published  that  they  have  a  circulation  of  about 
78,000  or  80.000,  and  it  is  estimated  on  reliable  authority  that  the 
present  profits  are  not  less  than  $200,000  per  annum. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  a  dissatisfied  taxpayer  to  have  the  assess- 
ment for  taxes  of  the  News  raised,  basing  his  claim  on  the  ground 
that  the  paper  had  been  sold  by  the  receiver  for  $936,000.  In  the 
tax  proceedings  the  News  publishers  maintained  that  they  were  liable 
for  assessment  only  upon  their  physical  properties,  and  that  the 
great  value  of  the  property  was  the  "good  will,"  which  was  not 
assessable,  and  the  court  upheld  them  in  this  position  and  refused  to 
raise  their  assessment. 

This  gives  an  insight  into  the  amount  of  capital  in  the  publishing 
business  represented  Dy  "  good  will,"  which  in  many  instances  means 
a  monopoly  in  the  purveying  of  news. 

Notwithstanding  its  enormously  prosperous  condition  the  Indian- 
apolis News  has  taken  the  position  that  the  duty  on  paper  is  iniqui- 
tous and  the  prices  of  paper  extortionate. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Assistant  to  President. 


American  Newspaper  Publishers9  Association, 

New  York,  June  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann:  The  inclosed  preamble  and  resolutions  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  may  interest  you. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norrts, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Paper. 
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[The  New  York  Times,  Friday,  June  12,  1008.] 

John  Norris  has  resigned  his  post  as  business  manager  of  The  New  York 
Times  to  accept  an  appointment  tendered  him  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  aims  of  the  organization  In  the 
matter  of  news-print  paper.  The  directors  of  the  association  adopted  these 
resolutions  yesterday : 

"Whereas  the  recent  Congressional  investigation  of  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  paper  surprised  and  startled  publishers  and  paper  makers  by  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  revelations  in  the  marketing  of  paper;  and 

"  Whereas  the  postponement  by  Congress  of  action  upon  the  proposition  to 
place  pulp  and  printing  paper  upon  the  free  list,  and  the  decision  of  its  select 
committee  to  continue  the  investigation  until  December  nest,  thrust  upon  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  upon  publishers  generally, 
the  necessity  for  continuing  their  efforts  to  safeguard  and  promote  their  inter- 
ests; and 

44  Whereas  Chairman  Mann,  of  the  select  committee,  has  introduced  in  Con- 
gress a  bill  which  Indicates  an  inclination  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  red* 
proclty  arrangements  with  Canada;  and 

44  Whereas  the  paper  makers  are  united  and  organized  to  protect  their  Inter- 
ests; and 

"  Whereas  the  information  in  the  interest  of  paper  makers  which  is  being 
disseminated  to  justify  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  prices  presents  only 
one  side  of  the  question ;  and 

44  Whereas,  through  the  vigilance  of  this  association,  the  pools  controlling  the 
output  of  fiber  and  mnntla  paper  boards  are  now  under  close  judicial  scrutiny, 
and  it  appears  that  other  paper  pools  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
scrutiny;  and 

44  Whereas  the  efforts  of  this  association  to  invoke  Federal  aid  have  already 
caused  a  repudiation  of  the  proposed  advance  to  $00  per  ton  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  $50-per-ton  price;  and 

44  Whereas  the  pai>er  makers  have  represented  that  the  large  advances  in 
price  for  all  kinds  of  paper  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  reason  of  reductions 
in  the  hours  of  labor,  due  to  changes  from  twelve-hour  shifts  to  eight-hour 
shifts;  and 

44  Whereas  a  recent  canvass  shows  that  only  29  out  of  245  paper  mills  had 
made  such  change;  and 

44  Whereas  the  work  thus  far  done  in  behalf  of  this  association  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  volunteers;  and 

44  Whereas  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  by  publishers  of  more 
than  $40,000,000  per  annum  for  news-print  paper  has  reached  a  stage  where 
organized  effort  and  concentrated  energy  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  seem 
essential  to  an  earnest  and  aggressive  campaign,  looking  to  a  broader  market,-  a 
dissolution  of  paper  makers'  combinations,  and  the  procuring  of  the  proper  rep- 
resentation of  this  association  before  committees  of  Congress  and  elsewhere; 
and 

44  Whereas  the  board  of  directors  Is  of  opinion  that  John  Norris  is  equipped 
to  undertake  these  services  for  the  association :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

44  Resolved,  That  the  president  be  authorized  to  engage  the  services  of  John 
Norris  for  a  period  of  two  years,  upon  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  them,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  aims  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
In  the  matter  of  news-print  paper." 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Grand  Rapids ^  Wis.,  June  15}  1908. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mann, 

Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^ 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request,  we  inclose  herewith 
labor  scale  per  hour  for  years  1904,  1905, 1906,  and  1907. 
Yours,  truly, 

Grand  Rapids  Puu*  and  Paper  Co. 
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Wage  seals  per  hour. 


1904. 


Wood  room: 

Foreman 

Sawyer 

Helpers 

Grinder  room: 

Foreman 

Helpere 

Wet  machine  room: 

Tenders 

Roll  skinners 

Beater  room: 

Beater  foreman 

Beater  men 

Bizeman 

Hauling  in  raw  material- 
Foreman 

Helpers 

Machine  room: 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders 

Third  hands........ 

Fourth  hands 

Oilers 

B(N«  machine  tender 

Ftaifthlnf  room: 

Cutter  man 

Tier  man 

Helpers 

Shipping  room: 

Foreman 

Helpers 

Boiler  room: 

Engineers 

Head  fireman 

Do 

Ooreman,  oiler 

Watchman 

Millwright 

Millwright  helper 

Carpenter 

Mnchintat 

Teamster 


Cento. 

17* 
16} 

16 


13* 

14* 
10* 

181 
13* 
16* 

16 
16 

80 
20 
12* 


10* 


17* 
17* 
15 

IS* 
16 


14* 
IS* 

m 

16| 

m 

15 


17* 


1906. 


Cents. 
16 


IS* 

14* 
10* 

181 
13* 
16* 

16 
16 


20 
12* 


10* 


17* 
17* 
16 

161 
16 


18* 

16* 
16 

82 
16 


17* 


1906. 


Cent*. 
16* 
16* 
16 

26 

18* 

14* 

12* 

18| 
18* 

16* 

18 


20 
12* 
12* 
12* 


17* 
17* 
16 

16  to  28 
16 


St 

14* 

17i 

16* 
82* 
17* 
26 


17* 


1907. 


Cents. 
22* 
17 
17 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington,  June  17, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
1860  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  IU. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  As  some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  we  sent  the 
reminder  letter  to  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  and  consumers 
of  news-print  paper,  1  think  it  well  to  tell  you  the  situation  of  the 
work  and  receive  further  instructions. 

Canvass  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers. 

Schedules  mailed 031 

Schedules  received 172 

Plauts  represented  by  schedules  received 220 

In  addition  to  this  number,  70  reports  were  received  from  manu- 
facturers which  stated  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp  and  paper.  Some  of  these  were  included  in  the  Census 
total  for  the  industry,  because  the  class  of  their  products  were  so 
closely  allied  with  the  paper  industry  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
include  them  in  the  general  group. 
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But  very  few  schedules  are  now  being  received,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  manufacturers  do  not  intend  to  make  complete  reports.  It 
is  possible  that  another  reminder  would  result  in  getting  a  few  addi- 
tional schedules,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  a  thorough  canvass  can  not 
be  made  unless  agents  are  sent  into  the  field  to  visit  each  plant  and 
secure  the  desired  data;  therefore,  under  present  methods,  we  can 
not  hope  to  secure  totals  that  are  comparable  with  the  census  total 
for  1904.  Please  advise  me  if  we  should  make  further  effort  to  secure 
the  returns  from  manufacturers. 

Canvass  of  consumers  of  news-print  paper. 
Schedules  mailed 0, 5132 

Schedules  received  from  the  first  call 1*3$H 

Schedules  received  6iuce  reminder  letter  was  mailed 428 

Total  received  to  date 1, 822 

Very  few  schedules  are  now  being  received,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  impossible  to  secure  reports  from  all  of  the  establishments  to  which 
this  schedule  was  sent,  unless  repeated  reminder  letters  are  mailed 
or  special  agents  are  employed.  Please  advise  me  if  we  shall  make 
further  effort  to  secure  the  reports  for  this  branch  of  the  investi- 
gation. 

If  no  further  effort  is  to  be  made  to  secure  the  returns  for  either 
branch  of  the  investigation,  can  the  tabulation  be  made,  of  course 
with  arrangements  to  include  returns  that  may  reach  the  office  during 
the  next  three  or  four  weeks  ? 

Upon  examining  the  testimony  taken  bv  the  committee,  I  find  con- 
siderable data  which  could  possibly  be  collated  and  arranged  so  as  to 
obtain  averages  and  results  that  would  strengthen  the  data  secured 
by  the  use  of  the  schedules  that  have  been  mailed  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  consumers  of  paper.  Do  you  care  to  have  the  office  com- 
pile this  data  and  present  it,  or  at  least  the  averages  obtained  from  it, 
in  connection  with  those  we  secured  through  the  schedules? 

Awaiting  the  receipt  of  your  reply  and  further  instructions,  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  Steuart, 
Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures. 


Chicago,  July  H,  1908. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Steuart, 

Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures, 

Census  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Steuart:  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  failure  to  give 
earlier  reply  to  your  letter  of  June  17.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to 
send  another  reminder  to  the  manufacturers  and  probably  inclose 
another  copy  of  the  schedule.  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  send 
another  letter  to  the  newspaper  publishers.  I  wish  very  much  that 
you  would  have  some  one  go  through  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
special  committee  and  work  out  any  results  that  you  can  from  that. 
There  is  much  valuable  information  I  think  in  £he  published  hear- 
ings.   I  fear  I  will  ni~  have  either  the  time  or  the  proper  training 
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to  get  the  most  available  information  out  of  the  statistics,  etc.,  fur- 
nished to  us  and  published  in  the  hearings.  I  will  be  greatly  obliged 
to  the  Census  Office  if  you  can  put  some  good  person  at  work  on  this. 
The  principal  object  in  asking  newspaper  publishers  to  fill  out  the 
schedules  sent  to  them  was  to  ascertain  the  prices  at  which  paper  had 
sold  on  different  dates.  While  the  great  majority  of  the  publishers 
seem  not  to  have  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  reply,  yet  probably 
those  who  have  been  most  affected  by  the  increased  price  in  paper  have 
probably  replied.  In  working  up  these  schedules,  I  suggest  that  a 
distinction  be  made  between  the  ordinary  paper  and  trade  and  special 
publications.  In  other  words,  the  schedules  which  have  been  returned 
will  cover  more  kinds  of  paper  than  the  simple  ordinary  common 
news-print  paper,  and  unless  the  different  grades  of  paper  are  kept 
separate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  compilations  the  results  will  not  be 
valuable.  In  addition  to  the  schedules  which  were  returned  there  is 
considerable  information  in  the  hearings  from  certain  newspapers  as 
to  quantities  and  price  which  might  be  added  to  the  schedules  in 
compiling  the  results. 

Yours,  very  sincerely,  James  R.  Mann,. 

Chairman  Special  Committee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  June  27,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  R.  Mann, 

1729  Q  Street,  Chicago,  IU. 

Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  When  you  were  in  my  office  just  before  Congress 
adjourned  I  promised  to  let  you  know  what  material  the  Forest 
Service  could  supply  by  next  fall  that  would  be  helpful  in  your 
inquiry  into  the  pulp  and  paper-making  industry.  The  information 
which  the  Service  can  furnish  will  deaFprincipally  with  the  supply 
of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  also,  to  some  extent, 
with  the  supply  of  other  materials  than  wood  which  can  probably 
be  utilized  for  pulp  making.  The  section  of  forests  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  will,  within  the  next 
few  months,  make  the  fullest  possible  investigation  of  the  timber 
supply  of  tne  United  States.  In  this  investigation  the  supply  of 
pulp  wood  will  be  thoroughly  considered ;  data  will  also  be  collected 
upon  the  Canadian  timber  supply.  A  preliminary  report  will  be 
made  by  the  Commission  not  later  than  January  1. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  special  appropriation  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  "  test  such  plants  as  may  require  tests  to 
ascertain  if  they  be  suitable  for  making  paper,"  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  the  Forest  Service  will  cooperate  in  ascertaining  the 
available  supply  of  fibrous  plants  in  the  United  States  which  give 
promise  of  feeing  commercially  suitable  for  paper  making.  So  far 
as  possible  laboratory  tests  will  also  be  made  upon  these  plants  to 
ascertain  how  the  pulp  produced  from  them  compares  in  yield  and 
qualitv  with  that  proauced  from  various  kinds  of  wood.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  preliminary  report  of  this  study  will  also  be  made 
not  later  than  January  1. 
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You  see,  therefore,  that  we  shall  get  considerable  information  that 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  problems  which  your  committee 
has  in  hand.    Some  general  conclusions  can  undoubtedly  be  drawn 
and  made  available  for  your  use  before  Congress  convenes. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

GlFFORD  PlNCHOT,  FotSSteT. 


Chicago,  July  H,  1908. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  President  :  Before  leaving  Washington  in  June  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Pinchot,  Forester,  in  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation,  and  requested  that  the  Forest  Service 
make  special  investigation  as  to  the  quantity  of  spruce  and  other 
valuable  forests  suitable  for  pulp  wood  in  this  country  and  the  same 
in  Canada — in  this  country  by  States  and  localities,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  in  Canada  by  Provinces  and  localities.  Also,  as  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  spruce  forests  under  natural  conditions  and  the  probable 
Suantity  of  pulp  wood  which  could  be  indefinitely  cut  from  the  spruce 
orests  of  the  United  States  under  proper  forestry  methods. 

Mr.  Pinchot  expressed  his  great  desire  to  serve  the  special  com- 
mittee in  these  regards  and  to  obtain  and  furnish  all  the  information 
possible.  I  think,  however,  it  may  be  desirable,  owing  to  your  great 
interest  in  the  matter,  for  you  to  give  directions  that  the  Forestry 
Service  shall  furnish  to  the  special  committee  and  the  House  any 
information  relating  to  the  subject  under  investigation  which  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  and  furnish. 

Yours,  most  truly,  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman. 


Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  June  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir  :  Replying  to  your  recent  request  that  this  Department  obtain 
for  the  use  of  your  committee  certain  information  relative  to  impor- 
tations of  wood  pulp,  filter  masse,  printing  paper,  and  pulp  woods 
at  the  leading  ports  during  the  period  from  January  1, 1907,  to  June 
1, 1908, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  information, 
copy  of  a  letter  this  day  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  customs  at 
Bangor,  Me.;  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York,  Buffalo,  Ogdensbure, 
Oswego,  Cape  Vincent,  Plattsburg,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  PhiladeT- 

£hia,  Erie,  I^a. ;  Newport,  Burlington,  Vt ;  Detroit,  Port  Huron, 
[arquette,  Mich.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Bridgeport,  New  London,  Conn.; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  and  tne  surveyors  of  customs  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  asking  for  the  statistics  you 
desire. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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Treasury  Department, 
owicr  of  tub  secretary, 
Washington,  June  11,  1908. 
The  Collector  oar  Customs, 

Bangor,  Me. 

Sir:  I  have  to  request  that  you  forward  to  the  Department  at  your 
earliest  convenience  a  tabulated  statement,  in  duplicate,  showing  the 
date  of  arrival,  quantity,  appraised  value,  and  country  of  origin  of 
each  importation  at  your  port,  together  with  the  duties  collected 
thereon,  covering  the  period  from  January  1,  1907,  to  June  1,  1908, 
of  the  following: 

1.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  wood  pulp  specified  in  paragraph  393 
of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897. 

2.  Filter  masse  or  filter  stock  under  paragraph  395. 

8.  Of  the  various  classes  of  printing  paper  provided  for  under 
paragraph  396. 

4.  Pulp  woods  under  paragraph  699. 

Notations  will  be  made  of  shipments  on  which  aditional  duties  have 
been  collected  under  the  proviso^  to  paragraphs  393  and  396,  stating 
the  amounts. 

In  preparing  this  tabulated  statement,  the  name  of  the  importer 
need  not  be  given. 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Chicago,  July  14, 1908. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President^  Oyster  Bay,  N.  T. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Before  leaving  Washington  in  June  I  called 
upon  the  Treasury  Department  in  behalf  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  to  obtain  certain  information  rela- 
tive to  importations  of  wood  pulp,  printing  paper,  pulp  wood,  etc., 
and  I  am  informed  on  June  11  a  circular  letter  was  sent  out  to  vari- 
ous collectors  of  customs,  asking  for  information  in  compliance  with 
this  request  While  the  Treasury  Department  has  been  very  active 
and  very  courteous  in  obtaining  and  furnishing  information  to  the 
special  committee,  I  think  possibly  that,  owing  to  your  great  interest 
in  the  subject  under  investigation,  you  may  desire  to  direct  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  furnish  to  the  special  committee  every  facility 
possible  in  the  way  of  collecting  information* 

I  beg  to  remain, 

x  ours,  very  sincerely,  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman. 


Chicago,  July  14, 1908. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Before  leaving  Washington  in  June  I  called 
upon  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  asked  that  Bureau  to 
collect  statistical  information  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Pulp 
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and  Paper  Investigation.  Mr.  Austin  expressed  his  desire  to  furnish 
all  the  information  possible,  but  there  may  be  some  expense  in  col- 
lecting a  portion  of  the  information  desired  and  I  think  perhaps  it 
would  be  well,  owing  to  your  great  interest  in  the  subject  under 
investigation,  to  direct  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to 
obtain  and  furnish  for  the  special  committee  any  and  all  information 
which  may  relate  to  the  subject  which  is  asked  for. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

James  R.  Mann,  Chairman. 


Chicago,  July  16, 1908. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

President,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  During  the  work  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  the  Census  Office  has  been  very 
diligent  in  doing  work  for  the  committee.  The  committee  now 
desires  to  have  considerable  work  ^one  in  the  Census  Office  which 
may  involve  some  expense,  and  as  you  expressed  your  desire  to 
furnish  any  facil;ties  within  your  power  to  the  committee  I  beg  to 
ask  that  you  will  direct  that  the  Census  Office  furnish  to  and  for  the 
benefit  of*  the  committee  any  means  within  its  power. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Yours,  most  truly,  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman. 


American  Newspaper  Publishers9  Association, 

New  York,  July  18,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  consideration  of  the  inclosed  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent about  paper  combinations  is  earnestly  solicited. 

The  letter  dwells  upon  three  phases  of  the  subject  that  seem  to  be 
pressing,  viz,  the  immunity  of  individuals,  the  inadequacy  of  penal- 
ties, and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  relief  through  the  courts. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norrts, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Paper. 

A  letter  to  the  President  about  paper  combinations. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 

New  York,  June  29,  1908. 
To  the  President: 

May  we  invoke  the  aid  of  your  powerful  office  In  our  effort  to  stop  the  oppres- 
sions of  paper  combl notions?  When  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation applied  to  Congress  for  relief,  we  were  told  that  the  courts  would  pro- 
vide ndequnte  and  prompt  remedy.  Eight  months  ago  we  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  all  the  material  which  we  had,  relating  to  seven 
groups  of  paper  makers.  The  outcome  of  eight  months*  effort  In  t'lat  direction 
Is  Insignificant.  Twenty-four  paj>er  companies,  acting  together  iu  the  Fibre 
and  Manila  Association,  added  $10  per  ton  to  the  price  of  fiber  and  manila 
paper  on  an  annual  output  of  200.000  tons.  In  successive  raises  of  $5,  $2.  $2,  $3, 
snd  $4,  so  that  an  average  addition  of  $10  per  ton  or  $2,000,000  per  annum  was 
Imposed  by  that  combination  upon  consumers.  When  they  were  subjected  to 
inquisition  by  the  Federul  grand  jury,  the  paper  makers  admitted  that  they 
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had  placed  their  records  beyond  their  reach,  but  subsequently  all  but  two  of 
the  participants  pleaded  guilty.  They  were  fined  $2,000  each,  or  $48,000  in  all. 
The  maximum  penalty  is  $5,009  for  each  offense.  Immunity  was  practically 
grnntod  to  every  Individual  who  participated  In  that  pool — only  one  man,  the 
treasurer,  and  originator  of  the  pool,  John  H.  Parks,  now  a  fugitive  In  Europe, 
was  included  in  the  Indictment.  All  the  other  defendants  were  corporations 
or  partnerships.  We  maintain  that  such  a  finish  to  the  procedure  is  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  When  a  fine  of  $48,000  Is  imposed  for  an  extortion  of 
$2,000,000  It  places  a  premium  upon  lawlessness,  and  brings  vividly  to  us  a 
realization  of  tbe  hopelessness  of  relief  under  methods  that  prevail,  especially 
when  the  United  States  district  attorney,  while  granting  Immunity  to  the 
individuals,  urges  leniency  for  the  corporations  which  employ  them.  How 
different  this  case  is  from  that  of  the  ancient  law,  when  the  wrongdoer  lost 
not  only  the  property  which  be  had  wrongfully  taken,  or  the  value  of  that 
which  he  had  destroyed,  but  also  all  tbe  rest  of  his  property  was  forfeited  to 
the  State.  Here,  a  corporation  breaks  the  law,  and  it  secures  immunity  for 
the  offending  Individual. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  steps  have  been  taken  against  the 
Box  Board  Pool,  operated  from  the  same  office  of  John  H.  Parks,  or  against 
the  Sulphite  Pulp  Association,  whose  by-laws  and  membership  were  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  eight  months  ago,  or  against  the  other  offenders. 

The  operations  of  the  Box  Board  Pool  in  twenty-six  months  included 
invoices  of  $32,000,000,  with  net  profits  of  $4,835,652  on  853,677  tons. 

The  counsel  of  the  paper  makers  who  pleaded  guilty  In  New  York  on  the 
10th  instant,  stated  that  their  output  represented  only  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  of  wrapping  paper.  The  letters  set  forth  In  the  indictment 
and  the  books  and  records  now  In  the  possession  of  tbe  United  Stntes  district 
attorney  at  New  York,  indicate  (see  folio  242  of  Indictment)  that  the  Western 
Fibre  and  Manila  Mills,  which  were  under  distinct  prohibition  against  restric- 
tion of  output,  met  in  November,  1907,  and  decided  to  restrict  production.  We 
are  confident  those  records  will  also  disclose  the  methods  by  which  tbe  23  per 
cent  of  Indicted  paper  makers  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  other  77  per  cent 
to  maintain  the  extraordinary  advances  in  price.  One  of  the  conspirators,  the 
Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  which  had  been  a  member  of  the  General 
Pnner  Company,  and  which  had  been  enjoined  by  the  United  States  court  on 
June  18,  1906,  from  participation  in  such  pools,  failed  to  enter  an  appearance. 
It  figured  upon  the  records  of  the  Indicted  association  as  "Charles  Jones." 
Another  of  the  conspirators,  the  Continental  Paper  Bug  Company,  is  the  exclu- 
sive selling  agent  for  four  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  which 
have  a  capacity  for  63.000  tons  of  manila  paper  per  annum.  Tbe  character 
of  tbe  criminality  of  that  connection  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company  was  entered  upon  the  books  of 
the  association  as  "John  Smith,"  and  letters  pertaining  to  its  business  with 
the  association  were  addressed  to  "John  Smith,  New  York." 

The  hopelessness  of  our  efforts  for  relief  may  be  appreciated  when  It  is 
known: 

(a)  That  O.  H.  P.  Gould  appeared  as  an  Individual  before  the  Mann  com- 
mittee on  Saturday,  May  16,  1008,  and  testified  (p.  1011  of  hearings)  that  he 
did  not  know  of  any  agreement  or  understanding  of  any  kind  among  the  paper 
manufacturers  or  the  selling  agents  to  put  a  fixed  or  concerted  price  upon  paper 
or  to  restrict  the  output.  Yet  on  June  19,  1008,  "the  Gould  Paper  Company," 
the  corporation  of  which  H.  P.  Gould  Is  president,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indict- 
ment charging  the  regulation  of  price  and  of  output  in  restraint  of  trade  for  a 
period   beginning  September,   1006. 

(b)  Tom  T.  Waller,  vice-president  of  International  Paper  Company,  testified 
(see  p.  1100  of  hearings)  on  May  18,  1908.  before  the  Mann  committee,  that  tbe 
International  Paper  Company  had  not  directly  or  Indirectly,  or  through  selling 
agents,  participated  In  any  pooling  arrangement,  and  this  statement  applied  to 
"any  grade  of  paper."  Yet  on  June  19,  1908,  his  company's  exclusive  selling 
agent,  the  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charges,  and 
the  indictment  shows  that  the  association  voted  (see  folio  55  of  indictment)  to 
6end  Its  uniform  price  list  to  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company, 
and  "  one  to  Mr.  Waller  of  the  International  Paper  Company  for  their 
guidance." 

(<:)  Officers  operating  Western  Fibre  and  Manila  Mills  appeared  before  the 
Mann  committee  and  testified  that  they  knew  of  no  arrangements  for  restrict- 
ing output  or  fixing  prices,  yet  they  did  meet.    They  did  agree  to  close  their 
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mills  for  a  period.    They  did  close  their  mills,  and  they  did  so  In  disregard  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  United  States  court,  dated  June  18,  1906. 

If  such  acts  are  to  be  tolerated,  then  the  whole  proceeding  becomes  a  travesty 
upon  government.  May  we  ask  what  becomes  of  the  consumer?  What  be- 
comes of  the  other  paper  pools?  How  long  must  we  wait  before  the  news- 
print paper  user  will  obtain  relief?  Are  prevarication  and  perjury  and  acts 
of  contempt  to  go  unpunished?'  Are  the  distinct  prohibitions  of  the  courts  to 
be  ignored? 

The  Fibre  and  Manila  Association,  the  Box  Board  Pool,  and  the  8u)phlte 
Pulp  Association — each  and  all  affect  the  news-print  paper  situation.  When 
mills  which  can  be  changed  to  make  news-print  paper  with  slight  cost  are 
made  excessively  profitable  In  other  directions  by  these  pooling  arrangements* 
then  their  equipment  is  kept  out  of  news-print  paper  production  and  a  news- 
print  paper  famine  is  promoted.  Meanwhile  the  news-print  paper  companies 
are  aiming  to  maintain  what  are  believed  to  be  **  agreed  prices,"  and  are  keep- 
ing their  mills  partially  closed  because  the  consumers  will  not  buy  more  than 
a  band-to-mouth  supply  at  the  present  high  figures.  Many  of  the  mills  are 
running  part  time  and  their  labor  is  curtailed,  while  Canadian  mills  are  filling 
orders  that  should  be  made  in  American  mills.  Canadian  labor  is  employed 
while  American  mills  are  continuing  a  test  of  endurance  with  their  customers.  • 

Not  only  are  the  paper  makers  keeping  their  own  employees  in  idleness,  but  ; 

they  are  enforcing  idleness  upon  thousands  of  workers  in  printing  and  pub-  ( 

li suing  plants  throughout  the  country.    The  testimony  of  the  officers  of  allied  ; 

printing  trades  unions  upon  that  point  is  overwhelming.    I  send  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  indictment. 

lu  view  of  the  seeming  immunity  of  individuals,  the  inadequacy  of  penalties, 

and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  relief,  does  not  this  situation  requre  drastic 

treatment  V     May  we  not  ask  you  to  bfing  these  lawbreakers  to  their  senses,  \ 

and  to  end  a  lawless  condition  which  interferes  with  a  return  of  prosperity?  } 

Yours,  truly,  I 

Herman  Ridobb,  { 

President  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association*  I 


Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Tuesday,  September  15,  1008. 

On  Tuesday,  September  15,  1908,  the  committee  visited  and  in- 
spected 3  mills  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  manufacturers  of 
book  and  writing  papers;  the  Bergstrom  Paper  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  book,  bond,  and  manila  paper,  and  the  Neennh  Paper 
Company,  manufacturers  of  writing  paper,  all  at  Neenah,  Wis. 

And  also  the  mills  of  the  Island  raper  Company,  manufacturers 
of  sulphite  and  wrapping  paper,  and  the  Gilbert  iPaper  Company, 
manufacturers  of  writing  paper,  the  two  latter  at  M enasha,  Wis. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  2  p.  m.  at  the  Hotel  Menasha, 
in  Menasha,  Wis.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  AUGUSTUS  SPIES,  PRESIDENT  AND  MANAGER  OF 
MARINETTE  AND  MENOMINEE  PAPER  COMPANY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Spies.  Augustus  Spies. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  are  you  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  The  Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  manufacture  pulp,  sulphite,  wrapping  paper— 
manila  wrapping  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  finished  product  that  you  have, 
manila  wrapping  paper? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  sulphite  and  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Spies.  Sulphite  and  ground  pulp.  We  also  manufacture  jute 
wrapping. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  have  3  mills.  That  depends  on  the  grade  of  paper 
that  we  make,  the  weight  of  the  paper.  We  do  not  run  the  same  as 
on  printing  paper.  On  printing  paper  they  run  on  a  certain  weight. 
We  run  say  from  a  20-pound  weight  up  to  100.  The  amount  of 
pounds  would  differ  greatly.  On  20  and  25  pound  paper  we  can  not 
manufacture  near  as  much  as  we  can  on  60  and  50. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  some  basis  upon  which  you 
estimate  the  capacity  of  your  mills. 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes,  we  generally  run  about  3,000,000  pounds  a  month 
when  we  have  plenty  of  water  and  everything  in  gooa  running  order. 

The  Chairman.  What  power  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Spies.  Water  and  steam. 
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The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  water  and  what  proportion 
of  steam? 

Mr.  Spies.  One  mill  has  two  engines  and  several  boilers.  We 
run  the  paper  machine  by  steam  in  one  mill,  and  also  the  Jordan. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  full  capacity  now  I 

Mr.  Spies.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  have  no  water. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  full  capacity  are  you 
running  now? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  arq  likely  running  half. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  any  water  power  at  all? 

Mr.  Spies.  Very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  grinding  any  now  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Very  little.   We  are  buying  wood  now  and  also  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  buying  ground  pulp  now? 

Mr.  Spies.  Ground  pulp,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  from? 
^  Mr.  Spies.  At  present  we  are  getting  it  from  Cribitz.    That  is  a 
little  pulp  mill.    They  grind  only  pulp  there  for  market. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  much  wood  you  use  in 
the  course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  shall  use  if  we  have  a  fair  season  the  year  around, 
if  we  do  not  have  anv  drought  and  have  plenty  of  water  we  can 
use  from  30,000  to  30,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  from? 

Mr.  Spies.  From  our  lands,  principally  from  the  lands  of  the  stock- 
holders. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  company  itself  own  any  timber  land! 

Mr.  Spies.  The  paper  company,  well,  not  of  any  account. 

The  Chairman.  The  stockholders  do  own  timber  land! 

Mr.  Spies.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  lands? 

Mr.  Spies.  In  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  northern  part 
of  Wisconsin.  The  lands  are  located  mostly  on  the  branches  of  the 
Menominee  River. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  in  reference  to  the  supply  of  timber 
up  there  that  is  available  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  can  only  tell  you  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  about  getting  plenty 
of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  your  own  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  cut  it  on  our  lands  principally. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  where  the  stockholders  own  lands  does 
your  paper  company  cut  the  wood? 

Mr.  Spies.  No  ;  they  furnish  the  wood.  We  pay  them  for  the  pulp 
wood.    They  log  at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  sawmills  up  there? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  the  logs  for  the  sawmills! 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  only  the  smaller  part  for  the  pulp  woodf 

Mr.  Spies.  Practically.     We  are  practically  lumbermen. 
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The  Chairman.  The  pulp  wood  is  really  a  sort  of  a  by-product 
only,  then  ! 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes;  so  far  it  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  plenty  of  forest  up  there? 

Mr.  Spies.  Well,  no ;  not  plenty. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  mostly,  spruce  or  hemlock! 

Mr.  Spies.  Hemlock  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  cutting  from  hard-wood  forests! 

Mr.  Spies.  It  is  mixed  in  with  nard  wood  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  do  this  logging  mostly  for  the  hard  wood! 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes;  now  there  is  very  little  pine  left.  Most  of  these 
lands  now  they  cut  the  pine  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  pulp  wood  now! 

Mr.  Spies.  We  are  not  buying  any  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  dia  you  buy  any! 

Mr.  Spies.  Our  contracts  were  made  about  a  year  ago  now,  and 
they  overstocked  us.  The  panic  struck  us  and  our  trade  was  small. 
We  could  not  sell  and  the  wood  was  sawed  out  because  there  wasn't 
much  else  to  do  in  the  woods.  So  we  got  out  a  surplus,  and  then  the 
dry  weather  coming  on  later  we  still  were  handicapped  about  using 
up  our  wood,  so  we  got  a  great  surplus.  I  don't  know  hardly  what  to 
do  with  it.  We  are  afraid  the  fire  will  burn  it  up.  We  have  to  have 
extra  watchmen  to  watch  it. 

The  Chairman.  Wood  piled  up  in  your  yards  you  mean! 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes,  in  the  yards  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  I  think 
we  have  nearly  enough  for  a  year  from  now  on. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  bought  a  large  amount  of  wood  at  a  very 
high  price! 

Mr.  Spies.  The  wood  was  contracted  for  at  a  very  high  price,  yes, 
before  the  panic,  and  they  would  not  let  us  off  because  they  had  a 
good  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  contract  for  two  years'  supply! 

Mr.  Spies.  One  year;  but  our  mills  did  not  run  steadily  in  the 
winter.  They  run  off  and  on  on  account  of  no  orders,  and  the  drought 
this  summer  hindered  us  again.  We  would  like  to  run  more  but  we 
couldn't.  We  hadn't  water  power.  For  grinding  pulp  we  need  con- 
siderable power. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand  how,  if  you  contracted 
at  a  high  price  for  only  one  year's  supply  and  did  use  some  of  it,  you 
still  have  a  year's  supply  on  hand. 

Mr.  Spies.  We  generally  contract  for  more  than  we  need,  and  in 
good  times  we  just  about  ^et  enough,  but  this  time  we  got  an  over- 
stock. They  got  in  more  than  we  wanted,  and,  of  course,  in  order  to 
be  good  to  them,  we  took  it 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  so  much  delivered  ! 

Mr.  Spies.  No  ;  we  pay  tne  freight  there  by  rail.  We  also  pay  for 
driving  it  on  the  different  streams.  That  is  extra.  That  costs, 
according  to  the  amount  of  driving  it  takes.  If  the  water  is  low  it 
costs  more. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  do  you  make  the  contract ;  at  what 
price  do  you  figure  that  the  price  attaches  to  the  wood  ! 

Mr.  Spies.  We  usually  make  our  contract  according  to  the  amounf 
of  driving  there  is.  It  ranges  from — the  driving  may  cost  50  cents, 
75  cents,  or  $1  or  10  shillings  a  cord — along  there.    Accord ii  ^  to 
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that,  the  contracts  are  made.  It  is  the  same  by  rail.  Where  the 
wood  is  farther  off  and  costs  more  for  freight  the  price  is  less  at  the 
point  of  loading. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  that  you  want  to 
make  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  fear  about  the  future  supply  of 
wood  i 

Mr.  Spies.  Well,  of  course,  we  will  surely  be  out  of  wood  in  due 
time,  and  we  figure  on  getting  wood  from  Canada  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  l>e,  in  your  judgment,  feasible  to  bring 
wood  across  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  think  so,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  obtain  the  right  to  import  it? 

Mr.  Spies.  That  would  be  our  intention  hereafter. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  regulations  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment now  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  crown 
lands,  as  I  understand  it,  which  comprise,  I  guess,  most  of  the  avail- 
able supply  there.  If  you  could  obtain  pulp  wood  from  north  of 
Lake  Superior  without  any  extra  charge  over  that  which  is  made 
against  those  who  use  it  in  Ontario,  do  you  think  you  could  compete 
with  them  on  even  terms? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Without  a  tariff  on  pulp? 

Mr.  Spies.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  special  knowledge  at  all  in  refer- 
ence to  the  spruce  forests  in  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  Only  what  I  read  and  hear  from  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  general  understanding,  I  suppose,  that 
they  have  large  forests? 

Mr.  Spies.  Large  forests,  yes — endless.  I  have  always  had  that 
idea  from  the  time  I  went  to  school.  When  I  went  to  school  we  had 
an  idea  of  annexing  Canada  when  we  needed  the  wood.  That  was 
brought  out  right  in  Applet  on;  we  had  a  discussion  on  that  when  I 
went  to  college.  It  was  carried  unanimously.  I  am  a  Lawrence  stu- 
dent. I  went  to  college  here  myself.  Of  course  it  was  before  these 
boys  were  born,  likely.  I  think  Canada  will  supply  us  with  wood 
very  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  Canada  should  refuse  to  permit  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  to  the  United  States  or  out  of  Canada? 

Sir.  Spies.  They  can  not  refuse  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  refuse  it  now. 

Mr.  Spies.  Well,  they  do  now,  but  if  Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to  make 
the  right  kind  of  a  contract  we  think  they  will  not. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  Canada  should  refuse  to  permit  the 
exportation  or  should  continue  its  present  refusal  to  permit  the  ex- 
portation of  pulp  wood,  what  would  in  your  judgment  become  of  the 
wood  pulp  business  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  think  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  such  thing  as  their  refusing.  I  have  no  idea  that 
they  will  refuse.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  the 
American  people  will  have  it.  They  have  ^ot  such  an  immense 
supply  of  it  they  would  be  glad  to  realize  on  it  and  let  us  have  the 
wood. 
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The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
there  is  wood  supply  enough  in  the  Northwest  to  coulinue  to  furnish 
pulp  wood  to  the  wood  pulp  mills  of  Wisconsin, 

Air.  Spies.  You  mean  in  Canada? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Spies.  Only  in  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Spies.  We  are  limited  in  the  United  States,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  the  spruce 
forests  of  the  far  west  in  the  United  "States? 

Mr.  Spies.  Well,  there  are  immense  spruce  forests,  but  I  think  the 
large  bulk  of  it  belongs  to  Canada;  and  the  experience  is,  as  far  as 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  concerned,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  of  it 
burned  than  will  ever  be  used.  That  is  the  experience  we  had  up 
north  here.  A  good  deal  of  our  wood  burned.  Since  I  have  been  in 
Menominee  there  have  been  millions  and  millions  of  it  burned. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  as  far  as  the  cost 
of  labor  is  concerned,  the  cost  of  machinery,  and  other  costs  of  opera- 
tion, you  could  compete  on  even  terms  with  any  wood-pulp  mills 
that  may  be  established  in  Ontario  if  you  can  get  your  pulp  wood  on 
even  terms  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Spies.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  pulp  wood  were  brought  frofn  the  north  side 
of  Lake  Superior  would  it  be  feasible  to  bring  it  over  by  boat  or  rafts? 

Mr.  Spies.  Either  way.  It  might  be  brought  in  on  rafts.  A  much 
more  feasible  way  now  would  be  car  ferry.    That  is  the  latest  and  the 

?uickest  and  most  feasible  way.  We  buy  10.000  tons  of  coal  annually 
or  drying  the  paper,  and  we  have  deep  water,  and  we  don't  even  use 
the  vessels  to  bring  our  coal.  We  bring  it  all  by  car  ferry,  because 
it  is  cheaper.    Car  ferry  is  the  cheapest. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal  from  ? 

Mr.  Spies.  We  get  it  from  Ohio  or  from  Pittsburg.  We  use  Pitts- 
burg No.  8,  get  it  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  car- ferry  lines  from  Ohio  to 
Menominee? 

Mr.  Spies.  No,  not  all  the  way,  but  we  have  it  across  Lake  Michi- 
gan. They  don't  break  bulk.  The  reason  it  is  cheaper  for  us,  the  car- 
loads of  coal  are  emptied  directly  into  our  fire  hole.  We  have  no 
handling  whatever.  If  we  get  it  by  vessel  we  have  to  rehandlc  it 
and  that  rehandling  and  unloading  and  reloading  and  switching 
would  cost  us  more  than  it  costs  now.  So  I  think  the  pulp  wood 
will  likely  be  brought  that  way.  Anyway,  we  should  have  it  that 
way  if  we  went  into  Canada.  We  wouldn't  think  of  bringing  it  any 
other  way.    Our  car  ferry  runs  from  Frankfort  over  to  Menominee. 

STATEMENT  OF  NATHANIEL  H.  JONES,  OF  BANGOR,  ME. 

The  Chairmvn.  Will  vou  give  your  name? 

Mr.  Jones.  Nathaniel  hf.  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  resident  of  Maine,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  Bangor. 

The  Chairman.  State  senator  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes.    The  mills  are  at  Lincoln. 

The  Chairman.  You  happened  to  be  here  on  business! 
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Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  vou  have  paper  mills,  sulphite-mill 
interests,  and  considerable  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  timber 
supply,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  such  information 
as  you  can  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  data  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  it  is  all  at  home.    I  regret  I  haven't  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  were  not  expecting 
to  testify. 

Mr.  Jones.    What  lines  would  you  like  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  especially  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  pulp  wood  from  the  present  available  timber  of  the  United 
States,  in  connection  with  the  proposition  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
use  by  the  American  mills  of  Canadian  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  opinion  of  the  matter  is  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
interests,  together  with  the  lumber  interests,  are  consuming  our  for- 
ests faster  than  they  are  reproducing  themselves;  and  we  are  experi- 
encing a  greater  loss  of  timber  by  the  lumber  interests  than  by  the 
pulp  interests.  The  pulp  interests,  as  I  remember  the  figures,  have 
consumed  about  4  to  5  per  cent  of  the  forests  cut,  and  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  5  per  cent  that  they  are  using  is  of  a  class  of  timber  that 
is  unfit  for  lumber  purposes  or  timber  purposes.  So  that  the  decrease 
in  our  forest  supply  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  use  of  the  timber  by  the 
pulp  mills,  as  a  good  many  people  seem  to  think.  Of  course,  in 
Maine  we  have  a  very  bountiful  supply  of  wood.  On  the  Penobscot 
River  we  have  not  cut  our  timber  as  small  as  they  have  on  most  other 
rivers,  some  even  in  Maine.  Our  regulation  cut  there  is  fourteen 
inches  at  the  stump,  which  is  a  fairly  good-sized  log. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  land  that  is  controlled  by  your  corn- 
pan v  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  And  others.  The  parties  who  own  the  timber  lands  in 
Maine  will  not  permit  timber  to  be  cut  on  their  lands  except  under 
that  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  is  the  general  custom  in  Maine 
now? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  general  custom  of  the  timber  land  owners.  We 
cut  from  our  own  lands  about  50  per  cent  of  our  consumption,  and 
the  balance  we  cut  from  lands  that  we  obtain  permits  from  their 
owners  for  cutting,  and  that  is  the  regulation  in  all  the  permits  that 
we  have.  I  own  some  lands  now  which  I  permit  to  others,  and  we 
insist  on  that  regulation  also. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  how  long  after  cutting  from  the 
lands  under  such  regulations  it  is  until  it  can  be  profitably  cut  over 
again  under  the  same  regulations? 

Mr.  Jones.  It  is  estimated  about  fifteen  years.  For  instance,  I 
happened  to  be  on  some  land  a  short  time  ago  that  was  operated  on 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  right  alongside  of  a  stump  that  had  been 
cut  was  a  tree — within  five  or  six  feet  of  it.  The  man  who  was  with 
me  happened  to  be  the  man  who  operated  on  that  land  twelve  years 
before.  The  tree  growing  by  the  side  of  that  stump  was  larger  than 
the  one  that  had  been  cut.  He  had  left  it  ten  or  twelve  years  before 
because  it  was  too  small.  At  this  time  it  is  amply  large  to  be  cut. 
We  got  some  small  wood,  a  very  limited  quantity,  that  is  cut  by  farm- 
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ers  in  clearing  their  land,  but  that  is  so  small  a  quantity  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  Considering.  . 

a  The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  general  custom  in  Maine,  now,  where  the 
timber  is,  to  practice  what  they  call  the  conservation  of  forests! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  cut  clean? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  to  cut  clean.  That  method  is  practiced  by  the  In- 
ternational Paoer  Company,  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
and,  in  fact,  all  others.  The  owners  of  the  land  who  permit  for  an 
income  adopted  that  rule. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  with  that  practice  that  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  forest  in  Maine  to  probably  meet  the  demand  of 
the  Maine  mills  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  yes?  and  no.  In  our  particular  section  there  is. 
On  the  Androscoggin  River,  which  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  have  mills  on,  I  doubt  if  they  would 
have  an  unlimited  supply  of  wood.  The  Berlin  Mills  Company  are 
cutting  under  the  forest  regulations,  but  they  are  using  the  bulk  of 
their  cut  for  the  lumber  business  and  exporting  from  Canada  the 
smaller  wood  for  their  pulp  business.  Should  they  abandon  the  lum- 
ber business,  I  think  perhaps  their  supply  would  last  for  a  great 
many  years.    They  are  very  large  owners  of  timber  lands. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  pulp  wood  worth  with  you  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  price  is  based  somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  logs. 
As  an  illustration,  a  lumberman  makes  a  cut  of  five  or  six  million  feet. 
In  cutting  his  logs  he  has  two  marks  for  his  cut  All  his  logs  that  are 
10  inches  and  up  at  what  we  call  the  "  top  end  "  of  the  log  he  puts 
under  one  mark.  His  smaller  logs,  running  from,  say  7  up  to  the  10- 
inch  size,  he  puts  on  another  mark.  His  largest  mark  he  sells  to  the 
sawmill  operator  for  an  average,  I  should  judge,  of  about  $18  or  $19 
a  thousand  feet.  His  smaller  logs  he  sells  to  either  pulp  mills  or  box- 
board  mills  at  prices  varying  from  $13  to  $15  or  $16  a  thousand.  We  cut 
our  own  logs.  They  vary  in  cost  and  are  liable  to  run  from  $15  to 
$18  or  $19,  according  to  the  size  of  the  logs,  and  so  forth.  We  are  not 
operating  very  largely  in  connection  with  the  lumber  business,  which 
we  have  abandoned  this  year,  and  perhaps  it  leaves  us  with  a  higher 
grade  of  logs  than  we  otherwise  would  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company  I 

Mr.  Jones.  Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  what? 

Mr.  Jones.  Sulphite  pulp  and  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Jones  Forty  tons  daily. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  sulphite  worth  now  ?  I  do  not  mean 
what  are  you  willing  to  sell  it  for  to  some  of  these  gentlemen.  You 
claim  to  make  a  superior  quality  of  sulphite,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  try  to  make  a  high  grade,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  about  the  price  of  sulphite  now  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  object  to  giving  my  pnce2  because  we  only 
have  one.    Our  price  of  sulphite  to-day  is  $2.10,  delivered  in  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  F.  o.  b.  you  mean? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  delivered  at  the  paper  mills.  Two  dollars  and 
twenty  cents  for  New  England  and  the  West. 
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The  Chatrman.  Delivered! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  pav  the  freight? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  pay  the  freight,  yes,  sir;  $2.25  we  get  in  some  cases 
where  we  have  a  verv  high  freight  rate  to  encounter. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  condition  which 
you  would  be  in  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  of  wood  pulp,  so  that  you 
would  compete  on  even  terms  with  Canadian  wood  pulp,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  no  export  charge  or  regulation  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  pulp  wood  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  unless  we  could  obtain  a  higher  figure  for  sulphite 
than  to-day's  prices,  we  should  undoubtedly  go  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  want  a  higher  figure  than  to-day's 
prices;  how  would  that  affect  the  question? 

Mr.  Jones.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  the  tariff  were  taken 
off  entirely  from  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  see  now  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  With  free  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  will  answer  it  in  this  way:  That  should  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  be  made  in  the  selling  price  equivalent  to  the  duty,  we 
should  have  to  go  out  of  business;  and  there  undoubtedly  would  be, 
unless  we  could  make  it  up  in  some  other  way,  which  I  <io  not  know 
of  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  estimate  that  it  costs  you  very  much  more 
to  manufacture  wood  pulp  than  it  does  the  Canadian  manufacturers, 
or  have  you  gone  into  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  should  say,  yes,  sir;  it  would.  Of  course,  raw  mate- 
rial is  the  principal  factor.  The  Canadian  wood  does  come  cheaper 
to  the  mill.  Their  labor  is  somewhat  less  than  ours.  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  make  it  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  see  where  we  have  forests  enough  in  the 
United  States  to  furnish  the  pulp-wood  supply  of  the  future  without 
drawing  on  Canada? 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  considering  also  the  demand  for  lumber! 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  we  have;  no,  sir.    For  all  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  Province  of  Ontario  now  prohibits  the  expor- 
tation of  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  crown  lands.  Newfoundland  does  the 
same  thing,  I  believe.  The  Province  of  Quebec  makes  a  higher 
charge  for  wood  cut  on  the  crown  lands  that  is  to  be  exported.  That 
being  the  case  and  the  tendency  in  Canada  in  that  direction,  what 
would  be  your  judgment  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  making  some  effort  to  get  an  opportunity  at  least  to 
buy  pulp  wood  in  Canada  without  paying  any  excessive  price  for  it 
over  what  it  costs  the  local  consumer?  in  other  words,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  brought  to  the  point  where  we  have  to  have  Canadian 
wood  pulp,  with  a  threat  that  the  Canadian  government  may  prevent 
it,  as  we  now  stand,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  giving  my  personal  views  in  the  matter,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  Canada  putting  on  any  export  duty 
beyond  what  they  already  have  in  Ontario.  My  idea  of  handling 
the  situation  is  this,  that  it  should  be  handled  with  Canada  by  treaty. 
Not  as  a  tariff  arrangement  subject  to  the  Republicans  doing  one 
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thing  this  year  and  the  Democrats  doing  something  else  next  year. 
I  should  say  to  Canada,  "  If  you  care  to  make  a  reciprocity  proposi- 
tion of  this,  we  are  willing  to  try  that;  we  wiU  admit  your  ground 
wood  pulp  free;  we  will  make  a  reasonable  discount  or  rebate  on  the 
duty  on  sulphite."  I  do  not  think  the  paper  market  ought  to  be  dis- 
turbed. That  would  settle  the  matter  with  Canada,  perhaps.  Now, 
on  the  tariff  proposition,  on  the  importation  of  pulps  and  papers 
from  Europe,  barring,  perhaps,  some  special  papers  which  we  do  not 
care  to  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  can  not,  I  should 
increase  the  duty  100  per  cent  on  all  European  pulp  coming  into  this 
country,  and  I  should  let  Canada  in  free  to  the  extent  that  I  have 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  increase  the  duty  on  importations 
from  Europe? 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  Europe  is  the  greatest  competitor  that  this 
country  or  Canada  has  to-day  in  the  pulp  business. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  true  that  Great  Britain  is  getting  to  be 
largely  dependent  upon  Canada  for  its  wood  pulp  and  pulp-wood 
supply  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  most  of  their  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Jones.  Entirely  from  the  (Jontinent.  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  been  1,000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  sent  to  England  from  Canada  in 
the  past  year  or  year  and  a  hair. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  ground  pulp! 

Mr.  Jones.  Ground  pulp — they  get  more  or  less  of  that  from  Can- 
ada— I  think  more  from  Newfoundland  to  England;  but  so  far  as 
the  paper  and  sulphite  end  of  it  is  concerned,  they  are  not  dependent 
upon  Canada  or  this  country  at  all.  They  can  Buy  it  cheaper  from 
Europe  than  they  can  from  us  or  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  they  ship  any  paper  from  Canada  to  Eng- 
Jand? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  a  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  their  wood  pulp  from  in  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  Jones.  From  the  Continent;  Norway  and  Sweden  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gone  into  that  question  at  all  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  good  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  much  of  it  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  of  the  ground  wood.  They  get  sulphite  from 
Germany.    The  ground  wood  they  get  largely  from  Scandinavia. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  competition 
in  this  country  with  Scandinavian  ground  wood  or  sulphite? 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  so  much  from  the  ground  wood  as  from  the  sul- 

fhite.    The  sulphite  is  what  will  disturb  us  most.    On  ground  wood 
do  not  think  the  competition  would  injure  us  much. 
The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  competition  on  sulphite  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Jones.  Because  they  produce  it  in  such  quantities  that  they 
use  us  for  a  dumping  ground.  If  you  don't  mind,  I  can  give  you 
some  figures  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them.  I  have 
had  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Washington  for  a  number  of  months 
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working  on  that  subject  for  me,  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  available 
published  statistics,  which  are  not  in  very  satisfactory  shape. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  the  figures  that  we  have  here  have  been 
worked  out  through  the  bureau  of  statistics  which  the  sulphite  manu- 
facturers maintain. 

The  Chairman.  Sulphite  manufacturers  in  this  country,  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir;  purely  a  bureau  of  statistics.  We  have  no 
combination. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Jokes.  The  total  amount  of  sulphite  imported  from  Europe 
to  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
from  January  1  to  August  1  this  year  was  27,966  tons,  practically 
28,000  tons.  From  Canada,  11,254  tons  only.  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  there  is  one  mill  in  Canada  which  does  not  report  to  our 
bureau,  but  the  amount  shipped  in  by  them  is  not  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  figures  obtained  from,  from  the 
mills  or  from  the  customs  officers,  or  from  the  importers  themselves? 

Mr.  Jones.  These  importations  from  Europe  are  taken  from  the 
United  States  Government  figures — that  is,  from  the  customs  in  each 
one  of  these  ports — every  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  they  did  not  keep 
them  separate  except  by  price  values. 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  only  price  values,  but  there  is  a  differentiation  in 
the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  No?  sir;  the  duty  on  unbleached — these  figures  are  on 
unbleached  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  differentiation  in  the  tariff  between 
sulphite  and  soda,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  soda  imported  into  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know  from  various  sources.  There  is  no  importer 
that  has  brought  any  soda  in.  None  of  the  mills  have  been  using  the 
product. 

The  Chairman.  No  soda  fiber  imported,  then,  at  all? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
soda. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  difference  between  sulphate  fiber  and 
sulphite  fiber? 

Mr.  Jones.  A  slight  difference;  not  much,  so  that  it  is  immaterial. 
The  unbleached  sulphate  takes  the  place  in  paper  making  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  tariff  description  is  chemical  pulp. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  all  the  chemical  pulp  that  is  imported 
practically  is  sulphite  fiber. 

Mr.  Jones.  Sulphite  fiber;  yes,  sir — that  is,  a  very  small  amount 
of  the  sulphate.  Then  it  comes  in  as  bleached  and  unbleached. 
These  figures  that  I  am  giving  you  are  unbleached.  I  have  given  you 
as  the  importations  from  Europe  and  Canada  practically  39,230  tons. 
Now,  all  the  mills  reporting  to  our  bureau  have  sold  in  the  American 
market  since  the  1st  day  of  January  but  33,672  tons,  as  against 
89,000  tons  from  Europe  and  Canada. 
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The  Chatbman.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  a  shortage  in  the 
American  market  of  sulphite. 

Mr.  Jones.  Apparently,  yes;  on  the  face  of  it.  But  our  mills  have 
been  operated  on  a  43  per  cent  basis  since  the  1st  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  profitable  to  operate  mills  on  a  43  per 
cent  basis,  instead  of  selling  the  sulphite  that  the  paper  manufac- 
turers want,  made  here,  and  not  in  Scandinavia! 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean  that  it  might  be  well,  perhaps,  to  run  our 
mills  at  a  loss  so  as  to  supply  the  demand? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  run  j^our  mills  full 
instead  of  only  43  per  cent,  and  let  somebody  else  furnish  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  are  unable  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Unable  or  unwilling? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  both.  The  amount  of  pulp  imported  this  year  to 
August  1  over  1907  was  about  4,000  tons;  that  is,  4,000  tons  more  this 
year  than  last  year,  4,266  tons. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  base  the  figure  upon  which  you 
estimate  you  can  make  sulphite  at  a  profit  largely  upon  the  cost  of 
pulp  wood  to  you,  or  upon  the  actual  figure  you  pay  for  pulp  wood 
where  you  buy? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been,  as  I  understand  it,  a  considerable 
enhancement  of  price  in  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  in  the  last 
couple  of  years.  Pulp  wood  that  you  own  you  charge  upon  your 
books  at  the  present  market  price,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Jones.  What  it  actually  cost  at  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  own  the  timber,  you  can  not 
figure  on  what  it  actually  costs  you.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  what 
it  costs.  You  own  a  large  share  of  your  forest  supply  yourself,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  that  pulp  wood  how  do  you  charge 
your  mills  with  it? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  charge,  for  instance,  if  we  are  owners  of  this  town 
and  you  of  that,  and  we  are  cutting  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  logs  from 

Jrour  town  and  are  paying  you  $2.50  per  thousand  feet  for  the  privi- 
ege,  or  for  the  stumpage,  as  we  call  it,  and  we  take  2,000,000  feet 
from  your  town,  we  charge  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  wood  $2.50  for 
the  value  of  the  wood  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  the  paper  mills  with  the  market  price 
of  the  pulp  wood  that  you  cut  from  your  own  forests? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  market  price  has  been  considerably  enhanced 
in  the  last  year  or  so.  The  great  majoritv  of  the  wood-pulp  manu- 
facturers and  the  paper  manufacturers,  f  presume,  do  not  own  ex- 
tended forests;  they  are  buyers  of  wood  puip.  If  we  should  come  in 
open  competition  with  Canada  upon  even  terms,  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States,  wouldn't  it,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  your  sulphite  and  wood 
pulp  on  your  books? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  it  would  surely  have  to  come  from  somewhere — 
wood  or  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  it  advisable,  then,  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Canadian  government  by 
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which  there  might  be  free  trade  between  the  two  countries  on  paper 
pulp  and  pulp  wood  and  leave  the  duty  on  paper  and  sulphite,  etc., 
coming  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  Jokes.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think  from  my  talks  with  some 
of  the  authorities  in  Canada  that  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
unless  Canada  could  have  a  greater  protection  from  the  importation 
of  sulphite  fiber  than  they  are  having  to-day  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  greater  protection? 

Mr.  Jones.  Canada  would  insist,  as  I  feel  that  we  should,  that  the 
duty  on  sulphite  imported  from  Europe  should  be  at  least  100  per 
cent  greater  than  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  of  increasing  the 
tariff  duty  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Jones.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  about  it 

The  Chairman.  If  I  was  in  the  insurance  business  I  would  be 
willing  to  write  insurance  very  cheaply  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  to-day  make  a  treaty  with 
the  Canadian  government  for  free*pulp  into  this  country  as  against 
free  wood,  without  more  protection  on  their  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  to  what  we  can  do,  we  do  not  under- 
take to  determine.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  that  which  we 
would  like  to  do  if  we  could. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  a  little  more  here  that  I  would  like  to 
give  you  if  you  do  not  mind  my  taking  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  any  infor- 
mation you  can. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  a  short  paragraph  I  want  to  read  you  from  the 
World  s  Paper  Trade  Review.  This  article  is  written  by  R.  J.  Doren- 
feldt,  civil  engineer.  I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
gentleman,  and  he  is  a  man  that  is  authority  on  pulp  and  paper  in 
Europe  and  is  quite  well  known  in  this  country.  I  nave  met  him  both 
here  and  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Jones  read  the  following  from  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, of  London,  of  date  February  28,  1908 : 

In  tlie  course  of  bis  remarks.  Mr.  Dorenfeldt  said:  "The  aggregate  annual 
production  of  sulphite  cellulose  In  Europe  will,  from  the  end  of  this  year  or  the 
beginning  of  yext  year,  be  about  l,f>00,uOO  tons,  of  which  about  950.000  tons  fall 
to  the  part  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Russian  and  German  Baltic  provinces. 
There  has  lately  been  a  very  rapid  increase  In  the  output  of  sulphite  cellulose 
In  all  the  countries  which  border  on  the  Baltic,  and  this  development  will 
probably  continue  In  the  coming  years.  For  in  those  countries,  where  the  rivers 
flow  to  the  Baltic,  there  is  a  better  supply  of  the  raw  material  for  making 
cellulose,  the  white  pine  (picea  excelsa)  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  any 
case,  there  is,  because  of  the  sparslty  of  the  population,  a  far  greater  surplus 
for  sale,  and  because  the  cellulose  industry  allows  of  the  most  efficient  utilization 
of  small  and  medium-sized  logs,  the  building  of  new  and  the  extension  of 
old  sulphite  mills  In  the  countries  round  the  Baltic  will  most  probably  proceed 
In  the  future  even  more  rapidly  than  In  the  past.  To  this  result  the  circum- 
stance will  also  contribute  that  increasing  obstacles  are  placed  In  the  way  of 
sulphite  mills  In  Germany  on  account  of  their  pollution  of  the  rivers.  It  must 
also  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  increasing  competition  enforces  such  an  increase 
of  the  size  of  the  mills,  that  clear-sighted  manufacturers  find  It  necessary  to 
build  their  mills  by  the  sea.  In  order  to  be  as  much  as  possible  independent  both 
as  to  the  supply  of  raw  materials  and  the  sale  of  the  cellulose.  That  Norway 
and  the  Raltie  countries — Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Germany,  so  far  as 
Stettin — will  continue  the  same  increase  of  the  production  as  In  the  last  three  to 
four  years,  say,  an  average  of  100,000  tons  cellulose  annually,  I  feel  therefore 
tolerably  convinced." 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  950,000  tons  of  sulphite  manu- 
factured in  Scandinavia  a  year} 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  take  about  1,900,000  cords  of  wood, 
wouldn't  it?    What  are  the  figures  on  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  Two  cords  of  wood  to  a  ton  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  their  forests  stand  that  drain  to- 
gether with  the  drain  of  the  lumber  business? 

Mr.  Jones.  They  arc  practicing  forestry  over  there.  In  fact,  from 
all  the  information  we  can  get  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  quanties  of  pulp  produced  by  Germany,  they  have  more  and 
better  forests  to-day  than  they  had  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  come  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Jones.  This  is  from  Scandinavia  alone,  but  we  have  also  a 
great  deal  of  competition  from  Germany,  which  this  man  does  not 
mention  at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  forests  in 
Russia  and  Finland,  or  Finland-Russia,  they  call  it,  are  greater  than 
anything  we  have  on  thfs  side  of  the  water. 

The  Chairman.  Greater  than  the  Canadian  forests? 

Mr.  Jones.  So  far  as  the  territory  is  concerned,  I  think,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  territory  is  quite  restricted. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  pretty  large  territory  in  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  Russia  is  a  large  country. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  a  great  country  there.  I  believe  that  the 
American  market  can  absorb,  and  will  absorb,  all  the  wood  products 
(pulp  paper}  of  Canada  and  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
maintain  a  iair  market  for  our  goods  and  fair  wages  for  our  work- 
men; but  we  can  not  stand,  so  tar  as  the  sulphite  end  of  it  is  con- 
cerned, the  European  competitiorf. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  really  afraid  of  Scandinavian  competition 
in  sulphite? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  a  very  serious  matter  with'  us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  over  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  never  have  been  in  the  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.'  I  mean  investigating  this  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  ample  water  power  at  the  seashore? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  manufacture  of  sulphite  is  not  so  much  dependent 
on  the  water  power. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  same  as  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Jones.  No,  sir.  I  presume  they  get  some.  I  don't  know  as 
to  the  full  particulars.  They  probably  have  cheap  coal.  Some  sul- 
phite making  is  operated  wholly  by  steam  successfully. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  suppose,  not  knowing,  tnat  they  did  not 
have  a  cheap  coal  over  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  become  necessary  for  this  committee  to 
make  a  trip  there. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  I  should  be  pleased  to  accompany  you.  I  want  to 
say  this,  that  it  is  a  matter  which  should  be  considered  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  sulphite  there  is  being 
used  in  the  United  States  now? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question.  Do  you  mean  the  nor- 
mal sales? 
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The  Chairman.  No,  the  amount  that  is  being  consumed. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  have  those  figures  very  closely. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  figures  that  have  just  been  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Agricultural  Department  Total 
amount  of  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  2,059,496  cords. 

Mr.  Jones.  How  much  in  ground  wood ;  have  you  those  figures? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  1,361.302  cords;  soda  process,  541,462  cords, 
or  a  total  of  3,962,660  cords  for  all  processes. 

Mr.  Jones.  It  would  be  around  two  billion  board  feet,  2  cords  to 
the  thousand,  if  I  figure  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  amount  of  wood  pulp  imported  last  year, 
which  will  be  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1907,  from  Europe,  was  63,283 
tons;  from  Canada  149,827  tons.  Of  course  the  European  was  sul- 
phite and  the  other  mostly  ground  pulp. 

Mr.  Jones.  Do  you  understand  from  those  figures  that  63,283  tons 
was  all  kinds  of  pulp  imported  from  Europe  this  last  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.    All  kinds. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  records  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  show  that  there  was  50,961  tons  of  unbleached 
sulphite  alone  imported,  and  mv  impression  is  that  there  is  as  much 
or  more  of  the  bleached  as  of  the  unbleached. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  your  impression  is  erroneous. 

Mr.  Jones.  These  figures  are  taken  directly  from  the 

The  Chairman.  So  are  these.  These  are  complete.  These  are  fig- 
ures taken  from  the  returns  of  all  of  the  customs  officers. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is,  from  Europe  alone? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  giving  the  quantity  and  value  of  wood  pulp 
imported  from  1902  to  1907.  In  1907  the  total  quantity  imported 
altogether  was  213,110  tons,  valued  at  $6,348,857.  The  quantity 
imported  from  Europe  was  63,283  tons,  valued  at  $3,118,585,  and 
from  North  America,  149,827  tons,  valued  at  $3,230,272.  While  the 
amount  imported  from  Europe  was  63,000  tons  and  the  amount  im- 
ported from  America  was  149,000  tons,  the  valuation  was  about  the 
same  in  the  two  places. 

Mr.  Jonbs.  The  importation  from  Canada  includes  the  ground 
wood? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  importation  from  Europe  would  represent  the 
chemical  pulp  only. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  sulphite! 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  bleached  and  unbleached. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  had  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
go  through  the  customs  books  at  these  different  collection  points  and 
gather  for  me  the  different  grades  of  importations  according  to  the 
tariff  schedule  under  2  cents  a  pound,  betwen  2  and  2£  cents  a  pound, 
and  so  forth.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  the  tariff  is  collected.  Or 
course,  their  figures  as  they  return  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
do  not  make  that  differentiation,  but  I  wanted  that  The  Treasury 
Department  has  just  collected  that  for  me  and  has  it  complete  now, 
I  tnink,  from  all  of  the  ports  that  bring  in  wood  pulp,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  is  one  of  the  ports  on  our  Canadian  boundary, 
and  that  probably  is  at  my  office  at  this  time.    They  said  it  was  com- 
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plete  with  that  one  exception.  That  we  will  have  published  in  a 
short  time  probably. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  first  time  that  any  statistics  have  been 
gathered  by  the  Government  making  the  distinction  between  ground 
pulp  and  these  other  kinds  of  pulp  by  valuations.  Of  course,  you 
get  your  figures  as  to  sulphite,  bleached  and  unbleached,  not  from  the 
Government,  unless  you  have  somebody  go  to  the  collector's  office 
and  get  them. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  collectors  do  not  make  returns  that 
way  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  some  one  go  to  the  office  and  get  these  figures 
each  month. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  we  will  have  those  correct  absolutely. 

Mr.  Jones.  The  Government  must  know,  must  it  not,  as  to  whether 
that  is  bleached  or  unbleached  fiber?  The  duty  on  the  unbleached 
is  3.33  and  the  duty  on  bleached  is  5. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  must  know  the  difference. 

Mr.  Jones.  They  must  know  whether  it  is  bleached  or  unbleached. 

The  Chairman.*  In  making  reports  they  do  not  report  each  item 
by  itself.  They  bunch  those  things.  I  wanted  these  separated  and 
they  have  gone  over  their  collectors'  books  and  separated  this  infor- 
mation for  the  benefit  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  wanted  to  emphasize  this  point  with  you,  that  while 
my  particular  mill  is  not  dependent  in  any  way  upon  Canada  for 
wooa,  barring  forest  fires,  I  reel  quite  satisfied  that  we  shall  not  be, 
so  long  as  I  five;  that  our  mill  will  not  be  dependent  on  Canada  for 
wood  so  long  as  I  live  or  so  long  as  I  am  able  to  attend  the 
business 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  the  available  supply  of  pulp 
wood  in  the  country  tributary  to  your  mill  is  sufficient 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  run  your  mill  in  perpetuity  on  the  present 
basis? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  the  sentiment  in  Canada.  ^  I  have  been  there  a  good  deal 
in  the  past  few  years  and  have  met  quite  a  number  of  the  buyers  that 
buy  there,  men  in  different  parts  of  Canada,  and  I  believe  that  should 
we  remove  the  tariff  from  pulp  and  paper  we  would  be  more  likely  to 
have  a  prohibitive  or  an  export  duty  put  on  pulp  woods  from  Canada 
than  if  we  kept  on  the  tariff.  And  before  that  is  done  there  should 
be,  as  I  stated  at  first — this  should  be  a  matter  of  regulation  by  treaty 
with  Canada. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  a  pro- 
hibitory or  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  that  in  some  particular  localities  it  would  put 
our  mills  out  of  business.  In  fact,  1  know  it  would  for  a  short  time. 
It  is  no  use  for  us  to  disguise  the  fact  that  we  are  dependent  in  some 
localities  on  Canada  for  wood.  Now,  what  is  the  most  practical 
method  to  perpetuate  our  supply?  Not  only  in  obtaining  wood  in 
Canada  for  the  time  being,  out  allowing  our  own  forests  to  recu- 
perate.   There  are  certain  sections  of  our  country  where  I  think  the 
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forests  are  reproducing  themselves  to-day,  on  account  of  our  ability 
to  get  wood  from  Canada.  There  are  other  sections  where  it  is 
different.  This  thing  should  not  be  a  question  of  politics,  in  my 
mind.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  question  of  newspaper  men,  whether 
it  be  a  penny  newspaper  or  a  3-cent  newspaper,  against  manufac- 
turers; it  is  a  question  of  protecting  what  we  have  got.  There  are 
millions  and  mill  ons  of  money  invested  and  thousands  of  men  and 
the  r  families  employed,  and  in  some  localities  it  is  all  there  is. 
When  you  wipe  out  the  pulp  men,  you  wipe  out  all  the  property  that 
there  is  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to  get 
at  it  for  the  best  interests  of  all?  I  am  riot  particularly  interested 
in  the  west ;  I  haven't  any  interests  there,  but  the  west  should  have 
free  wood  from  Ontario.  It  is  their  natural  basis  of  supply,  isn't  it, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  aside  from  what  we  have  in  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  no  reason  whv  we  should  not  have  it  from 
there.  I  believe  some  business  arrangement  can  be  made  whereby  it 
can  be  obtained  without  detriment  to  the  newspaper  publishers  or  the 
paper  manufacturers.  I  am  a  protectionist  clear  up.  I  would  pro- 
tect the  air  that  comes  in  from  Canada  if  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  get  the  New  Eng- 
land people  up  to  the  point  where  they  would  favor  a  general  recip- 
rocal tariff  relation  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Jones.  Why,  no;  not  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  men  who  represent  them  in  govern- 
mental affairs. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  think  so  far  as  pulp  and  paper  are  concerned 
you  could ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  likely  that  Canada  would  enter  into 
a  treaty  that  confined  itself  to  pulp  and  paper  and  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  this  committee  has  no  jurisdiction  on  the 
tariff  question. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  understand  we  are  just  having  a  sort  of  friendly  talk 
on  this  thing  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  make  a  recommendation  possibly  as  to 
legislation  or  treaty  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  throwing  out  my  particular  views  broadcast.  I 
do  not  know  how  they  hit  anybody.  I  hoped  they  might  coincide  with 
others. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  get  opinions  and  information. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  tell  our  people  in  the  east  that  we  undoubtedly  have 
got  to  face  free  lumber.  I  believe  that  the  west  and  certain  sections 
of  this  country  will  demand  it  Don't  you  feel  that  way  about  it, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  haven't  given  the  lumber  subject  much 
thought. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  through  the  mill 
after  a  while. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  my  ideas  agreed  with 
his  along  certain  lines.  I  mav  be  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  it 
myself.    But  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  pulp  and  paper 
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we  should  put  Europe,  our  hardest  competitor,  on  an  equal  basis  with 
Canada,  with  which  we  might  make  some  sort  of  a  treaty  that  would 
be  to  our  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  point  this  suggestion  might  arise— no  one 
would  think  it  necessary  to  protect  this  country  against  European 
wheat,  for  instance.  We  have,  I  suppose,  a  great  deal  more  forest  in 
North  America  than  they  have  in  Europe,  certainly  a  much  larger 
proportion  in  reference  to  population,  and  probably  in  proportion  to 
the  consumption.  And  whether  it  is  necessary  to  protect  this  country 
against  European  lumber  or  European  products  of  lumber  I  have  not 
gone  into  and  I  have  no  idea,  but  I  did  not  suppose  that  was  what 
the  paper  men  feared  half  as  much  as  they  did  Canadian  competition. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  fear  this  Canadian  competition  so  much,  per- 
haps, as  some  others  do.  I  believe  that  this  market,  as  I  have  said, 
is  large  enough  under  normal  conditions  to  absorb  the  entire  product 
of  Canada  in  the  pulp  line,  ground  wood  pulp,  and  quite  a  large 
portion  of  its  sulphite,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Canada  will  make  the 
right  sort  of  a  treaty  or  arrangement  with  us  to  give  us  wood  from 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  Our  mills  in  this  country  have  been  forced  to 
shut  down  during  the  past  year  to  the  extent  of  50  or  60  per  cent. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  fair  for  me  to  make  this  statement:  Last  year 
during  the  boom  times  a  great  many  paper  manufacturers  became 
alarmed.  They  felt  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  get  all  the  pulp 
they  needed  from  this  country  and  Canada,  unnecessarily  so,  ana 
they  made  large  contracts  for  European  pulp,  which  they  nave  been 
taking  in  during  this  year.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  read 
you  tnere,  the  products  there  are  increasing  alarmingly,  over  100,000 
tons  per  annum.  We  have  got  to  meet  it.  After  they  get  through  in 
England  they  are  going  to  use  us  for  a  dumping  ground.  I  know  of 
a  contract  last  week  for  sulphite  that  was  sold  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  at  less  than  2  cents  per  pound,  and  there  are  no  men  that 
I  know  of  in  this  country  to-day  that  can  put  that^pulp  at  that 
point  at  that  price  without  a  very  heavy  loss. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  foreign  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  foreign  pulp. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  the  mills  that  are  using  that  foreign  pulp  prin- 
cipally Eastern  mills? 

jfcfr.  Jones.  East  and  west.  Perhaps  I  have  got  something  right 
here  about  that,  that  I  got  from  my  broker  in  pulp  a  day  or  two 
ago.  He  says,  referring  to  pulp,  "  I  know  of  a  sale  that  was  made  in 
Kalamazoo  of  a  very  good  grade  of  pulp,  one  that  would  compare 
very  favorably  with  Hinckley  " — that  is  one  of  our  good  mills,  and 
they  make  good  pulp — "  at  197£  Baltimore.  The  rate  from  Baltimore 
to  Kalamazoo  being  16  cents,  this  makes  a  delivery  price  of  213*.  I 
don't  know  of  any  mills  making  sulphite  that  can  afford  to  deliver 
it  at  Kalamazoo  at  that  price  without  losing  money. 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  present  I 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  without  breaking  the  market  a  little 

Mr.  Jones.  I  mean  without  an  actual  loss  at  the  mill.  They  have 
no  fixed  market  price  on  sulphite. 

75951— vol  3 
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The  Chairman.  We  went  into  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing sulphite  quite  extensively  in  our  hearings.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  have  examined  those  or  not 

Mr.  Jones.  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  think  you  will  find  the  cost 
varies  a  good  deal  at  different  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  undoubtedly.  I  think  there  are  some  mills 
that  make  a  very  good  profit. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  you  find  a  mill  that  can  produce  sulphite  at 
less  than  $17  upset  price  over  the  cost  of  wood,  I  would  like  to  see 
its  books.    Cost  above  cost  of  wood  at  less  than  $17  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  to  find  in  this  in- 
vestigation any  mill  men  who  make  any  money.  Is  there  anything 
else  that  you  wish  to  state? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  think  that 
is  all  this  afternoon. 


September  16,  1908 — 9  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GEORGE  A.  WHITING,  TAKEN  AT  HIS  Mill 

IN  NEENAH,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany, of  Wisconsin? 
Mr.  Whiting.  It  is^  a  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  im- 

E roving  water  conditions  for  hydraulic  purposes,  for  heading  off 
reshets,  and  for  making  as  uniform  a  flow  as  is  possible  for  hydraulic 
purposes.  Our  authority  and  our  rights  are  given  in  the  pamphlet 
which  I  hand  you. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  the  members  of  it  principally  pulp  men  and  sul- 
phite men  an<J  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  have  a  list  right  here.  I  have  got  the  Govern- 
ment's estimate  of  this  water  back  to  1887.  I  have  been  working  at 
this  proposition  for  over  seventeen  years  in  one  way  and  another,  until 
we  finally,  a  year  ago,  succeeded  in  getting  legislation  where  we 
work  in  connection  with  the  State  board  of  forestry.  You  will  notice 
that  our  organization  is  a  private  organization,  a  company  of  indi- 
viduals, ana  its  duties  are  prescribed  in  this  way 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  special  charter,  I  see,  from  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Chapter  885  of  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  of  1907,  a 
special  charter  as  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes.  You  will  notice  that  we  have  the  right  of 
eminent  domain.  It  is  estimated  there  are  about  1,200  of  these  lakes 
morth  of  the  center  line  of  Lincoln  County.  These  white  places  on 
the  map  that  I  show  you,  Twin  Lakes,  vieux  de  Sert,  Minocqua, 
Sand  Lake,  Eagle  Cham,  were  our  property  when  we  went  into  this 
proposition.  We  have  bought  since  then  probably  4  billion  feet  of 
these  lakes.  I  haven't  my  engineer's  report  here,  but  I  have  got  this 
checked  up.  We  have  bought  up  these  several  lakes.  We  nad  at 
that  time  2,600  million  foot  storage,  as  near  as  I  can  remember  it,  in 
these  lakes.    Since  then  we  have  bought  the  big  St  Germaine,  900 
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million,  another  1,000  million,  another  180  million,  another  150  mil- 
lion, another  800  million,  another  150  million. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  supposed  to  contain  that  many  cubic  feet  of 
water? 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  many  cubic  feet  of  water  for  storage  pur- 
poses. There  are  a  few  rights  upon  these  lakes  that  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  final  signatures,  but  we  have  got  control  of 
these  lakes. 

The  Chairman.  The  main  purpose  of  this  Wisconsin  Valley  Im- 
provement Company  is  to  conserve  the  water  supply,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  to  conserve  the  water  supply  in  unifying  the 
flow  for  hydraulic  purposes  and  heading  off  freshets.  After  they  had 
taken  the  timber  off  of  there,  we  would  get  freshets  if  we  had  not 
these  lakes,  that  would  wipe  us  off  the  map.  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  the  water  supply,  the  power  supply,  was  the  best  of  the 
natural  resources  that  we  have  got.  It  is  ahead  of  the  coal  mine, 
because  you  dig  coal  out  of  a  hole  and  it  is  not  replenished,  while 
the  water  comes  down  and  is  raised  by  the  sun  and  goes  back  and  is 
as  nearly  perpetual  as  possibly  can  tie,  unless  some  such  conditions 
prevail  as  nave  this  year,  which  has  made  a  terrible  drought  through- 
out the  country.  You  will  notice  that  we  are  organized  with  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  but  we  can  not  exercise  thatpower  until 
we  receive  the  consent  of  the  state  board  of  forestrv.  Tne  intent  is 
to  maintain  the  moisture  there  in  order  to  assist  reforesting,  to  head 
off  the  freshets  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  keep  as  near  uniform  level 
of  these  lakes  as  possible.  We  can  not  draw  those  lakes  up  there  to 
exceed  18  inches,  I  think,  during  the  time  of  navigation.  I  mean  a 
point  6  inches  above  the  high  water  and  12  inches  below.  That  is 
in  order  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  the  shore  line.  From  the  15th  of 
November  until  the  next  spring  we  can  draw  the  entire  water  down 
to  the  dead  head.  In  some  of  these  lakes  we  draw  from  48  to  60 
inches  off  from  that  immense  area  of  water  that  would  naturally  go 
over  our  dams  in  a  freshet,  and  it  has  increased  the  value  of  the  en- 
tire 614-foot  fall  of  the  Wisconsin  River. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That,  of  course,  does  not  increase  the  maximum  flow, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  makes  a  mean  flow.  The  mean  flow  of  the  Wis- 
consin River,  as  given  by  the  government  report  at  Merrill,  is  8  per 
cent  more  than  the  mean  flow  at  Kaukauna,  but  the  maximum  and 
minimum  flow  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  the  river  being  so  erratic,  as 
shown  in  these  reports  here,  the  extreme  low-water  flow  at  Stevens 
Point  in  1887?  he  gives  here  low  water  dry  year  1,512  cubic  feet  flow. 
This  is  the  minimum.  Ordinary  low  water,  2,160  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond. Average  water  per  year,  5,222.  Extreme  high  water;  42,600. 
See  what  we  are  going  against.  You  can  see  the  river  a  mile  wide. 
That  was  in  1887. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  in  the  Geo- 
logical Department  keeps  a  record  of  the  extreme  measurement  of 
thlse  rivere? 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  doj  but  they  do  not  work  out  in  practice. 
They  have  records  at  Madison  and  the  hydrographic  department  at 
Washington  has  records,  and  I  can  furnish  you  those  records.  They 
are  somewhere  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  those. 
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Mr.  Whiting.  The  average  precipitation  for  the  years  given  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  River  from  observations  taken  at  the  fol- 
lowing stations,  Antigo,  Crandon,  North  Crandon,  Hefford  Junction, 
Merrill,  Keopenick,  Tomahawk,  Minocqua,  the  grand  average  was 
30.87  inches.  That  was  the  water  in  1907.  The  rainfall  for  1907 
was  23.16  inches.  Now  we  have  a  drainage  area  on  the  Wisconsin 
River  at  its  lowest  point  of  power  of  7,865  square  miles.  At  the  Wis- 
consin River  Paper  Company,  which  is  practically  centrally  located 
on  the  river,  we  have  5,005  square  miles  of  drainage  area.  It  is  a 
mathematical  proposition  for  any  hydraulic  engineer  to  take  this 
data,  or  any  intelligent  man,  and  figure  out  what  the  result  of  the 
dry  weather  is  on  powers  that  we  have  got  to-day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  there  any  of  them  right  now  seriously  inconven- 
ienced because  they  haven't  got  sufficient  water? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Facts  are  better  than  fiction.  I  will  give  you  history. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  get,  I  take  it,  the  full  benefit  of  your 
service  at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  account  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  is  no  navigation  in  the  Wisconsin  River. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  allow  you  to  draw  down  the  water 
on  account  of  navigation  at  this  season  of  the  year  to  the  same  level 
that  you  can  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  right.  Then  I  would  say  another  thing. 
At  the  mouth  of  Cranberry  Lake  we  are  just  installing  a  dam;  we  are 
putting  in  cement  dams  up  there  and  making  them  permanent;  we 
*re  just  installing  a  dam  with,  I  think,  twelve  to  fourteen  foot  ri9e 
where  we  put  in  slides  to  take  the  boats  out  of  the  lower  lake  into  the 
lake  above,  at  an  expense  of  about  $20,000.  That  was  part  of  our 
contract  with  the  State,  to  make  that  stream  navigable  for  pleasure 
boats. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood 
pulp  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  water  power,  isn't  itl 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes.  Here  are  our  year's  runs  right  here:  January, 
19,800 — these  are  supposed  to  be  low  months — February,  19,150; 
March,  45,600,  and  April,  76,150.  That  is  bundles  of  pulp,  40  pounds 
to  the  bundle. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Ground  in  the  mill  here? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Ground  in  our  mill  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  The 
biggest  part  of  our  business  is  on  the  Wisconsin  River.  May,  74,600 ; 
June,  60,700;  July,  51,900,  and  August,  15,200. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  last  month. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes.    Up  to  the  13th  of  this  month,  7,850. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  amount  is 
controlled  entirely  by  the  water  supply  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  The  amount  of  the  pulp  is  controlled  entirely  by 
our  water  supply  to  reach  our  wheels  for  pulp  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  In  April  and  May  you  had  all  the  water  you  could 
use,  I  take  it 

Mr.  Whiting.  And  more. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  all  you  could  use! 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  then  your  mills  were  running  at  full 
capacity? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  and  we  were  storing  that  pulp.  Now  we  have 
to  buy  or  close  down  in  this  present  condition.    Even  with  the  bu«i 
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year  of  1907,  in  September  we  made  49,500  and  October  we  made 
56,600. 

The  Chairman.  The  present  drought  is  what  would  be  called  an 
extreme  drought,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  an  extreme  drought  and  something 
that  I  do  not  think  has  occurred  since  1886.  I  haven't  the  data  back 
to  1886  only  as  I  get  it  from  the  Government  report.  Let  me  show 
you  a  normal  year.  We  will  take  the  year  1906 :  January  we  made 
49,000;  February,  41,400;  March,  52,000;  April,  69,000;  May,  74.250; 
June,  68,600:  July,  56,400;  August,  55,000;  September,  64,900;  Octo- 
ber, 54,600 ;  November,  82,500.  and  December,  56,500. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why  were  the  first  two  months  of  1908,  January  and 
February,  so  exceptionally  low. 

Mr.  Whiting.  We  had  not  precipitation.  Nature  did  not  furnish 
us  with  it 

Mr.  Ryan.  Were  you  able  to  draw  water  off  from  your  storage 
up  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  was  that  falling  off  in  January 
and  February  due  to  water  supply,  or  was  it  due  to  the  stoppage  of 
the  mills  for  other  reasons? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  was  due  to  water  supply. 

The  Chairman.  In  January  and  February?  • 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  This  year? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes;  it  was  due  to  water  supply.  I  can  give  you 
the  water  every  day,  if  necessary.  Every  day  I  get  reports*  of  the 
whole  proposition  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  seems  strange  that  it  should  go  so  very  low  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  this  year  when  you  could  let  more  water  come 
down. 

Mr.  Whiting.  We  exhausted  our  water.  We  had  not  the  amount 
of  storage.  Let  me  go  back  a  little  further.  In  1907,  when  we  were 
getting  this  legislation  through  the  legislature,  we  had  some  un- 
friendly friends  up  there  who  blew  out  a  couple  of  our  dams  and  let 
out,  I  tnink,  some  12  miles  area  of  our  water,  and  for  that  reason,  of 
course,  we  had  not  that  amount  of  water.  Then  another  thing,  we 
had  not  our  system  in  as  well  as  we  had  previous  to  that  when  we 
owned  it  before  the  State  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  We  are 
financed  in  this  way — our  stock  can  draw  but  6  per  cent.  The  railroad 
commission  passes  on  our  tolls,  and  we  are  allowed  to  charge  toll  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent  and  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  this  propo- 
sition, so  that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  make  a  stock-jobbing  or 
profit-making  institution  out  of  this  to  exceed  the  6  per  cent  of  our 
capital  stock  and  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance.  They  take  our 
engineer's  report  and  our  secretary  and  treasurer's  report  and  they 
have  a  hearing  on  a  certain  date  and  all  water  users  and  all  parties 
ure  invited  to  appear,  and  if  they  have  any  objection  to  the  tolls 
it  is  passed  upon  by  the  commission. 

Mr.  Norris.  Is  that  toll  per  cubic  foot  passing  a  given  point? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  toll  per  cubic  foot  for  storage  proposition. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  water  that  you  had  in  storage  last  January  and 
February  was  not  of  much  use  to  you? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  didn't  have  any,  would  you  have  been  compelled 
to  close? 

Mr. .  Whiting.  Entirely ;  that  is,  so  far  as  pulp  making  is  con- 
cerned. We  did  not  draw  out  of  those  storage  basins  to  exceed,  I 
think,  26,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a  minute,  where  with  the  storage 
basins  we  have  now  we  ought  to  be  able,  if  we  have  any  precipitation, 
to  draw  from  50  to  75  cubic  feet  of  water  a  minute. 

Mr.  Ryan.  January  and  February  of  1908  were  exceptionally  bad 
months,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  were,  and  January  and  February  of  1906  were 
exceptionally  good  because  we  had  a  rainy  season  all  through  the 
winter  nearly.  We  did  not  get  to  exceed  75  per  cent  of  our  normal 
precipitation.  In  my  judgment  there  is  not  a  hydraulic  engineer, 
whether  it  is  a  private  engineer  or  a  Government  engineer,  but  what 
figures  the  run-off  a  great  deal  more  than  it  will  work  out  in  practical 
use.  It  is  a  criticism  that  I  have  made  to  a  great  many  thorough 
hydraulic  engineers,  that  their  estimates  were  too  heavy.  I  dont 
know  any  more  about  hydraulic  engineering  than  a  horse  does  about 
his  parentage,  but  I  have  been  building  dams  and  usihg  water  for 
twenty  years  and  I  know  something  about  the  practical  end  of  it 

The  Chairman.  In  a  general  way,  from  your  observation  and  ex- 
perience for  many  years  in  Wisconsin,  do  you  think  there  has  been 
any  shortage  or  diminution  in  the  rain  on  account  of  cutting  off  the 
forests? 

Mr.  Whiting.  From  the  data  at  hand,  I  would  hardly  think  so.  I 
think  there  has  been  this,  that  we  have  got  our  freshets  earlier,  and  I 
will  explain  this  way,  that  when  the  forests  were  up  there  the  snow 
would  get  into  the  roots  under  the  trees  and  leaves  and  mulch  and  it 
would  be  June  and  July  before  it  would  get  down,  but  now  being  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  we  get  it  quick,  and  of  course  coming  into  the  reser- 
voirs quick  and  we  naturally  get  more  than  we  would  if  it  was  held 
back  in  the  springs  or  in  the  mulch. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  that  country  that  has  been  cut  over 
and  the  pine  forest  cut  out  grown  up  with  some  kind  of  underbrush 
or  new  foresting,  small  stuff? 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  are  reforesting  parts  of  it  and  in  other  parts 
the  growth  of  small  stuff  is  very  healthy  and  very  vigorous — that  is, 
wherever  there  is  any  show  of  moisture  being  maintained.  My  ob- 
servation has  not  been  back  of  the  lakes  to  any  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  pretty  well  grown  up  with  young  stuff? 

Mr.  Whiting.  No ;  I  do  not  find  it  so.  There  is  one  peculiar  thing 
about  all  this  western  country — I  do  not  know -that  it  is  so  much  in 
other  countries— but  you  let  a  windfall  go  through  or  a  forest  fire 
and  the  first  thing  that  bobs  up  is  a  lot  of  poplars.  Our  state  forester 
says  that  this  seed  has  been  lying  probably  for  a  century  dormant, 
and  the  heat  and  exposure  has  brought  a  condition  that  propagates 
them  and  starts  them  to  growth.  After  these  poplar  or  these  quicker- 
growing  trees  come  up,  their  usefulness  is  simply  in  protecting  the 
white  pine  that  follows  them,  and  in  a  few  years  the  poplar  dies  out 
and  the  white  pine  comes  up. 

The  Chairman.  They  shade  the  ground? 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  brine  about  another  condition,  with  these  seeds 
lying  dormant  in  the  ground  so  long  they  act  simply  as  a  mother  hen 
that  nests  the  white  pine  and  it  will  come  right  up  every  time  you  get 
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rid  of  these  poplar  forests,  and  you  will  see  the  little  white  pine 
coming  and  often  the  poplar  will  get  black  and  die  and  rot  away  and 
the  pine  will  come  up. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Same  as  it  was  before? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes.  I  am  working  right  hand  in  clove  with  our 
state  forester,  Mr.  Griffith.  I  think  he  is  as  thoroughly  competent 
and  as  conscientious  a  man  as  there  is  in  the  business,  and  he  is  a 
jfreat  friend  of  Mr.  Pinchot  You  asked  me  a  question  regarding 
precipitation. 

The  Chairman.  Just  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  is  the  precipitation  for  the  twelve  years  right 
there  [referring  to  a  table}. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whiting  presents  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Wis- 
consin Valley  Improvement  Company,"  a  record  of  its  organization, 
its  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws,  the  law  enacted  tor  its  gov- 
ernment, with  a  statement  of  its  purposes : 

WISCONSIN  VALLEY  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 

[A  record  of  Its  organisation.  Its  articles  of  Incorporation  and  by-laws,  the  law  enacted  for 

its  government,  a  statement  of  Its  purposes.] 

Introductory. 

The  Importance  of  the  Wisconsin  River  as  a  factor  in  the  settlement  of  the 
northern  part  of  Wisconsin  and  in  the  development  industrially  and  otherwise 
of  this  large  region  has  been  long  recognized.  In  early  days  the  use  of  the 
stream  as  a  highway  for  transporting  logs  and  timber  products  was  the  most 
important  In  later  years,  and  especially  since  the  discovery  of  improved 
methods  of  transmitting  power  electrically,  its  water  powers  have  been  recog- 
nized as  at  least  of  equal  importance.  To  make  the  river  most  serviceable  for 
both  navigation  and  power  uses  necessitates  the  storing  of  its  waters  in  seasons 
of  floods  for  use  in  times  of  drought,  so  as  to  make  the  flow  in  the  river  as 
nearly  uniform  as  possible.  After  many  conferences,  participated  in  by  repre- 
sentatives from  every  county  on  the  Wisconsin  River  north  of  Kilbourn  City,  a 
plan  of  action  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  during  the  summer  of  1906,  and  at 
a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  on  the  21st  day  of  September,  1906, 
the  following  articles  of  organization  were  unanimously  approved  and  adopted, 
and  Messrs.  George  A.  Whiting,  Walter  Alexander,  R.  B.  Tweedy,  Lewis  M. 
Alexander,  A.  H.  Reid,  Neal  Brown,  B.  R.  Gogglns,  and  G.  D.  Jones  were 
requested  to  duly  sign  and  acknowledge  such  articles,  and  these  gentlemen, 
together  with  Messrs.  Mart  Hirzel,  A.  W.  Shelton,  and  W.  E.  Brown,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  suitable  law  to  enable 
the  company  to  perform  Its  labors  and  duties  efficiently. 

George  A.  Whiting  presided  at  each  of  said  conference  meetings,  and  G.  D. 
Jones  acted  as  secretary. 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION. 

• 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents :  That  George  A.  Whiting,  Walter  Alexander, 
R.  B.  Tweedy,  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  A.  H.  Reid,  Neal  Brown,  B.  R.  Gogglns, 
and  G.  D.  Jones,  being  all  adult  persons  and  residents  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, do  make,  sign,  and  acknowledge  the  following  articles: 

Abtiolb  I. — Purposes. 

Said  parties  hereby  associate  together  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  corpora- 
tion under  and  pursuant  to  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  particu- 
larly chapter  86  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes  of  189S,  as  amended,  for  the  follow- 
ing stated  business  and  purposes,  to  wit : 

To  establish,  create,  maintain,  and  operate  a  system  of  water  reservoirs  lo- 
cated in,  upon,  or  along  the  Wisconsin  River  at  points  north  of  the  north  line 
of  townships  41,  ViUs  County,  Wis*  and  in,  upon,  or  along  each,  any,  and  every 
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direct  or  indirect  tributary  of  the  Wisconsin  River  that  discharges  into  said 
river  at  any  point  north  of  the  south  line  of  Lincoln  County  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  for  the  purposes  of  producing  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  of  water  as 
practicable  in  the  Tomahawk  and  Wisconsin  rivers  throughout  all  seasons,  by 
holding  back  and  storing  up  in  said  reservoirs  surplus  water  in  times  of  great 
supply  and  gradually  discharging  the  same  in  times  of  drought  and  scarcity, 
and  thereby  improving  the  navigation  and  usefulness  of  said  Tomahawk  and 
Wisconsin  rivers  and  their  tributaries  throughout  their  entire  length,  for  all 
other  purposes  for  which  the  same  may  be  legally  used,  and  diminishing  the 
injury  by  floods  and  freshets  to  property  located  along,  upon,  or  across  the  safd 
Tomahawk  and  Wisconsin  rivers;  to  erect,  construct,  and  maintain  all  such 
dams,  sluiceways,  locks,  and  other  structures  in,  along,  or  across  any  and  all 
such  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks  as  may  be  necessary  or  reasonably  convenient 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  to  clean  out,  straighten,  deepen,  or  other- 
wise improve  any  of  said  lakes,  rivers,  or  creeks,  and  build  and  operate  flooding 
dams  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ready  flowing  of  water  into  said  Tomahawk  and 
Wisconsin  rivers,  and  the  driving,  holding  and  handling  of  logs  and  other  float- 
ables  in  any  such  improved  stream ;  to  purchase,  acquire,  hold  and  exercise  any 
and  all  franchises  and  powers  heretofore  granted,  or  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  improvement  in 
any  manner,  of  any  such  streams  and  lakes;  to  collect  and  receive  all  tolls  col- 
lectable by  the  terms  of  any  franchise  or  power  that  may  be  acquired  by  it; 
to  buy,  acquire,  hold,  pledge  and  sell  stock  in  any  other  corporation  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  for  navigation  or  other  purposes  the  said  Wiscon- 
sin River,  or  any  of  the  said  tributaries  thereof  above  mentioned ;  to  purchase, 
hold  and  mortgage  or  sell  any  and  all  real  estate  or  personal  property  that  may 
be  necessary  or  reasonably  convenient  for  use  in  accomplishing  the  general  pur- 
poses hereinbefore  specified ;  to  exercise  all  powers  of  eminent  domain  that  said 
corporation  may  at  any  time  acquire  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  carry  on  all 
other  lines  of  business  incidental  to  or  reasonably  convenient  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  general  purposes  hereinbefore  stated. 

Abticlk  II. — Name  and  location. 

The  name  of  such  corporation  shall  be  "  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany," and  its  location  shall  be  at  the  city  of  Wausau,  Wis. 

Abticlk  III. — Capital  stock. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  be  $100,000,  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  said  stock  shall  be  1,000,  and  the  amount  of  each  share  shall 
be  $100. 

Article  IV. — Officer*. 

The  general  officers  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  the  number  of  directors  shall  be  seven.  The 
directors  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders  and  the  general  officers 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  board  of  directors,  at  such  time  or  times 
respectively  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation.  The 
offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be  held  by  one  person.  The  board  of 
directors  shall  have  power  to  create  and  fill  at  their  pleasure  such  other  minor 
offices  as  may  be  found  necessary.  No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  a  director 
except  for  special  services. 

Abticlk  V. — Duties  of  officer** 

The  principal  duties  of  the  general  officers  shall  be  as  follows: 

The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  shall  have  all  the  power  and  perform  all  the  duties 
usually  incident  to  the  office  of  president  of  a  corporation,  and  shall  have  such 
further  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  or  board  of 
directors. 

The  vice-president  shall,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  or  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  that  office,  perform  the  duties  and  have  the  powers  of  the  president. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the 
stockholders  and  of  the  directors ;  keep  a  record  of  the  capital  stock  and  trans- 
fers and  assignments  thereof;  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  corporate  seal,  and 
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■hall  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usually  incident  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary and  such  as  may  be  Imposed  by  the  by-laws  or  the  board  of  directors. 

The  treasurer  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  moneys  of  the  corporation,  and 
shall  disburse  the  same  as  he  shall  be  authorized  by  the  by-laws  or  board  of 
directors.  Ho  shall  annually  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
and  as  often  as  required  by  the  board  of  directors  the  financial  condition  of 
the  corporation,  which  report  shall  set  forth  the  nature  and  amount  of  business 
transacted  during  the  year.  He  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  account  of  the 
moneys  of  the  corporation,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usually  Inci- 
dent to  his  office. 

Abtiole  VI. — Members  or  stockholders. 

Persons  appearing  by  the  stock  record  of  said  corporation  as  holding  stock 
therein  shall  be  members  thereof  and  none  others. 

No  subscription  to,  and  no  transfer  of,  any  capital  stock  of  said  corporation 
shall  be  accepted  or  be  valid  unless  by  the  contract  of  subscription  or  trausfer 
the  same  shall  be  made  upon  the  express  condition  that  this  corporation  shall 
have  at  all  times  the  right,  at  the  option  of  its  board  of  directors,  to  purchase 
from  the  stockholder,  his  personal  representatives  or  assigns,  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  such  holder's  stock  in  said  corporation  at  a  price  equal  to  the  par 
value  thereof,  such  option  to  be  exercisable  when  any  of  the  following  con- 
ditions arise: 

(a)  In  case  any  stockholder  shall  not  be,  or  shall  cease  to  be  either  an  owner 
or  a  lessee  of  a  water  power  benefited  or  capable  of  being  benefited  by  this 
corporation's  works,  or  a  person  in  charge  and  control  of  such  water  power  so  as 
to  stand  in  place  of  the  owner  thereof  in  some  capacity,  and 

(6)  In  case  any  stockholder  shall  hold  a. greater  proportion  of  all  of  the  out- 
standing capital  stock  of  this  corporation  than  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of  the 
water  power  so  owned,  leased  or  represented  by  him  and  capable  of  being  bene- 
fited as  above  mentioned  shall  bear  to  the  sum  of  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of 
all  of  such  water  powers  on  the  Wisconsin  and  Tomahawk  rivers  between  the 
headwaters  thereof  and  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Kilbonrn  City,  Wis.,  excluding 
all  undeveloped  water  powers  not  capable  of  developing  a  theoretical  10-foot 
head,  or  more,  in  which  event  this  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase 
only  the  excess  of  such  proportion  of  the  stock  held  by  such  stockholder. 

(c)  In  case  any  such  owner,  lessee  or  representative  not  then  holding  any  of 
the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation  or  not  then  holding  his  full  proportion  of  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  cubic  foot  storage  fail  of  his  water  power  as  above 
set  forth  shall  apply  to  the  board  of  directors  to  purchase  such  additional  stock 
as  shall  bring  his  stock  holdings  up  to  such  proportion,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  board  of  directors  and  they  shall  be  authorized  to  purchase  pursuant  to  the 
option  aforesaid  from  the  stockholders  described  in  subdivision  (a)  above,  or  if 
there  be  none  such  then  from  those  described  in  subdivision  (6)  and  resell  to 
such  applicant  a  sufficient  amount  to  correct  any  such  disproportion.  In  comput- 
ing the  proportion  aforesaid  all  the  owners,  lessees,  and  other  representatives 
of  each  water  power  shall  be  treated  as  a  unit  and  the  board  of  directors  shall 
be  empowered  to  determine  such  proportion.  The  "  cubic  foot  storage  fall "  of 
each  water  power  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  height  of  the  head  of 
water  that  may  be  obtained  by  proper  development  of  such  water  power  by  the 
storage  capacity,  expressed  in  cubic  feet,  of  the  reservoirs  of  the  corporation 
available  for  use  In  benefiting  such  power.  The  capacities  of  reservoirs  shall  be 
taken  to  be  the  amount  of  water  available  to  be  stored  and  drawn  from  such 
reservoirs  by  the  corporation's  works.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
directors  to  call  to  their  assistance  disinterested  competent  hydraulic  engineers 
to  determine  such  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of  each  power,  unless  they  unanimously 
agree  on  the  amount 

Notice  of  the  option  aforesaid  shall  appear  on  the  face  of  every  stock  certifi- 
cate Issued  by  the  corporation.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  by 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  option  above  mentioned,  to  maintain  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  capita]  stock  of  the  said  corporation  among  all  the  stockholders  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of  the  water 
powers  as  above  outlined. 

Abticle  VII. — First  meeting  of  stock  subscribers. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation 
shall  be  called  by  the  signers  of  the  articles  as  soon  as,  but  not  before,  a  sub- 
scription to  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  aggregating  70  per  cent  of  the 
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authorized  capital  stock,  each  subscription  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  foot 
storage  fall  of  the  water  power  represented,  shall  be  obtained  from  the  owners, 
lessees  or  other  representatives  of  the  water  powers  aforesaid  of  the  Tomahawk 
and  Wisconsin  rivers  above  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Kllbourn  City,  Wis.  In 
determining  when  such  subscriptions  shall  have  been  received,  only  undeveloped 
water  powers  capable  of  developing  a  10  foot  or  greater  head  and  developed 
powers  of  any  head  shall  be  considered.  Such  first  meeting  shall  be  held  at  such 
convenient  point  in  the  Wisconsin  River  valley  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
signers  of  the  articles.  At  least  five,  and  not  more  than  ten,  days'  notice  by  mall 
shall  be  given  to  each  stock  subscriber  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  meeting. 

Abtiolb  VIII. — Tolls  and  charge*. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  so  fix,  determine  and  charge 
tolls,  fees  or  other  charges  laid  or  collected  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  water 
power  owners  by  the  works  of  said  corporation,  that  not  more  than  sufficient 
funds  shall  be  collected  to  pay  an  annual  dividend  of  the  capital  stock  paid  In 
of  6  per  cent  after  paying  all  the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  system 
of  reservoirs  nnd  other  works  of  the  corporation,  not  Including,  however,  the  cost 
of  any  betterment  or  extension  of  the  system  of  works  or  reservoirs.  All  charges 
for  benefits  conferred  on  owners,  lessees,  or  other  representatives  of  water 
powers  shall  be  made  pro  rata  in  accordance  with  the  cubic  foot  storage  fall  of 
all  operated  water  powers  benefited.  In  case  any  particular  water  power  shall 
be  used  by  more  than  one  person  such  fees,  tolls,  or  charges  shall  be  payable  by 
the  person  or  persons  receiving  the  benefit  and  in  proportion  to  the  benefit 
received. 

Article  IX. — Use  of  reservoirs. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  so  manage  and  operate  the  works  of  the  corpora- 
tion that  the  reservoirs  tributary  to  each  of  said  rivers  shall  be  used  primarily 
to  serve  to  best  advantage  the  water  powers  on  the  same  stream  and  the  use  of 
all  reservoirs  shall  be  so  managed  as  to  equitably  and  proportionally  benefit 
each  water  power  on  the  same  stream  as  compared  wth  the  others.  This  article 
shall  not  be  amended  except  by  a  vote  in  favor  thereof  of  at  least  five-sixths 
of  all  outstanding  capital  stock. 

Articie  X. — Removal  of  officers. 

Any  director  or  other  officer  of  the  corporation  who  shall  either  intentionally 
or  by  reason  of  lack  of  reasonable  attention  and  consideration  violate  any  of 
his  duties  enjoined  upon  him  by  these  articles  shall  be  subject  to  removal  from 
office  by  any  court  of  general  jurisdiction,  otherwise  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
action  In  an  action  in  equity,  upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  aggrieved. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  this 
21st  day  of  September,  1906. 

Geo.  A.  Whiting. 

Walter  Alexander, 

R.  B.  Tweedy. 

Lewis  M.  Alexander* 

A.  H.  Reid. 
Neal  Brown. 

B.  R.  Gogginb. 
Q.  D.  Jones. 

In  presence  of — 
Margaret  Rtan, 
John  L.  Sell. 

acknowledgment. 

State  of  Wisconsin,  Marathon  County,  ss. 

Personally  came  before  me  this  21st  day  of  September,  1906,  the  above  named, 
Geo.  A.  Whiting,  Walter  Alexander,  R.  B.  Tweedy,  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  A.  H. 
Reid,  Neal  Brown,  B.  R.  Googins,  and  G.  D.  Jones,  to  me  known  to  be  the  per- 
sons who  executed  the  foregoing  articles  of  incorporation,  and  they  severally 
acknowledged  the  execution  of  said  articles  for  the  uses  and  purposes  therein 
stated. 

Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal.    My  notarial  commission  expires  April  1% 

1908. 

Margaret  Rtan, 
Votary  Public  Wisconsin, 
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ACT  OF  LEGISLATURE. 

The  committee  appointed  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a  suitable  law  to  entitle 
the  company  to  perform  its  duties  and  labors  officially,  prepared  and  proposed 
a  measure  for  presentation  to  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  at  the  1907  session. 
The  measure  was  important,  and  was  given  very  careful  consideration  by  the 
legislature,  and  on  June  22,  1907,  chapter  835  of  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  for 
1907  was  duly  approved  by  the  governor,  and  was  published  June  24,  1907,  and 
Is  as  follows: 

LAWS  OF  WISCONSIN  1907,  CHAPTER  335. 

AN  ACT  To  authorise  Wisconsin  TsJley  Improvement  Company  to  construct,  acquire,  and 
maintain  a  system  of  water  reservoirs  located  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  north  of  the  sooth  line  of  township  34  north,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
uniform  flow  of  water  in  the  Wisconsin  River  and  its  said  tributaries,  and  thereby 
improving  the  navigation  and  other  uses  of  said  streams  and  diminishing  the  injury 
to  property  both  public  and  private. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  (Location  of  reservoirs,  acquisition  and  protection  of  other  fran- 
chises, Eagle  River  to  be  kept  navigable;  tolls.) — Subject  to  the  supervision 
and  control  hereinafter  provided  for,  authority  is  hereby  granted  unto  Wisconsin 
Valley  Improvement  Company,  in  order  to  promote  the  purposes  hereinafter 
set  forth,  to  create,  construct,  acquire,  maintain,  and  operate  a  system  of 
water  reservoirs  located  in  or  along  the  Wisconsin  River  at  points  north  of 
township  40  north,  of  range  10  east,  and  in  or  along  any  or  all  of  the  direct  or 
indirect  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin  River  that  discharge  into  said  river  at  any 
point  north  of  the  south  line  of  township  34  north,  in  this  State,  excepting  that 
part  of  the  Eagle  River  and  lakes  lying  between  the  point  where  Eagle  River 
enters  Cranberry  Lake,  in  section  31,  township  40  north,  of  range  11  east,  and 
the  Wisconsin  River,  and  for  that  purpose  said  grantee  may  construct,  acquire, 
and  maintain  all  such  dams,  booms,  sluiceways,  locks,  and  other  structures  In, 
along,  or  across  any  and  all  of  said  tributaries,  not  above  excepted,  and  the  said 
portion  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  as  may  be  necessary  or  reasonably  convenient 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  grant,  and  may  clean  out,  straighten,  deepen, 
or  otherwise  improve  any  of  said  tributaries  in  order  to  improve  the  navigation 
thereof  and  of  said  Wisconsin  River  and  prevent  injury  to  properly  bordering 
on  said  waters.  All  franchises,  other  than  corporate  franchises,  and  all  ripa- 
rian rights  and  rights  of  flowage,  either  perfected  or  inchoate,  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  grant,  by  any  person  or  by  any  corporation  organized  to  improve  the 
navigation  for  any  purpose,  of  either  of  said  Wisconsin  or  Tomahawk  rivers 
or  any  of  their  tributaries,  not  above  excepted,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  made, 
assignable  to  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  and  shall  be  of  the 
same  force  and  effect  in  the  possession  and  ownership  of  such  assignee  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  this  act  as  the  same  may  be  before  assignment  to  accom- 
plish their  original  purpose.  But  this  act  shall  not  amend  or  repeal  chapter 
G32  of  the  laws  of  1887,  nor  chapter  252  of  the  laws  of  1889,  nor  chapter  483  of 
the  laws  of  1905,  nor  chapter  26  of  the  laws  of  1903,  nor  any  amendment  thereof, 
nor  abridge  the  rights,  powers,  or  duties  conferred  by  said  acts,  nor  authorize 
the  taking  by  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  by  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  of  any  property  used  under  or  pursuant  to  said  acts  nor  any  other 
property  devoted  to  public  uses,  except  that  the  dam  authorized  by  and  now 
maintained  under  said  chapter  632  of  the  laws  of  1887  may  be  raised,  or  a  new 
dam  or  dams,  which  are  hereby  authorized,  may  be  constructed  and  maintained 
in  and  across  the  Eagle  River  between  Long  and  Cranberry  lakes  at  any  con- 
venient point  or  points  in  townships  39  and  40  north,  of  range  11  east,  so  as 
to  raise  and  hold  the  water  in  Long  Lake  aforesaid  6  inches,  and  no  more,  higher 
than  the  high-water  mark  to  which  the  water  has  been  customarily  raised  and 
held  by  means  of  said  present  dam ;  provided,  however,  that  between  May  1  and 
the  succeeding  November  1  of  each  year  the  waters  shall  not  be  drawn  down  In 
Ixmg  Lake  more  than  18  inches  below  said  present  high-water  mark  as  estab- 
lished by  said  dam  now  constructed  and  maintained;  and  provided  further,  that 
said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall  prior  to  June  1,  1909,  by 
such  dam  or  dams  and  by  locks,  marine  slides,  or  other  safe  and  convenient 
means,  make  and  thereafter  maintain  the  Eagle  River  between  said  Long  and 
Cranberry  lakes  navigable  for  the  safe  and  convenient  passage  of  boats  of  all 
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kinds  nnd  sizes  np  to  and  including  boats  50  feet  in  length  and  12  foot  beam 
and  drawing  5  feet  of  water.  Said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company 
shall  have  the  right  to  charge  and  collect  reasonable  and  uniform  tolls  for  the 
passage  of  boats  through  and  over  said  works  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
boat,  not  however,  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  actual  cost  of  the  care,  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  said  locks,  marine  slides,  or  other  means  of  passage. 

Sec.  2.  (Purposes  of  reservoirs.) — The  said  authority  is  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  of  water  as  practicable  in  the  Wis- 
consin and  Tomahawk  rivers  through  all  seasons  by  holding  back  and  storing 
up  in  said  reservoirs  the  surplus  water  in  times  of  great  supply,  and  discharging 
the  same  in  times  of  drought  and  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  thereby,  and  by  other 
means,  improving  the  navigation  of  said  Wisconsin  and  Tomahawk  rivers 
throughout  their  entire  length  for  boats,  barges,  and  other  water  craft,  and 
for  the  running,  driving,  rafting,  booming,  storing,  sorting,  and  delivering  of 
logs,  timber  and  lumber,  and  other  forest  products,  and  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  usefulness  of  said  streams  for  all  public  purposes,  and  of  diminish- 
ing the  damage  and  injury  by  floods  and  freshets  to  property,  both  public  and 
private,  located  along  said  waters.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Wisconsin  Val- 
ley Improvement  Company  to  so  manage,  operate,  and  maintain  all  of  Its  said 
reservoirs  and  other  works  that  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  be  accomplished  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent  and  so  that  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  of  water 
as  practicable  shall  be  maintained  at  all  times  and  at  all  points  on  fa  id  Wis- 
consin and  Tomahawk  rivers,  and  during  the  times  when  it  may  be  found  to 
be  impracticable  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  such  uniform  flow  in  the  Wis- 
consin River,  both  below  the  north  line  of  Lincoln  County  and  above  the  same 
line,  the  portions  of  said  streams  above  said  line  shall  be  given  preference. 

Sec.  3.  (Condemnation  proceedings;  state  lands.) — For  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating, acquiring,  maintaining,  and  operating  the  dams  and  other  works,  author- 
ized as  aforesaid,  and  subject  to  the,  supervision  and  control  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for,  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  excepting  as  herein 
otherwise  excepted  or  provided,  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  and  use  any  lands, 
riparian,  or  other  rights,  that  may  be  required  for  the  creation,  construction, 
and  maintenance  of  any  and  all  reservoirs,  dams,  and  other  structures  and  im- 
provements that  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
whenever  It  can  not  agree  with  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  required  lands, 
or  other  property,  for  the  purchase  thereof  and  for  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
therefor,  the  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  may  acquire  title 
to  any  such  lands  and  other  property  above  specified,  or  the  right  to  use  same 
for  said  purposes,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  under  and 
in  pursuance  of  sections  1777a,  1777b,  1777c,  and  1777d  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes 
of  1S9S  and  the  laws  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  but  the  said 
company  shall  have  no  right  to  take  or  enter  into  possession  or  overflow  any  of 
the  property  condemned  until  It  shall  have  first  paid  in  the  manner  provided 
by  section  1777c  the  damages  awarded. 

And  in  case  the  possession  or  use  of  any  such  property  shall  be  obtained  by 
said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  before  acquiring  the  title  thereto 
or  the  right  to  use  thereof  by  purchase  or  condemnation,  the  owner  or  owners 
of  the  same  property  shall  have  the  same  right  to  institute  proceedings  for 
condemnation  thereof  and  ascertainment  of  damages  to  be  paid,  as  is  granted 
by  the  aforesaid  statutes  relating  to  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain.  In  case 
any  lands  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  be  required  to  be  taken  or  overflowed  for 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  shall  ap- 
praise and  fix  the  damage  to  be  caused  by  such  taking  or  overflow,  and  the 
amount  thereof  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  by  the  Wisconsin  Valley 
Improvement  Company  before  the  taking  or  overflow  shall  occur. 

Sec.  4.  (Tolls  secured  by  license,  other  companies  taxable  therewith;  railroad 
commission  to  regulate.) — In  ca'-e  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany shall  improve  any  navigable  tributary  of  the  Wisconsin  River  not  herein 
excepted  or  shall  acquire  the  improvements  or  the  control  of  the  improvements 
of  any  river  improvement  company  already  operating  on  such  stream  and  shall 
so  keep  in  repair  and  operate  the  works  as  to  render  the  driving  of  logs  and 
other  floa tables  to  the  mouth  of  such  tributary  reasonably  practicable  and  cer- 
tain, it  may  charge  and  collect  reasonable  and  uniform  tolls  upon  all  such  logs, 
timber,  and  other  floa  tables  driven  or  floated  on  said  stream,  and  shall  have  all 
of  the  rights  and  remedies  granted  to  river  improvement  companies  by  section 
1777  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes,  and  all  amendments  thereof,  including  the  right 
of  lien  therein  provided  for,  and  shall  be  charged  with  all  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  such  river  improvement  companies  under  like  clrcumstapcea. 
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When  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall  have  created  or 
acquired  and  maintained  in  successful  operation  water  reservoirs  in  accordance 
with  this  act  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  store  up  in  times  of  abundance  and  retain 
and  discharge  in  times  of  scarcity  2,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  that  would 
not  be  so  stored  up  and  retained  by  nature,  it  shall,  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  control  hereinafter  provided  for,  be  entitled  to  charge,  collect,  and  receive 
reasonable  and  uniform  tolls  from  the  owner  or  owners  or  lessee  or  lessees  of 
each  and  every  Improved  and  operated  water  power  located  upon  the  Wisconsin 
River,  or  any  tributaries  thereof,  below  any  said  reservoirs  and  benefited 
thereby,  but  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  of  all  its  revenues  sufficient  to  pay 
all  reasonable  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  a  net  annual  return  of  ti 
per  cent  on  cash  capital  actually  paid  in  on  stock  subscriptions  to  the  grantee. 
Said  tolls  shall  be  semiannually  fixed,  ascertained,  and  determined  by  the  rail- 
road commission  of  Wisconsin  on  or  about  the  1st  day  of  July  and  the  1st  day 
of  January  of  each  year,  for  the  six  months'  period  preceding  each  of  said  dates. 
Said  tolls  shall  be  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  reservoir 
system  upon  each  of  the  Improved  and  operated  water  powers  aforesaid.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  grantee  to  employ  competent  hydraulic  engineers  to  be 
selected  by  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  to  assist  In  determining  the 
tolls  to  be  charged  as  aforesaid,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  works.  If  any  such  im- 
proved water  power  be  operated  by  a  lessee  or  lessees  under  lease  or  contract 
made  prior  to  the  enactment  and  publication  of  this  act,  then  such  lessee  or 
lessees  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  such  tolls;  otherwise  the  same 
shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  water  power.  Each  water  power 
liable  to  tolls  as  above  provided,  which  shall  be  operated  two  months  or  more 
during  any  six  months*  toll  period,  shall  be  subject  to  tolls  for  the  whole  of  the 
same  period;  otherwise  no  tolls  for  that  period  shall  be  chargeable, 

Sec.  5.  (Railroad  commission,  semiannual  reports  to;  hearings  on  tolls;  ap- 
peals from.  Tolls,  use  and  enforcement  of.) — On  or  before  June  15  and  Decem- 
ber 15  of  each  year  said  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall  lay  before 
the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  a  statement  showing  all  expenditures  made 
or  necessary  to  be  made  for  the  next  six  months'  period  next  preceding  July  3 
and  January  1,  respectively,  of  each  year,  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  such 
reservoir  system,  all  capital  stock  of  said  company  issued  and  then  outstanding, 
the  cash  capital  actually  paid  in,  the  storage  capacity  and  location  of  each 
reservoir,  and  all  reports  and  data  obtained  from  engineers  employed  as  provided 
In  section  4  of  this  act,  and  such  other  information  and  statements  as  the  com- 
mission shall  require,  together  with  a  recommendation  of  the  amount  of  tolls 
necessary  to  pay  such  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  and  a  net  return  of  6 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested,  and  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
apportionment  thereof  against  the  owners  or  operators  of  improved  powers,  in 
accordance  with  said  section  4.  The  railroad  commission  shall  thereupon  give 
to  each  water-power  operator  proposed  to  be  charged  with  tolls  ten  days'  notice 
by  mail  of  the  amount  of  tolls  recommended  tq  be  charged  against  him  and  of 
the  time  when  and  place  where  the  railroad  commission  will  hear  objections 
to  the  proposed  tolls.  The  railroad  commission  shall  at  the  time  appointed  hear 
all  objections  made  and  may  take  evidence  and  make  or  cause  to  be  made  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  validity  of  the  same,  and  may  adjourn  from  time 
to  time,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  or  about  July  1  and  January  1  of 
each  year,  determine  and  certify  the  amount  of  tolls  to  be  collected  from  each 
water-power  operator  for  the  period  under  consideration,  and  such  tolls  shall 
thereupon  be  due  and  payable  to  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company. 

Any  person  in  Interest  being  dissatisfied  with  any  order  of  the  commission 
authorized  to  be  made  under  this  act  may  commence  an  action  hi  the  circuit 
court  of  the  county  where  the  property  affected  is  located,  against  the  commis- 
sion as  defendant,  to  vacate  and  set  aside  any  such  order  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  mailing  to  such  person  of  a  copy  of  such  order  by  the  com- 
mission, on  the  ground  that  such  order  is  unlawful  or  unreasonable;  in  which 
case  the  complaint  shall  be  served  with  the  summons,  The  commission  shall 
Immediately  notify  the  said  company  by  mail  of  the  service  of  said  complaint. 
Within  twenty  days  after  the  mailing  of  such  notice  to  said  company  the  said 
company  or  said  commission  shall  file  Its  answer  to  said  complaint,  and  said 
action  shall  be  at  issue  and  stand  ready  for  trial  the  same  as  any  other  action. 

In  all  trials  under  this  section  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  plaintiff 
to  show  by  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  order  of  the  commission 
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complained  of  Is  unlawful  or  unreasonable,  as  the  case  may  be.  Every  party  to 
said  action,  within  sixty  days  after  the  service  of  a  copy  of  the  order  of  judg- 
ment of  the  circuit  court,  may  appeal  to  the  supreme  court. 

No  tolls  shall  be  levied  or  used  to  pay  for  any  part  of  the  original  construc- 
tion or  purchase  or  betterment  of  the  reservoir  system.  The  amount  of  such 
tolls  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  water  power,  dam,  franchises,  and  flowage  rights 
of  the  person  or  corporation  chargeable  with  such  tolls,  and  in  case  such  tolls 
shall  not  be  paid  when  due  the  person  or  corporation  entitled  to  collect  the  same 
shall  be  entitled  to  sue  for  and  collect  the  same  by  an  action  at  law  or  by  a  suit 
in  equity  for  the  foreclosure  and  enforcement  of  said  lien,  and  for  sale  of  the 
property  affected  thereby  pursuant  to  such  judgment  of  foreclosure. 

Sec.  6. — (Forestry  board  to  regulate  constructions  and  flow.  Railroad  commis- 
sion's approval  of  stock  issue.  Resources  for  cost  and  maintenance.) — No  dam 
or  reservoir  not  now  in  existence  or  heretofore  authorized  shall  be  constructed  or 
created  until  the  plan  therefor,  showing  the  form  and  location  of  the  dam  and*  a 
description  of  the  lands  to  be  overflowed  thereby,  be  first  submitted  to  the  State 
board  of  forestry  and  approved  thereby,  after  first  giving  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  all  persons  interested,  by  publication  in  one  or  more 
newspapers  most  likely  to  give  such  notice,  or  such  other  notice  as  the  board 
shall  deem  advisable,  nor  shall  any  petition  be  filed  for  the  condemnation  of 
any  property  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  without  first  having  attached  thereto 
the  approval  in  writing  of  said  board.  Said  board  shall  cause  the  height  to 
which  the  water  may  be  raised  by  any  dam  to  be  marked  by  permanent  monu- 
ments and  bench  marks  and  shall  have  supervision  and  control  of  the  time  and 
extent  of  the  drawing  of  water  from  the  reservoirs  and  the  power  to  compel  the 
maintenance  of  all  reservoirs  established.  They  shall  have  authority  to  employ, 
at  the  expense  of  said  improvement  company,  hydraulic  engineers  and  other  per- 
sons to  assist  them  in  obtaining  the  information  necessary  to  a  proper  discharge 
of  their  duties,  such  expense  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  cost  of  constructing  or 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  reservoir  system.  No  capital  stock  of  said 
improvement  company  shall  be  Issued  until  the  proposed  issue  thereof  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  and  said  commission 
shall  have  ascertained,  determined,  and  certified  that  the  proposed  issue  will  be 
hi  consideration  of  money  or  labor  or  property  estimated  at  its  true  money  value 
actually  received  by  said  company,  equal  to  the  par  value  thereof,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  commission  to  act  promptly  on  any  such  proposition  sub- 
mitted. The  money  received  by  said  company  upon  account  of  capital  stock 
shall  be  used  only  in  payment  of  the  original  cost  of  purchase,  construction,  or 
betterment  of  the  reservoir  system  and  of  the  work  preliminary  thereto  and 
necessary  to  prepare  for  or  to  determine  upon  the  same,  and  all  tolls  collected 
as  hereinbefore  authorized  shall  be  applied  only  to  the  payment  of  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  the  system  and  payment  of  the  net  return  on  capital 
above  provided  for,  to  the  end  that  the  capital  stock  shall  be  maintained  at  par 
value  at  all  times. 

Sec.  7.  (Fishways,  free  passage  of  logs,  etc.) — All  dams  erected  or  acquired 
and  maintained  by  the  grantee  shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
statutes  now  in  effect,  and  all  that  may  be  hereafter  enacted  relating  to  the 
providing  of  good  and  sufficient  fishways  In  said  dams,  and  shall  be  equipped 
with  all  necessary  slides,  chutes,  guide  booms,  and  piers  for  the  passage  of  logs 
and  timber  over  or  through  the  same. 

Sec.  &  (This  act  a  public  act.)— This  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  act 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  public  purposes,  and  shall  be  favorably  con- 
strued to  the  accomplishment  ot  said  purpose. 

Sec.  9.  (Repeal  and  amendment  reserved;  time  for  completion;  State  may 
acquire.) — The  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  legislature  to  repeal  or  amend 
this  act  at  any  time;  in  case  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  shall 
not  by  the  1st  day  of  January,  1909,  have  in  operation  reservoirs  of  the  storage 
capacity  of  at  least  2,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  then  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges granted  by  this  act  shall  cease.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  shall  have  the 
right  at  any  time  whenever  it  may  have  the  constitutional  power,  to  take  over 
to  Itself  and  become  the  owner  of  all  reservoirs  and  other  works  and  property 
acquired  by  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  pursuant  to  this  act, 
by  paying  therefor  the  cash  capital  actually  paid  on  the  capital  stock  of  said 
company  theretofore  lawfully  Issued  and  outstanding  or  the  actual  value  of 
the  physical  properties  so  taken  over  and  without  any  allowance  for  franchises 
or  good  will  of  the  business,  and  if  such  actual  value  can  not  be  agreed  upon 
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between  the  State  and  such  owner,  then  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the 
railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin. 

Seo.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
and  publication. 

Approved  June  22,  1907. 

MEETINGS. 
NOTICE  OP  PIB8T  STOCKHOLDERS*  MEETING. 

Immediately  following  the  passage  and  publication  of  said  chapter  835,  notice 
was  duly  given  to  the  signers  of  the  articles  of  organization  of  the  Wisconsin 
Valley  Improvement  Company  and  to  all  parties  who  had  subscribed  for  the 
stock  In  that  company,  that  meetings  would  be  held  in  Wausau  July  0,  1907, 
and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  said  notice  to  stockholders: 
"  To  the  stockholders  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company. 

"  Gentlemen  :  As  all  the  requirements  relative  to  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  Including  the  stock  subscrip- 
tions for  the  stock  of  said  company,  have  been  fully  complied  with,  there  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  at  the  office  of  Hurley  &  Jones,  in 
Wausau,  Wis.,  on  Tuesday,  July  9, 1907,  at  2  'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  purix>se  of  com- 
pleting the  organization  of  said  company,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  board  of  directors,  and  adopting  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
company.  A  full  attendance  of  the  stockholders  is  desired,  as  there  are  many 
matters  of  importance  that  should  be  considered  at  this  meeting.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  full  discussion  at  this  meeting  as  to  the  policy  which  the 
company  should  adopt  relative  to  procuring  new  reservoirs. 

"  This  notice  is  given  by  the  direction  of  the  incorporators. 

"Dated  this  1st  day  of  July,  1907. 

"G.  D.  Jones,  Secretary." 

incorporators'  meeting. 

On  July  9  said  meetings  were  duly  held.  All  of  the  Incorporators  were  present 
In  person  or  by  proxy,  and  at  their  meeting  which  was  first  convened  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  by  the  signers  of  the  articles  of  Incorporation  of  Wisconsin  Valley 
Improvement  Company,  that  the  stock  subscriptions  heretofore  made  to  the 
capital  stock  of  said  company  be  now  received,  subject  to  all  of  the  conditions 
and  the  option  contained  in  the  articles  of  organization." 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  STOCK. 

The  stock  subscriptions  for  stock  In  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany were  presented,  and  on  motion  unanimously  carried  were  accepted  on  con- 
dition that  the  same  should  be  subject  to  the  condition  and  option  contained  In 
the  articles  of  organization,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  immediately  turn 
over  to  the  stock  subscribers  all  papers,  documents,  and  records  of  the  company, 

STOCKHOLDERS*  MEETING. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  was 
then  held,  pursuant  to  the  notice  above  given,  and  it  was  found  that  all  such 
subscribers  were  present  and  represented,  either  In  person  or  by  proxy. 

Real  Brown  was  chosen  chairman  of  this  meeting  and  G.  D.  Jones  secretary. 

On  motion,  unanimously  carried,  the  following  resolution  wns  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  terms  and  conditions  Imposed  upon  the  stock  subscribers 
by  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  signers  of  the  articles  at  this  date  accepting 
the  stock  subscriptions  presented  by  such  signers  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
accepted  by  the  stock  subscribers." 

Thereupon  the  following  by-laws  were  unanimously  adopted  as  the  by-laws 
of  this  corporation: 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. — Annual  stockholders9  meeting. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  corporation  at  Wausau,  Marathon  County,  Wis*  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
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May  of  each  year,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.  Such  meeting  may  be  adjourned  from  time 
to  time  by  those  In  attendance.  The  secretary  shall  give  to  each  stockholder  at 
his  or  her  address,  as  it  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  corporation,  written 
notice  by  mall  or  otherwise  of  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting,  not  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  twenty  days  before  the  time  fixed  therefor  each  year. 

Asr.  II. — Special  stockholders9  meeting. 

Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  presi- 
dent or  board  of  directors,  and  the  president  shall  call  such  meeting  whenever 
requested  in  writing  by  a  majority  of  the  stockholders.  The  secretary  shall 
give  written  notice  by  mall  or  otherwise  to  all  stockholders  of  all  such  special 
meetings  not  less  than  five  days  before  the  time  fixed  therefor,  but  such  special 
meetings  may  be  held  without  previous  notice  if  all  stockholders  are  present 
and  consent  thereto.  All  stockholders'  meetings  must  be  held  within  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

• 

Art.  III. — Annual  directors9  meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  company  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting,  but 
In  case  there  be  not  then  present  a  quorum  of  the  newly  elected  board,  those 
present  may  adjourn  the  meeting  from  time  to  time  until  it  can  be  held.  At 
such  meetings  the  directors  shall  elect  the  general  officers  of  the  company. 

Art.  IV. — Special  directors9  meetings. 

Special  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  may  be  called  by  the  president, 
and  he  shall  call  such  special  meeting  whenever  requested  by  any  two  of  the 
directors.  Notice  of  such  special  meetings  shall  be  given  in  writing  by  the 
secretary  by  mail  or  otherwise  to  each  of  the  directors  at  least  three  days 
prior  to  the  meeting,  but  a  special  directors'  meeting  may  be  held  at  any  time 
md  place  when  all  the  directors  are  present  or  consent  thereto. 

Abt.  V. — Proxies. 

Every  stockholder  may  be  represented  and  may  vote  by  proxy  at  each  and 
every  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  but  powers  of  attorney  to  act  as  such  proxy 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary. 

r  Abt.  VI. — Quorum. 

A  majority  in  amount  of  all  the  stock  outstanding  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  stockholders.  A  majority  in  number  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Abt.  VII. — Authority  to  directors  in  reference,  to  real  estate* 

The  board  of  directors  are  hereby  authorized  to  purchase,  sell,  or  mortgage 
any  real  estate  or  personal  property  for  or  on  behalf  of  this  corporation,  for 
such  consideration  as  shall  to  the  board  seem  fit  without  any  resolution  or 
further  action  of  the  stockholders,  and  consent  is  hereby  given  by  the  stock- 
holders to  the  making  of  any  such  purchase,  sale,  or  mortgage,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  president  and  secretary  to  execute  all  necessary  Instruments  to 
accomplish  said  purpose  whenever  directed  by  resolution  duly  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

Abt.  VIII. — Duties  of  directors. 

The  board  of  directors  shall  have  general  control,  supervision,  and  direction 
of  the  business  affairs  of  the  corporation.  The  board  may  choose  such  officers 
and  agents  of  the  company  in  addition  to  the  general  officers  as  they  may  deem 
necessary,  and  may  fix  the  salaries  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  all  officers  and 
agents,  both  general  and  special. 
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Art.  IX. — Stock  certificates. 

Stock  certificates  shall  be  issued  to  each  stockholder  as  soon  as  a  full  share 
or  any  number  of  shares  shall  be  fully  paid  for.  Each  stock  certificate  shall 
be  in  the  following  form : 

[Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Wisconsin.] 
No. .  shares. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  Wausau,  Wis. 

[Capital  stock,  $100,000.] 

This  certifies  that is  the  owner  of shares  of  the  capital  stock 

of^isconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  fully  paid  and  nonassessable,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  option  and  conditions  contained  in  Article  VI  of  the  Arti- 
cles of  Organization  of  said  company,  and  transferable  only  on  the  books  of 
the  corporation  in  person  or  by  attorney  on  surrender  of  this  certificate. 

In  witness  whereof  the  duly  authorized  officers  of  this  corporation  have 
hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and  caused  the  corporate  seal  to  be  hereto 
affixed  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  this day  of A.  D.  190-. 


President. 


Secretary. 
Shares,  $100  each. 

Art.  X. — Transfer  of  stock. 

All  capital  stock  when  fully  paid  shall  be  nonassessable,  and  shall  be  trans- 
ferable  only  on  the  books  of  the  corporation.  Persons  holding  stock  according 
to  the  stock  record,  and  none  others,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  ;it  ;il!  stockholders' 
meetings  In  person  or  by  proxy.  Every  stockholder  shall  furnish  the  secre- 
tary with  his  correct  address  at  all  times,  and  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  a  waiver 
of  all  right  to  notice  of  stockholders'  meetings. 

Art.  XI. — Amendments. 

These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
or  at  any  special  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose  by  a  majority  vote  of  all 
the  stock  represented  at  the  meeting. 

ELECTION  OF  DIRECTORS — ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  were  then  duly  elected  directors  of  this 
corporation:  George  A.  Whiting,  Thomas  E.  Xash,  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  Walter 
Alexander,  Alexander  H.  Reid,  Arthur  W.  Shelton,  and  G.  D.  Jones,  and  these 
directors,  in  session  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  stockholders'  meeting,  elected 
George  A.  Whiting  president,  Walter  Alexander  vice-president,  and  G.  D.  Jones 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  this  corporation. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  directors  engaged  A.  A.  Babcock,  jr.,  an  engineer, 
as  general  manager,  and  the  work  of  the  comany  has  been  prosecuted  since 
that  time  conformably  to  its  articles  of  incorporation,  by-laws,  and  said 
chapter  335  of  the  Laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1907,  and  has  submitted  its  reports 
to  the  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  been  duly  authorized  to 
issue  stock  to  stock  subscribers  who  have  paid  therefor,  and  to  collect  tolls 
earned  to  January  1, 1908,  from  those  required  to  pay  the  same. 

The  Stockholders. 

The  stock  subscriptions  to  this  time  have  all  been  made  for  the  supposed  pro- 
portionate part  which  each  of  the  various  proprietors  of  water  powers  is  en- 
titled to  receive  under  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  under  the  provisions 
of  said  chapter  335  of  the  Laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1907.  It  is  expected  and 
desired  that  the  remainder  of  the  stock  will  be  taken  by  the  parties  who  are 
entitled  to  the  same. 
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The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company  and  the  amount 
of  stock  held  by  each  January  1, 1908 : 

Shares. 

Town  of  Eagle  River,  Otter  Rapids  Power -..  15 

Rhlnelander  Paper  Company,  Rhlnelander  Power 87 

Rhinelander  Power  Company,  Hat  Rapids  Power 25 

Bradley  Company,  Nigger  Island  Power 51 

Bradley  Company,  Kings  Power 23 

Tomahawk  River  Improvement  Company,  Tomahawk  River  Power  at 

Tomahawk 8 

Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Wisconsin  River  Power  at  Toma- 
hawk  i 27 

Wisconsin  Land  and  Power  Company,  Grandmother  Falls  Power 36 

Grandfather  Falls  Company,  Upper  Grandfather  Falls  Power 57 

Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Company,  on  its  Lower  Grandfather  Falls 

Power 70 

R.  L.  Kraus,  on  his  Lower  Grandfather  Falls  Power 84 

Wisconsin  River  Traction  and  Power  Company,  Trappe  Rapids  Power 35 

Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Brokaw  Power — 27 

Wausau  Electric  Company,  its  one-half  Wausau  Power 21$ 

Alexander  Stewart  Lumber  Company,  its  one-half  Wausau  Power 21} 

Rothschilds  Water  Power  Company,  Power  Rothschilds,  near  Schofield 34 

Joseph  Dessert  Lumber  Company,  Mosinee  Power 86 

Jackson  Milling  Company,  its  Stevens  Point  Power 21 

Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  its  Stevens  Point  Power 33 

Plover  Paper  Company,  Plover  Power •_-  17 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Blron  Power 22 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Its  Grand  Rapids  power..  52 

Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company,  Lower  Centralia  Power 22 

John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Port  Edwards  Power 31 

Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  Nekoosa  Power 84 

Total 790 

The  engineer's  rei>ort  upon  which  the  stock  subscription  was  apportioned 
among  the  owners  of  water  powers  on  the  Tomahawk  and  Wisconsin  rivers, 
under  article  6  of  the  articles  of  incorporation,  showed  a  total  fall  in  the  Wis- 
consin River  between  Otter  Rapids,  near  Eagle  River,  and  Kilbourn  City,  ex- 
cluding all  undeveloped  water  powers  not  capable  of  developing  a  theoretical  10- 
foot  head  or  more,  of  602  feet,  and  a  fall  in  the  Tomahawk  River  so  available 
of  35  feet  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  stock  allotments  made  have  been  sub- 
scribed for  as  above  stated. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

This  pamphlet  is  published  by  direction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Wis- 
consin Valley  Improvement  Company.  There  has  been  more  or  less  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  general  purposes  and  intentions  of  the  company.  This 
will  be  removed  when  the  facts  are  known.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  our  com- 
pany is  the  first  ever  organized  by  private  capital  for  this  important  work. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  systems  of  water  reservoirs  in  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  Improvement  of  rivers  for  navigation  and  for  commercial 
uses,  but  they  are  In  most  cases  public  improvements  made  by  the  National 
Government  or  by  some  State.  The  entire  subject  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  to 
Wisconsin.  Leaving  out  the  waters  that  form  International  boundaries  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  British  America,  the  rivers  of  our  State  are 
capable  of  producing  more  power  than  those  of  any  State  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  enormous  importance  of  this  fact  is  not  as  yet  well  understood. 
Three  things  greatly  increase  its  weight: 

First  The  discoveries  In  the  electrical  field  for  power  storage  and  power 
transmission. 

Second.  Wisconsin's  geographical  location  with  reference  to  the  great  distrib- 
uting commercial  centers  of  the  United  States, 

Third.  The  State's  other  great  natural  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  and  fine 
agricultural  lands. 

It  Is  more  and  more  apparent  that  all  this  power  can  be  and  should  be  made 
available.  Its  development  is  Inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  State.  It 
is  Important  to  every  citizen  of  Wisconsin  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  its  most 
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efficient  usefulness.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  to-day,  nor  for  this  century,  even.  It 
la  forever.  History  proves  that  unless  the  flow  of  rivers  is  governed  so  as  to 
produce  as  nearly  a  uniform  flow  as  possible,  their  value  for  navigation  and  for 
power  purposes  is  enormously  reduced.  This  Is  also  highly  important  to  those 
who  live  along  the  shore,  both  directly  in  minimizing  danger  from  floods,  and 
Indirectly  In  furnishing  more  continuous  employment  to  labor. 

The  constitution  of  Wisconsin  forbids  the  State  from  engaging  In  any  work  of 
Internal  improvement.  But  for  this  it  is  probable  the  State  would  Itself  under- 
take the  work  of  establishing  water  reservoirs  to  control  the  flow  of  its  principal 
streams.  The  granting  of  these  powers  to  a  corporation  is,  therefore,  a  necessity. 
The  Incorporators  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  fully  realized 
this.  They  believed  that  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency  absolute  justice  must  be 
done  to  all  living  in  or  Interested  in  the  Wisconsin  River  Valley,  and  they  sought 
to  accomplish  this  result  It  will  be  seen  its  articles  of  Incorporation,  and  espe- 
cially Articles  VI,  VIII,  and  IX  therein,  insure  fair  treatment  to  everyone  who 
may  now  or  may  hereafter  be  Interested  in  water  powers  upon  the  river,  and  that 
chapter  836  of  the  Laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1007,  which  was  enacted  by  our 
legislature  at  its  request  after  very  careful  study  and  consideration,  completely 
safeguards  the  Interests  of  all  citizens  who  are  not  water-power  owners,  while 
providing  for  State  ownership  in  case  the  State  at  any  time  hereafter  may  have 
such  constitutional  right 

Some  fear  has  been  entertained  that  the  establishing  of  reservoirs  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  natural  beauty  and  pleasure  of  the  lake 
region  of  northern  Wisconsin.  Happily,  under  the  wise  regulation  of  the  law, 
these  fears  are  wholly  unfounded.  In  fact  it  is  known  that,  on  the  contrary, 
by  holding  the  water  in  the  thoroughfares  and  lakes  at  a  proper  level,  the 
beauties  of  this  region  are  enhanced  and  its  pleasures  made  more  enjoyable. 
This  regulation  of  the  water  is  properly  placed  with  the  forestry  commission 
by  the  law,  and  this  commission  also  regulates  the  construction  of  all  dams 
and  Improvements  which  the  company  may  make,  and  sees  to  it  that  they  shall 
be  provided  with  proper  flshways  and  safeguards  for  the  preservation  of  game 
fish. 

Winter  in  Wisconsin  is  the  prolonged  low-water  season  of  the  year,  and  it  Is 
a  great  advantage  to  the  entire  river  system  that  the  reservoirs  be  drawn  down 
at  this  time  and  filled  in  the  spring  so  as  to  avoid  the  floods  of  that  season  as 
much  as  possible.  It  was  late  in  the  season  of  1907  when  the  company  was 
organized.  Some  of  the  dams  it  acquired  were  in  bad  condition,  and  the  fall 
of  1907  was  dry.  The  company  started  the  winter,  therefore,  with  its  reser- 
voirs only  partially  filled,  yet  it  took  from  them  a  steady  flow  of  325  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  for  three  months,  and  no  doubt  this  amount  will  be  largely 
Increased  In  the  future. 

Unless  the  National  Government  will  undertake  it  until  the  State  has  con- 
stitutional power,  this  work  of  river  regulation  must  be  done  by  private  capital, 
In  corporations  organized  like  ours.  The  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Com- 
pany has  pioneered  the  way.  Every  citizen  of  Wisconsin  is  Interested  in  seeing 
that  such  organizations  are  promptly  made  on  all  the  important  Wisconsin 
rivers  before  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  necessary  land  makes  this  prohibitive. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Chippewa  and  Flambeau  waters,  whose  value  to 
our  State  for  water-power  uses  is  only  second  to  the  Wisconsin  River.  This 
is  not  only  a  proper  matter  of  State  pride ;  it  is  one  of  sound  public  policy,  and 
should  not  be  neglected. 

The  Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company  appreciates  the  fact  that  some 
mistakes  are  unavoidable,  and  that  some  damage  may  result  therefrom.  It 
will  be  wholly  unintentional,  however,  and  its  officials  will  appreciate  prompt 
information  that  will  enable  it  to  correct  them.  It  asks  the  cooperation  of 
everyone  in  this  and  in  all  things  that  may  be  helpful  In  its  work,  which,  after 
all,  Is  to  make  the  Wisconsin  River  as  useful  and  beneficial  as  possible  to  the 
entire  people  of  our  State. 

Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Co., 

Wausau,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  separate  company  here? 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  own  this  individually. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity;  what  do  you  make! 

Mr.  Whiting.  My  capacity  is  about  from  475,000  to  500,000  pounds 
a  month.  I  run  on  specialties  very  largely,  from  French  folio  to 
high  grades  of  antique  law  book,  and  such  stuff  as  that. 
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The  Chairman.  You  make  here  nothing  but  paper? 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  material? 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer.  I  get  my 
rags  principally  in  the  Chicago  market.  I  buy  my  pulps  anywhere 
that  I  can  buy  them  cheapest. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  sulphite  and  soda? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Soda  pulp,  and  ground  wood.  I  use  a  very  little 
ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  you  brought  them  from  some 
of  vour  other  mills. 

Mr.  Whiting.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  all  this  material  wherever  you  can  do  the 
best  ? 

Mr.  Whiting.  In  the  open  market,  where  I  can  buy  it  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  go  through  the  mill. 

Mr.  Whiting.  All  right,  sir.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  more  forcibly  this  morning  than  ever  before. 
Necessities  always  bring  changed  conditions.  That  is  so  in  families 
and  corporations  and  in  every  line  of  life  that  I  know  anything  about. 
Now  the  use  of  cement  has  lessened  the  demand  for  lumber  in  this 
country  in  my  judgment  more  than  the  amount  of  wood  that  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper,  for  this  reason:  The  use  of 
cement  in  sidewalks,  mill  buildings,  and  construction  of  large  build- 
ings is  spreading  all  over  the  country,  and  the  grinding  ana  cooking 
of  wood  is  centered  only  in  a  few  States  and  at  a  few  points  in  those 
States.  The  growth  of  the  timber  is  something  that  in  its  entirety 
is  enormous.    It  is  a  thing  that  but  few  really  appreciate  and  realize. 

1  have  in  my  vard  trees  that  I  set  out  in  1876  in  commemoration  of 
the  Centennial,  that  were  small  trees,  not  to  exceed,  I  should  think, 

2  inches  in  diameter.  I  measured  a  few  of  those  trees  a  while  ago 
and  I  think  I  have  the  measurements  here.  There  is  a  maple  tree 
that  was  put  out  in  1876.  It  now  measures  5  feet  4  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  Chairman.  A  sugar  maple  or  a  soft  maple) 

Mr.  Whiting.  A  soft  maple. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  high  from  the  ground? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Five  feet.  Another  one  measures  i  feet  and  1  inch, 
and  another  3  feet  and  9  inches.  I  have  a  birch  tree  that  was  set 
out  three  years  ago.  I  brought  three  of  them  down  in  the  smoking 
car  with  me  from  the  upper  mill.  I  set  those  out  and  one  of  those 
birch  trees  is  1  foot  and  9  inches  in  circumference.  It  was  not  over  an 
inch  when  it  was  set  out.  An  ash  tree  that  was  like  a  whipstock 
when  I  rebuilt  my  house  nine  years  ago  measures  18  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  these  are  not  grown  under  forestry 
conditions. 

Mr.  Whiting.  They  are  not  grown  under  as  good  as  forestry  con- 
ditions because  they  are  set  out  in  red  clay  soil. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  grown  under  a  great  deal  better  than 
forestry  conditions  for  rapid  growth  because  a  branching  tree  in- 
creases the  size  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  many  more  tunes  more 
rapidly  than  if  the  tree  is  practically  without  branches. 
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Mr.  Whiting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  cot  5  trees  in  a 
radius  of  30  feet,  for  instance,  and  you  cut  out  3  of  tnose  5  trees,  and 
you  will  get  more  growth  out  of  the  2  that  are  left  than  you  will  out 
of  the  5  for  the  next  five  years.  So  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself 
into  intelligent  forestry  and  to  a  conserving  of  the  forests  by  making 
them  to  be  taken  care  of  as  a  man  in  this  kind  of  business  has  to  take 
care  of  his  business  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  existence. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  spruce  wood  as  rapid  growing  as  the  wood  that  you 
have  talked  about? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  admitted  that  the  spruce  wood  will  grow  in  a 
climate  like  Maine,  which  is  about  the  same  as  our  northern  climate, 
from  G  to  9  per  cent.  We  will  have  some  data  on  this  later.  We  hope 
to  do  something  along  these  lines  by  a  campaign  of  education. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  they  use  the  term  "railroad  writing 
paper  "  in  several  places.    What  does  that  cover  in  a  general  way* 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  used  by  the  railroad  service  in  a  great  many 

ways* 

The  Chairman.  Railroad  writing  paper  is  not  confined  to  rail- 
roads? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Not  to  railroad  use.  But  it  is  very  largely  used  for 
railroads. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  class  of  writing  paper  almost  like  book 
paper,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  It  is  very  similar  to  book  paper,  only  it  has  more 
strength  and  also  the  abilitv  to  resist  ink. 

Mr.  Norris.  It  is  also  yellow,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Not  all.    We  make  it  pink  or  any  color, 

Mr.  Norrts.  It  is  never  white,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes;  we  make  what  we  call  a  parchment  that  is 
white. 

The  committee  then  examined  and  inspected  the  Whiting  mill  and 
from  there  proceeded  to  Kaukauna  and  inspected  the  mill  of  th« 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  also  the  mill  of  the  Thilmany  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  A.  WERTHEIMER,  AT  THE  MILL  OF  THE  THIL- 
MANY PULP  AND  PAPER  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  mostly? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  I  would  classify  our  business  in  wrappings  of 
special  character  only ;  not  as  is  generally  known.  I  can  not  give  it 
to  you  without  showing  it  to  you.  Here  is  a  wrapping  of  a  special 
character,  with  somebody's  name  on  it — National  Biscuit  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  it? 

Mr.  Wertheimer.  It  is  a  wrapping  paper. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  W.  SIBLEY,  AT  THE  MILL  OF  THE  THILMANY 

PULP  AND  PAPER  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Sibley.  C.  W.  Sibley. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  this  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make,  speaking  in  a  general  way! 
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Mr.  Sibley.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  say.  I  don't  know  what  you  would 
call  it 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  make  any  news  or  writing  paper  I 

Mr.  Sibley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Wrapping  paper  of  different  sorts? 

Mr.  Sibley.  We  make  more  wrapping  paper  of  different  sorts  than 
anything  else,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  to  make  it? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Ground  wood  and  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  your  own  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Sibley.  We  make  a  small  percentage  of  it 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sibley.  We  do  not 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  most  of  your  material? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Yes ;  by  far. 

The  Chairman.  Buy  it  mostly  of  manufacturers  in  this  State  or 
do  you  get  it  more  from  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  The  largest  tonnage  comes  from  this  State. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  about  getting  fiber  and 
ground  wood? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Not  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  very  much  pulp  wood,  then? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Very  little.  . 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  that  from  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  It  is  through  the  pulp  wood  company.  I  don't  know 
where  it  comes  from. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  these  supply  companies,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  probably  have  not  given  very  much  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  the  pulp  wood  supply?  J 

Mr.  Sibley.  Not  as  much  as  some  other  people,  because  we  are  not 
as  vitally  interested  as  some  of  the  others.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  so  directly  interested  possibly;  that  is, 
you  are  not  using  it  so  much? 

Mr.  Sibley,  bot  using  the  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  would  suffer  just  as  much  if  the  pulp 
wood  supply  gave  out? 

Mr.  Sibley.  In  the  same  proportion ;  ves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  products  to  agents  or  directly? 

Mr.  Sibley.  In  a  general  way,  we  sell  practically  all  to  paper 
jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  you  capacity? 

Mr.  Sibley.  It  all  depends  on  what  we  are  making.  From  20 
to  30  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  power? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Steam  and  water. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  water  for  anything  exoept  ground 

wood? 

Mr.  Sibley.  Yes ;  we  use  water  for  running  some  of  our  beaters  and 
some  of  our  Jordans. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  water  now  I 

Mr.  Sibley.  It  is  very  low  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  water  are  you  using  now  t 

Mr.  Sibley.  About  200  to  800  horsepower. 
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The  Chaikman.  What  percentage  is  that  of  the  full  power! 

Mr.  Sibley.  The  full  power  that  we  would  use  if  we  had  it  all,  do 
you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sibley.  We  have  wheel  capacity  to  use  about  twice  that  much, 
possibly  a  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  mean  when  they  say  they  are  only 
using  10  per  cent  of  their  water  power  ? 

Mr.  Sibley.  I  can  not  answer  that  technically. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  amount  you  are  using  equal  to  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Sibley.  No;  our  consumption  of  water  is  very  small  as  com- 

Eiared  with  the  flow  of  the  river.  a  The  bulk  of  our  machinery  is  run 
y  steam.    All  of  our  paper  machines  are  run  by  steam. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  suggest  I 
Mr.  Sibley.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make. 
Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  use  any  imported  pulp? . 
Mr.  Sibley.  We  have  used  a  very  little  in  an  experimental  way. 


STATEMENT  OF  MB.  F.  T.  SEHSENBBENNEB  AT  THE  KIMBERLY 

MILL,  AT  KOEBEELY,  WIS. 


The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  the  mill  is  and  what  you  do  here. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  This  is  the  Kimberly  mill  of  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Company.  It  produces  52  tons  of  sulphite  pulp  per  day,  50 
tons  of  booK  paper  per  day,  and  9  tons  of  coarse  wrapping  paper 
per  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  some  ground  wood,  of  course? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  use  some  ground  wood  here,  yes,  sir,  and 
sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  frorii  some  of  your  other  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  ground  wood  does;  and  old  paper. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  has  the  mill  been  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  sulphite  end  of  the  mill  was  built  in 
1889  and  rebuilt  about  three  times  since.  We  built  a  print-paper 
mill  here  in  1890  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1892,  and  in  its 
place  we  built  a  book-paper  mill  in  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  rags  in  your  book  paper? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  the  Kimberly-Clark  Paper  Company  make  print 
paper  anywhere? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  does  at  Niagara,  Wis.,  on  the  Menominee 
River. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  please,  we  will  go  through  the  mill. 

The  committee  then  examined  and  inspected  the  Kimberly  mill, 
at  Kimberly,  Wi& 

Menabha  Hotel, 
Menashaj  TPw.,  September  17,  1908 — 9  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  ROBINSON  SMITH. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  jour  full  name, 

Mr.  Smith.  Charles  Robinson  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Company. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Company  is  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  wooden-ware  companies  in  the  world,  I 
understand  from  others? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  in  that  line,  possibly. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  Menasha  Wooden  Ware 
Company,  are  you  fairly  conversant  with  the  forest  resources  of  your 
Northwest? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  give  us  such  informa- 
tion as  you  can,  especially  in  connection  with  the  forest  resources,  and 
especially  in  connection  with  the  spruce  and  hemlock  forests? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  very  little  about  spruce.  I  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  information  you  can  give  us  we  would 
be  greatly  obliged  for. 

Air.  Smith.  I  should  think,  as  to  the  hemlock  resources  of  the  State, 
that  a  good  criterion  to  go  by  would  be  estimates  that  have  been  re- 
cently made  by  the  Wisconsin  and  Northern  people,  who  are  building 
a  road  from  Menasha  to  North  Crandon  to  connect  with  the  Soo. 
This  road  is  now  nearly  completed  between  Shawano  and  North 
Crandon.  By  actual  estimates  through  eight  townships,  including 
the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation  and  the  townships  north  of  the 
Menominee  Indian  Reservation  to  North  Crandon,  there  is  a  little 
over  a  billion  feet  of  hemlock,  6  miles  each  side  of  the  tracks. 

The  Chairman.  What  distance  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Six  townships,  or  what  would  be  36  miles  the  way  th* 
crow  flies.    Probably  about  45  miles  by  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  virgin  forest? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  practically  virgin  forest  and  is  probably  the  best 
hemlock  region  in  the  State/  I  do  not  know  of  any  large  areas  like 
that  that  have  been  estimated.  This  is  actually  estimated  and 
through  these  townships  there  is  a  little  over  a  billion  feet  of  hemlock 
and  about  2  billion  feet  of  other  timber,  showing  that  in  that  terri- 
tory it  is  about  a  third  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  timber  is  there  in  the  State,  hemlock? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  in  the  entire  State  there  would  be  be- 
tween 25  and  50  billion  of  hemlock.  Not  millions  but  billions.  Lo- 
cated mainly  on  the  Chippewa  River  and  branches,  the  Wisconsin 
River  and  branches,  the  Wolf,  Oconto,  Peshtigo,  and  Menominee 
rivers  and  branches. 

The  Chairman.  In  cutting  this  timber  on  this  new  road  how  is  it 
likely  to  be  cut,  clean  or  just  cut  12  or  14  inch  diameter  trees? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  will  be  cut  clean  where  it  is  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  cut  under  forestry  methods  on  the  Menominee  Indian 
Reservation,  because  the  cutting  on  the  reservation  is  now  left  to  the 
forestry  department. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation  where 
Congress  last  winter  provided  for  the  construction  of  sawmills? 

Mr.  Smith.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  nominal  purpose  of  cutting  up  the  dead 
and  down  timber? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  teaching  the  Indians  how  to  cut  lunxber,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  I  held  up  the  bill  for  a  long  while. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  ought  to  have  held  it  up  entirely. 
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The  Chairman.  I  thought  so  myself,  but  the  House  ran  over  me 
once  on  a  suspension  of  the  rules  and  then  I  quit  on  that.  Of  course, 
what  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  probable  future  available  supply  of  pulp 
wood  in  connection  with  the  demands  of  timber  for  other  lumbering 
purposes,  the  supply  in  Wisconsin,  the  supply  in  the  Northwest  in 
connection  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining  supply  from  across  the 
line  in  Canada.  You  have  not  had  occasion  to  study  the  pulp  wood 
question  to  any  extent  except  in  connection  with  your  own  business? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  I  have  studied  it  more  or  less  because  I  have 
bought  timber  in  the  West,  in  Canada,  and  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  views  and  any  information  which 
you  think  you  have  available  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  spruce  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  but  there  is  more  hemlock  standing  in 
the  State  than  any  other  timber,  in  my  opinion.  Possibly  there  may 
be  more  maple,  but  I  think  maple  and  hemlock  are  the  two  timbers 
that  are  commonest. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  hemlock  in  the  wooden- ware  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  maple? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  but  our  company  own  probably  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  hardwood  lands  throughout  the  State  on  which  there 
is  maple,  hemlock,  and  all  kinds  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  In  obtaining  your  own  supply  of  timber,  do  you 
cut  from  your  own  land  yourself? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  cut  the  maple,  hemlock,  and  other  stuff 
unless  we  sell  the  logs  and  the  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Smith.  For  instance,  we  log  about  40,000,000  or  50,000,000 
feet  a  year.  We  do  not  use  maple  or  hemlock.  We  either  sell  these 
logs  or  manufacture  the  hemlock  logs  into  lumber  for  the  market 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  supply  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Smith.  Occasionally  sell  some  pulp  wood.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  as  a  regular  thing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  generally  sell  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  feet 
of  hemlock  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  for  instance,  last  season  or  probably  the 
ensuing  season  where  you  lumber,  are  you  liable  to  convert  your  logs- 
into  lumber  or  pulp  wood,  your  hemlock  logs? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  will  depend  upon  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  suppose,  but  what  is  the  present 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  With  us,  not  being  strictly  in  the  lumber  business,  as 
a  great  many  others  are,  we  prefer  to  sell  our  logs  rather  than  to 
make  any  hemlock  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  your  logs  to  the  mills,  do  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  yes,  sir.    To  the  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  large  share  of  your  hemlock  goes  into 
pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Just  at  present  lumber  is  dull,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  dull,  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  last  year  there  has  been  a  greater  demand 
for  pulp  wood  than  for  saw  logs,  hasn't  there? 

Air.  Smith.  For  two  or  three  months,  not  any.  I  think  the  de- 
mand for  pulp  wood  ended  about  September  1.  They  wanted  to  cut 
me  down  in  the  price  about  then  anyway. 


The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  probable  future 
ipply  of  pulp  wood  for  these  mills  in  this  part  of  the  State  ? 
Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  have. 


The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  giving  us  the  benefit  of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  long  as  they  can  use  hemlock  they  will  never  be 
out  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  hem- 
lock? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  think  at  all.    I  know  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  how  much 
of  it  is  used  for  saw  logs.  If  you  cut  it  off  clean  for  lumber,  how  long 
will  it  last? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  not  cut  it  off  clean  for  lumber.  The  pulp 
mills  use  a  smaller  grade  and  poorer  grade  of  timber  than  the  saw- 
mills, consequently  they  get  more  in  40  acres  for  pulp  wood  than  for 
saw  logs,  ordinarily. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cut  it  very  clean  or  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  cut  it  very  clean. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  for  that  to  reproduce,  or 
does  it  reproduce? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  reproduces,  but  in  the  original  stand  of  hemlock, 
if  it  is  cut  into,  the  wood  dies;  but  take  a  section,  for  example,  as  there 
is  along  this  new  road,  that  timber  is  growing  probably  4  or  5  per 
cent  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  cut  off,  is  that  the  end  of  the  hemlock 
in  that  locality? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ordinarily,  because  the  lands  are  good  for  agricultural 
lands.  It  is  more  profitable  to  sell  the  land  to  farmers  than  to  raise 
trees. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  think  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  hemlock  there;  won't  they  reach  it  all  after  a  while? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  in  the  next  fifty  years,  I  think.  There  is  a  very 
erroneous  idea,  especially  by  Pinchot  and  his  people,  that  the  timber 
is  likely  to  disappear  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Do  you  base  your  calculation  on  the  output  and  the 
consumption  of  pulp  wood  by  the  Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.    And  the  sawmills  that  use  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  last  few  years  has  there  been  an 
increased  use  of  hemlock  tor  timber  purposes? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  there  has,  because  tne  pine  is  getting  less  every 
year.    The  cut  of  pine  is  getting  less  every  year  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  use  of  hemlock  likely  to  increase  in  the 
future  by  the  sawmills? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  depends  largely  upon  the  price  of  southern 
lumber.  If  the  price  of  southern  lumber  remains  as  it  has,  I  think 
there  will  be  less  cut  than  otherwise.  Southern  lumber  being  better 
than  hemlock  lumber,  and  being  shipped  in  at  a  low  price  at  the 
present  time,  I  think  there  will  be  25  per  cent  less  hemlock  cut  by  the 
sawmills  this  winter  than  there  was  last,  and  possibly  one-third  less. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  pine  in  the 
South  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  grows  very  rapidly.  They  can  cut  it  off  down  there 
about  every  twenty  years.  Some  of  the  best  forests  in  the  South 
were  cotton  fields  during  the  war.  My  men  down  there  have  found 
cannon  right  in  the  forest  where  the  trees  were  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  that  was  very 
unusual. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  case,  though. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  in  the  South  a  good  deal  and  un- 
fortunately own  some  southern  land. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  cut  of  timber  that  I  have  reference  to  was  cotton- 
wood  that  grew  up  since  the  time  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  grows  very  rapidly,  of  course.  Not  long  leaf 
or  other  pine? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  ;  it  does  not  grow  one-half  as  fast  as  cotton  wood 
does. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  pulp  mills  here  get  most  of  their  pulp 
wood,  as  far  as  you  know  ?  Do  they  buy  it  through  companies  like 
yours,  or  largely  through  one  supply  company  that  they  have  organ- 
ized? Do  they  deal  directly  with  your  company  or  individually, 
more  or  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  them,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  that  f.  o.  b.  where? 

Mr.  Smith.  Where  it  is  loaded  on  the  cars  or  delivered  on  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  bring  jnore  or  less  of  it  down  by  water,  or 
down  the  river? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  yes,  sir.  We  sold  5,000,000  feet  on  one  river  last 
year  to  one  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  hemlock  forests  of  Wisconsin. 
Are  you  familiar  with  the  forests  of  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest 
and  Canada? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  particularly  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Minnesota  forests? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  bought  pine  there  during  15  or  20  years.  I 
did  not  figure  very  much  on  the  spruce.  I  noticed  that  in  the  pine 
forests  nearly  every  40  acres  is  covered  with  more  or  less  spruce, 
although  I  did  not  buy  it  for  the  spruce.  That  is  in  northern  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  cutting  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir,  not  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  cut  that,  is  the  spruce  used  for  making 
lumber? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  usually  sold  to  paper  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  avail- 
able forest  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  anybody  else  has 
any  knowledge  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  there  is  a  man  that  is  employed  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota ;  I  do  not  remember  his  name.  He  is  not  the  State  forester, 
but  he  answers  that  purpose.    I  think  he  is  thoroughly  posted* 

The  Chairman.  He  is  under  the  forester  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  He  is  employed  by  the  State.  The  State  of  Minnesota 
has  a  huge  amount  of  land,  ana  he  answers  the  purpose,  but  that  is 
not  his  title.     I  think  he  is  very  well  posted. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  just  compiled  more  or  less  information 
up  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
How  about  the  forests  in  the  far  Northwest? 

Mr.  Smith.  What  State,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  there  are  immense  forests  there. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  forestry  situation  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  much  pulp  wood  up  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  An  inexhaustible  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  across  the  line  out  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  You  mean  in  British  Columbia  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  the  same;  the  same  condition  exists  there,  only 
more  so.  But  the  stand  of  timber  is  so  much  thicker  on  the  coast  than 
in  Wisconsin,  or  ever  was  in  Wisconsin,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more 
timber  there  than  people  suppose.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  100,000  or 
200,000  feet  to  the  acre,  whereas  you  will  find  about  that  amount  on 
40  acres  in  Wisconsin.  I  think  the  timber  is  growing  on  the  coast 
two  or  three  times  as  fast  as  it  is  being  cut  at  the  present  time,  not- 
withstanding the  reports  of  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  timber  forests  right 
across  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  Ontario? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  quite  a  good  deal  of  spruce  there.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  spruce  in  Canada  all  the  way  from  Quebec  to  Winnipeg. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  spruce  forests  along  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Smith.  More  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  Would  those  forests  be  available,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration  from  the  freight  point  of  view  and  snipping 
point  of  view,  for  the  pulp  mills  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  not  think  they  would  be  very  available  except 
along  the  lake.  I  should  think  the  transportation  charges  back  would 
be  too  great  as  long  as  timber  exists  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  I 
would  Tike  to  testify  right  here  that  I  have  no  interest  in  any  paper 
or  pulp  mill,  and  never  did  have  any. 

The  Chairman.  We  asked  you  to  appear  simply  because  you  are 
supposed  to  be  a  mine  of  information. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  or  information  as  to  the 
effect  of  taking  the  tariff  off  of  timber? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  give  us  that? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  think  that  it  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  bulk  of 
Canadian  stumpago  owners.  As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  it 
would  help  me  to  take  it  off,  because  I  have  large  holdings  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  timber? 

Mr.  Smith.  Spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  about  150  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg  on  the 
Saskatchewan  River. 

The  Chairman.  Is  thnt  a  spruce  country  up  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.    Large  spruce.    I  bought  it  for  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  forest  up  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Quite  a  little;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  does  that  spruce  forest  run  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Smith.  More  or  less  along  the  Saskatchewan  River  away  to 
the  headwaters,  the  Rocky  Mountains.  However,  the  bulk  of  it  is  in 
the  southern  part,  toward  Lake  Winnepeg. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  west  does  this  Ontario  spruce  forest  run? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  there  is  more  or  less  spruce  all  the  way  through' 
to  the  Rainy  River. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Smith.  Unless  the  gentlemen  here  would  like  to  have  me  give 
some  other  information.  Do  you  think  of  anything  else,  Mr. 
Whiting? 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  else.  I  sent  this  down 
last  night  and  this  might  refresh  your  memory.  [Referring  to  book 
of  photographs  along  the  new  railroad  spoken  of.] 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  taken  from  every  section  on  that  road. 

Mr.  Whiting.  About  what  percentage  is  hemlock? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  about  one-third  by  actual  estimate  of  hem- 
lock along  that  road  from  the  Indian  Reservation  to  Crandon.  Three 
billion  feet  and  about  1,000,000,000  feet  of  hemlock.  I  think  I  stated 
that. 

Mr.  Whiting.  How  far  does  that  road  run  through  that  virgin 
forest  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  6  townships  besides  the  Menominee  Reservation. 
That  would  be  8  townships. 

Mr.  Whiting.  About  what  width  of  territory? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  estimate  covered  6  miles  on  either  side.  That 
would  be  12  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  virgin  forest  still  extend  on  each  side 
of  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  surely. 

The  Chairman.  How  far,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  it  extended  12  or  15  miles  either  side. 
Then,  of  course,  we  come  to  the  Northwestern  road  and  we  would 
figure  that  that  would  be  tributary  to  another  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  ever  been  touched  at  all,  this  forest? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  a  small  extent.    The  pine  has  been  cut  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  pine? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  pine,  big  and  small. 

Mr.  Whiting.  There  wasn't  very  much  pine  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  a  good  deal  of  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  spruce  in  it?   ; 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  same  amount  of  spruce  as  the  gen- 
eral average  of  timber  through  the  State. 

Mr.  Whiting.  These  photographs  were  taken  on  every  section. 
You  can  see  the  nature  of  the  Umber. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  are  not  familiar,  I  can  tell  you  which  the  hem- 
lock trees  are. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  nice  hemlock  here. 

Mr.  Whiting.  That  is  taken  not  for  a  show  book  but  simply  to 
know  just  what  we  have  got. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Whiting  is  largely  interested  in  the  road  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Whiting.  A  very  small  interest. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  that  vou  were  not  familiar  with 
the  situation  concerning  spruce  wood  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  as  to  estimates  or  general  details. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  on  the  new  road  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  going 
from  Ladysmith  to  Superior? 
.    Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Does  that  open  up  any  new  timber? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  but  not  as  large  as  there  would  be  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin and  Northern. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Perhaps  five  or  six  years'  supply  in  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  A  great  many  more  years  than  that.  The  way  I 
happened  to  be  very  well  posted,  I  started  buying  timber  when  I  was 
1G  and  sort  of  kept  at  it,  and  my  observation  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  timber  than  the  best  of  lumbermen  think  there  is  in  Wis- 
consin and  every  other  State.  That  is  illustrated  by  the  cut  of  white 
pine  in  Maine  last  winter,  which  was  larger  than  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. People  supposed  that  all  the  white  pine  in  Maine  was  cut  years 
and  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Larger  than  the  cut  last  year  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  itself,  shows  in  a  way  the  fact  that  the 
timber  supply  will  give  out  after  a  while.  I  suppose  the  white  pine 
forests  of  Michigan  were  the  finest  in  the  world,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  but  Maine  is  supposed  to  have  been  cutting 
nothing  but  spruce  for  a  great  many  years.  Pine  was  supposed  to  be 
played  out  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  cutting  the  young  pine  there,  aren't 
they  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  new  fields — smaller  pine. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  the  cut  in  Michigan  very  large  last  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  very  large.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  figures. 
A  good  many  million. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  at  these  photographs  along  the  line  of 
this  new  road,  most  of  this  is  hardwood  timber. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  will  run  about  one-third  hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  It  doesn't  look  it,  not  being  a  very  great  judge 
myself. 

Mr.  Whiting.  I  would  be  glad  to  take  the  committee  through  that 
forest  for  84  or  35  miles.  m 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  give  them  a  better  idea  of  the  timber  in  Wis- 
consin than  anything  else.  You  can  take  the  railroad  right  through. 
It  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  where  you  can  go  in  the  cars  and  see 
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the  stand  of  timber  which  has  not  been  cut  out  Take  the  train  from 
Shawano  through  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  road  open  now  f 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  it  is  running.  You  ought  to  go  up  there  and  see 
how  thev  are  cutting  logs  on  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  very  bitterly  opposed  to  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  take  them  up,  wait  until  next  week  and  I  will 
go  with  them. 

Mr.  Whiting.  If  we  can  hold  them  here,  we  will  do  it 

Mr.  SiiiTH.  Give  them  a  special  train. 

Mr.  Whiting.  Yes;  a  switch  engine  and  a  caboose. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  spend  three  hours  in  the  timber  and  it  will  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  than  anything  else.  If 
you  go  and  see  trees  and  see  them  growing  it  will  give  you  a  better 
idea  than  all  the  interviews  you  can  nave  in  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  into  the  timber  some  place,  through 
the  virgin  forest 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  an  easier  way  than  to  go  in  there.  There 
you  can  just  take  a  train. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  speak  about  the  supply  in  Wisconsin  being  inex- 
haustible. 

Mr.  Smith.  Comparatively  speaking. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  percentage  of  the  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  country 
is  cut  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  in  the  pulp  or  paper 
business. 

The  Chairman.  They  thought  at  one  time  that  the  supply  of  white 
pine  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  was  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a  good  many  years  ago.  It  lasted  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  longer  than  people  figured  on.  I  can  Remember 
thirty  years  ago  that  people  used  to  say  on  the  Wolf  River  that  there 
would  he  about  one  or  two  years'  cut.  This  year,  of  logs  altogether, 
35,000,000  came  down  Wolf  River. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  believe  that  the  supply  of  wood  or  forest 
in  the  United  States  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  wood  prod- 
ucts in  the  future,  why  do  you  protect  yourself  by  purchasing  land  in 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  just  buying  that  for  speculation,  as  I  do  in  Idaho. 
Washington,  and  other  places ;  nothing  else.  I  think  my  factory,  if 
the  timber  could  be  cut  in  forestry  methods,  would  have  an  inex- 
haustible supply.  It  is  not  proper  to  cut  in  forestry  methods  in  Wis- 
consin because  the  land  is  too  valuable,  and  furthermore  the  taxes  are 
too  high.  If  timber  was  taxed  like  farm  crops,  only  tax  the  land  and 
tax  the  timber  after  it  is  cut,  then  people  would  hold  their  timber 
longer. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  practically  no  conservation  of  forest 
methods  adopted  in  this  State  then  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  set  aside  some  few  areas  of 
timber,  but  no  private  individual  or  corporation  could  afford  to  do  it 
on  account  of  the  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  taxation  of  the  timber 
lands  here  f 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  would  think  on  an  average  it  was  2  or  3  per  cent  on 
actual  value. 

The  Chairman.  Value  of  standing  timber?  | 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  take  the  land  and  timber  together. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  since  they  commenced  to  use  these  for- 
est lands  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  done  it  for  the  last  hundred  years,  that  is, 
the  hard-wood  land.  The  pine  lands  are  fairly  good  for  farms.  You 
con  see  them  if  you  go  to  Shawano.  There  it  used  to  be  pine,  and  you 
will  see  very  good  farms  around  Shawano. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  recent  thing,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  You  will  see  farms  up  there  that  have  been  cul- 
tivated for  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  only  in 
recent  years  that  they  were  using  the  old  pine-land  ground  for  farm 
purposes  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  can  explain  that.  The  bulk  of  the  pine  in 
Wisconsin  was  interspersed  with  hard  wood.  That  makes  very  good 
land.  You  take  in  northern  Michigan  and  some  places  in  northern 
Wisconsin  where  it  was  nothing  but  a  stand  of  pine,  and  that  land  is 
not  very  good  for  farm  land.  Where  it  is  mixed  with  hard  wood  and 
hemlock  the  land  is  very  good  for  cultivation. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  Government  is  practicing  forestry 
methods  on  the  Menominee  Indian  Reservation,  or  proposes  to? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  propose  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  thev  are  endeavoring  to  educate  the  In- 
dians in  forestry  methods  as  well  as  to  furnish  them  occupation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Theoretically  that  is  what  they  are  doing,  but  prac- 
tically they  will  never  do  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  STRANGE,  OF  THE  STRANGE  PAPER 

COMPANY. 

Examined  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  name? 

Mr.  Strange.  John  Strange. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company? 

Mr.  Strange.  One  of  our  companies  is  the  Strange  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chairman.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Strange.  At  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  You  are,  I  believe,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  any  information  you  have  on  the 
question  of  the  pulp-wood  supply,  future  and  present? 

Mr.  Strange.  My  judgment  is  so  inflated  and  so  exaggerated  as 
compared  to  my  associates  in  the  business  that  I  am  almost  delicate 
about  expressing  it.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses four  times  as  much  timber  for  pulp-wood  purpoM»s  as  it  will 
ever  need  with  any  conservation  worth  calling  conservation.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  reference  to  the  supply  of 
timber,  I  would  like  to  cite  an  instance:  On  the  Palouse  River,  run- 
ning through  Idaho  and  parts  of  Washington  into  the  celebrated 
Palouse  fruit  and  wheat  belt,  some  years  ago  I  had  an  option  for  the 
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purchase  of  what  seemed  to  be  all  the  available  supply  of  lumber  on 
that  river,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  timber  would,  cut  about  two 
hundred  millions.  I  permitted  the  option  to  lapse  and  the  Weyer- 
haeuser syndicate  went  in  there  and  bought  it  ana  two  years  ago  they 
owned  5  billion  feet  of  timber  and  built  the  greatest  sawmill  in  the 
world  on  the  Palouse  River. 

The  Chairman.  The  200  million  had  developed  into  5  billion  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  They  bought  5  billion  feet  on  the  river  and  own  it 
to-day  or  did  own  it  until  the  time  they  began  to  cut  it.  I  claim  there 
are  25  to  50  billion  feet  of  paper  timber  in  the  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon,  more  than  enough  to  supply  all  the  needs  for  paper  mak- 
ing for  all  time  in  those  two  States  alone. 

Mr.  Ryan.  All  the  needs  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  All  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  to  the  paper  mills  of  the 
East  if  they  were  obliged  to  depend  on  pulp  wood  that  came  from 
Oregon  ana  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  In  my  judgment,  ultimately  the  great  manufactur- 
ing paper  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  situated  in  the  West 
and  not  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  shipping  paper  east  from  Ore- 
gon? 

Mr.  Strange.  By  water,  supplying  New  York  City  and  all  the 
eastern  market  direct  from  the  sea  coast  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  ship  the  paper  down  the  Pacific  coast! 

Mr.  Strange.  Through  the  new  canal  ultimately. 

The  Chairman.  Take  it  to  the  sea  coast  and  ship  it  back  East! 

Mr.  Strange.  Take  it  right  on  the  vessels  and  unload  it  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  where  it  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Unfortunately,  all  the  newspapers  are  not  pub- 
lished on  tide  water. 

Mr.  Strange.  Raw  material.  Ship  the  paper  to  New  York  and 
supply  the  demand  from  there.  Of  course,  tnere  is  a  good  deal  of 
information  that  I  consider  almost  suicidal^  and  almost  criminal  to 
disclose  at  this  time,  because  there  is  a  mania  for  butchering  timber 
and  always  has  been  in  the  United  States.  The  desire  to  accumu- 
late great  fortunes  rapidly  is  destroying  the  forests.  That  has  been 
the  mania  that  has  destroyed  the  forests  of  Minnesota  and  Wlsconsin 
and  Michigan  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  almost  criminal  in  its  char- 
acter. I  have  spent  a  month  with  the  greatest  timber  man  in  the 
United  States,  at  a  time,  going  through  the  forests  of  the  West,  and 
when  I  had  this  option  for  the  purchase  of  this  Palouse  country 
timber,  he  says,  "  John,  you  are  crazy;  there  isn't  any  timber  on  that 
river."  He  visited  me  about  a  month  ago  and  I  said,  u  Mr.  Hewitt, 
what  do  you  think  about  the  Palouse  territory,  with  the  Weyer- 
haeuser people  owning  to-day  5  billion  feet,  and  you  didn't  think 
there  were  200  million  on  the  river?  And  yet  you  are  the  best  in- 
formed man  in  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  timber  supply." 
He  is  worth  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000  and  has  spent  his  entire  life 
in  the  forest  nearly. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  this? 

Mr.  Strange.  Henry  Hewitt,  jr.,  of  Tacoma.  They  cut  in  one  of 
their  mills  125  million  a  year.  There  is  not  less  than  25  billion  of 
the  finest  hemlock  that  ever  grew  in  the  world  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
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ington  and  Oregon  alone.  Twenty-five  billion  feet.  Practically 
worthless.  It  can  be  bought  to-day  and  should  be  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  some  great  interest  that  would  conserve  it,  and  there  is 
enough  to  supply  all  the  paper  mills  need  for  centuries. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  That  is  owned  by  the  Weyerhaeuser  syndicate. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  get  it? 

Mr.  Strange.  From  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 
they  got  it  from  the  Government.  The  Government  made  the  mistake 
of  its  existence  in  giving  it  to  them.  If  I  was  asked  my  opinion,  I 
should  advise  the  repurchase  by  the  Government  of  the  timber  owned 
by  the  Weyerhaeuser  people  and  the  conservation  of  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  after  the  Gov- 
ernment purchased  it  before  vou  gentlemen  in  the  business  who  are 
using  timber  would  insist  and  obtain  the  assistance  of  others  in  pro- 
claiming that  natural  resources  were  made  to  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  do  not  take  that  stand  at  all.  Men  should  be 
patriotic  in  these  matters  and  not  selfish.  Personally,  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  denude  the  forests  myself  at  the  expense  of  coming  generations. 
I  think  that  spirit  should  oecome  generally  manifested.  It  is  mur- 
derous to  permit  the  practices  that  have  existed  permitting  one  cor- 
f)oration  to  go  into  possession  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
and  at  a  nominal  cost  with  no  thought  in  it  except  to  butcher  it.  It 
is  the  most  vicious  system  that  ever  was  permitted  to  exist  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  people  generally  thought  as  you  do,  there  wouldn't 
be  any  necessity  of  investigations  of  this  character. 

The  Chairman.  What  a  man  thinks  and  what  a  man  does  under 
the  existing  law  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  men  who  consider  the  coining  generations 
to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  to  consider  competition. 

Mr.  Strange.  I  have  positively  refused,  time  and  time  again,  to 
disclose  information  that  I  have.  I  know  a  State  that  has  as  good 
spruce  as  lies  out  of  doors  that  has  never  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  this  investigation.  It  lies  there  to-daj,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  insisting  on  its  being  cut  within  2  or  3  years  is 
one  of  the  most  vicious  things  I  know  of.  Montana  itself  has  one 
of  the  most  available  and  valuable  supplies  of  spruce  timber  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  water  power  and  opportunities  of  developing 
a  great  industry,  and  yet  the  Government,  selling  that  land,  insists 
on  your  cutting  it  off  about  as  fast  as  you  can  get  in  there  and  Dutcher 
it,  with,  of  course,  some  show  of  conservation. 

The  Chairman.  What  land  does  the  Government  sell  out  there? 

Mr.  Strange.  They  sell  the  timber  2  and  insist  that  you  shall  cut  it 
off,  within  four  or  five  years,  a  certain  way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Forestry  Bureau  that  is  doing  that! 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  what  timber! 

Mr.  Strange.  Spruce  and  pine  and  fir,  and  all  timber  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  sell  only  the  timber  that  is  to  be  cut,  that  is 
marked? 

Mr.  Strange.  They  sell  that.  Of  course,  the  conservation  is  rea- 
sonable, but  why  should  they  compel  you  to  cut  off  ten  or  fifteen 
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million  under  perhaps  adverse  commercial  conditions?    Why  hurry 

it? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Strange.  The  Weyerhaeuser  syndicate  is  obliged  to  cut  that 
five  billion  feet  off  within  six  or  seven  years,  and  they  built  a  mill  cut- 
ting 750,000  feet  of  lumber  per  year,  and  butchered  that  timber,  and 
they  have  got  to  do  it  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  lumber 
condition. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  use  the  term  "  butcher  ?" 

Mr.  Strange.  Because  it  is  nothing  but  butchery.  Why  should  a 
man  in  felling  a  big  tree  deliberately  destroy  half  a  dozen  small  sap- 
lings? 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  destroy  them? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  not  been  there,  but  I  have  had  a 
man,  who  is  one  of  the  best  lumbermen  that  I  know  of  anywhere,  and 
he  criticises  the  Department  very  severely.  I  do  not  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  except  what  he  tells  me,  and  that  is  that  the  interests 
of  the  Government  are  not  conserved  there  as  they  should  be,  con- 
scientiously I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  people  there  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  Forester? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  your  man  is  prejudiced. 

Mr.  Strange.  No  ;  he  is  absolutely  a  fair-minded  man. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  most  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  repre- 
senting the  Government  out  there  are  young  foresters,  and  they  may 
not  be  quite  as  practical  as  they  will  be  when  they  become  older  and 
more  experienced. 

Mr.  Strange.  That  is  true.  The  conservation  on  the  part  of  Min- 
nesota probably  is  the  best  of  any  place.  They  have  got  an  immense 
supply  of  pulp  wood  there  and  they  have  an  admirable  conservation 
law.  By  the  way,  you  asked  Mr.  Smith  a  question  that  I  might 
answer  you.  The  Arpens,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  own, a  large  quan- 
tity of  spruce  in  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Conner  has  about  15,000 
acres  of  spruce  lands  in  Minnesota,  and  both  of  them  are  very  familiar 
with  lands  generally  in  Minnesota.  You  can  reach  them  both  at 
Grand  Rapias. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  wood  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  wood? 

Mr.  Strange.  We  use  wood  pulp,  a  coarse  grade  of  wood.  We  use 
pine  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  your  own  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Strange.  No,  we  buy  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  any  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  No,  not  in  this  Strange  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  pulp  wood  in  any  of  your  mills? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  have  an  interest  over  here  in  this  mill  on  the  island 
that  uses  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  they  buy  their  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  They  buy  it  from  the  farmer  and  the  store  men 
direct. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  company  ? 
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Mr.  Strange.  The  Wood  Supply  Company.  We  have  no  connec- 
tion with  that 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  somebody  at  some  time  to  testify 
as  to  that  The  Wood  Supply  Company  ought  to  have  a  pretty  fair 
knowledge  of  the  present  available  supply  of  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Strange.  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  have  a  knowledge  unless 
he  is  a  practical  lumberman  and  an  estimator  of  timber,  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Smith  or  somebody  who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  standing  timber,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Men  who  are  in  the  business  of  buying  pulp  wood 
would  have  considerable  knowledge  as  to  the  available  supply  of 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  the  amount  offered  on  the  market 

The  Chairman.  And  as  to  the  methods  of  picking  that  up? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  comes  from  the  farmer  who  cuts 
off  his  own  wood  lot? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  a  great  many  country  merchants  buy  from  the 
farmers  and  will  contract.  For  instance,  we  have  at  the  mill  prob- 
ably half  a  dozen  country  merchants  who  will  agree  to  furnish  from 
1,000  to  2,000  or  3,000  or  4,000  cords  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  wood  generally  wood  that  is  cut  by  the 
farmer  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  generally.  Of  course  he  conserves  that  for  an 
income.  Perhaps  for  ten  years  he  will  cut  off  25  or  30  acres  per  year 
and  keep  that  as  an  investment  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  farmer  to  eventually 
get  his  land  cleared  for  agricultural  purposes? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  His  ground  is  worth  more  to  him  to  raise  annual 
crops  on  than  to  raise  tree  crops? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  sir.  Land  all  over  that  cut-over  country  is  sell- 
ing to-day  at  $50  to  $60  or  $70  an  acre.  It  is  one  of  the  best  dairy 
and  hay  countries  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consider  it  practical,  I  suppose,  to 
raise  forests  on  land  worth  $50  or  $G0  an  acre,  or  even  $15  or  $16  an 
acre,  do  you? 

Mr.  Strange.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  $15  how  that  would  figure 
out  I  would  have  to  figure  some  on  that,  but  there  is  so  much  land 
in  Wisconsin  that  is  not  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  that  it 
has  developed  this  large  poplar  so  rapidly  that  I  think  it  will  be 
a  source  ox  profit  to  everyone  of  those  cheap  landowners  to  cultivate 
the  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  tariff  was  first  put  on  mechanical  pulp, 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  when  the  question 
of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  was  up,  the  principal  argument  that  was 
made,  I  think,  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  that  we 
ought  to  encourage  the  raising  of  poplar. 

Mr.  Strange.  A  very  good  argument 

The  Chairman.  But  I  noticed,  that  although  that  argument  pre- 
vailed the  consumption  of  poplar  for  the  purpose  of  making  wood 
pulp  has  been  decreasing. 
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Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  increasing. 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  because  there  is  no  demand  for  the  soda 
pulp? 

Mr.  Strange.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  not  sufficient  demand. 

Mr.  Strange.  There  is  no  soda  pulp  manufactured  in  the  North- 
west.   I  don't  know  why. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  plenty  of  poplar. 

Mr.  Strange.  In  the  South  they  manufacture  that  soda  pulp  at  a 
less  price  a  good  deal  than  the  North  can,  because  of  their  immense 
supply  of  the  cottonwood  and  poplar  in  the  South.  There  is  a  very 
large  mill  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  The  greatest  production  of  soda  pulp  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Strange.  The  largest  mill ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Targe  factory  to  which  you  refer  is  a  new 
one  in  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  two  there,  I  believe,  and  one  uses  about 
600  cords  of  wood  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  does  not  use  poplar  very  much. 

Mr.  Strange.  It  can  use  poplar.  Of  course  Muncie  uses  poplar 
altogether.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
spruce  to  make  print  paper  with.  Many  of  our  men  now  are  finding 
they  can  grind  other  grades  of  wood  more  satisfactorily.  There  is 
no  reason  why  other  wood  can  not  be  utilized. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  spruce  to  make  paper  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
have  spruce  to  make  cheap  news  print  paper. 

Mr.  Strange.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  shipped  some  ten  years  ago 
16  cords  of  four  different  kinds  of  wood  from  Washington  and  put 
it  into  pulp  here  as  a  test.  I  have  been  west  several  times  with  a 
view  or  doing  some  development  along  those  lines.  I  wanted  to 
make  an  experiment  as  to  white  fir.  which  is  almost  a  worthless  wood 
out  there,  and  I  shipped  4  cords  or  that  and  it  made  very  good  pulp. 
It  has  practically  no  value  all  through  the  West,  yet  it  is  good  paper- 
making  pulp.  The  fir  out  there  made  splendid  pulp  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  everybody,  except  Mr.  Hewitt,  who  insisted  upon  my 
putting  it  in.  He  says,  try  it;  and  realty  it  was  a  very  good  ground 
wood.    Of  course  we  don't  know  anything  about  the  chemistry  of 

faper  making  or  the  treating  of  wood  chemically  in  this  country, 
t  requires  some  ability  and  thought  and  some  study  along  those 
lines  before  other  wood  can  be  utilized.  It  is  easy  to  make  paper  of 
spruce.  It  is  the  best  wood  there  is.  Anybody  can  make  print  paper 
out  of  spruce  wood. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  is  there  a  sufficient  supply  of 
pulp  wood  or  timber  that  can  oe  used  for  the  production  or  pulp 
wood  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  furnish  pulp  wood  for  the 
pulp- wood  mills  in  these  two  States? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  would  include  a  Western  State  in  that,  and  I 
think  timber  can  be  shipped  from  Montana  here  advantageously. 
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I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  rate  can  not  be  made  from  Montana 
to  justify  the  delivery  of  wood  here  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  large  amount  of  forest  in  Montana! 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Good  forest? 

Mr.  Strange.  Excellent,  the  finest  out  of  doors. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  rate  isf 
^  Mr.  Strange.  The  rate  has  fiot  been  fixed.    Over  this  end  on  this 
side  of  the  divide  the  rate  ought  to  be  low  enough  and  it  could  be 
made  low  enough  to  justify  shipping  that  wood  to  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  more  or  less  water  power  in  Montana! 

Mr.  Strange.  Excellent  water  power. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  if  they  shipped 
pulp  wood  by  rail  from  Montana  to  the  wood-pulp  mills  in  Wiscon- 
sin before  they  commenced  to  manufacture  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
water  power  out  there? 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  questions  involved  in  that  that  are  difficult 
to  answer.  If  you  will  let  me  divert  a  little  from  the  paper  business, 
I  will  cite  an  instance.  Six  years  ago  a  large  sash  and  door  factory 
of  Oshkosh  went  out  of  business,  practically  because  they  could  not 
see  any  raw  material  supply,  and  they  thought  that  doors  from  Cali- 
fornia pine  and  fir  could  be  made  at  less  cost  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
supplied  to  the  eastern  trade  than  Wisconsin  could  make  them  and 
ship  the  raw  material  here  and  manufacture  and  send  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  East.  My  son-in-law  happened  to  be  residuary  legatee 
of  this  particular  property  and  I  prevailed  upon  a  young  man  in  the 
office  and  a  few  others  to  organize  the  McMillan  Company,  and  I  said 
there  is  more  assurance  of  pine  and  raw  material  to-day  than  ever 
there  was  in  the  history  of  the  sash  and  door  business  in  Oshkosh. 
Through  my  efforts  a  company  was  incorporated  and  to-day  it  is 
manufacturing  about  600  doors  a  day,  300  or  400  of  them  veneered 
doors  with  a  cheap  core;  hemlock^  or  anything  will  do  for  cores. 
There  were  large  factories  built  up  in  the  West  as  rivals,  but  none  of 
them  could  succeed  as  against  the  focal  factories,  because  the  consump- 
tion is  all  east  of  us,  the  great  wealth  of  the  nation  is  east  of  us. 
Labor  is  25  or  30  per  cent  higher  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Paying 
freight  on  the  raw  material  of  pulp  and  paper,  in  my  judgment 
would  enable  the  local  manufacturer  to  do  the  milling  in  transit  and 
ship  to  his  consumer  at  a  less  price  than  the  western  mills  could  manu- 
facture. That  has  proven  true  of  the  sash  and  door  business,  and 
to-day  the  Paine  Lumber  Company^  of  Oshkosh,  has  constructed  one 
of  the  largest  sawmills  in  the  United  States  at  Oshkosh  after  the 
field  had  been  abandoned,  and  they  are  the  greatest  sash  and  door 
manufacturers,  the  biggest  corporation  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  with 
an  available  supply  greater  than  they  ever  had  at  any  time  in  their 
history.  These  peculiar  speculations  as  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
natural  resources  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in.  I  think  that  the 
forestry  reports  furnished  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  the  most  ridiculous 
things  that  ever  were  suggested  for  consideration,  because  I  spent 
months  and  months  in  the  forests  myself,  in  the  South  and  West,  in 
Wisconsin  and  all  over,  and  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  supply. 
I  think  the  South  itself  has  a  wonderful  supply,  I  won't  undertake  to 
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Bay  how  much,  of  spruce  or  other  woods.  I  had  a  letter  a  short  time 
ago  from  John  W.  Gates,  who  is  building  up  great  industries  there. 
I  would  like  to  have  you  talk  with  him  as  to  spruce  and  other  paper 
material  in  the  South.  A  company  organized  in  Indiana,  a  short  time 
ago,  bought  what  they  claim  to  be  100  million  feet  of  spruce  grown 
on  old  plantations  to  manufacture  wooden  ware  fro/n  small  timber 
8  or  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  but  excellent  material  for  paper  and 
wooden  ware.  Poplar  will  grow  three- fourths  of  an  inch  a  year  and 
makes  good  paper.  We  could  grow  so  much  pulp  material  that  we 
wouldn]t  know  what  to  do  with  it  if  we  had  any  consideration  for  the 
future  in  doing  so.  We  don't  need  one  solitary  stick  of  Canadian 
wood  nor  will  we  ever  need  it.  It  is  a  question  of  making  a  good  deal 
with  Canada  in  my  judgment,  and  we  have  all  of  the  strength  and 
every  advantage  in  the  negotiation. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  situation  as  to  the  pulp  mills  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Where  do  they  now  get  most  of  their  supply  of  pulp  wood,  from 
Wisconsin? 

s  Mr.  Strange.  No,  they  get  a  good  deal  from  Minnesota.    Wiscon- 
sin never  was  very  much  of  a  spruce  State. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  hem- 
lock enough  in  Wisconsin  to  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  for  the 
future  users  of  pulp  wood.    Do  you  agree  with  him  about  that? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  think,  myself,  that  if  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so  you  could  not  only  make  your  sulphite  but  your  ground  wood 
from  hemlock  and  supply  the  mills  of  Wisconsin  for  twenty-five  or 
more  years  and  make  a  very  good  grade  of  paper,  putting  in  a  nomi- 
nal amount  of  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  will  be  done,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes,  why  not? 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  the  Wisconsin  mills  will  cease 
purchasing  spruce  wood  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Strange.  No.  That  is  an  available  market,  the  rate  is  nomi- 
nal, and  we  are  practically  one,  commercially  speaking.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be.  They  have  gone  up  there  and  pur- 
chased large  holdings  of  timber  and  the  mistake  they  made  was  they 
didn't  supply  themselves  with  larger  holdings. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  bringing  wood  from  Montana.  Why 
isn't  is  more  available  to  bring  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is,  if  they  will  waive  the  export  duties.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  more  available.  I  don't  know  that  it  will  cost  very 
much  less.  I  think  it  can  be  brought  from  Montana  just  as  cheaply. 
What  traffic  arrangements  the  railroad  companies  will  have  with 
reference  to  that  I  do  not  know.  They  ought  to  make  a  low  enough 
rate.  I  figure  that  they  can  afford  to  make  a  low  enough  rate  to 
ship  it  here  and  still  make  money  on  the  deal.  I  expect  to  go  out 
there  next  week  if  I  can  get  away.  Before  going  I  calculate  to  take 
it  up  with  the  railroad  companies.    They  won't  do  it  voluntarily. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  do  it,  I  suppose,  if 
they  met  with  the  competition  of  Canadian  pulp  wood. 

lir.  Strange.  I  do  not  think  that.  Of  course,  the  railroads  have  a 
mania  for  meeting  competition  without  reference  to  the  profit  in  it 
Whether  that  would  impel  them  to  go  on  to  their  own  destruction, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  I  don't  know.  There  is  no  consistency  in 
railroading. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  arguments  upon  that  subject 
from  nearly  all  the  leading  railroad  men  of  the  country  for  twelve 
years,  and  we  won't  go  into  that.  What  would  you  sajr  would  be  the 
effect  of  taking  the  tariff  off  of  ground  pulp  if  the  Wisconsin  River 
mills  could  obtain  their  pulp  wood  from  Canada  without  any  export 
restriction  or  charges? 

Mr.  Strange.  *  Ii  they  would  waive  the  export  duty  on  wood  pulp, 
I  would  be  willing  to  take  a  chance  individually  on  waiving  it  on 
ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  export  duty  on  wood  pulp  you  mean  the 
export  restriction  on  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Strange.  Permit  pulp  wood  to  come  in  here  free.  Let  them 
both  come  in  here  free. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.  If  you  can  make  a  deal  of  that  kind,  I  would 
say  make  it2  although  I  don't  think  it  is  good  logic.  I  think  it  is 
a  contradiction  of  the  very  policy  we  have  advocated,  home  first  and 
the  world  afterwards.  I  think  we  have  facilities  for  building  it  up 
independent  of  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  now  for  the  purpose  of  setting  at  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Wisconsin  mills,  which,  I  suppose,  ii  there  is  any 

Elace  in  the  country  where  it  may  be  in  any  way  dependent  upon 
Canadian  pulp  wood,  is  here? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes;  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  mills  of  hew  York  may  be  in  the 
same  fix. 

Mr.  Strange.  Of  course,  we  are  not  great  manufacturers  of  print 
paper  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  does  not  relate  merely  to  print 
paper.  Print  paper  is  the  cheapest  class  of  paper,  but  you  will  have 
to  use  pulp  wood  in  nearly  all  of  your  papers. 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.    We  use  wood  of  different  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  sulphite  in  nearly  everything,  more  or 
less,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.    Of  course  we  buy  a  good  deal  of  foreign  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  buy  foreign  sulphite? 

Mr.  Strange.  Because  it  is  far  superior  to  the  domestic 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  price,  then  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is  a  matter  of  price,  but  we  get  so  much  more  for 
our  paper  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  the  increased  price  for  the  for- 
eign stock. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Maine,  that  the 
tariff  on  sulphite  ought  to  be  increased  100  per  cent  What  do  you 
say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  guess  I  would  have  to  demur. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  need  that  foreign  sulphite  for  the  manu- 
facture of  high-grade  paper? 

Mr.  Strange.  There  are  certain  grades  of  paper  that  we  are  making 
now  that  would  be  quite  difficult  for  us,  perhaps,  to  make  with  any 
domestic  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  foreign  sulphite  is  a  little  cleaner. 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is  better  and  stronger,  very  much  stronger.  We 
sell  it  under  a  test  as  to  strength  and  cleanliness  that  we  can  not  get 
with  any  domestic  that  I  have  been  able  to  reach. 
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The  Chaibman.  It  is  made  from  the  same  material,  imt  itf 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce  wood  f 

Mr.  Strange.  Spruce  or  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  be  stronger  f 

Mr.  Strange.  Because  they  are  experts  in  chemistry  and  we  know 
nothing  of  chemistry. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  answer  that  I  suppose  is  easy  to  make, 
but  are  you  sure  that  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  don't  know  of  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  know  nothing  of  chemistry,  we  don't  know 
whether  that  is  the  reason  or  not. 

Mr.  Strange.  The  low-grade  wood  of  which  it  is  made  would  jus- 
tify that  conclusion  to  me. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Their  finished  product  is  that  much  better  I 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  they  make  it  in  the  same  manner  1 

Mr.  Strange.  About  the  same  manner.  They  use  a  sulphate  and 
a  slower  process. 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  slower  process  do  they  use! 

Mr.  Strange.  Slower  and  different  process;  yes.  They  take  more 
pains  with  it  I  understand  that  the  chemistry  department  of  all 
these  mills  is  a  very  important  adjunct. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  no  such  department  in  America? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  don't  know  of  any  here.    I  never  have  met  any. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  a  wonder  some  one  here  doesn't  try  that. 

Mr.  Strange.  For  instance,  I  own  an  interest  in  one  of  the  largest 
mills  in  Wisconsin,  high-grade  mill,  and  there  is  lots  of  information 
that  we  are  obliged  to  obtain  abroad  and  pay  for  it 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  Government  is  now  conducting 
experiments  on  all  these  things. 

Mr.  Strange.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  the  information  they  obtain  will  be  used 
by  you  gentlemen,  no  one  can  tell.  As  a  rule,  we  find  that  the  prac- 
tical man  sneers  at  the  scientific  man  for  a  generation  or  two. 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes;  he  has  got  to  be  a  martyr,  of  course.  I  view 
this  question,  or  try  to,  as  it  will  concern  not  me,  but  those  in  genera- 
tions to  come. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  paper  does  the  John  Strange  Mill 
make? 

Mr.  Strange.  We  make  50  different  grades,  I  suppose.  We  make 
some  print,  make  colored  print,  fibers,  manila,  and  so  on*  We  make 
straw  chip  board  and  combination  board. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Strange.  We  ought  to  make  40  tons  a  day.  We  make  print 
where  we  have  cars  going  a  long  distance,  a  ton  or  two  of  print,  but 
we  can  not  make  print  paper  at  the  market  price  which  it  is  sold  at 
a  profit    I  never  could  see  any  money  in  print  paper  for  our  milL 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  market  price  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  never  knew  the  time  when  we  could  make  print 
paper  for  less  than  2£  cents  at  the  mill  in  sheets.    I  can't  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  market  now  as  to 
pulp! 
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Mr.  Strange.  Owing  to  the  drouth,  pulp  has  increased  in  selling 
price,  I  guess,  30  per  cent  within  thirty  days. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  S.  TAYLOB,  OF  APPLETON,  WIS. 

Examined  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Taylor.  W.  S.  Taylor. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  company? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Of  the  Pulp  Wood  Company,  of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Pulp  Wood  Company  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  An  organization  for  the  purpose  of  buying  wood  for 
a  lot  of  different  mills  in  the  valley. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  in  a  general  way  do  you  buy  paper 
wood  for? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Twelve  different  mills. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Fox  Eiver  Valley? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  for  the  Wisconsin  River  Mills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  system  of  buying  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  receive  our  orders  from  the  different  mills  in  the 
fall  and  buy  from  the  lumbermen  almost  entirely,  and  from  the  store- 
keepers located  in  the  small  hamlets  through  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  buy  just  for  a  combination  of  mills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  For  this  group  of  mills  on  this  river. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  company  is  organized  by  the  mills 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  more  cheaply? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Notparticularly  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  furnishing  a  steady  supply? 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  avoid  these  cross  shipments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  from  the  lumbermen  in  the  main? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes :  almost  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  that  you  buy  the  stuff  at  the  saw 
mills  which  they  can  not  saw  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  handle  a  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  About  225,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  pulp  wood  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  all  the  mills  have  a  surplus  on  hand? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  make  contracts?  Do  you  buy  it  by 
yearly  contract? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  make  our  contracts  with  the  lumber  concerns. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Say  we  start  in  along  after  the  first  of  October  and 
limit  the  time  of  delivery  to  May  1  of  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  prevailing  price  of  pulp  wood,  say 
last  winter? 

Mr.  Taylor.  At  what  point? 
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The  Chairman.  Any  point.  How  do  you  buy  the  wood?  Upon 
what  basis? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  our  Minnesota  district  we  buy  on  a  basis  of  Duluth 
prices,  delivered  f .  o.  b.  cars  Duluth.  The  prevailing  price^ast  year 
was  $7.25  a  cord,  Duluth  and  territory  taking  the  same  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  spruce  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  supply  did  you  get  from 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Very  close  to  half,  I  think. 

The  Chairman,  xou  say  $7  and  what? 

Mr.  Taylor.  $7.25  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  F.  o.  b.  Duluth.  Is  that  the  basis  upon  which 
you  buy  from  the  country  merchants,  or  the  basis  upon  which  you 
made  special  contracts  with  saw-mill  companies? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  that  district  we  do  very  little  except  with  the  biff 
lumber  operators.  We  do  very  little  business  in  that  district  with 
any  local  fellows. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  what  it  cost  the  paper  company,  $7.25  f .  o.  b. 
there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  costs  your^ company? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  pay  the  cost  of  buying  it 

The  Chairman.  The  administration  charges  and  freight? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  plentiful  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  Min- 
nesota, spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  a  lot  of  spruce  wood  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  all  you 
want? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  year  or  so  ago  you  did  have;  that 
was  owing  to  the  weather  conditions? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Entirely.  We  had  no  winter,  you  know.  We  had 
this  condition  to  contend  with  up  there;  if  the  snow  comes  before 
the  streams  freeze,  it  is  a  very  hard  proposition.  Our  spruce  all 
grows  in  swamp  land.  And  if  16  inches  of  snow  falls  before  the 
streams  freeze,  it  is  hard  to  get  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  you  can  not  cut  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  can  not  get  your  teams  in  there.  You  have  to 
go  and  break  your  roads  down,  and  there  is  no  freezing  under  6  inches 
of  snow  on  an  open  swamp.  The  only  way  to  establish  roads  is  to 
work  the  teams  through  ana  break  them  down.  This  year  everything 
froze  solid  before  a  flake  of  snow  came.  In  all  the  years  I  have  been 
in  this  business,  I  never  knew  but  one  other  year  when  that  condition 
prevailed,  and  that  I  think  was  either  five  or  six  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  freezes  up  first  you  have  solid  roads? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes.     You  can  go  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  ice  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  necessarily.  It  freezes  the  ground,  the  wet 
ground,  so  that  you  can  work  a  horse  over  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  doesn't  freeze  the  horses  sink  in,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  the  idea.  You  can  not  work  them  in  a  swamp 
until  the  frost  comes. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  reason  for  the  shortage  of  wood  a 
year  ago  last  winter? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.    That  was  one  reason. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  told  us  before  it  was  because  there 
was  no  snow ;  that  they  couldn't  get  the  wood  out,  because  there  was  a 
lack  of  snow. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  can  always  get  the  wood  out  when  the  swamps 
are  frozen  solid.  At  least,  I  have  never  seen  a  year  when  there  was 
not  snow  enough  to  get  the  stuff  out  if  you  could  get  into  the  swamps. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  snow  to  get  the  logs  out? 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  little  snow ;  but  you  make  ice  roads  if  your  weather 
is  cold,  if  you  have  the  ground  frozen.  Snow  is  an  advantage,  if 
you  don't  get  too  much  o?  it 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  Minnesota  wood  is  being  oper- 
ated in? 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  to  the  territory,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  has  nothing  been  done  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State;  absolutely  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  good  spruce  forest  clear  up  to  the  north? 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  the  international  line;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  beyond? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  Canada,  north  of  the  river^  I  never  have  been  per- 
sonally. I  understand  there  is  lots  of  timber  in  that  part  of  Ontario, 
but  personally  I  have  seen  Minnesota  and  a  great  deal  of  Ontario,  but 
nothing  west  of  Port  Arthur. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  through  that  north-shore  district,  from  the  Soo 
to  Port  Arthur. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  spruce  timber  is  there  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Lots  of  it,  and  gooa,  too.    The  quality  is  good. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  it  down  to  the  lake? 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  you  don't  get  over  the  height  of  the  land  you  can 
bring  it  down  by  streams.    That  is  the  only  way. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  it  into  Lake  Superior  you  would  have  to 
raft  it  down? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Drive  it  down  the  streams. 

The  Chairman.  These  streams  do  not  run  very  far  north? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  the  height  of  the  land  averages  about  40  miles 
back  from  Lake  Superior. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  of  the  way  the  streams  run  north  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practical  to  bring  Canadian  logs  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Divide  down  to  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  don't  know  how  you  would  do  it?  There  is  no  rail- 
road in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  not  be  done  without  a  railroad  being 
there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No.   That  would  be  the  only  method  of  handling  it 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  there  a  railroad  up  through  there? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Nothing  north  of  the  C.  P.  R.  at  present,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  north  of  the  north  line  of  Lake 
Superior? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  It  runs  close  to  the  shore  all  the  way  up  from  Sudbury 
Junction  to  Port  Arthur.  It  probably  doesn't  average  more  than  fire 
to  ten  miles  from  the  shore  or  Lake  Superior. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  make  spurs  through 
that  forest,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  so  simple  a  matter.  That  is  a  pretty  rough  coun- 
try. That  probably  would  mean  40  or  50  or  60  miles  of  spur  track  in 
most  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  a  rough  country  ! 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  very  rough  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  it  was  more  of  a  level  country. 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  very  rough  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  have  to  go  up  there  and  see. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  speaking  of  the  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  shore.  After  you  get  back  above  the  height  of  the 
land — from  personal  observation  I  never  have  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  have  reference  to. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Possibly  you  are  right  as  to  that  That  may  be  a 
level  tract.  But  you  have  got  to  get  your  tracks  back  from  the 
C  P.  R.  main  line,  which  rims  very  close  to  the  shore  all  the  way 
around  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  forest  in  the  northern  portion  of  Minnesota 
virgin  forest? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Oh,  ves. 

The  Chairman.  Or  has  the  pine  been  cut  off? 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  has  very  little  pine  been  cut  well  north.  Along 
the  shore  near  to  the  border  there  has  been  considerable  pine  cut  out. 
But  going  back  from  the  lake  and  north  to  the  international  line 
there  lias  been  no  operation  in  there.  I  have  personally  been  through 
a  great  deal  of  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  question  there  of  the  railroad  facilities? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  all.  The  same  conditions  prevail  there,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  they  do  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  That  country  up  there  is  rather  full  of  water, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes;  there  are  a  lot  of  lakes  in  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  are  getting  away  farther  north  than  that  The 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  are  not  north  at  all.  Keally  that  is 
west  from  Duluth,  taking  that  as  a  point. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  freight  rates  from  there  down  here? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Our  rate  of  freight  from  Duluth  into  the  Fox  River 
Valley  is  8  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  bring  it  down  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  large  portion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  bring  any  by  water? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Come  around  by  Duluth? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  come  by  the  way  of  the  Soo,  and  we  have  han- 
dled stuff  to  Ashland  by  water  and  on  the  cars  from  there,  and  also 
into  Duluth  and  on  the  cars  from  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  any  use  of  car  ferries,  do  you  f 
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Mr.  Taylor.  No  ;  we  never  have.  There  are  no  car  ferries  operating 
in  that  country,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Wisconsin  ?  How  do  you  pick  up  your 
wood  here? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  get  very  little  spruce  in  Wisconsin ;  our  hemlock 
all  comes  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  per  cent  of  your  wood  is  spruce? 

Mr.  Taylor.  About;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  you  pick  up  lumber  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Very  much  the  same  way.  We  deal  perhaps  more 
largely  with  the  large  owners  of  hemlock  stumpage,  dealing  almost 
entirely  directly  with  the  lumbermen. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  dealt  almost  entirely  with 
the  lumbermen  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  cedar  operators  that  produce  our  stuff  in  the 
spruce  line  more  largely  than  the  sawmill  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  cedar  operators? 

Mr.  Taylor.  People  that  produce  poles  and  posts  and  ties  and  all 
sorts  of  cedar  products.  For  this  reason  that  it  grows  on  the  same 
land ;  that  is,  a  40  would  produce  a  couple  of  thousand  ties  and  you 
would  get  on  that  40  maybe  100  or  150  acres  of  spruce  growing  on 
some  part  of  the  40.    The  timber  grows  together. 

The  Chairman.  They  cut  it  clean? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  cut  it  clean,  cut  spruce  down  to  4  inches  and 
cedar  posts  do* n  to  4  or  5  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  cut  down  to  4  inches  on  these  forests, 
is  there  anything  left? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Absolutely  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Of  any  value? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  isn't  much  stuff  under  4  inches  in  a  virgin 
forest,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Anything  that  is  left  burns  just  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
dry  fall  or  spring. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  those  forests? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Lots  of  them  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  lots  of  them 
are  sold  by  the  State,  and  they  are  owned  by  the  big  operators 
usually. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  forest  conservation  law  of  Minnesota, 
is  there  any  tendency  there  to  maintain  the  forests? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to  observe. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  cut  over  it  is  practically  ended  as 
forest? 

Mr.  Taylor.  When  a  forest  is  cut  over  where  there  is  any  soft  tim- 
ber like  pine,  or  cedar  or  spruce  cut,  you  can  be  absolutely  certain 
that  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  a  fire  will  clean  it  just  as 
clean  as  the  top  of  this  table. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  afterwards  grow  up? 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  something  entirely  foreign,  my  experience  has 
been.  That  is,  little  white  poplar  and  timber  of  no  value  particu- 
larly, timber  entirely  foreign  to  the  original  growth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  likely  to  burn  up  again  soon  t 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Exactly,  the  first  time  it  gets  dry,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception.  Sometimes  it  stands  for  ten  years,  but  the  fire  gets 
in  eventually. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  starts  the  fires! 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  a  question  a  lot  of  us  would  like  to  find  out 
about  now.  Hunters  and  railroad  trains  and  a  hundred  other  things. 
We  have  been  trying  to  find  out  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  When  the  poplar  forests  burn  down,  then  what? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  never  saw  but  one  place,  and  that  was  up  in  Canada, 
where  the  original  timber  had  burned,  for  the  growth  01  underbrush 
where  poplar  forests  grow  is  very  sparse.  It  does  not  kindle  a  fire; 
a  fire  won't  run  in  it  the  same  as  in  a  cedar  or  spruce  swamp. 

The  Chairman.  This  poplar  you  speak  of  up  there,  what  is  it, 
cottonwood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  it  is  regular  white  poplar.  It  is  our  regular 
native  poplar.  These  people  talked  to  me  about  cottonwood.  But 
as  I  understand  cottonwood,  it  is  a  tree  that  is  planted  for  shade,  and 
that  is  nothing  similar  to  our  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  A  cottonwood  tree  is  very  seldom  planted  for 
shade.  The  Carolina  poplar  is  the  male  tree  propagated  from  cut- 
tings. There  are  male  and  female  trees  in  the  poplar,  and  the  female 
tree,  which  of  course  is  the  seed  tree,  propagates  by  this  cottonwood 
seed,  but  the  whole  tribe  is  called  cottonwood,  except  the  aspen  tree, 
which  belongs  to  another  family. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  what  we  call 
cottonwood  in  this  State  and  Michigan.  We  consider  cottonwood  as 
absolutely  worthless  and  used  to  when  we  used  poplar  for  paper  mak- 
ing on  quite  a  large  scale. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  between  the 
cottonwood  and  the  poplar,  except  that  the  poplar  family  covers  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  cottonwood,  and  I  undertake  to  say  that  the 
stuff  that  grows  up  there  is  yellow  aspen  and  never  gets  very  big. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  have  seen  it  in  Canada  a  foot  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
through  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Cottonwood  grows  in  Canada! 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  what  we  call  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  call  it  poplar.  They  call  it "  popple  n 
up  here.  To  return  to  the  Wisconsin  proposition,  do  you  buy  much 
or  your  wood  through  the  country  merchants? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  hemlock,  the  small  stuff,  quite  a  little  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  get  any  spruce  wood  in  Wisconsin 
now,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  a  large  amount  of  it  Wisconsin  never  was  a 
great  spruce  country. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  you  get  that  wood  that  you  buy  from  country 
merchants  to  the  point  of  destination  f 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  load  it.  We  make  contracts.  We  go  into  a 
little  town  and  make  contracts  with  some  country  merchant  for  three 
or  four  hundred  cords  of  wood.  He  takes  a  chance  on  filling  that  con- 
tract, buying  it  from  the  settlers,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  know- 
ing from  experience  that  he  can  produce  about  this  amount  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Bring  it  down  on  cars  or  on  the  river? 
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Mr.  Tayloil  On  cars  altogether. 

The  Chairman*  He  will  buy  that  wood  whether  he  has  a  contract 
or  not,  won't  he? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  some  instances,  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  send  somebody  around  to  see  all  these 
country  merchants? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  is  going  to  be  the  price  of  wood 
next  year? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  will  be  much  less  than  it  was 
last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  surplus  stock  on  hand? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  start  to  make  your  contracts  before  the 
weather  conditions  determine  how  much  wood  can  be  gotten  out? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  start  making  our  contracts  as  soon  as  the  mills 
place  their  orders  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  paper  is  down  at  present? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  Naturally  they  want  to  put  the  price  of  pulp  wood 
down.    Do  many  of  the  mills  own  pulp  wood  lands? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Most  of  the  mills  have  large  holdings  of  hemlock 
land. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  cut  much  of  their  own  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Some  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  there  being 
a  shortage  of  pulp  wood  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  during  the  life  of  us  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  that  the  forests  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  are  amply  able  to  provide  all  the  pulp  wood  that  may  be 
needed  for  many  years  to  come  bv  the  western  mills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  By  this  group  of  mills  in  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
and  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  some  new  mills  started,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  understand  there  are  some  talked  of  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  river  dam  being  constructed  up  there, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  mills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind.  I  think  they  figure 
on  building  a  mill  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  anything,  Mr. 
Norris? 

Mr.  Norris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Wisconsin  River  mills,  where  do 
they  get  their  supply  of  pulp  wood  from  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Through  practically  the  same  source  of  supply. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  buying  company  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  they  have,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  come  in  competition  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  would  know  whether  they  had 
a  buying  company  or  not. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  do  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  their  company  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Northern  Paper  Company. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  a  company  to  buy  pulp  wood  t 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes2  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  located  at  Grand  Rapids,  isn't  itf 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  ask  Mr.  Taylor  any  questions, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner?  . 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Just  one.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  pulp  wood  during  the  past  vear  preceding 
this  past  season  was  influenced  very  largely  by  the  lumber  market 
or  the  price  of  lumber? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  establishes  our  price  nearly  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  the  largest  part  of  your  pulp  wood 
comes  from  the  operators  in  the  forests? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  state  you  purchase  hemlock.  Most  of  that 
hemlock  can  be  used  either  for  lumber  or  pulp  wood,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  use  the  small  stuff,  very  much  smaller  than  the 
lumbermen  use  it,  and  what  we  call  shaky  butts,  if  it  is  sound  and  not 
black,  we  use  that.  We  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  material  that  the  lumbermen  can  not  use. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  deal  of  wood  which  would  be  thrown  away 
if  you  did  not  use  it  for  pulp-wood  purposes.  But  how  about  the 
good  logs?  What  were  they  used  for  last  winter,  lumber  or  pulp 
wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  bought  a  lot  of  logs  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  were  usable  for  sawmill  purposes? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  they  not  used  by  the  sawmills? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  don't  know,  unless  the  lumber  market  didn't  warrant 
sawing. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  contracts  with  these  people  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  maximum  and  minimum  amount  to  be  de- 
livered ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  deliver  in  most  cases?  The  maxi- 
mum amount  or  the  minimum  amount? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  minimum  usually.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  get 
the  maximum  in  our  contracts. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  other  purpose  is  spruce  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Some  spruce  is  sawed  into  lumber,  some  of  the  larger 
spruce. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  it  the  size  of  spruce  that  you  use  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No ;  we  can  use  it  much  smaller  than  it  can  be  sawed 
profitably, 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why,  then,  does  the  price  of  the  lumber  in  the  lumber 
market  regulate  the  price  that  you  pay  for  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  applies  more  particularly  to  hemlock,  although 
there  is  a  great  deal  or  large  spruce  that  we  get 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  the  lumber  market  is  very  high  you 
don't  get  any  of  the  big  timber  for  pulp  wood  ? 

Mt.Taylor.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  make  out  of  hemlock?  What  kind 
of  lumber? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  All  kinds. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  timber  is  meant  by  heavy  logs? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Anywhere  from  8  inches  up.  There  are  plenty  saw- 
mills in  Minnesota  using  spruce  logs  6  inches.  The  larger  theoetter, 
of  course.  Spruce  in  our  part  of  the  country  is  not  large  growing 
timber.    Not  like  western  timber! 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  they  been  using  hemlock  for  saw- 
mill purposes  to  any  great  extent  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  anyway.  As  long  as  I  have 
been  in  the  timber  business.    Twenty  years  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  they  use  to  cut  out  the  white  pine  and 
leave  the  hemlock  standing? 

Mr.  Taylor.  White  pine  and  hemlock  don't  grow  on  the  same  land 
very  generally.  Hemlock  is  classed  as  a  hard  wood.  It  doesn't 
grow  where  pine  grows,  generally  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  is  more  apt  to  grow  in  swampy  places, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  grows  where  pine  don't  grow,  anyway.  Mr.  Smith 
explained  that  by  saying  that  where  hemlock  grows  the  lands  are 
good  farm  lands.  Where  pine  grows  exclusively,  the  lands  are  not 
of  so  great  value. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  during  this  past  season 
nearly  every  one  of  your  contractors  furnished  the  maximum  and 
endeavored  to  have  you  take  the  maximum  amount  contracted  for  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  first  year  in  my  experience  it  is  true  this  year. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  In  many  cases,  endeavored  to  and  diet  induce 
you  to  take  more  than  the  maximum  amount  contracted  for  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  sur- 
plus of  wood  in  the  yards? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  that  is  due  to  three  causes,  one  of  which, 
is  it  not  true,  was  that  there  was  practically  no  demand  for  other 
forest  products  at  prices  at  which  they  were  selling? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  And  the  contract  for  pulp  wood  having  been 
made  cheaply  before  the  panic  and  the  prices  being  as  high  as  the 
year  previous  it  stimulated  the  production  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Isn't  it  also  true  that  another  cause  for  the 
oversupply  was  that  the  railroads  had  an  abundance  of  idle  equip- 
ment and  were  anxious  to  furnish  it  for  the  movement  of  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  third  one  Mr.  Taylor  is  probably  not 
familiar  with.  That  is  the  shutting  down  pf  mills  for  want  of  busi- 
ness, reducing  the  consumption  very  materially. 

Mr.  Whiting.  A  lack  of  water. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  your  own  company,  is  the  stock 
of  that  company  owned  by  the  mills  tnat  patronize  you! 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  your  company  organized? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  stock  is  owned  by  individual  members  of  the  mill 
corporations. 
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The  Chaieman.  It  is  a  company  organized  purely  for  convenience  t 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes?  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  By  mill  men! 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  profit  does  it  make? 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  primary  object  of  our  organization  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  mills,  or  at  least  the  employees  of  the  mills,  to  give 
the  shipper  a  litle  bit  the  worst  of  inspection.  We  stand  between  the 
shipper  and  the  mill  man.  Our  inspection  is  final  and  absolute  be- 
tween the  mill  and  the  shipper.  We  scale  all  our  stuff  ourselves  and 
there  is  no  going  behind  the  report  of  our  company  on  grade  and 
quantity  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  What  profit  does  your  company  make? 

Mr.  Taylor.  None  at  all,  except  the  7  per  cent  interest  We  pay 
our  stockholders  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  they  have  invested 
in  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  of  wood  to  the  mill  is  based  upon 
the  purchasing  price? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  necessary  amount  to  pay  the  7  per  cent 
dividend  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
freight  rate? 

Mr.  Taylor.  A  slight  decrease,  becoming  effective  late  last  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  both  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Wisconsin  only. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  decrease  ordered  by  the  Wisconsin 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Not  as  a  company ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  "not  as  a  company?  n 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  own  no  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  no  stumpage? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  sir;  we  buy  no  stumpage. 

The  Chairman,  You  buy  only  from  other  people  who  cut  wood  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  who  have  bought  it  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  keep  posted  as  to  the  wages  of  men  in 
the  forest,  then  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  part  of  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  have  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  material  that  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  tendency  during  the  past 
winter? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  there  has  been  a  little  difference,  a  little  less 
wages  paid  in  the  woods  than  up  to  this  last  year,  perhaps.  The 
wages  have  been  very  high  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  and  pos- 
sibly a  little  slump,  not  as  large  a  slump  of  wages  in  the  woods  as 
you  perhaps  have  been  told  by  others. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  mean  by  very  high?  What  was  the 
wage! 

Mr.  Taylor.  As  high  as  $42,  $44,  or  $45. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Per  month,  per  man  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Per  month  and  board.  The  wages  have  not  only 
been  very  high  for  the  last  few  years  in  the  woods,  but  the  class  of 
labor  they  were  compelled  to  get  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  would  these  men  have  to  do ;  any  particular  task 
to  perform,  any  quantity  of  wood  to  get  out? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No;  they  are  hired  by  the  month. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Just  go  where  they  are  ordered? 

Mr.  Taylor.  In  most  cases  hired  by  month. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  hours  do  they  work  a  day? 

Mr.  Taylor.  From  daylight  to  dark. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  in  the  winter  time  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  very  long  hours. 

Mr.  Taylor.  No ;  but  it  is  long  enough.  They  start  in  the  woods 
with  a  lantern  in  the  morning  to  see  to  get  to  the  work  and  go  back 
with  a  lantern  at  night 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  work  during  all  the  daylight? 

Mr.  Taylor.  All  the  daylight  hours  there  are.  A  successful  camp 
foreman  expects  to  have  his  men  on  the  work  in  the  morning  as 
early  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see  to  work  and  keep  them  there  as  long 
as  tney  can  see  at  night. 

The  Chairman.  The  wood  is  cut  in  the  winter,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Taylor.  They  will  commence  cutting  now  soon  after  the  first 
of  October  on  small  stuff  like  cedar  posts  and  ties  and  that  sort  of 
stuff.  All  that  they  can  get  cut  of  that  before  the  snow  gets  deep  is 
to  their  advantage,  get  it  cut  and  together. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  farmer  can  commence  to  cut  as 
soon  as  his  crops  are  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  cut  some  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  presume  that  they  are  cutting,  except  that  they 
might  fear  danger  of  loss  by  fire  through  the  extreme  drought  we 
are  having.  The  farmer  does  not  cut  very  much  stuff  except  to 
the  extent  of  clearing  off  a  portion  of  his  farm.  We  don't  get  very 
much  stuff  from  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  forests  up  here  opened  up  entirely 
by  the  lumbermen  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Originally,  yes,  but  the  farmers  have  opened  up  in 
developing  farms.  The  lumber  concerns  have  let  go  or  their  lands 
in  blocks  of  four  or  five  forties  or  something  of  that  sort  to  the 
farmers.    The  German  farmers  have  cleaned  up  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Smith  to  what  he 
said  was  practically  virgin  forest  upon  a  now  railroad  line  here,  six 
townships  in  length.    Who  owns  that  land? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Charley  Smith  owns  a  lot  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  owned  by  the  General  Government? 

Mr.  Taylor.  No,  they  have  owned  it  for  several  years,  some  of  it* 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  get  that  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment? 
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Mr.  Taylor.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  land  was  sold  by  the  State 
at  $1.25  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  the  State  get  possession  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  can  not  tell  you.  A  great  deal  of  land  was  sold  in 
this  State  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  at  $1.25  an  acre,  and  they  used 
to  go  to  Madison  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  State  might  get  school  land  and  might  get 
swamp  land,  but  I  don't  quite  understand  how  the  State  could  get 
any  other  lands. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  may  have  made  a  statement  there  that  I  could  not 
verify.    I  don't  know  how  those  lands  were  acquired. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  forest  is  practically  a  virgin  forest  with- 
out  anybody  living  in  it  and  somebody  else  owns  it  than  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  virgin  forest,  too,  up 
in  that  country. 

Adjourned. 

The  committee  next  visited  the  mill  of  the  Combined  Locks  Paper 
Company  at  Combined  Locks,  Wis.,  reaching  there  at  3  p.  m.  of  Sep- 
tember 17, 1908. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  VAN  NOBTWICK,  AT  COMBINED  LOCKS. 

Examined  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  William  Van  Nortwick. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  manager  of  this  mill  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Do  you  mean  in  paper? 

The  Chairman.  Everything. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  It  is  about  70  tons  of  paper  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  all  of  your  wood  pulp  and  sulphite? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  aim  to  make  it ;  we  make  all  our  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity  on  wood  pulp,  ground 
pulp? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  make  about  50  to  55  tons,  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  are  making  about  18  to  20  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  shut  down  very  largely  as  to  ground  pulp 
now? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  At  the  present  time  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  low  water? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  On  account  of  low  water. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  four  papdr  machines? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Four  paper  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Two  operated  by  steam  power? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Two  operated  by  steam  power  and  two  by 
water  power. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  sizes  of  those  and  their  rate? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Two  106-inch  and  one  120-inch  and  one  96- 
inch. 
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The  Chairman.  The  two  106-inch  are  the  ones  operated  by  water 
power  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  shut  down  at  present? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  the  machines  operated 
by  water  power  as  to  their  steadiness? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have  no  trouble  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  paper  very  successfully? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  They  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  I  notice,  a  large  supply  of  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  ordinary  or  an  unusual  supply? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Unusual  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  machines  were  down  this  summer  a  great 
deal  and  we  put  in  very  large  orders. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  wood  out  in  the  water  here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Mostly  spruce  wood. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  only  spruce  for  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Only  for  ground  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  more  or  less  hemlock? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have  quite  a  little  hemlock.  We  use  it  for 
sulphite  almost  entirely.    We  do  use  some  spruce  once  in  a  while. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  hemlock  for  sulphite? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  spruce  for  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  your  wood? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Mostly  by  rail.  We  get  some  by  boat  in  the 
Bummer. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  get  it  from? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  They  buy  practically  all  your  wood? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  own  no  forests  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have  some  up  north? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  some  wood? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  haven't  any  this  year,  from  our  woods;  no. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  don't  look  after  that 
part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  forestry  element 
of  the  business? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No ;  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  the  spruce  wood  that  you  use 
comes  mainlv  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  couldn't  tell  you  where 
it  does  come  from. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  part  of  your  particular  business? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  supposed  to  take  the  wood  after  it  gets 
here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yea. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor  testified  this  morning  that  they  got 
their  spruce  wood  from  Minnesota  and  the  hemlock  wood  mainly 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  the  company  that  he  is  connected  with  that  you 
buy  your  wood  from? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  wood  on  an  average  you 
consume  in  a  year? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  use,  I  think,  pretty  close  to  20,000  cords. 

The  Chairman*  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  you  have  out  here 
in  the  river? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  There  is  very  close  to  30,000  cords  of  spruce. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  that  include  what  is  piled  along  the  shore? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes;  everything  in  the  water  and  on  the 
banks. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  more  than  a  year's  supply  accord- 
ing to  that,  on  hand? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  deteriorate  any? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  It  may  lose  a  little  in  the  water,  get  water- 
logged and  sink. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  pretty  near  down  in  the  river  to  where 
you  can  take  that  out? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  can  take  it  out  now  at  present 

The  Chairman.  What  water  power  have  you  here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  have  around  6,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  fall  of  20  feet? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  About  20  feet 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  you  are  apparently  using  all 
the  water  in  the  river. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  All  we  can  get,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  grinding  machines  have  you  operat- 
ing, do  you  remember?  ' 

Mr.  V  an  Nortwick.  No,  I  do  not ;  I  think  four  or  five. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  grinding  machines  have  you? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Nineteen. 

The  Chairman.  Each  with  three  pockets? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Each  with  three  pockets. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  power  that  you  can  get  now  is  to  run  four 
or  five? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  And  they  are  not  running  full  capacity. 
They  are  only  running  a  pocket  and 'a  half,  I  believe  he  said,  down 
there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  have  your  two  large  machines  been  laid  up? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  One  of  them  has  been  off  and  on  since  before 
Christmas. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  isn't  altogether  due  to  the  lack  of  water,  is  it? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Not  altogether,  no. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  have  they  been  down  for  the  lack  of  water? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  shut  one  of  them  down  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  ago.  The  other  one  started  up  yesterday  morning  and  went 
down  last  night,  didn't  have  enough  water  to  run  it.  I  thought  we 
possibly  could  get  along,  but  we  could  not. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  short  of  water! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  haven't  had  our  regular  water  for— -I 
don't  know — I  can't  remember  when  we  were  running  full. 

Mr.  Ryan.  When  your  machine  was  down  during  the  last  winter, 
what  did  you  attribute  that  tot 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  didn't  have  ordero 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  couldn't  get  orders! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  don't  know  why.  We  couldn't  get  them. 
That  is  all 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  it  due  to  the  market  price — that  you  would  not  sell 
paper  for  the  price  offered? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  do  not  know  as  we  were  offered  any  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  look  for  business  yourself  or  does  it  come  to 
you? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No,  we  do  not  go  out  looking  for  it! 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  would  rather  close  up  than  look  for  it? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Well,  we  don't  go  out  for  business  at  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  generally  does  come,  though? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  practically  only  news  print  paper? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  did  make  a  little  bit  of  what  they  call 
book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Not  any  great  quantity! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Your  purpose  is  to  manufacture  paper  for  news- 
papers? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  carry  that  in  stock? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  On  contracts  we  carry  some. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  up  any  miscellaneous  stock! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No,  unless  it  would  be  in  counter  roll,  some- 
thing in  odd  sizes,  something  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim  to  sell  your  paper  before  you  make  it! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  effect,  then,  when  you  have  to  shut 
down  two  of  your  machines?  You  have  your  paper  contracted  up 
to  say  75  or  80  per  cent  of  your  capacity,  and  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to 
make  a  contract  up  to  that  extent,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  do  you  do  when  two  machines  are  shut 
down  for  months? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  If  we  can  not  furnish  it,  it  is  up  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  up  to  the  publisher? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes,  sir.    1  think  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  agree  to  furnish  the  paper,  does  not  the 
publisher  look  to  you  to  get  the  paper? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  don't  know.  We  never  had  a  test  case  of 
that  kind.  I  don't  know  what  they  would  do.  It  is  something  we 
can  not  help,  this  low  water.  If  we  could  help  it,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  legal  phase  of  it  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  the  practical  question  now* 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  it  would  be.  Of 
course,  we  will  try  to  supply  it  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  at  present.  You  paper  men 
tell  us  that  it  is  not  safe  for  them  to  make  paper  up  in  advance  to  any 
great  extent  and  you  are  not  prepared  to  store  it  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  aim  to  contract  your  paper  and  there  comes 
a  time,  like  now,  when  you  can  manufacture  only  half  of  your  capacity 
or  the  neighborhood  of  half  your  capacity ;  aren't  you  likely  to  run 
out  of  a  supply  of  paper! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  certainly  are ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  contracts  enough  now  to  run,  say,  three 
machines  ! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  you  would  not  take  a  contract  now  if  it  were 
offered  owing  to  the  low  water! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  It  would  not  be  yeiy  safe;  no.  We  would  not 
want  to  take  on  any  business  of  any  kind  until  we  take  care  of  the 
contracts  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  have  trouble  in  the  winter  time  in  having  water 
enough  to  operate  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Not  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Sufficient  water  in  the  winter  t 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Generally  have  enough  water.  Once  in  a 
while  we  have  low  water,  but  very  seldom. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  sales  end  of  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  do  not  look  after  the  sales  end ;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  operating  end  of  the  business! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
supply  of  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  studied  that  subject! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  give  no  attention  to  the  question  of  the  supply 
of  pour  pulp  wood! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  attended  to  by  the  pulp- 
wood  company! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  mill  is  not  what  they  call  a  union  mill,  is  it,  so 
far  as  labor  is  concerned! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  hours  do  your  employees  work? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  In  the  machine  room! 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  From  7  in  the  morning  until  5  in  the  after- 
noon. Then  the  other  crew  comes  on  and  works  until  7  the  next 
morning.     Ten  and  fourteen. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  unusual,  isn't  it! 
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Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  men  wanted  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  eleven  and  thirteen? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes;  they  would  rather  go  home  a  little 
earlier  and  the  other  fellows  said  they  would  rather  come  in  a  little 
earlier. 

Mr.  Kyan.  The  men  in  the  other  parts,  what  hours  do  they  work! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  beater  rooms  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  who  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  how 
do  they  eat? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  The  carry  their  lunches.  They  have  plenty 
of  time.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  the  machine  will  not  bother  them 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  that  works  fourteen 
hours,  from  your  experience,  does  good  work  in  the  fourteenth  hour? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  On  a  paper  machine  it  all  depends.  If  he 
doesn't  have  very  hard  luck  he  can.    It  is  only  sitting  up. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  speak  about  the  men  in  the  beater  room.  In  the 
other  portion  of  the  mill,  what  hours? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  We  do  not  run  nights.  The  grinders  run 
night  and  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  part  does  not  run  nights? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Principally  all  of  them  run  but  the  furnish- 
ing room. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  wage  do  these  men  on  machines  receive? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Wages  paid  machine  tenders  on  two  ma- 
chines, 27£  cents  per  hour;  machine  tenders,  29  cents  per  hour;  back 
tenders,  16  cents  per  hour;  back  tenders,  18  cents  per  hour;  third 
hands,  12£  cents  per  hour;  third  hands,  13  cents  per  hour;  fourth 
hands,  ll|  cents  per  hour;  fourth  hands,  12£  cents  per  hour;  oilers, 
10  cents  per  hour;  oilers,  9  cents  per  hour;  spare  hand,  or  extra  man, 
$2  per  day. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  are  fourth  men — the  men  rolling  up  the  paper 
at  the  end  of  the  machine? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes ;  they  help  on  the  winder. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Including  the  men  making  up  the  rolls  at  the  end  of 
the  machine,  you  have  5  men  on  each  machine? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Six  men,  a  spare  man. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  notice  that  the  men  are  usually  young  men  from  the 
ages  of  18  up  to  25  or  30. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  couldn't  say.  I  never  noticed  it  until  you 
spoke  to  me  about  it  I  noticed  they  were  young,  but  I  never  thought 
about  it 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  young  man  yourself,  aren't  you? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  has  the  mill  been  running? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Eighteen  to  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  men  that  were  running  your  machines  ten  years 
ago  are  not  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  One  of  them  is. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  the  disposition  it  seems 
to  me  of  the  mills  to  have  young  men.  What  do  they  do  with  the 
older  fellows? 
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Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  think  it  just  happens  so.  We  never  have 
laid  any  of  them  off  on  account  of  age.  As  I  told  you,  we  have  one 
machine  tender  there  now  that  is  over  40  years  old.  He  worked  for 
my  father  over  thirty  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Stan.  They  all  look  healthy  and  strong.  I  was  wondering 
why  they  get  out  of  there. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  they  set  a  chance  to 
run  a  mill  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  know  one*  or  our  machine 
tenders  who  has  been  working  with  us  a  long  time  has  gone  and  taken 
a  mill. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  manager  of  this  millt 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  tne  mill  before  that! 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  1  was  running  a  mill  before  chat,  superin- 
tending. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  no  disposition  to  restrict  the  output  of  print 
paper/ is  there? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  due  entirely  to  a  lack  of  orders  and  lack  of  power 
that  you  do  not  run? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  And  water;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  notice  that  the  wood  lying  along  the  shore — the 
spruce — was  all  very  small.    Why  is  it  that  they  get  it  that  small? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  I  couldn't  tell  you  unless  they  can  not  get  any- 
thing else  and  have  to  take  everything  they  can  get  to  ml  their 
orders. 

The  Chairman.  A  large  part  is  4  inch  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.   i  es. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  unusual  in  the  wood  that  you  are  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwick.  No  ;  we  always  get  it  about  this  way, 

Mr.  Ryan.  Every  since  you  have  been  here? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  keeps  coming  small  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  I  don't  know,  years  ago,  whether  it  did  or 
not.  I  didn't  pay  so  much  attention  to  it  then.  I  know  the  wood 
the  last  few  years  has  been  very  small. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  most  of  your  wood  in  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  It  is  coming  in  right  along  now.  It  has  been 
coming  in  within  the  last  four  or  five  months. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  have  got  more  ordered? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  We  will  have  about  1,000  cords  more  coming. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  Mr.  Taylor  to  say  that  most  of  the 
wood  ordered  last  year  was  delivered  pretty  early.  Maybe  I  mis- 
understood him.    On  lastyear's  contracts  is  it  being  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  We  have  been  getting  it  right  along  all  the 
time;  yes.  We  have  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  handling  14  or 
15  cars  a  day.  To-day  we  are  only  handling  about  6. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  this  wood  cost  you  per 

cord? 
Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  I  think  that  spruce  costs  $11.25  here. 
The  Chairman.  Delivered  here? 
Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes, 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  the  cost,  at  $11.25  for  unload- 
ing? 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  We  buy  the  wood  at  $11  and  it  costs  us  about 
a  quarter  to  unload  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  $11  for  the  wood  delivered  here! 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  about  $7.50  delivered  at  Duluth  lab. 
Mr.  Taylor  says, 

Mr.  Eyan.  $7.25. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  hemlock  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  $7  delivered  here  and  we  unload  it 

The  Chairman.  A  very  large  share  of  the  cost  of  that  spruce  is 
freight? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Hemlock  does  not  have  to  come  so  great  a  distance, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  No. 

Mr.  Eyan.  You  consume  much  more? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  large  sized  spruce  6,  8,  or  10  inches  in 
diameter  with  the  ordinary  amount  running  down  to  4  inches  be 
more  profitable  to  grind  than  this  small  spruce  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  I  should  think  it  would.  I  don't  know  from 
actual  experience.  I  should  think  it  would  be  as  in  barking  it  you 
would  certainly  waste  so  much. 

Mr.  Eyan.  It  takes  as  long  to  bark  a  small  log  as  a  large  one? 

Mr.  Van  Nobtwich.  Just  about. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  your  wood  is  barked  or  rossed? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Before  it  goes  into  the  grinder? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  is  sulphite  or  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich*  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  saw  no  peeled  wood  that  came  in. 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  No,  we  have  none.    It  is  all  barked  hem 

The  Chairman.  Your  hemlock,  is  that  peeled  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  We  get  a  little  peeled. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  hemlock  bark  for  tanning  purposes? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Some  of  it  comes  barked,  and  some  with  the 
bark  on.    I  don't  really  know. 

Mr.  Eyan.  You  use  the  bark  for  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Van  Nortwich.  Yes,  we  get  rid  of  it  the  easiest  way. 

STATEMENT   OF  PETEE  McNAUGHTON,  TAKEN  AT   LITTLE 

CHUTE,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  name  in  full. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Peter  McNaughton. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  manager  of  this  mill  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  called  the  Little  Chute? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  Little  Chute  Pulp  Company, 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  manufacture? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Ground  wood  pulp. 
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The  Chairman.  Nothing  else? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  no  sulphite  f 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  Daper  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  sell  your  ground  wood  pulp  to 
other  mills? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes;  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Fifty  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  making  now? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  About  8  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  all  that  you  can  make  with  the 
water  oower  you  have? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes;  from  8  to  10  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  steam  power  at  all? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  run  exclusively  with  the  water  power? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  have  you  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Of  ground  wood  we  have  at  the  present  time 
about  40,000  bundles. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bundles  to  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  It  tests  about  42.4  pounds.    It  varies. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  pulp  on  contract? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Some. 

The  Chairman.  Some  you  sell  on  the  market? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  got  an  emergency  just  now  where  there 
is  a  demand  for  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  your  benefit  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  To  our  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  make  a  small  amount  now? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  profit  on  what  you  have  on  hand 
where  you  did  not  have  it  contracted  for? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  make  a  profit  in  this  way,  that  we  dispose' 
of  it,  while  if  there  was  a  large  amount  we  might  not  dispose  of  it  so 
readily. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  do  you  have  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  About  12,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.    How  long  will  that  last  you? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Do  you  mean  in  the  full  water? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  how  long  would  it  last  you  at  full  capacity? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  About  nine  to  ten  months. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  how  much  ground  pulp  you 
made  last  year? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  don't  remember.  I  can  give  you  the  amount 
by  looking  at  the  books. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  pulp  wood  from? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  get  it  through  the  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  Mr.  Taylor's  company  ? 
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Mr.  McNauohton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  anything  but  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  very  little  poplar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  aim  to  ouy  any  poplar? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  We  haven't  bought  any  for  over  a  year.  A 
year  ago  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Does  poplar  make  good  ground  wood? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  No  ;  not  so  gooaas  spruce.  We  use  very  little 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  not  make  ground  wood  from 
hemlock? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  make  ground  wood  from  hard  woods  t 

Mr.  McNauohton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  it  comes  from  ? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  billed  from! 

Mr.  McNauohton.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  from  Mr.  Taylor  this  wood  comes 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  I  understand  so,  but  I  don't  know.  It  is  deliv- 
ered to  us  freight  paid,  so  we  have  no  freight  bills  to  know  the  ship- 
?ing  point.  Some  of  it  comes  by  boat  from  Green  Bay  or  Longtail 
bint. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for  wood  now! 

Mr.  McNauohton.  xes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  $11  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  f.  o.  b.  here! 

Mr.  McNauohton.  On  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  a  great  deal  of  it  seems  to  be  very  small 
wood. 

Mr.  McNauohton.  It  is  small,  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  as  good  as  larger  wood  ? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  more  waste  in  this? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  time  you  ross  it  and  grind  it? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  fiber  is  practically  just  the  same,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  given  study  to  the  subject  of  the 
future  supply  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  Not  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  rest  of  us  will  take  care  of  that, 
do  you? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  find  out  about  now. 

Mr.  McNauohton.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  Here,  fourteen  years,  coming  spring. 

The  Chairman.  The  pulp  wood  is  about  the  same  class  during  all 
that  time,  or  is  it  deteriorating? 
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Mr.  McNauohton.  It  is  about  as  good  now  as  it  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  This  pulp  wood,  I  rather  gather  from  what  Mr. 
Taylor  has  said,  is  cut  out  of  the  forest  when  they  are  cutting  cedar 
posts,  and  of  course  not  very  large  stuff,  naturally? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
an  aid  to  you  or  not  if  you  could  get  spruce  wood  from  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  buperior? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  you  could  get  wood  from  over  there 
on  even  terms  that  you  could  compete  with  wood  pulp  manufacturing 
over  there? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  Let  me  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  get  a  supply  of  wood  from  over  there 
without  any  restrictions  by  the  Ontario  government,  will  you  need  a 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  then  ? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ?   • 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Labor  is  higher  and  water  j>ower  is  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Is  labor  any  higher  here  than  it  is  over  there  f 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  think  it  is ;  common  labor  considerable. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  work  the  two-tour  system  here? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Eleven  and  thirteen. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  doyou  pay  your  men  per  hour? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  pay  tfiem  $1.65  to  $2.25. 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  day? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  general  wage  right  through  ? 

Mr.  McNauohton.  In  this  mill? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  common  labor,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  very  commonest  labor  $1.65. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  For  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  164  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  they  work  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No,  not  day  laborer.  Tour  workers  work  eleven 
hours  on  machines. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  the  men  on  machines  get? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  $1.65  to  $2.25. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  depends  upon  the  number  of  hours  they  work? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  ^No,  it  depends  upon  the  place  they  work  in. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  the  highest  wage  paid  to  your  skilled  men  per 
hour  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  We  pay  millwrights 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  mean  your  skilled  men  on  the  machines. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  on  the  grinding  machines! 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McNaughton.  $2.15. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  how  many  hours? 

Mr.  McNatjghton.  For  tour  workers  eleven  and  thirteen* 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  average  wage,  is  it? 

Mr.  McNatjghton.  No.    $1.65  for  grinder  men. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  $2.15  for  the  tpur  workers.  Does  the  man  get 
$2.15  the  week  he  works  fourteen  hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Yes ;  he  works  one  week  eleven  hours  and  thir- 
teen the  next. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  much  does  he  get  the  week  he  works  thirteen 
hours? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  The  same  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  don't  change  wage  at  all? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No;  he  works  one  week  the  short  tour  and  the 
next  week  the  long  tour,  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  gets  $2.15  a  day. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  the  highest  priced.  The  common  labor- 
ers on  the  grinders  get  $1.65. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  wages  based  on  a  weekly  wage? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  weekly  pay.  v 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Daily  wage. 

Mr.  Ryan.  $1.65  would  be  for  an  average  of  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  They  have  their  eating  time,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  shut  down? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  No/ 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  less  than  14  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  They  relieve  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  disposing  of  your 
products? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  Some  season  of  the  year  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  very  many  mills  that  simply  make  the 
ground  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  There  are  a  considerable  number ;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  wage,  as  I  understand  it,  would  be  for  the  labor- 
ers 13$  cents  per  hour  and  for  the  more  skilled  men  on  the  machines 
nearly  18  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  did  not  reduce  that  to  hours;  probably  you 
are  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  go  through  the  mill,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  McNaughton.  One  tour  works  eleven  and  the  other  thirteen. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  to  say,  an  average  of  twelve? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  That  is  only  the  grinder  help.  In  the  wood 
room  they  only  work  ten  hours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  that  labor  is  higher  here  than  in  Canada. 
What  do  they  pay  their  men  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  McNaughton.  I  don't  know;  I  understand  considerably  less. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Our  testimony  is  to  the  contrary  on  that  particular 
phase  of  it 

The  committee  then  examined  the  mill  of  the  Little  Chute  Pulp 
Company. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  A.  FANNON,  MANAGES  OF  THE  INTER- 
LAKE  PULP  AND  FAPEB  COMPANY,  AT  APPLETON,  WIS.,  TAKEN 
AT  THE  MILL 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name! 

Mr.  Fannon.  William  A*  Fannon. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  general  manager  f 

Mr.  Fannon.  Manager;  there  is  no  generalabout  it* 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Interlake? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Unbleached  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  process  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  Miesterlich  process. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us,  as  far  as  you  care  to  make  public, 
what  the  Miesterlich  process  is  and  what  it  does? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  advantages  are  that  it  is  a  stronger  fiber.  It  is 
a  process  that  does  not  destroy  the  fiber  in  the  making  of  it  It  is 
not  subjected  to  such  harsh  treatment  as  the  common  sulphite.  This 
is  a  slow  process  and  slow  cooking,  and  they  cook  with  weak  acid. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  what  you  run  through  the  digester 
the  same  as  the  others  do? 

Mr.  Fannon.  You  mean,  is  the  fiber  the  same  when  it  comes  out? 

The  Chairman.  No.  Do  you  run  it  through  what  you  call  a 
digester? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes ;  but  not  the  same  kind  of  a  digester. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  put  the  ordinary  sulphite 
through  the  digester? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  understand  that  some  cook  as  low  as  six  to  eight 
hours. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  take  to  cook  by  yours? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  take  about  thirty  hours  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  sulphite,  while  it  takes  longer  to  make  it,  is 
stronger  and  requires  less  for  paper;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes;  it  takes  less. 

The  Chairman.  Requires  a  smaller  proportion  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  ready  sale  for  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else  who  makes  it  I 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes;  there  are  other  mills  making  it. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  mill  in  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Fannon.  There  is  no  other  mill  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  W hat  is  your  consumption  of  wood  and  what  is 
your  production  of  sulphite  as  to  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  are  making  about  50  tons  a  day  of  sulphite. 
We  are  not  making  that  now.    We  are  practically  shut  down. 

The  Chairman.  Your  capacity  is  about  50  tons  of  sulphite  a  day? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  good  capacity,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes;  50  to  55  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  depend  on  water  power  for;  the 
chipping  of  the  wood  ? 
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Mr.  Fannon.  Depend  on  it  entirely  for  power  purposes.  We  have 
no  steam. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  your  water  is  very  low  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  water  is  very  low  now.  We  are  practically 
shutdown.  * 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  get  a  greater  amount  of  product  out  of  a  cord 
of  wood  than  is  obtained  by  the  other  process? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  don't  know.  I  think  we  do,  but  I  don't  know.  It 
is  one  of  a  kind  of  trade  secrets.  Some  fellows  say  they  can  do  this 
and  that  with  a  cord  of  wood,  and  they  claim  so  muck  and  others 
claim  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use — hemlock? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  use  hemlock  and  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  buy  your  wood  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  buy  some  of  it  from  the  Pulp  Wood  Company, 
of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Taylor  Company! 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jou  own  any  timber? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  any  pulp  wood  yourself? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Do  you  have  any  outside  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Fannon.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  views  as  to  the  future  supply  of  pulp 
wood;  where  you  are  going  to  get  your  pulp  wood  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  think,  the  way  they  are  cutting,  it  won't  take  many 
years  before — no;  I  won't  say  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  have  some  means  of  getting  wood  from  Canada,  from  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  get  spruce  wood  from  Canada,  with- 
out restriction,  could  you  afford  to  manufacture  sulphite  without  a 
tariff  duty  on  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  could  get  the  wood  in  free  from 
Ontario,  then  we  would  not  care  whether  there  was  a  duty  on  the 
pulp  wood  or  not? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  asking. 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  would  think  we  could. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Wood  is  free  now,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Not  from  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  ship  it  from  Ontario  at  all?  From  the 
public  lands,  and  there  is  not  much  other. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  can  ship  it  from  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  is  an  extra  charge  on  it.  You  make 
practically  then  a  higher  grade  of  sulphite.  I  notice  here  that  a 
number  of  the  mills  using  sulphite  import  sulphite,  stating  that  they 
get  a  better,  at  least  a  whiter,  grade.  Does  your  sulphite  come  in 
competition  with  the  imported  sulphite  mainly  or  with  the  domestic 
sulphite? 

Mr.  Fannon.  It  comes  in  competition  with  both. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  bring  sulphite  in  here  now  from  Scan- 
dinavia and  pay  the  present  duty  on  it,  would  it  make  a  difference  to 
you  if  that  duty  were  removed? 
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Mr.  Fannon.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  fully  compensated  if 
you  could  get  spruce  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  much  spruce  wood  in  your  sulphite,  or 
is  that  a  trade  secret? 

Mr.  Fannon.  No  ;  that  is  not  a  trade  secret.  About  half  our  con- 
sumption is  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  an  effort  to  mix  it  or  not! 

Mr.  Fannon.  No;  we  do  not  mix  it? 

The  Chairman.  Keep  it  separate? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  keep  it  separate;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Spruce,  sulphite,  and  hemlock! 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes;  each  has  its  grade. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  difference  in  value? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Some  difference  in  value;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  work  the  two-tour  system  here! 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir;  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is,  fourteen  and  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Eleven  and  thirteen ;  yes,  sir.  Part  of  the  mill  and 
part  of  the  mill  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  About  m  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred.  It  de- 
pends largely  on  how  the  wood  is  coming  in.  Sometimes  if  the  wood 
is  coming  in  rapidly  we  have  more  men.  That  is  about  what  we 
employ. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  make  paper? 

Mr.  Fannon.  None  whatever.    We  do  make  ground  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  wage  do  you  pay  your  men,  naming  them  by 
their  different  positions,  per  hour? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  figures  I  would  give  you  of  that  would  hardly 
be  of  much  service  as  compared  with  others,  because  the  conditions 
are  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why  ?  i 

Mr.  Fannon.  In  the  first  place,  the  ordinary  digesters  are  vertical 
digesters  and  chips  go  down  in  there  by  gravity  and  they  are  blown 
out  under  pressure.  Ours  are  horizontal  and  we  fill  the  chips  in  from 
the  top  through  two  manholes  in  the  top  and  have  to  shovel  the 
stock  out.  We  also  have  to  shovel  the  chips  in,  so  that  the  comparison 
of  that  department  would  be  of  no  service — that  is,  there  is  no  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  labor  would  be  no  comparison,  but  you  could  tell 
what  you  are  paying  the  men  per  day. 

Mr.  Fannon.  Some  of  the  men  in  there  get  $1.50  and  some  $2.50 
and  some  $2.75. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  would  mean  for  an  average  of  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  would  correct  that    All  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $3. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  an  average  of  a  twelve-hour  working  day. 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  have  young  fellows  working  here — boys? 

Mr.  Fannon.  No;  we  haven't  got  half  a  dozen  boys  in  the  place. 
We  have  got  none  under  16. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  help  is  practically  then  over  20 ! 

Mr.  Fannon.  Over  20.    Married  men  predominate. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  wood  supply  have  you  on  hand? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  have  about — it  depends  on  how  we  run.  The 
way  we  are  running  now  it  would  last  a  good  deal  longer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  cords  you  have 
piled  up? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  We  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000 
cords  piled  up. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  run  full  capacity  by  the  year,  how 
much  would  you  consume? 

Mr.  Fannon.  The  20,000  would  last  us  a  little  over  six  months, 
about  seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  while  ago  your  capacity  was  50  tons 
a  day.  Did  you  mean  50  tons  of  sulphite  or  50  tons  of  sulphite  and 
ground  wood  combined  ? 

Mr.  Fannon.  I  meant  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  What  capacity  have  you  for  ground  wood  in  addi- 
tion to  that? 

Mr.  Fannon.  We  have  about  6  tons.  That  mill  is  shut  down  now 
entirely. 

Mr.  Ktan.  That  is  shut  down  owing  to  the  lack  of  power? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Lack  of  water;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  have  no  reserve  steam  plant  at  all? 

Mr.  Fannon.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  the  water  is  down,  you  are  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Fannon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  While  you  are  making  your  pulp,  do  you  havu  what 
they  call  the  sticker  men? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  where  they  make  the  pulp  into 
bundles? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fannon.  No;  we  do  not  have  those.  We  make  our  pulp  into 
sheets  as  you  see  there;  dry  fiber.  Instead  of  making  flat  bundles, 
we  carry  it  off  onto  a  dryer  similar  to  a  paper  machine  and  make  it 
into  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  Glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  B.  MURPHY,  OF  THE  RIVERSIDE  FIBER  AND 
PAPER  COMPANY  AT  APPLET0N,  WIS.,  TAKEN  AT  THE  HELL 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Murphy.  W.  B.  Murphy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mill! 

Mr.  Murphy.  Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Sulphite  and  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  capacity  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Thirty  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  You  make  a  superior  quality  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  we  aim  to. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  little  statement  in  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  are  aiming  in  this  locality  here  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  sulphite  in  the  higher  grades  of  writing  paper.  We  are 
doing  it  fairly  successfully. 
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The  Chairman.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  sample  of  bleached  sulphite. 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  made  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  extra  care  to  the  wood  that  you  make 
it  from? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir ;  of  necessity  we  must. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  to  the  knots? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  have  to  split  our  wood  open  and  hack  the  knots 
out — that  is,  in  case  they  require  it  We  do  not  take  out  all  the 
knots. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  aim  to  take  out  the  bad  knots? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  usually  do  not  do  that  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No;  not  to  the  extent  that  we  are  compelled  to  on 
account  of  our  trade. 

The  Chairman.  You  manage  to  get  then  a  bleached  sulphite  that 
is  practically  free  from  specks  and  other  extraneous  products? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  can  not  get  it  absolutely  free  from  specks. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  practically. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  value  ordinarily  between 
your  grade  of  sulphite  and  the  ordinary  grade? 

Mr.  Murphy.  You  are  referring  to  bleached  sulphite? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Murphy.  What  is  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tne  difference  in  the  market  value  be- 
tween your  grade  of  bleached  sulphite  and  the  ordinary  bleached 
sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  are  getting  $5  to  $7  a  ton  more  for  it  than  any 
other  domestic  make  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  supplj  from  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Where  all  the  rest  of  the  mills  get  it  from,  here, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  woods  do  you  use  for  this  sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Largely  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Some  hemlock? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Some. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  buy  your  wood  through  the  Pulp  Wood 
Company,  of  Appletont 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  the  spruce  wood  comes  from? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Minnesota,  mainly. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  hemlock  from  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  supply  of  wood  have  you  got  on 
hand? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Enough  to  run  us  for  six  or  eight  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  would  represent  what,  in  cords,  would  be 
about  12,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the  future 
supply  of  pulp  wood  in  this  locality?  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  a  shortage? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  in  our  time. 

The  Chairman    Do  you  get  a  good  quality  of  spruce  wood  nowf 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  as  to  the  quality  of  the  spruce 
pulp  wood  now  that  you  receive? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  have  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  best  you  can  do,  you  think? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  you  if  you  could 
get  spruce  pulp  wood  from  Ontario? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  would  at  a  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  mean  depending  on 
the  cost? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  paying  $11  for  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  high  price  for  any  kind  of  wood? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  best  we  can  do  under  the  present 
conditions. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  run  ail  day  and  all  night? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  do  when  we  have  orders. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  you  running  now? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Thirteen  and  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  paper  capacity? 

Mr.  Murphy.  About  15  tons  of  finished  writing  paper  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  much  are  you  making  now  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  make  that  when  we  run ;  and  when  we  don't,  we 
shut  down. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  mn  your  full  capacity  or  not  at  all? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  you  running  now? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  wage  that  you  pay  to  your  men,  I  suppose,  is  the 
same  as  others  around  in  this  section? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  do  not  know  what  other  people  are  paying.  Our 
help  is  all  employed  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  Ryan.  State  some  of  the  particular  positions  and  the  hourly 
wages,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  could  not  do  it  without  referring  to  my  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  increased  price  that  you  get  for  your  pulp  is 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  care  that  you  take  in  the  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  costs  more  to  produce  it,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  get  six  or  seven  dollars 
a  ton  more  than  others. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Five  to  seven  dollars. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  a  ton  to  make  it  than  it  does 
the  other? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sin 
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Mr.  Ryan.  The  skill  of  the  men  does  not  enter  into  all,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  It  is  eternal  vigilance  and  attention  from  the  time 
that  you  start  the  wood  in  until  you  take  it  out  as  a  finished  product 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  the  men  making  this  sort  of  wood  pulp  that  I  have 
in  my  hand  receive  any  better  hourly  wage  than  the  men  in  the  other 
mills  making  sulphite? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  any  special  machinery? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir.  We  hire  and  pay  for  reasonably  good  intel- 
ligence to  make  that  grade  of  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  show  us  the  part  of  the  mill  where  they 
.take  the  knots  out? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir ;  any  part  you  wish  to  see. 

The  committee  then  examined  the  mills  of  the  Riverside  Fiber  and 
Paper  Company  and  the  Appleton  Mill  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Com- 
pany. 

Menasha  Hotel,  Menasha,  Wis.,  September  18, 1908 — 9Jfi  a.  m. 

STATEMENT  OP  ME.  F.  J.  SENSEHBBENNEB. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  sworn  before? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  some  information  to  present 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have,  sir ;  particularly  upon  the  question  of 
the  range  in  prices  as  far  back  as  I  can  discover  our  records  in  the 
matter,  and  the  record  includes  the  period  from  1878  to  1907,  both 
inclusive.  As  to  the  period  from  1898  to  1907,  inclusive,  I  have 
already  testified,  and  it  is  in  the  record.  If  desired,  in  order  to  make 
the  record  consecutive,  I  will  testify  as  to  the  period  from  1878  to 
1907,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well,  probably. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  These  prices  are  the  average  of  our  selling 
prices  during  each  year  up  to  the  year  1898,  after  which  date  they 
are  the  average  of  our  invoice  prices  on  our  total  output  in  news; 
that  is,  for  the  years  1878  to  1897  they  are  the  average  of  our  selling 
prices  and  from  1898  to  1907,  inclusive,  the  average  of  our  shipping 
prices;  but  as  we  make  yearly  contracts  only,  as  a  rule,  with  rare 
exceptions  there  won't  be  a  very  material  difference  between  the  two 
methods. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  sales  price 
and  the  invoice  price. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  None,  unless  you  average  them,  because,  if 
we  make  a  contract  extending  for  a  period  of  a  year,  for  instance,  and 
we  happen  to  make  it  in  the  middle  of  one  year  and  it  runs  into  the 
middle  of  the  following  year,  by  taking  the  average  of  the  invoice 
prices  it  might  not  be  representative  of  the  average  of  prices  at  which 
we  sell  paper  in  the  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  One  is  the  average  of  the  price  at  which  sales  are 
made  or  contracts  made  for  a  particular  year  I 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  invoice  prwe  is  the  price  which  you  re- 
ceive for  paper  delivered  during  the  year) 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir.    For  the  year  1878  $7.30  per  100. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  news  print  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  ordinary  quailty  which  is  now  in  use  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  ordinary  quality  prevailing  at  the  time. 
Of  course,  the  ingredients  in  the  paper  made  at  that  time  and  now 
differ  somewhat :  1879,  $7.21 ;  1880,  $7.62 ;  1881,  $7.08 ;  1882,  $6.41 ; 
1883,  $6.31;  1884,  $6.17;  1885,  $5.89;  1886,  $4.95;  1887,  $4.27;  1888, 
$4.23;  1889,  $4.10;  1890,  $3.75;  1891,  $3.18;  1891,  $3.02;  1892,  $2.82; 
1894,  $2.38;  1895,  $2.11;  1896,  $2.09;  1897,  $1.69;  1898,  $1.79;  1899, 
$1.7705;  1900,  $2.14;  1901,  $1,998;  1902,  $1,949;  1903,  $2,039;  1904, 
$2.039 ;  1905,  $1.97 ;  1906,  $1.767 ;  1907, 1.975. 

The  Chairman.  The  lowest  point  was  reached  in  1897  ! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1897;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  which  time  the  average  sales  which  you  made 
for  that  year  was  at  $1.69  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  these  prices,  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  all  f.  o.  b.  our  mills. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  actual  sales  made 
by  your  company  of  news  print  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  any  particular  mill? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  From  all  of  our  mills  where  we  happened 
to  be  making  news.  Not  of  every  sale  which  we  made,  but  representa- 
tive sales,  because  within  the  time  I  had  to  prepare  this  data  I  could 
not  take  every  sale  and  the  tons  shipped  against  every  price  into 
account. 

The  Chairman.  These  figures  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
actual  market  sales  for  that  time? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  say  in  that  connection,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  up  to  1891  we  were  making  this  news  paper  on 
machines  ranging  from  57|  inches  to  82  inches  in  width  running  at 
a  speed  of  from  150  to  175  feet  per  minute.  In  1891  we  installed  two 
106-inch  machines  at  Kimberly  and  commenced  making  practically 
all  of  our  news  paper  there,  which  machines  run  at  a  speed  from  250 
to  275  feet  per  minute.  In  1894,  I  think  it  was,  we  installed  a  120- 
inch  machine  at  Kimberly  which  we  ran  at  a  speed  of  from  300  to 
325  feet  per  minute.  That  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  either  1901 
or  1902,  early  in  1902,  I  think,  when  we  commenced  making  all  of 
our  print  at  Niagara,  at  which  point  in  1900  we  installed  two  155-inch 
machines  running  at  from  420  to  475  feet  per  minute.  There  was, 
of  course,  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  with  the 
increase  in  width  and  speed  of  machines,  but  that  decrease  in  cost 
of  production,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  materially  offset  by  the 
increased  cost  of  materials;  for  instance,  in  1899 — that  is  as  far  back 
as  my  connection  with  the  company  dates — we  were  buying  our  spruce 
pulp  wood  delivered  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  at  from  $4.75  to  $5  per 
cord  as  against  $11  per  cord  that  we  are  paying  now.  True,  there 
is  not  a  considerable  amount  of  news  paper  made  in  the  Fox  River 
Valley  to-day  but  the  price  of  spruce  pulp  wood  in  the  Wisconsin 
River  Valley,  where  considerable  news  is  made,  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  Fox  River  Valley;  and  in  districts,  or  rather  in  mills, 
located  nearer  the  wood  supply  there  has  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  wood.    Take  our  Niagara  Wisconsin  mill,  for 
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instance,  the  increase  in  price  and  the  per  cent  of  increase  is  already 
in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  go  back  with  your  figures  as  far  as  1878 1 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  which  time  news  print  sold  at  something  over 
7  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Sensen brenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  machines  then  were  narrow  and  slow! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  pulp  wood  was  cheap? 

Mr.  Sen  sen  bren neil  Yes,  sir. 

The.  Chairman.  Through  progress  in  the  manufacture,  widening 
of  the  machine,  increasing  of  the  rapidity  of  the  paper  going  tfirough 
the  mills,  and  other  ways  you  decreased  the  cost  from  7  cents  a  pound 
to  1.69  cents  a  pound.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  in  1897,  do 
you  remember  ?    That  is,  I  do  not  mean  exactly,  but  was  it  sold  low  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1  don't  know  whether  I  have  any  data  bear- 
ing on  that  point  as  far  back  as  that 

The  Chairman.  There  must  have  been  many  economies  of  manu- 
facture introduced  between  1878  and  1897  to  reduce  the  selling  price 
from  7  cents  to  less  than  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  were,  both  in  size  and  speed  of  ma- 
chines and  in  the  character  of  the  material  used  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  1878  you  did  not  use  so  much  ground 
wood,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  now  when  the  use  of  ground  wood 
became  so  prevalent  that  you  brought  it  down  to  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  constituent  material  in  news  print  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  with  the  installa- 
tion of  our  machines  at  Kimberly.  Although  at  that  time  we  had 
not  come  to  a  full  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  ground 
wood,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  built  a  ground  wood  mill  of 
13  tons  capacity  to  supply  two  103-inch  machines  and  some  other 
machines  making  grades  in  which  we  used  a  nominal  percentage  of 
ground  wood  only. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  mill  constructed? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  ground  wood  mill  in  1899  and  the  paper 
mill  in  either  1890  or  1891.  I  think  it  was  constructed  in  1890  and 
we  started  it  in  1801. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  in  1889  and  1890,  you  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  fact  of  using  so  much  ground  wood  in  news  print  paper! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  the  reduction  on  the  figures  that  you  gave 
seemed  to  be  rather  steady  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  gradual  reduction  every  year,  I  think? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  1878  to  1897? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  ascertain 
whether  that  is  on  account  of  ecorfomies  of  production  or  whether  it 
relates  partly  also  to  the  cost  of  pulp  wood.  There  was  no  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  during  that  time? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  not.  I  have  here  a  memorandum  of 
the  testimony  I  gave  as  to  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  at  Niagara,  which 
I  find  dates  back  to  1898.  You  asked  a  question  about  1897.  The  cost 
of  spruce  at  Niagara  during  that  year  was  $3.70.    In  1907  it  was  $8.80. 

The  Chairman.  In  1898? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  $3.70. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  f.  o.  b.  Niagara? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  F.  o.  b.  Niagara  and  in  the  river  at  Niagara. 
We  got  a  considerable  quantity  at  that  titme  by  river. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  exceptionally  low,  of  course? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  advantage  of  location  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it.  As  I  say,  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  wood  we  got 
at  that  time  came  by  river,  and  the  transportation  cost  was  nominaL 

The  Chairman.  Since  1897  the  price  of  spruce  wood — and  you  can 
not  use  anything  else  for  ground  pulp  advantageously,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  we  are  using  a  limited  amount  of 
poplar,  pine,  and  balsam,  but,  measured  by  our  total  consumption  for 
ground-wood  purposes,  it  is  insignificant. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  spruce  pulp  wood  has  increased  from 
less  than  $4  a  cord  to,  this  season,  $11  a  cord  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  that  lead  you  to  think  that  it  is  a  very 
important  matter  to  know  where  the  future  spruce-pulp  wood  is  to 
come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  before  us  seem 
to  think  it  is  a  very  simple  proposition;  that  there  is  plenty  and 
abundance  of  wood  all  around  us  waiting  to  be  hauled  in. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Well,  as  to  spruce,  I  am  inclined  to  disagree. 
I  still  think,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  immediate  present 
that  we  are  going  to  be  troubled  with  securing  our  supply  of  spruce, 
and  that  for  some  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  there  is  a  supply  in 
this  country  that  can  be  reached  by  the  mills  in  this  State  at  prices 
at  which  they  can  exist,  but  on  account  of  the  increasing  competition 
of  the  lumbermen  on  both  spruce  and  hemlock  and  the  increasing 
distances  from  which  we  have  got  to  ship  this  wood,  the  consequent 
increase  in  transportation,  the  prices  are  steadily  tending  higher. 
As  to  the  time  when  prices  will  reach  a  point  that  we  can  not  de- 
liver the  spruce  wood  to  the  mills  so  that  they  can  compete  with 
other  manufacturers  more  favorably  located,  that  is  the  question. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  Wisconsin  mills  have  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  past  received  some  of  their  supply  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  They  have  received  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
thousand  cords  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills,  for  instance, 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  mills  being  supplied  by  the  Pulp  Wood 
Company  of  Appleton  chiefly.  Some  of  the  Wisconsin  River  mills 
have  received  wood  from  Ontario.  I  think  the  Canada  wood,  as 
I  said  before,  has  ranged  from  fifteen  to  thirty  thousand  cords  per 
annum. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  Appleton  Pulp  Wood  Company  be  able 
to  give  us  considerable  informatioh  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  spruce 
wood  of  Ontario? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  as  to  the  quantity  received  from 
there  or  the  quantity  available  there? 

The  Chairman.  The  quantitv  available  there  and  the  correct 
method  of  getting  it  transported. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Taylor,  who  testified  here  yesterday, 
testified  somewhat  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  He  seemed  to  know  very  little  about  it,  I  thought. 
How  do  they  bring  that  pulp  wood  here? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  pulp  wood  that  was  delivered  to  them 
was  rafted  across  the  Lakes  and  brought  down  to  Green  Bay  or 
brought  down  to  Green  Bay  Point  or  Long  Tail  Point,  above  Green 
Bay  a  short  distance.  It  is  a  little  bit  hazardous  undertaking  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  the  bulk  of  it,  and  I  think  practically 
all  of  it,  has  been  brought  that  way. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  by  water  from  that  point? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Then  by  water  from  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  rafted  from  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  last  two  or  three  years,  so  far  as  the 
Pulp  Wood  Company  of  Appleton  was  concerned,  rafted  from 
Puckoso  and  Pancake  rivers,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
I  understood,  I  am  not  positive  about  that,  that  the  Northern  Paper 
Company  brought  some  over  from  the  Port  Arthur  district  this 
past  season.  That  is  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  rafted  that  also.  As  to  the  supply  available 
to  the  pulp  mills,  domestic  supply  that  is,  of  course,  that  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  the  lumber  market  conditions,  and  consequently 
the  competition  we  will  receive  from  the  lumbermen.  The  time  was, 
and  it  is  only  a  few  years  back,  that  we  did  not  come  in  competition 
with  the  lumbermen  on  either  spruce  or  hemlock  to  any  extent.  We 
used  in  hemlock  what  the  lumbermen  could  not  use,  and  in  spruce 
the  lumbermen  only  used  down  to  a  certain  diameter  and  did  not 
use  it  nearly  as  close  as  they  do  when  lumber  prices  are  high. 

Mr.  Ryan.  At  the  time  you  speak  of,  what  was  the  diameter  that 
the  lumbermen  would  saw  down  to,  a  bout  10  inches  or  12  or  18  inches  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  Mr.  Ballou  is  more  competent  to  tes- 
tify on  that  point  than  I  am.  To-day,  on  hemlock,  we  are  competitors 
of  the  lumbermen  with  everything  that  the  hemlock  produces. 

The  Chairman.  Saw  logs  and  all? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Saw  logs  and  all,  on  account  of  the  increased 
consumption  of  hemlock  by  the  pulp  mills.  As  to  whether  we  get 
a  supply  or  not  depends  altogether  on  whether  we  can  afford  to  pay 
the  prices  that  they  can  secure  by  putting  it  into  lumber.  With  the 
exception  of  this  year,  hemlock  ha3  been  a  very  short  commodity  for 
the  pulp  mills  during  the  previous  three  years. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  only  use  the  waste  of  hemlock  logs? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Small  timber,  crooked  logs,  arid  snaky  butts. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  waste  of  the  hemlock  forest  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  so  far  as  sawmill  men  were  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  use  the  entire  hemlock  forests? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  we  can  get  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  reason  that  hemlock  is  so  dear  in  the  eastern 
market;  that  is,  the  competition  between  the  lumbermen  and  the  pulp 
men,  has  it  increased  the  price,  or  is  it  because  there  is  a  scarcity  of  it  I 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  the  condition  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  leading  hemlock  State  of  the  East,  as  I  understand 
it. 

The  Chairman.  Some  people  claim  that  they  make  pulp  out  of 
everything  in  Pennsylvania,  even  down  to  the  leaves  and  the  buds. 
How  much  has  been  the  increase  in  the  price  of  hemlock,  if  you  can 
tell  going  wav  back.  You  were  paying  for  hemlock  in  1900  $3.95  a 
cord;  in  1907  $4.94? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  at  our  Niagara  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Quinnesec.    Where  is  Quinnesec? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Niagara  is  the  post-office  and  Quinnesec  is 
the  shipping  station.  Niagara  and  Quinnesec  are  the  same.  I  testi- 
fied in  Washington,  I  think,  in  connection  with  these  figures  that  we 
get  a  considerable  part  of  our  hemlock  on  the  river  at  Niagara,  and 
about  25  per  cent  of  our  consumption  was  cut  from  our  own  stumpage, 
and  the  price  at  which  we  charged  it  into  our  cost  was  based  upon 
the  cost  of  the  stumpage  and  not  what  we  could  have  sold  it  for  at 
the  time  we  cut  it.  I  have  some  data  here  showing  the  range  in  price 
on  hemlock  secured  for  our  Fox  River  mill  at  Kimberly  from  1898 
to  1907,  both  inclusive:  1898,  $3.24  per  cord ;  1907,  $7.57  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  hemlock  or  spruce! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  For  1907? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  Fox  River  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $7.54  as  against  $4.94  over  at  the  Niagara  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  Niagara  mill;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  spruce  at  the  Niagara  mill 
now? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1907,  $8.80  per  cord. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Yes;  I  have  that.  It  is  $11  a  cord  f.  o.  b.  here  at 
this  place  now? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  at  Niagara? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  not  the  average  here,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  for  the  season  of  1907  and  '08;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  vary 
from  the  figures  of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  considerably  cheaper  there  than  it  is  here 
then  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  over  $2  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  that  difference  in  the  freight  from  Minne- 
sota points? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  get  wood  up  there  at  rates  ranging  from 
2$  to  5  cents  per  cord  in  addition  to  which  we  get  some  wooa  by  river- 
Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  you  made  an  error.  You  said  per  cord.  I 
think  you  meant  per  hundred. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Two  and  a  half  cents  per  hundred.  We  get 
our  wood  up  there  for  the  Niagara  mill  at  freight  rates  ranging  from 
2£  to  5  cents  a  hundred.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  where,  Duluth? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No;  from  northern  peninsula  territory,  as 
againsc  the  Duluth  rate  of  8  cents  per  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  get  spruce  wood 
from  the  northern  peninsula  for  the  Niagara  mill  and  get  the  same 
wood  from  Duluth  points  for  the  Fox  River  mills!  That  is  practi- 
cally crossing  freight. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Hardly. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  not  be  hardly.  It  looks  like  it  to  look  on 
the  map. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  you  took  the  location  of  Niagara  as  com- 
pared with  Duluth,  and  Fox  River  as  compared  with  Duluth,  into 
account  probably,  but  we  are  drawing  our  supply  for  the  Niagara  mill 
from  this  territory  here.    [Indicating.] 

The  Chairman.  Whjr  do  not  the  Fox  River  points  draw  it  from 
the  northern  peninsula  in  Michigan  ?    It  is  close  by. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  rates  are  not  so  favorable  to  Fox  River 
points  as  they  are  to  Niagara  and  the  supply  up  there  in  that  terri- 
tory is  limited. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Northern  Peninsula  you  get  water  rates 
to  Fox  River  points  and  you  do  not  get  water  rates  to  Wisconsin 
River  points. 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  can  get  water  rates,  but  the  wood  doesn't  grow 
where  you  can  get  the  water  rates. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  is  considerable  wood  on  the  western 
point  of  the  Northern  Peninsula  out  here  and  considerable  of  that 
wood  does  come  to  Fox  River.  We  have  only  received  from  there  by 
water  this  year  from  25,000  to  28,000  cards;  that  is,  the  Fox  River. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  endeavor  to  get  it  the  cheapest  way 
that  is  possible? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  do. 

The  Chatrman.  Spruce  wood  in  the  Fox  River  mills  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $2  a  cord  more  than  it  does  at  the  Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No.  At  our  Niagara  mill.  The  Wisconsin 
River  territory  is,  from  most  wood -producing  territories,  on  prac- 
tically the  same  basis  of  rate  as  the  Fox  River  territory,  as  to  spruce 
wood  particularly.  What  limited  supply  there  is  in  the  Northern 
Peninsula  is  right  on  our  doorstep  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
spruce  wood  in  the  Michigan  Northern  Peninsula? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  far  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paying  there  now  nearly  $9  a  cord  de- 
livered close  to  the  forest? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  $3.70  a  cord  in  1898? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  good  time  to  figure  upon 
where  you  are  going  to  get  the  supply  ten  years  from  now,  when  the 
cost  has  much  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Somewhat;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  nave  what  your  judgment  is. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  the  Wisconsin 
manufacturers,  or  the  northwestern  manufacturers,  or  rather  wood 
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manufacturers  of  the  country,  to  secure  the  removal  of  restrictions 
upon  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  to  maintain  freedom  from  restrictions  or  the  removal,  if  there 
be  any  at  this  time,  and  I  think  there  is  a  handicap  of  25  cents  a  cord 
on  wood  from  Quebec  to  the  eastern  manufacturers.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  willing  to  stand  on  the  Republican  platform  which 
provides  tor  a  revision  of  the  tariff  to  the  basis  of  such  duties  as  will 
equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries. 
Now,  my  theory  is  that  the  way  to  go  at  the  Canadian  to  secure  the 
open  door  at  Ontario  is  to  increase  the  duty  to  practically  a  prohib- 
itive point  until  we  can  make  some  arrangement  with  him  whereby 
that  door  will  be  maintained  open  to  us  and  the  door  of  Quebec  to 
our  eastern  competitors,  when  automatically  a  reduction  in  the  duties 
should  take  place  to  the  basis  proposed  in  the  Republican  platform. 
Now,  the  countervailing  duty  under  the  present  tariff  undoubtedly 
was  framed  to  prevent  any  restriction  being  placed  upon  the  exporte- 
tion  of  wood  from  the  Canadian  provinces.  As  1  understand  it, 
that  tariff  provides  that  if  Canada  imposes  any  export  duties  on  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  duties  on 

Saper  and  pulp  should  be  made,  out  the  Canadian,  so  far  as  the 
Ontario  government  is  concerned,  evaded  that  condition  of  the  tariff 
law  by  prohibiting  exportation  of  such  pulp  wood  from  Ontario  as 
was  cut  on  Crown  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  tariff  provision  as  to  countervailing 
duty  is  a  general  provision.  It  has  no  special  reference  to  pulp  wood 
or  any  forest  product,  but  only  relates  to  a  charge  imposed  by  the 
Government  for  the  exportation,  and  our  authorities  have  held,  and 
I  think  properly,  that  they  could  take  into  consideration  the  extra 
charge  of  25  cents  a  cord  imposed  by  Quebec  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the 
Crown  lands  and  add  that  to  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  or  print  paper, 
but  they  could  not  take  into  consideration  and  add  to  the  tariff  any- 
thing where  the  province  of  Ontario  forbids  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood.  There  is  no  way  of  determining  in  the  first  place  how  much 
that  would  add  to  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  or  print  paper  when  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  is  entirely  prohibited.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  law  upon  which  to  base  it.  Suppose  you  could  get  the  free 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  Ontario ;  that  is,  obtain  pulp  wood  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  for  exportation  that  you  could  for  manu- 
facture in  Canada,  could  you  then  afford  to  compete  on  even  terms 
on  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  Canadian  can  manufacture  wood 
pulp  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States  cheaper  or  upon  better  terms 
than  you  can  manufacture  wood  pulp  made  from  Canadian  pulp 
wood  f 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Because  of  his  nearness  to  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  Your  Niagara  mill  is  very  close  to  the  pulp-wood 
supply  at  present? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Yet  you  are  in  competition  with  the  New  York 
print-paper  manufacturer  who  imports  a  large  proportion  of  his  pulp 
wood  from  Quebec,  a  considerable  distance  away,  and  you  have  not 
driven  him  out  of  the  market  yetf 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Not  quite. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  whether  you  can  make  print  paper  quite 
as  cheaply  as  they  do.    Maybe  you  can. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  According  to  the  testimony  of  some  of  our 
eastern  friends,  we  are  not  making  it  as  cheaply. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  you  account  for  that  when  you  are  so  close  to 
the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is,  as  to  our  particular  Niagara  mill,  or 
generally  the  western  mills? 

Mr.  Ryan.  No,  the  Niagara  mill. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  may  be  better  managers,  better  manu- 
facturers. I  do  not  recall  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  larger  mill 
men  who  testified  as  to  the  cost  of  production  and  as  to  what  their 
cost  of  pulp  wood  was. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  almost  invariably  true  in  the  world  that 
in  the  older  communities  they  manufacture  the  same  article  cheaper 
than  they  do  in  the  newer  communities? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  a  universal  rule  almost  that  there  is  less 
waste  in  the  older  communities  than  where  there  is  so  much  that  is 
cheap  and  easy  all  around? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  plenty  of  water  power  to  manufacture 
wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  are  some  powers  there.  As  to  the 
number  of  them  and  how  extensive,  I  am  not  thoroughly  posted. 
There  are  some  very  good  powers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  shipping  facilities  good  from  Ontario 
for  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  territory  north  of  Lake  Superior  they 
are  not  very  good,  are  they? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Not  very  good;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  far  better  shipping  facilities  for  news 
print  papef  than  it  does  for  the  wood,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  the  price  of  pulp  wood  jumps  up 
another  hundred  per  cent  in  ten  years,  what  will  you  people  do? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Dismantle  our  mills  and  use  our  water 
powers  to  make  electrical  energy  and  sell  the  power. 

The  Chairman.  Sell  it  for  what? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  For  various  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  get  along  without  the  morning  papers, 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  we  can  get  along  without  some  of 
them  pretty  comfortably. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  you  won't  be  able  to. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  afraid  not. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  not  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  as  a 
country  we  can  abandon  the  use  of  paper  or  news  print  paper  either. 
The  cost  of  pulp  wood  affects  not  only  news  print  paper,  but  prac- 
tically all  other  kinds  of  paper,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Sen  sen  brenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  an  effect  upon  any  kind  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman".  Although  there  might  be  no  pulp  wood  used  in 
connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  some  sulphite  in  nearly  every  grade  of 
paper  that  is  made  in  this  valley,  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  it  will  be' feasible  to  draw 
pulp  wood  from  Montana,  Washington,  or  Oregon  for  use  in  the  Fox 
Kiver  Valley? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Montana  may  be  a  possible  proposition,  by 
rossing  it  and  drying  it  to  a  certain  point  or  permitting  it  to  dry  to 
a  certain  point.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  about  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  Montana  is  some  little  distance  away? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Some  little  distance  away;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Never  likely  to  be  thickly  populated  and  hence 
railroad  facilities  are  not  likely  to  be  of  the  best.  Don't  you  think 
it  would  be  a  pretty  expensive  proposition? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Likely  to  be,  although  personally  I  have  no 
information  as  to  the  conditions  in  western  Montana. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  have  considerable  water  power  there? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  manufacture  ground 
wood  as  against  Canadian  competition  with  perfect  success  if  you 
could  have  pulp  wood  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  and 
wood  pulp  were  admitted  free  of  duty? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  don't  think  so ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Ground  pulp;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  no  water 
power  in  that  vicinity — that  is,  comparatively  speaking,  no  water 
power? 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  know  how  much  they  have  "got 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  know  how  much  they  have  got. 
For  instance,  the  Spanish  River  Mill  at  Espanola,  on  Georgian  Bay, 
thev  have  got  a  great  water  power  there.  I  understand  they  are 
making  from  130  to  150  tons  ot  ground  wood  a  day  with  possibilities 
of  greater  developments,  and  there  are  other  powers  in  Ontario.  The 
Booth  is  in  Ontario,  I  tnink,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Noris? 

Mr.  Norris.  It  is  on  the  line  between  Ontario  and  Quebec.  It  is 
on  one  side  of  the  river  in  Ontario  and  the  Eddy  Mill  is  within  a 
stone's  throw  in  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  That  question  does  not  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  wood  pulp  in  Canada? 

Mr.  SEN8ENBRENNER.    No. 

The  Chairman.  No  forbidding  of  exportation  from  Ontario  to 
Quebec? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  price  of  pulp  wood  is  going 
down  this  next  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  lower  this 
year,  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  surplus  which  the  mills  received 
during  this  past  season,  and  secondly,  I  do  not  think  the  competition 
of  the  lumbermen  will  be  very  active  this  coming  season. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why  won't  the  competition  be  active ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  lumber  market  outlook  is  not  very  fa- 
vorable yet,  and  the  general  sentiment  among  lumber  men,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  that  their  cut  will  be  comparatively 
little  this  coming  winter. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  pulp  wood  which  we  have  seen  here,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  large  stock  on  hand  at  nearly  all  the  mills, 
particularly  of  spruce  wood,  I  should  not  think  that  would  enter  into 
any  competition,  so  far  as  the  lumber  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  On  account  of  the  size  of  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Certainly  it  is  too  small  for  saw  loss  of  any 
kind.  I  suppose  that  that  comes  where  the  operators  dean  the 
forests  up  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  small  spruce  they  ship  here  or  sell? 

.Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  does  that  ground-wood  mill  on  the  Georgian 
Bay  find  a  market  for  its  product? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  A  good  part  qf  it  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  bulk  of  their  production  comes  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  part — out  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  In  this  country  and  through  the  Central 
States  territory.  I  have  no  doubt  in  times  of  stress  they  ship  some 
of  it  East;  and  a  part  of  it  is  exported.  It  depends  upon  market 
conditions  for  ground  wood,  and  the  market  conditions  for  ground 
wood  are  affected  largely  by  the  stage  of  water  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  Right  at  present  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  an 
abundant  market  for  every  pound  they  can  produce  right  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Under  normal  conditions,  do  they  find  a  market  for 

Sound  wood  in  Wisconsin,  either  in  the  Wisconsin  River  Valley  or 
e  Fox  River  Valley  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  a  limited  extent;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  water  power  at  the  Soo? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Theyjmake  considerable  ground-wood  pulp. 
I  think  100  to  125  tons  a  day  is  their  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  used  any  of  that? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  have  not  used  any  Soo  pulp  in  recent 
years.    We  have  some  of  it  in  transit  to  us  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  judgment  as  to  the  quality  of  ground 
pulp  made  from  the  Canadian  spruce,  as  compared  with  that  made 
from  the  spruce  of  Wisconsin  ana  Minnesota  and  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  I  should  not  say 
that  there  would  be  very  much  difference,  though  I  think  their  output 
would  be  materially  greater  on  account  of  the  difference  in  size  of 
wood. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  larger  wood? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  larger  the  wood  the  less  the  shrinkage. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  before 
us  stated  that  the  wood  pulp  he  purchased  from  the  Soo  company,  I 
believe,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory;  they  were  not  able  to  use  it  with- 
out using  a  great  deal  more  sulphite  than  was  profitable. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That,  I  rather  think,  depends  somewhat  upon 
market  conditions.  When  there  is  a  big  demand  for  pulp  they  make 
it  for  quantity  rather  than  quality,  and  the  poor  paper  manufacturer 
who  has  to  buy  it  at  such  times  has  to  take  the  quality  he  can  get  in 
order  to  keep  running. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  trick  of  the  trade  that  has  not  been 
divulged  before.    Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  that  is  about  the  whole  of  the  story, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  make  any  more  of  the  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  sharpen  their  stones  and  do  not  grind 
it  as  well.    They  grind  it  coarser. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  make  more  of  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They  can  make  it  faster;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  make  it  faster? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir ;  increase  their  product  per  grinder. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  the  paper  a  little  coarser;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  care  to  testify  in  regard  to  the  Dean- 
Shibley,  whatever  it  is,  proposition? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  depends  upon  what  the  committee  would 
like  to  know,  if  it  is  left  to  my  choice. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  not  thought  of  going  into  that  for 
several  reasons  which  I  do  not  care  to  state,  but  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  with  reference  to  it,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you.  i  ou  re- 
ceive immunity,  you  understand,  for  what  you  testify  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  if  I  should  care  to  testify  upon  the 
subject  there  would  be  very  little  that  I  could  say. 

The  Chairman.  That  project  has  been  revived,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  on  it  during 
practically  the  whole  of  this  year ;  but  as  to  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cess, that  is  largely  a  matter  of  speculation. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  labor  cost 
since  the  panic  of  last  fall? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  our  mills  are  concerned, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Our  roustabout  labor,  so  called, 
of  which  there  was  an  extreme  shortage  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
last  year  and  of  the  year  before,  has  been  restored  to  the  normal  wage, 
but  that  is  so  small  a  per  cent  of  our  total  pay  roll  as  to  be  insignifi- 
cant. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  mean  by  normal  wage? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Well,  the  wages  prevailing  during  normal 
time,  when  there  was  not  a  shortage  in  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  that  per  hour  per  man,  what  you  call  rousta- 
bout labor? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  pay  different  wages  in  the  different  oc- 
cupations. 
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The  Chairman.  You  went  into  that  quite  fully  before! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  that  particular  thing  that  I  asked  about — the 
roustabout  labor,  so  called  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  $1.65  to  $1.75.  We  were  paying  as  high  as 
$2  during  the  times  of  shortage  of  labor.  That  class  of  labor  has  been 
restored  for  from  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Mr.  Ryan.  For  an  average  of  twelve  hours'  work  a  day ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes ;  tour  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  paying  truckers  and  pilers,  as  you  testi- 
fied, $1.62£  a  day. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  loaders,  $1.75,  and  the  grinder  men  $2. 
I  think  that  is  all  in  the  record,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  whether  there  had 
been  any  substantial  change. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Hurlbut  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
routing  of  the  pulp  wood  as  well  as  the  product  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  not.  As  to  pulp  wood,  Mr.  Ballou 
is  more  competent  to  testify  on  that  point  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  figures  there  that  you  have 
gathered  for  us? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  H.  BALLOT!  AT  MENASHA,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  before? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  some  information  for  us? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Ballou.  When? 

The  Chairman.  The  other  day,  when  we  had  an  informal  talk  here. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  left  to  me  to  prepare  any  fig- 
ures. I  went  away  the  other  day,  and  just  got  back  this  morning,  and 
consequently  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  go  into  any  figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  got  to  say  in  reference  to  the  prob- 
able future  supply  and  cost  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  transportation.  There 
is  no  doubt,  of  course,  our  pulp  wood  is  getting  at  a  greater  distance 
continually.  In  respect  to  the  pulp  wood  of  this  country — I  mean  the 
whole  country  reaching  clear  to  the  coast — there  is  no  question  but 
what  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply.  Now,  the  only  question 
is  the  cost  of  reaching  it,  the  cost  of  transportation,  moving  it  to  the 
mills.  Naturally,  under  present  conditions,  a  long  rail  haul  from  the 
West,  we  could  not  expect  the  railroads  to  haul  that  for  a  price  that 
we  could  afford  to  use  it,  and  if  the  same  conditions  existed  north 
of  us  in  Ontario  Province  that  exist  in  the  West  we  naturally  would 
go  to  Ontario  for  wood  on  account  of  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  If  Ontario  were  part  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  if  the  same  conditions  existed  in  Ontario  that 
exist  in  our  own  States,  naturally  we  would  go  to  Ontario  for  our 
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wood  as  against  the  Western  States.  Wholly  on  account  of  transpor- 
tation. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  almost  a  sure  thing  that  as'  spruce  wood 
gets  farther  and  farther  from  the  mills,  and  there  is  consequently 
an  enhancement  of  the  price  of  paper,  that  the  spruce  forests  of  On- 
tario will  be  developed  oy  some  one,  that  the  spruce  wood  there  will 
either  be  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  Ontario, 
or  else  it  will  be  brought  here  and  used  in  the  mills  already  con- 
structed? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  the  tariff.  If  our  Government  took  the  same 
position  that  Ontario  is  taking — prohibited  the  movement  of  that 
material  here — there  certainly  would  not  be  any  of  it  sent  here.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  remove  any  restrictions,  then  they  certainly 
would  enter  into  the  manufacture  there. 

The  Chairman.  Wouldn't  that  be  a  good  deal  like  proposing  to 
have  England  or  Germany  prohibit  the  importation  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  that  is  very  likely  to  come  about, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  so,  not  with  the 
newspapers  taking  the  other  side,  and  they  seem  to  have  control  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  they  have  control? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Well,  they  have  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  They  never  have  had  their  way  about  this  prop- 
osition, have  they  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  have,  at  times,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  newspapers  have  been  running  longer  than 
we  have. 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  have  not  agitated  the  question  so  extensively 
as  recently. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris  has  appeared  before  different  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  other  bodies  lor  many  years? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  did  not  know  that  That  probably  is  the  reason 
he  is  so  well  versed. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  would  want  the  duty  so  high  as  to  permit  you  to 
transport  the  pulp  wood  from  the  Far  West  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  would  not.  The  solution  of  the  proposition 
in  my  mind  is  this :  Canada,  as  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  have  been  over 
there,  is  not,  nor  will  not  be  in  the  very  near  future,  a  successful 
manufacturing  proposition  on  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean  manufacturing  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  don't  manufacture  on  paper,  you  manufacture 
thepaper. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  quite  a  difference  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  will  admit  that.  The  Canadian  proposition, 
as  I  see  it.  is  rather  of  a  lumbering  proposition ;  that  is,  labor  over 
there  is  or  a  cheaper  nature  than  it  is  here.  The  French  Canadian, 
which  predominates,  is  an  axman.  He  could  not  run  a  paper  ma- 
chine, unless  he  developed  differently  from  any  of  the  help  that  we 
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have  had  of  the  same  class,  in  a  hundred  years.  He  is  an  axman. 
My  theory  of  the  proposition  is  that  the  pulp  possibly  could  be  made 
to  an  advantage  in  Canada,  because  there  is  very  little  help  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  ground  wood  pulp;  but  as  to  the  paper  end 
of  it,  it  is  a  different  proposition  entirely.  I  can  not  understand 
how  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  paper  from  Canada  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  paper  to  the  publishers.  I  think  Mr.  Norzis  will  agree 
with  me  that  any  of  the  paper  manufacturers  that  now  exist  in  Can- 
ada will  testify  that  they  never  have  made  any  money  to  any  extent. 
There  may  be  isolated  cases,  but  I  am  taking  it  as  a  general  propo- 
sition. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  testify  precisely  along  the  same  lines 
then,  that  the  American  manufacturers  will  testify? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  haven't  heard  of  any  testimony  by  the  American 
manufacturers  that  they  have  not  made  any  money  in  their  paper 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  money  f 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  one  man  admit  it 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  haven't  heard  any  testimony  that  they  haven't  made 
any  profit,  because  it  would  be  foolish  to  assume  that  they  are  running 
this  for  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  If,  in  your  judgment,  we  can  manufacture  paper 
as  cheaply  or  cheaper  than  the  Canadians  can,  and  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  would  not  affect  the  price  of  the  paper  to  the  publisher,  which 
means  the  selling  price  by  the  mills— I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
you  on  both  propositions — what  is  the  object  of  keeping  the  tariff  on 
print  paper  at  tne  expense  of  forbidding  exportation  of  pulp  wood 
which  is  most  accessible  to  your  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  prohibiting  of  the  pulp  wood,  of  course,  to  our 
manufacturers  and  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  be  simply  suicidal 
to  the  mills  over  here.  I  would  go  just  halfway  on  that  and  say 
allow  the  importation  of  pulp  from  Canada  and  the  free  importation 
of  wood,  but  not  the  manufactured  product. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  about  a  fair  and  even  stand- 
off if  we  could  remove  the  duty  on  ground  wood  pulp  in  exchange  for 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood! 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  sulphite? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  it  would  apply  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Take  off  the  duty  on  sulphite? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  don't  think  that  would  interfere  with  the  American 
manufacturer? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No.  The  Canadian  would  be  at  a  little  disadvantage 
in  the  sulphite  end  of  it.  The  fuel  problem  would  be  quite  a  problem 
on  the  sulphite  end  of  it,  whereas  in  ground  wood  it  don't  require 
any  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  there  is  very  little  news  print 
paper  manufactured  in  the  Fox  River  Valley? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Because  the  mills  as  originally  built  or  that  are  now 
in  existence  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  are  not  modern  is  one  reason. 
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The  more  modern  and  larger  machines  have  been  established  on  water 
powers  nearer  the  timber  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  I 
think  that  the  reason  that  the  other  grades  are  made  here  is  practically 
on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  there  has  been  a  greater  development  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  news  print  paper  than  there  has  in 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  other  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Hence  the  old  machines  are  relegated  to  the  manu- 
facture of  other  kinds  of  paper  both  on  account  of  speed  and  size  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  More  particularly,  perhaps  of  speed  than  any 
other  one  thing. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  about  whether  Mr. 
Hurlbut  routed  the  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Ballou.  He  never  has,  but  we  are  now  placing  it  in  his  hands, 
arranging  for  the  coming  crop  that  he  will  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  figuring  closely  on  freight  tariff? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  He  won't  be  able  to  do  that  to  any  great  extent, 
because  the  lines  reaching  to  the  wood,  the  mills  located  on  that  line, 
you  cannot  change  the  rate  because  it  has  got  to  go  pver  that  line ;  but 
where  there  are  connecting  lines,  he  can  have  some  influence,  perhaps, 
in  getting  the  best  advantage  out  of  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  should  want  some  one  to  testify  as  to  freight 
rates,  he  probably  would  be  the  best  man? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  he  would.  He  is  very  familiar  with  all  that 
data. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  to  particular  mills  from  particular 
points? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  is  preparing  to  route  the  pulp-wood  supply 
for  next  year,  of  course  he  will  have  all  that  down  exactly? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  he  will. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  operate  for  the  Wisconsin  River  mills  as 
well  as  the  Fox  River  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes ;  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  He  practically  covers  most  of  the  mills  in  the 
State,  as  I  recall? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  made  any  figures  about  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  not  been  in  the  business 
hardly  long  enough  so  that  it  would  be  of  very  much  interest. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  twelve  years.  Until  the  last  four  or  five  years 
we  were  not  manufacturing  any  print  paper  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  can  you  tell  us,  or 
Mr.  Ballou,  either,  whether  the  trend  of  prices  of  other  papers  has 
been  somewhat  similar  to  the  trend  of  prices  on  news-print  paper; 
because  we  are  interested  in  the  inquiry  as  to  other  papers  just  as 
much  as  we  are  on  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Somewhat  similar;  yes,  sir.  Perhaps  the 
variation  has  not  been  in  the  same  degree  as  the  news-print  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  other  papers  down  to  1896  or  1897,  somewhere 
along  there! 

Mr.  Sensenbkenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  some  increase  of  price  since  that  time! 

Mr.  Sensenbkenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get  hold  of  the  figures  on 
some  standard  paper  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  can  prepare  some 
figures  for  you  on  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  I  will  do  it;  I  presume  I  can  get  them  to 
you  by  mail,  can't  I  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    How  about  wrapping  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  We  make  manila  wrappings  and  have  for 
quite  a  good  many  years,  and  perhaps  can  prepare  a  statement  show- 
ing the  range  of  prices  over  twenty-five  years.  I  do  not  recall  now 
how  far  back  our  history  in  the  manufacture  of  book  paper  goes,  but 
I  think  I  can  prepare  some  figures  for  you  in  that  line  also. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  Dean  propo- 
sition f 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  concession,  you  know,  from  us  to  allow 
anybody  to  testify  to  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  go  this  far  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the 
result  in  case  the  Dean  Consolidation,  so  called,  was  perfected,  what 
result  it  would  have  on  the  publisher  in  regard  to  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  his  paper.  As  to  the  detail  of  the  general  propo- 
sition, I  am  not  very  familiar  with  it,  and  would  not  care  to  go  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  effect  upon  the  publisher  will  be 
very  apparent  if  the  consolidation  goes  through? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  does  not  go  through,  it, does  not  make  any 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  it  would  be  very  apparent  to  him  in  a  more 
steady  price,  and  probably  a  less  average  price  than  it  would  be  if 
it  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  it  a  matter  that  we  leave  in  the 
main  to  the  tender  mercies  or  the 

Mr.  Ballou.  Poor  paper  millers? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  tne  Government  represented  by  the  Attorney- 
General. 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  is  in  pretty  good  hands,  I  guess,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  testify  before  this  committee  on  that  sub- 
ject, you  are  immune  as  to  anything  you  testify. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  think  I  would  lose  any  sleep  either  way 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  have  been  cases  where  gentlemen  have  been 
very  anxious  to  testify. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  become  immune. 
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Mr.  Ballotj.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  present  situation  in  the  paper 
business,  it  is  almost  unexampled  so  far  as  water  power  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Ballot.  Yes:  that  is  true,  covering  so  large  a  scope  of  the 
territory  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  proportionate  amount  of  power  now 
being  used  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  by  the  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  10  per  cent.  a 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  restriction  made  because  of  the  low 
water  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes — that  is,  there  is  only  10  per  cent  being  used — 
not  a  restriction  of  10  per  cent   There  is  a  restriction  of  90  per  cent 


